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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



To produce a general history of the Christian church, adapted es* 
pecially to the wants of the younger clergy, but suitable f^r intelligent 
readers of all classes, a history so comprehensive as to touch on all 
the more important facts, briefly indeed, but distinctly, with suitable 
enlargement on the points of peculiar interest, and a constant reference 
to authorities and to the writers who give more full information, so 
that the work, while itself affording a good general knowledge of the 
whole subject, might serve as a guide to more thorough investigations; 

such was the design of Dr. Mosheim in the following work, and 
such has been the aim of the present translator. 

The great need of such a work at the present day, when every other 
branch of theology is much cultivated, is so generally feir, that it is 
unnecessary to say anything to evince its importance or to excite an 
interest on the subject. The only things, therefore, which here claim 
attention, are the character and history of Dr. Mosheim, the reasons 
for giving a new translation of his work, and the additions made to it 
by way of notes. 

John Lawrence von Mosheim was nobly born at Lubec, October 9, 
1694. His education was completed at the university of Kiel, where, 
at an early age, he became professor of philosophy. In his youth he 
cultivated a taste for poetry; and he actually published criticisms on 
that subject. But [fulpit eloquence, biblical and historical theology^ 
and practical religion, were his favourite pursuits. He published seven 
volunies of sermons, and left a valuable treatise on preaching* which 
wa!i printed after his death. The Enj^lish and French preachers, par- 
ticularly Tillotson and Watts, Saurin, Massillon, and Flechier, were his 
models. The Germans admit that he contributed much to improve the 
style and manner of preaching in their country. While a professor 
at Kiel, he gained such reputation that the King of Denmark invited 
him to a professorship at Copenhagen. But the Duke of Brunswick 
soon after, in the year 1726, called him to the divinity chair at Helm- 
stadt, which he filled with great applause for twenty-two years. Id 
1747, when Georffe II. king ot England, the founder of the university 
of Goltingen, wished to place over that institution men of the highest 
rank in the literary world, Dr. Mosheim was deemed worthy to be ita 
chancellor, and the head of the department of theoloffy. In this hon- 
ourable station he remained eight years, or till his death, September 
9, 1755. His works were very numerous ; consisting of translations 
mto Latin or German of various foreign works, Italian, French, Eog- 
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lisb, and Greek, with learned notes ; an immense number of disqui- 
aitions relating to historical, dogmatic, and moral subjects ; besides 
orations, sermons, letters, Sec. On church history, in which he most 
distinguished himself, he published, among other works, two volumes 
of essays on detached subjects ; and a compendious church history, in 
two volumes, 12mo ; a full church history of the first century, 4to; 
Commentary on the affairs of Christians till the times of Constantino, 
4to ; and he had just published the revision and enlargement of his 
compendious church history, under the new title of Institutes of Ec- 
clesiastical History, ancient and modern, in one volume, 4to, when he 
was removed by death, at the age of 61. 

The character of Dr. Mosheim is thus given by his disciple and 
transbtor, J. R. Schlegel. *' We may have had, perhaps, biblical in- 
terpreters, who, like Ernesti and Michaelis, expounded the Scriptures 
with more philosophical and critical learning ; perhaps, also, theolo- 
gians and moralists who have treated dogmatic and practical theology 
with more metaphysical precision ; we may likewise have had, and 
perhaps still have, pulpit orators, who, amon^ the many unsuccessful 
imitators of Mosheim's method, have even rivalled him, and perhaps 
come nearer to that ideal perfection which he wished to see realized. 
But in ecclesiastical history, the merits of Mosheim are so decisive 
and peculiar, that I will not venture to compare him with any who 
preceded or followed him in this department of learning. He is, as 
Schroeckh says, our first real historian in church history."* Dr. 
Maclaine informs us that, after he had commenced his translation, he 
received a letter from Bishop Warburton, saying, " MosheinCs com- 
pendium is excellent^ the method admirable ; in shorty the only one 
deserving the name of an ecclesiastical history. It deserves and 
needs frequent notes. ^ 

Mosheim's Institutes, as well as most of his other historical works, 
being written in Latin, were accessible to learned foreigners. And 
Dr. Archibald Maclaine, the son of a dissenting minister in the north 
of Ireland, and himself an assistant minister to an English congrega- 
tion at the Hague, published an English translation of these Institutes 
80 early as the year 1764, only nine years after the appearance of 
the original. Dutch and French translations were also made ; but I 
know not by whom or at what time. In 1769, J. A. C. von Einemy 
a pious but not profound German minister, commenced his German 
translation of tne Institutes. His design was to bring down the 
work to the capacities of the unlearned, and to render it an edifying 
book for comtnon Christians. Accordingly, he omitted nearly all the 
marginal references and discussions, and introduced much religious 
biography and historical detail. His translation fills six vols. 8vo, 
and the continuation of the history three additional volumes. In the 
year 1770, JoAn R. Schlegel, rector of the gymnat^ium of Heilbronn, 
a learned and judicious man, commenced another German translation, 
which 18 very literal and close, free from all interpolations, and ac- 

^ Sch]eael*t Mosbeim, toI. i., Pleftca. 
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comptnied with learned notes. This translation, in four large Tolames 
8fOf was completed in 1780; and a continuation of the history, in 
two volumes, appeared in 1784 and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Mosheim on ecclesiastical 
history kindled up such ardour for this science in Germany, that, in 
the course of fifty years, Baumgarten^ Semler^ Schroeckh^ Henkt^ and 
Schmidt^ severally, produced large and valuable church histories. Of 
these, the most full and complete is that of Schroeckh, a pupil of Mo» 
•heim, continued by Tauchirner, in forty-five vols. 8vo. And next, 
that of Henke^ continued by Vater, in nine vols. dvo. Nor has the 
ardour for this branch of theology yet subsided in Germany ; for Pro- 
fessor NeandeTj of Berlin, is now publishing a profound and philosoph- 
ical church history, which, if completed on the plan commenced, will 
probably fill twenty*five or thirty volumes 8vo. The limits assigned 
to this preface will not allow a discussion of the merits of these sev- 
eral successors of Mosheim. Suffice it to say, that a careful exami- 
nation of them all has resulted in the decided conviction that Mo- 
aheim^s history, in a form similar to that given to it by Schlegel, is 
the best adapted to the wants of this country, and the most likely to 
meet general approbation among the American clergy. 

The necessity for a new English version of the Institutes arises 

1>rincipally from the unauthorized liberties taken by the former trans- 
ator, under the mistaken idea of improving the work and rendering 
it more acceptable to the public. He says in his preface : *' The 
style of the original is by no means a model to imitate in a work de* 
signed for general use. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, and laboured 
to crowd many things into few words : thus his diction^ though 
pure and correct, became sententious and harsh, without that harmony 
which pleases the ear, and those transitions which make a narration 
(law with ease. This being the case, I have sometimes taken con* 
hderable liberties with my author, and followed the spirit of his nar^ 
rative without adhering strictly to the letter : and have often added 
a few sentences to render an observation more striking, a fact more 
clear, a portrait more finished. ^^ Thus Dr. Maclaine frankly owns, 
that his chief design was to render the work interesting to those 
superficial readers who delight in that harmony which pleases the ear, 
and in those transitions which make a narration flow with ease ; and 
that he often added a few sentences of his own, to give more vivacity 
and point to the sentiments of his author, or more splendour to their 
dress. And whoever will be at the pains of comparing his translation 
with the original, may see that he has essentially changed the style, 
and greatly coloured and altered in many places the sentiments of 
his author; in short, that he has paraphrased rather than translated 
a large part of the work. The book is thus rendered heavy and te- 
dious to the reader by its superfluity of words, and likewise obscure 
and indefinite, and sometimes self-contradictory, by the looseness of 
its unguarded statements. Its credibility also as a history of facts is 
impaired, and it fails of carrying full conviction to the mind, because 
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it 18 stripped of its native simplicity, precision, and candour. For no 
wise man will confide in a writer who appears intent on fabricatins 
sonorous and flowing periods, who multiplies splendid epithets, and 
habitually deals in loose and unqualified assertions. Nor is this all, 
for the old translation has actually exposed Dr. Mosheim to severe and 
unmerited censure from different quarters: and Dr. Maclaine has 
long stood accused before the public as a translator *' who has inter- 
woven his own sentiments in such a manner with those of the original 
author, both in the notes and in the text, that it is impossible for a 
mere English reader to distinguish them; and in diverse instances 
he has entirely contradicted him. This (add the accusers) will be 
evident to all, if a literal translation of Mosheim shall ever be pub- 
lished."* It is not strange, therefore, that so large a portion ot the 
community have been dissatisfied with Dr. Maclaine's Mosheim, and 
have desired a more faithful and literal version of this valuable author. 

If the translation here offered to the public, is what it was intended 
to be, it is a close, literal version, containing neither more nor less 
than the original, and presenting the exact thoughts of the author in 
the same direct, artless, and lucid manner, with s^s much similarity in 
the phraseology and modes of expression as the idioms of the two 
languages would admit. That all the elegances of the Latin style 
anddiction of the author have been retained, is not pretended. The 
translator can only say he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he 
was able, the same port and mien in English as he has in Latin. 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation of the 
Institutes has not been half the labour bestowed on the work. Every- 
where the statements of Mosheim have been compared with the 
sources from which they were drawn, and with the representations of 
other standard writers of different communities, so far as the means 
of doing this were at hand. The reasonings also of Mosheim have 
been weighed with care. And nothing has been sneered to go before 
the public, without first passing an examination by the best criteria 
within the reach of the translator. Often days andf weeks have been 
consumed in such examinations, when the results were, that Mosheim^s 
statements needed no correction, or at least that no palpable errors were 
discovered in them, and it was therefore thought aavisable to allow him 
to express his own views without note or comment. But, in many 
instances, the translator supposed that he discovered such mistakes 
or defects in his author as called for animadversion. In these cases 
he has given, in the form of notes, such statements and criticisms as 
he deemed necessary. Numerous other instances occurred in which 
Mosheim was found to differ from other standard writers, or to have 
simply omitted what the translator or others deemed worth inserting; 
and in such cases the opinions or statements of other writers have 
been given, that the reacier might be able to compare them, and the 
omitted matter has been supplied. In the history of the primitive 
churchf for. two or three centuries, the translator deemed almost every- 

• * See the New-Tork editioiiof Madiine'e MoebeiiB, in 18S4, teL ir, p. 8M 
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thing iDteresting which can be learned with any degree of certainly. 
Accordingly, his notes and animadversions here are more freqaeni 
and minute than in the subsequent parts of the work. — In* regard to 
what are called ihefatherSf especially those of the four first centuries, 
and likewise the leading men in the church in all ages, he has deemed 
it proper greatly to enlarge the account given by Mosheim ; not so 
much by minutely tracing; the history of their private lives, as by more 
fully stating iheir public characters and acts, and mentioning such 
of their works as have come down to us. In no one respect has 
the history been more enlarged than in this. Through all the ages 
down to the reformation, the eminent men, whom Mosheim thought 
proper to name particularly, have each a distinct note assigned them, 
containing all of much importance which can be said of them ; and 
in each century, at the close of Mosheim's list of eminent men, nearly 
a complete catalogue of all those omitted by him is subjoined, with 
brief notices of the most material things known concerning them. 
— On the controversies and disputes among Christians, especially such 
as related to religious doctrines, much and critical attention has been 
bestowed. So also the reputed heresiesy and the different sects of 
professed Christians, which Mosheim had treated with great fulness 
and ability, have been carefully re-examined and subjected to critical 
remarks. Here great use has been made of the writers who suc- 
ceeded Mosheim, and particularly of the younger Walch. — The prop- 
agation of Christianity, especially among the nations of Europe in 
the middle ages, and among the Asiatics by the Nestorians, has been 
the subject of frequent and sometimes long notes. — The origin and 
history of the reformation^ particularly in countries not of the Augs- 
burg confession; also the contests between the Lutherans and the 
Rcform«^d, and the history of the English and Scotch churches, and 
of the English dissenters, have received particular attention ; and the 
occasional mistakes of Mosheim have been carefully pointed out. Yet 
the enlargements of the history since the limes of Luther, and partic- 
ularly during the seventeenth century, have been the less considerable, 
because there was danger of swelling the third volume to a dispro- 
portionate size, and because another opportunity is anticipated for 
supplying these omissions. 

These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions to 
the original by way of notes. All additions to the work are carefully 
distinguished from the original by being enclosed in brackets. They 
are aUo accompanied by a notice of the persons responsible for their 
truth and correctness. What the translator gives as his own, he 8ub-> 
scribes with a TV. When he borrows from others, which he has done 
very largely, he either explicitly states what is borrowed, and from 
whom, or subjoins the name of the author. Thus several notes are bor- 
rowed directly from Machine; and these are not only marked as quo- 
tations, but they have the signature Mad. annexed. A few others are 
translated from Von Eineni's Mosheim ; and these have the signature 
Von Ein. affixed. But tlie learned and judicious Schlegel has been 
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taxed for the greatest amount of contributions. Throughout the work 
bis notes occur, translated from the German, and with the signature 
Schl. annexed. 

The work is now divided, perhaps for the first time, into three 
Tolumes of nearly equal size, each embracing a grand and distinct 
period of church history, strongly marked with its own peculiar char- 
acteristics ; and, being furnished with a separate index, each Tolume 
is a complete and independent work of itself. 

New-BBment February S3, 1832. 
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Trb first edition of this work, consisting of fifteen hundred copies, 
was published by A. H. Mai thy, a worthy bookseller of New-Haven| 
towards the close of the year 1832. At the same time, two stereotype 
editions of Dr. Maclaine's Mosheim were thrown before the public, 
at Tery reduced prices ; and no pains were spared by the interested 
bookselltfrs to give them currency. But notwithstanding this stren- 
uous compeiition, and the supervening commercial embarrassments 
of the country, with no special efforts to give it circulation, and no 
patronage but what was voluntarily afforded by the friends of theo- 
logical science and by a discerning and candid public, the new Mo* 
sheim had a. regular and constant sale, at its original price, till the 
whole edition was exhausted; and the work is now received with fa- 
Tour in all parts of the country, and is adopted as a text-book in near- 
ly every Protestant theological seminary on this side the Atlantic. 

For this very kind reception of his work, the author feels himself 
under great obligations to the enlightened public who have passed so 
favournble a judgment upon it : and he would now offer them the best 
return he can make, a new edition of the work, carefully revised, and 
somewhat enlarged, and, as he hope^, more worthy of approbation, 
and better suited to the wants of students in this branch of theology. 

The translation has been again compared with the original, through- 
out, sentence by sentence, and subjected to a rigid criticism. In a 
very few instances, it was discovered, that a word or clause of the 
original had been overlooked in the translation ; and that in several 
instances, the import of ihe original had been inadequately or ob- 
scurely expressed. Yet no very important departure from the sense 
of the original author, has been discovered. Nearly all the numerous 
alterations and changes, therefore, relate to the phraseoloi^y, or to the 
choice of words and the stnicture of the sentences. The difficulty 
of combining a neat and perspicuous anglicism with a close adhe- 
rence to the sense and to the very form of thought in the original, 
throughout so large a work, must be obvious to all who have had ex- 
perience in the business of translating ; and they will not need to be 
told, that numberless corrections and improvements will always occur 
to a translator, who revises his work after a lapse of several years. 
In this manner, the diction and the style of this edition, it is believed, 
have been considerably improved, without any sacrifice of fidelity in 

Vol. I.— B 
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the translation. If it be not so, more than half a year's labour has 
been expended unsuccessfully. 

The references, to a considerable extent, and where the means 
were at hand, have been verified ; and a considerable number of er- 
rors, some occasioned by the transcription, but more by the mistakes 
of the printers, have been corrected. Many new references to au- 
thorities and to modern authors, have also been added, in various 
pnrts of the work ; and these, it is hoped, will add considerably to 
the value of the present edition. 

Several topics have like^^ise been subjected to further investiga- 
tion : and some new notes, of no inconsiderable length, have been 
added, especiallv in the first vol. of the work. See, for example, the 
notes on tne Meletian controversy, p. 269, &,c. ; — on the origin of the 
Christian festivals, and particularly that of Christmas, p. 279, &,c. ; 
-^on the life and labours of St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, p. 
816, &,c, ; — and on the character and life of Mohammed, the progress 
of his religion, and the sects among his followers ; both in the text 
and in the notes, p. 427-434. 

The new matter in' this edition amounts, probably, to fifteen or 
twenty pages in the three volunies. At the same time, by enlarging 
the pa^es a little, by greater economy in regard to blank spaces, and 
by giving the text in a type a trifle smaller, the number of pages in 
each of the volumes is less than in the former edition. The notes 
are also printed in double columns, which is not only favourable to 
economy in the printinff, but will render the perusal of the longer 
notes less laborious to the eye. 

Lastlvi the exclusive publication of the work during ten years, 
having been assigned to one of the most distinguished publishing 
houses in America, and that house havinc undertaken to stereotype 
the work ; great pains have been taken, both by the publishers and 
the author, to secure more accuracy in the printing of this edition, 
than was attained in the former edition. 

New-Haten, 1830. 
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Mt Institutes of Christian Histonf{\) having been lonff out of 
print, the worthy person at whose expense they were publisned has 
often requested me to give a pew edition of them, somewhat improved 
and enlarged. This request I for many years resisted ; for I was re- 
luctant to suspend other works then on my hands, which were deemed 
more important; besides, I must acknowledge that I shrunk from 
the irksome task of correcting and enlarging a book which needed %o 
much amendment. The importunities of the publisher, however, and 
of other friends who joined with him, at length overcame my tardi- 
ness ; and now, after the leisure hours of two years have been spent 
on the work, it is brought to a close ; and these Institutes of Ecde* 
siastical History now make their appearance, not only in a new form 
and dress, but so materially changed as to be almost entirely a new 
work. 

The distribution of the materials under certain heads, which I once 
deemed the best form for the learner, is still retained ; for, notwith* 
standing weighty reasons have occurred to my mind for preferring a 
continuous and unbroken narration, I have chosen to follow the judg- 
ment of those excellent men whom experience has led to prefer the 
former method. And, indeed, a little reflection must convince us, 
that whoever would embrace in a single book all the facts and obser- 
vations necessary to a full acquaintance with the state of the church 
m every age of it, must, of course, adopt tome classification and dis- 
tribution of those facts ; and as such was the design of the following 
work, I have left its primitive form unchanged, and have directed my 
attention solely to the correction, improvement, and enlargement of the 
work, so as to render it a more useful book. 

Mv principal care has been to impart fidelity and authority to the 
narration, (or this purpose I have gone to the primary sources of 
information, such as the best writers of all ages who lived in or near 
the times they describe ; and I have consulted them with attention, 
and have transcribed from them, whenever they were sufficiently con- 
cise, and, at the same time, clear and nervous. It is often the case, 
th^t those who write summaries of history only abridge the more 
voluminous historians ; and this method I myself before pursued to 
a considerable degree. But such a procedure, though sometimes 

(1) [A work in S toI*. IZmo, (irat pub- by J. P. Miller^ in 1 toI. 12iiio. Haoib.. 
Iiab«d in 1737-41 : uk) Afterwani abridKcd 1758— 7V.1 
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justifiable and not to be wholly condemned, is attended with this otiI, 
that it perpetuates the mistakes which are apt to abound in very large 
and Yoluminous works, by causing them to pass from a single book 
into numerous others. I had long been apprized of this danger ; but 
I felt it, with no little mortification, when I brought the testimony of 
the best authorities to pour their light on the pages of my own work. 
I now perceived, that writers pre-eminent for their diligence and fidel- 
ity are not always to be trusted ; and I found, that I had abundant oc- 
casion for adding, expunging, changing, and correcting in every part of 
my book. In performing this task, I know that I have not been want- 
ing in patience and industry, or in watchfulness and care ; but whether 
these have secured me against all mistakes, which is confessedly of 
no easy accomplishment, I leave thevmlo judge who are best informed 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To aid persons disposed to institute such 
inquiries, I have, in general, made distinct reference to my authori- 
ties ; and if I have perverted their testimony, either by misstatement 
or misapplication, I confess myself to be less excusable than other 
transgressors in this way, because I had before me all the authors 
whom I quote, and I turned them over, and read, and compared them 
with each other, being resolved to follow solely their guidance. 

This effort to render my history faithful and true, that is, exactly 
coincident with the statements of the most credible witnesses, has 
caused many and various changes and additions throughout the work; 
but in no part of it are the alterations greater or more noticeable than 
in the Tnird Book^ which contains the history of the church, and 
especially of the Latin or Western Church, from the time of Charle- 
magne to the reformation by Luther. This period of ecclesiastical 
history, though it embraces great events, ano is very important on 
account of the light it casts on the origin and causes of tne present 
civil and religious state of Europe, thereby enabling us correctly to 
estimate and judge of many things that occur in our own times, has 
not hitherto been treated with the same clearness, solidity, and ele- 
gance, as the other parts of church history. Here the number of 
originnl writers is great; yet few of them are in common use, or of 
easy acquisition, and they all frighten us either with their bulk, the 
barbarity of their style, or their excessive price; not a few of them, 
too, either knowingly or ignorantly, corrupt the truth, or at least ob- 
scure it by their ignorance and unskilfulness ; and some of them have 
not yet been published. It is not strange, therefore, that many things 
in tfiis part of ecclesiastical history should have been either silently 

Gssed over or less happily stated and explained, even by the most 
>orious and learned autnors. Among these, the ecclesiastical annal- 
ists and the historians of the monastic sects, so famous in the Roman 
church, as Baronius, Reynold, Bzovius, Manriquez, Wadding, and 
others, though richly supplied with ancient manuscripts and records, 
have often committed more faults and fallen into greater mistakes, 
than writers far inferior to them in learning, reputation, and means of 
information. Having therefore bestowed much attention during many 
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jemn on the history of the church from the eighth century onward, 
•fid believing that I had obuined, froni works published or still in 
manuscripty a belter and. more correct knowledge of many events 
than is given in the common accounts of those times, I conceived thai 
I might do service to the cau3e of ecclesiastical history by exhibiting 
to the world some of the results of my investigations ; and that, by 
throwing some light on the obscure period of the Middle Ages, I 
might excite men of talents and industry to pursue the same object, 
and thus to perfect the history of the Latin Church. I persuade my- 
self that I have brought forward some thinss which are new, or before 
little known; that oOier things, which had been staled incorrectly or 
obscurely, I have here exhibited with clearness, and traced back to the 
proper authorities; and, claiming the indulgence allowed an old man 
to buast a little, that some things, which were accredited fables, I have 
DOW exploded. Whether 1 deceive myself in all this, or not, the dis- 
cerning reader may ascertain by examining, and comparing with the 
common accounts, what I have here said respecting Consiantine*s do- 
nation, the Cathari and Albigenses, the Bernards and Beguines, the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (that pest to many parts of 
Europe during four centuries), and of the Fratricelli [or Little Breth- 
ren], the controversies between the Franciscans and the Koman pon- 
tiffs, the history of Berengahus and of the Lollards, and several other 
subjects. 

If, in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while giving 
views either partially or wholly new, I had used the same brevity as 

00 the subjects well stated and explained by many before me, I 
should neither have satisfied the inquisitive reader nor have done 
justice to myself. For I should have appeared to many, as a writer 
of fables ; and their apprehensions on these subjects would have been 
iodistinct, useless, and fallacious. Therefore, when I have departed 
widely from the common statements, or advanced apparent novelties, 

1 have not only aimed to be very explicit, but, in order to give credi- 
bility to my narration, have gone into more ample disquisitions and 
citations of authorities, because full statements and demonstrations, 
chough out of place in an epitome of history, were here indispensable. 

In addition to these causes for changing materially the character, 
and swelling the size, of my book, another occurred soon after I com- 
menced its revision. I had before designed my work especially for 
lecturers on church history, who need a compendious text for the basis 
of their instrtKiions; and had therefore only touched upon many things 
which I supposed would be dilated and explained more fully by the 
lecturer. But when I began to revise and correct the work for a 
new edition, it occurred to me that it would be more satit^factory to 
many, and better subserve the cause of sacred learning, if the book 
were adapted not merely to the convenience of lecturers, but also to 
the wants of tliose who attempt without a teacher to gain a general 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. As soon as this thought occurred, 
views were changed ; and I began at once to supply omissions, 
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to explain more fully what was obscure, and to give greater precision 
and aistinctness to the whole narration. And hence it is that, in de* 
scribing the calamities in which the Christians of the first ages were 
inToWed, more pains are taken than is commonly done to state pre- 
cisely the truth ; and in tracing the origin and progress of the secta 
which disturbed the church, greater accuracy is attempted ; so, like- 
wise, the new forms of religion, devised oy those who love new 
things, are calmly and candidly described, and 'with all possible fideli- 
ty ; and religious contests and disputes are more clearly stated, and 
their importance more carefully determined ; and the history of the 
Roman pontiffs after the times of Charlemagne, their conflicts and their 
enterprises, have received more careful attention. I mention these 
as specimens only of what has been attempted, for the advantage of 
those who cannot pursue a regular course ot church history from their 
want of books or leisure, and who yet wish to obtain a clear and cor- 
rect view of the principal facts and transactions. The book, for the 
most part, may be safely trusted by such readers ; and it will afford 
diem as much knowledge as will satisfy one that reads only for prac- 
tical purposes ; and, besides, it will direct to the authors from whom 
more full information may be obtained. 

It would be folly, and would betray ignorance of human imperfec- 
tion, if I should suppose that no errors could be delected, and that 
nothing needed correction in all the details of so large a history ; yet^ 
conscious of my own integrity and good faith, and of the pains I hare 
taken to avoid mistakes, I cannot but hope, that I have rarely so failed 
that serious evils will result from my errors. 

I could add some other prefatory remarks, which would, perhaps, 
not be useless ; but nothing more need be added to enable those to 
)udge correctly of the present work, who will be candid and ingenu- 
ous, and who are competent iudges in such matters. I therefore 
conclude by offering the just tribute of my gratitude to Almighty God, 
who has given me strength, amid the infirmities of age and the pros- 
sure of omer labours ana cares, to surmount the difficulties and beat 
the fatigue of completing the work now given to the public 

GoUu^m, Mmvh 83, 1755 
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4 1. Ecctomiriwl History defined.— 4 8. lu Divisions.— 4 3. The Eztanud Hifltorf of 
tht CInBch,— 4 ^ which tietu of the prosperoos — ^5. and the tdterae £? entt.— > 
4 6. The Intenial Histofy,^ 7. which treau of (I) Ministen.— 4 8, 9. (fl.) Doctdoet. 
—4 10. (in.) Wonhip.— f 11. (IV.) Heresies.—^ 12. Erents mnat be tnccd to their 
Ceiieee ^ 13. Means of discovering these Causes, general — ^ 14. and paiticii«ar ; kk 
tfw ettemil — ^ 15. and internal History. — ^ 16. The Sources of Ecoleaiastical History. 
—4 17. (JKnJities of the Historian. — ^ 18. He mast be free from all Prejudices.—f 19. 
Paolta of Historians. — 4 ^- Uses of Ecclesiastical History, general — ^ 31. and speciaL 
—4 ^ ^- Method in Ecclesiastical History. Division into Periods— ^ 34. Dtstribution 
•nder Heads. 

§ 1. The EecUsia$tic4d History of the New Dispensation is a clear aad 
fiuthfol narratife of the exieroal condition, and of the internal state and 
taBaactions, of that body of men who have borne the name of Ckrisiians ; 
and in which events are so traced to their causes, that the providence of 
God may be seen in the establishment and preservation of the church, and 
the reader^s piety, no less than his intelligence, be advanced by the pemsaL 

§ 2. The best form of such a history seems to be that, which considere 
the whole body of Christians as constituting a society or community, 8ul>> 
jected to lawful autliority, and governed by certain laws and institutions. 
To stich a community many external events must happen, which will bo 
favourable to its interests or adverse to them : and, since nothing human 
is stable and uniform, many things will occur in the bosom of such com- 
mnnity tending to change its character. Hence its history may very suit- 
ably be divided into its external and its internal history. In this manner 
the history of the Christian community, in order to its embracing all the 
details and promoting the greatest usefulness, should be divided. 

§ 3. The external history of Christians, or of the Christian community, 
is properly called a history of the ehvrch : and it embraces all the occur- 
rences and changes which have visibly befallen this sacred society. And 
as all communities are sometimes prosperous and sometimes meet with 
adversity, such also has been the lot of Christians. Hence this part of 
ecclesiastical history is fitly divided into an account of the prosperous and 
of the calamitous events which Christians have experienced. 

§ 4. The prosperous events, or those tending to the advancement and 
progress of the Christian interest, proceeded either from the heads and 
leaders, or from the subordinate members of this community. Its heads 
and leaders were either public characters, such as kings, magistrates, and 
sovereign pontifis ; or private individuals, the doctors, the learned and in- 
floential men. Both classes have contributed much, in all ages, to the in- 
crease of the chtirch. Men in power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and even by their arms, have contributed to establish and enlarge 
the church. And the doctors, and men of learning, of genius, and emi- 
nent piety, by their vigorous and noble efforts, their travels, their writings, 
and their munificence, have successfully recommended the religion of 
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Christ to those ignorant of it. And common Christians, by their faith, 
their constancy, their piety, their lore to Grod and men, have induced many 
to become Christians. 

§ 5. The ealamiUms events which have befallen the church, arose either 
from the fault of Christians, or from the maUce and stratagems of their ad- 
versaries. There is abundant evidence that Christians themselves, and 
especially those who presided in the church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy lives, and their strifes and con- 
tentions. The enemies of Christ's kingdom were also either public or 
private men. Public enemies, namely, kings and magistrates, by their 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress of Christianity. Private men, 
the philosophers, the idol- worshippers, and the despisers of all religion, 
assailed the church with false accusations, stratagems, and hostile writings. 

§ 6. The internal history of the Christian church, treats of the changes 
to which the church in every age has been exposed, in regard to its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as a religious society. It may not unsuitably 
be called the history of the Christian religion. The causes of these inter- 
nal changes are found, for the most part, in the rulers of the church. 
These often explained the principles and precepts of Christianity to suit 
their own fancy or convenience. And as some acquiesced and were sub« 
misshri*, while others frequently resisted, divisions and contentions were 
the consequence. To all these subjects the intelligent ecclesiastical his- 
torian must direct his i^ttention. 

§ 7. The first subject in the internal history of the church, is the history 
of its rtilers and of its government. Originally, the teachers and the peo- 
ple conjointly administered the afiUirs of the church. But, in process of 
time, these teachers assumed a loftier spirit, and, trampling on the rights 
of the people, they claimed sovereign power, both in sacred and secular 
affairs. At last, things gradually came to this, that one person held su- 
preme power over the whole church, or, at least, aflected to hold it. 
Among these prefects and guides of the church, some obtained by their 
writings pre-eminent fame and influence ; and as they were by after ages 
regarded as oracles, and blindly followed, they ought to rank among the 
governors of the church, whetherthey held offices in it or not. 

§ 8. The history of the laws by which this religious society was gov- 
erned, naturally follows the history of its ministers. The laws peculiar 
to the Christian community are of two kinds. Some are divine^ proceed- 
ing from Grod himself; and these are found written in those books which 
Christians very properly believe to be divinely inspired. Others are Atc- 
man, or are enactments of the rulers of the community. The former are 
usually called doctrines, and are divided into two species, namely, doc- 
trines of faith, which are addressed to the imderstanding, and mond doe- 
trines, which address the heart or will. 

^ 0. In the history of these laws or doctrines, it should be our first in- 
quiry, In what estimation was the sacred volume held from age to age, and 
how was it interpreted ! For in every period, the state of religion among 
Christians has depended on the reverence paid to the sacred volume, and 
on the manner of expounding it. We should next inquire how these di- 
vine instructions and laws were treated ; in what manner they were incul- 
cated and explained, defended against gainsayers, or debased and corrupted. 
The last inquiry it* how far Christiana were obedient to these divine laws. 
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or how they lifed« and what measures were taken by the rulers of the 
church to restrain the licentiousness of transgressors. 

§ 10. The human laws of which we speak, are prescriptions relating to 
the external worship of God, or religious rites, whether derived from cus- 
tom or from positive enactment. Rites either directly appertain to religion^ 
or indirectly refer to it. The former embrace the whole exterior of re- 
ligious worship^ both public and private. The latter include everything, 
except direct worship, that is accounted religious and proper. This part 
of religious history is very extensive, on account of the variety and the fre- 
quent changes in ceremonies. A concise history, therefore, can only 
touch upon the subject, without descending into details. 

§ 11. As in civil republics wars and insurrections sometimes break outt 
•o, in the Christian republic, serious commotions have often arisen on ac- 
coimt of both doctrines and rites. The leaders and authors of these sedi- 
tions are called heretics ; and the opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are called heresies. The history of these commotions or 
heresies should be written with much care. The labour, if expended 
wisely and with impartiality, will well repay the toil : but it is arduous 
and difficult. For the leaders of these parties have been treated with much 
hijostice, and their doctrines are misrepresented ; nor is it easy to come 
at the truth in the midst of so much darkness, since most of the writings 
of those called heretics are now lost Those, therefore, who approach thia 
part of church history, should exclude everything invidious from the name 
of heretic, and should consider it as used in its more general sense, to de- 
note those who were the occasion, whether by their own or others' fault, 
of divisions and contests among Christians. 

§ \%. In treating of both the external and the internal history of the 
church, the writer who would be useful, must trace events to their causes ; 
that is, he must tell us not only what happened, but likewise how and why. 
He who narrates the naked facts, only enriches our memory and amuses 
us ; but he who at the same time states the operative causes of events, 
profits us, for he both strengthens our judgment and increases our wisdom. 
Vet it must be confessed that caution is here necessary, lest we should fabri 
cate causes, and palm our own waking dreams upon the men long since dead* 

§ 13. In exploring the causes of events, besides access to ancient tes»^ 
timony and the history of the times^ a good hnowUdge of human nature is 
requisite. The historian who understands the human character, the pro- 
pensities and powers, the passions and weaknesses of man, will readily 
discover the causes of many things attempted or done in former times* 
No less important is it, to be acquainted with the education and the opinions 
of the persons we treat of; (or men commonly regard as praiseworthy and 
correct, whatever accords with the views and practices of their ancestors 
and their own sect. 

§ 14. To explore causes in the external history, a historian should con- 
sider the civil state of the countries in which the Christian religion was 
either approved or rejected ; and also their religious state^ that is, the opin- 
ions of the mans of the people concerning the Deity and divine worship. 
For, it will not be difficult to determine why the church was now prosper- 
ous and now in trouble, if we know what was the form of government, 
what the character of the rulers, and what the prevailing religion at the time. 

§ 1 5. To dispel obscurities in the internal history, nothing is more con* 

Vol- I.— C 
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ducive than a knowledge of the history of learnings and especially of pAt- 
losophy. For, roost unfortunately, human learning or philosophy has in 
every age been allowed more influence in regard to revealed religion than 
was fit and proper, considering the nature of the two things. Moreover, 
a good knowledge of the civil government and of the ancient superstitions 
of different countries, is useful to the same end. For through the prudence, 
or, rather, the indiscretion of the presiding authorities, many parts of the 
discipline and worship of the church have been shaped after the pattern 
of the ancient religions, and no little deference has been paid to the pleas- 
ure of sovereigns and to human laws in regulating the church of God. 

§ 16. From what sources all this knowledge must be drawn, is quite 
obvious ; namely, from the writers of every age who have treated of Chris- 
tian affairs, and especially from those contemporary with the events ; for 
testimony or authority is the basis of all true history. Yet we ought not 
to disregard those who, from these sources, have compiled histories and 
aonals. For to refuse proffered assistance, and despise the labours of 
those who before us have attempted to throw light on obscure subjects, is 
mere folly.(l) 

§ 17. From all this, it will be easy to determine the essential qualifica- 
tions of a good ecclesiastical historian. He must have no moderate ac- 
quaintance with human affairs in general ; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to reason, his memory faithful, and his 
judgment sound and matured by long exercise. In his disposition and 
temperament, he must be patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in his 
love of truth and justice, and free from every prejudice. 

^ 18. Persons who attempt this species of writing are liable to preju- 
dice, especially from three sources ; namely, timeSy persons^ and opinions. 
First, the times in which we live often have such ascendency over us, that 
we measure past ages by our own ; we conclude that what does occur, or 
cannot occur, in our day, in like manner did occur, or could not occur, in for- 
mer ages. Secondly, the persons with whose testimony we are concerned, 
especially if for ages they have been highly revered for their holiness 
and their virtues, acquire such an authority with us, as to lead us blindfold. 
And, thirdly, our attachment to the opinions and doctrines we espouse, often 
so paralyzes our judgment that, unconsciously, we misapprehend facts. 
Now from this triple bondage the mind must, as far as possible, be set free. 

^19. But from this rule, and from others equally obvious and important, 
how widely ecclesiastical historians of all ages have departed, is too well 
known. For, not to mention the many who think themselves great historians 
if they have a good memory, and to pass by those who are governed more 
by their private interests than by the love of truth, few are the writers, 
whom neither the sect to which they belong, nor the venerated names 

(I) To acquaint us with aU the xoritert on (in Gennan), vol. ii., and hj J. A. Nbtselt 

ecclesiastical history was the professed ob- and C. F. L. Simony Guide to a knowledge 

iect of Set. Walth. SHUenut in his Propy- ' of the best works in every branch of theolo- 

lanim Historic Christians, Luneb., 1696, gy, (in German), 3 vols. 8vo, 2d ed., Leipx., 

4lo ; and of Ctup. SegittariuM, Introdac- 1800-13. Valuable notices of the principal 

tio td Historiam Eccles., singulaaoue ejus writers are to be found inJ.G. Walck, Hib- 

paries ; especially voL i [3 vols. 4to, liotheca theol. selects, toroo 3tio, and in his 

Ma, 1604, 1718. — ^A good account of the Historia Eccles. Novi Test. ; also in the 

■MSt importmnt writers is given by G. J, (German) Church Historyof/. if. ScArecAA 

Plmmkf Iiitxodaetion to theological science, vol. L, Jntrod. pL iiL — 2V.] 
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#f Mme ancient authors, nor the influence of the age in which th^ li?e» 
can diaarm and difert iiom the truth. In the present age especially, the 
sfarit of the times and the prejudice of opinionsi have incredible influence 
with many. Hence the following argumenta so often occurring in the 
writings of learned men : These are true sentiments; therefore we must 
jajpsii the ancient Christians embraced them* J%is is correct practice at* 
carding to CkrisVs precepts; therefore^ doubtless^ the earlier Christians s4 
Hmed, This does not now take place ; tkertfcre it did not in ancient times, 

§ SO. Ecclesiastical history, if written by persons free from these and 
other faults, cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to mankind at large, but es^ 
pecially to the teachers and guides of the church. Whoever shall con- 
sider attentively the numerous, the varied, and threatening dangers which 
the Christian religion has happily surmounted, will doubtless &id himself 
more established in the belief of this religion, and better prepared to with- 
stand the assaults, the cavils, and insidious attacks of the irreligious and 
profane. The many illustrious examples of virtue with which this history 
abounds, are admirably suited to awaken pious emotions, and to instil the 
love of God into lukewarm minds. Those wonderful revolutions and 
changes which have occurred in every age of the church, originating often 
from small beginnings, proclaim aloud the providence of God, and the in- 
stability and vanity of all human things. Nor is it of small advantage, to 
know the origin of the numerous and absurd opinions, superstitions, and 
errors, which still prevail in many parts of the Christian world. For such 
knowledge will enable us to discover the truth more clearly, to prize it 
more, and to defend it better. Of the entertainment aflbrded by this and 
other parts of church history, I shall say nothing. 

§ 21. But public teachers especially, and the ministers of religion, may 
from this study derive great assistance, in acquiring that practical wisdom 
which they so much need. Here, the numerous mistakes of even great 
men, warn them what to shun if they would not embroil the Christian 
church ; there, many illustrious examples of noble and successful eflbrt, 
are patterns for their imitation. And for combating errors, both those in- 
veterate by age and those of more recent growth, nothing, except the holy 
Scriptures and sound reason, can be compared with this kind of history. I 
pass over other advantages whieh will be found by experience to result 
from this study ; nor will I mention its subserviency to other branches of 
knowledge, particularly to that of jurisprudence. 

^ 22. The two parts of church history, the external and the interna^ 
require a method or arrangement of the work suited to both. The external 
history, being a long and continued narrative, extending through many cen- 
turies, requires a distribution into certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of tlie reader, and for the preservation 
of order. Various divisions of time may be adopted. I have preferred 
the customsry one into centuries, because it is the most approved, though 
it ia not free from objections. 

§ 23. No small part of these objections, however, will be removed if 
we superadd a more general division of time, or one into longer periods, 
bounded by certain great revolutions and changes in the state of the church. 
Accordingly, the whole of the following history is divided into four books* 
The Jirst contains the history of the church of Christ from its coromenco* 
ment to the time of Constantino the Great. The second extends it from 
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Oonstantine to Charlemagne. The third eontinuea it to the time whea 
Luther began the reformation in Germany. The fourth and last brings it 
down to our own tiroes [or, rather, to the year 1700 ; with a sketch merely 
of the first part of the 18th centoiy. — TV.]. 

§ 24. Moreover, ecclesiastical history treats, as we have already seeiii 
of varioos distinct but kindred subjects; .which may properly be arranged 
mider separate heads. Historians have adopted different classifications^ 
•Qch as their fancies or their designs in writing pointed out. The distri- 
bution which we prefer has been idready indicated [in § 4-11, of this In 
troduction], and need not be here repealed* 
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CENTURY FIRST. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHUECR 

CHAPTER I. 

TBB CITIL AND RBUOIOV8 tTATB OV THB WORU) AT TBI BIRTH OT 

OUR SATIOVR. 

\ 1. State of the Roman Empire.— 4 >• Its Erils.— ^ 3. lu Advanugei.— 4 4. Thm !■ 
PMce.— 45. Other Natione.— 4 tt. AU wen Idolaten.— 4 7. Thej wonhipped diflennt 
Godi.— 4 8. Tbej weie ToleraDt.— 4 9. Moet of their Gods were deceased Heroes.— 
4 10. Puan Wonhip.— 4 U. It was confined to Times and Places.— 4 18. The Mys- 
teries — f 13. Paganism not the Pirent of Virtue.— r4 14. lU Votaries sunk in Ties.— 
> 15. How supported by the Priests. — 4 I®* 1*^ Roman and Grecian Religions.—^ 17. 
The mixed Religions of the Prorinces. — 4 l^* Religions beyond the Roman Bmpin 
classed.— 4 19. Philoeophers unable to Reform the\^rld.— 4 20. The Oriental and the 
Grecian Philosophy. — 4 'I* Some Philosophers subverted all Religion. — 4 SS. Othen 
debased it ; e. g., Aristotelians.— 4 23. Stoics.— 4 24. Platonics*— 4 25. The Eclectics. 
—4 26. Use of this Chapter. 

§ 1. At the time when God became iocarnate, a great part of the world 
was subject to the Romans. Their remoter provinces they either ruled by 
means of temporary governors and presidents sent from Rome, or suffered 
to live under their own kings and laws, subject to the sovereign control of 
the Roman republic. The Senate and people of Rome, though they hud 
not lost all appearance of liberty, were really under the authority of one man, 
Augustus ; who was clothed with the titles of emperor, sovereign pontiff, 
censor, tribune of the people, proconsul ; in a word, with every office which 
conferred general power and pre-eminence in the commonwealth.(l) 

$ 2. The Roman government, if we regard only its form and laws, was 
suAciently mild and equitable.(2) But the injustice and avarice of the 
nobles and provincial governors, the Roman lust of conquest and dominioni 
and the rapacity of the publicans who farmed the revenues of the state,(8) 
brought incalculable erils on the people. The magistrates and publicans, 
on the one hand, fleeced the people of their property ; and, on the other, 
this lust of dominion required numerous armies to be raised in the provin- 

(1) Seeylif^. CesftpMNMsdeofikio etpo- posth. works, vol. i., p. 1-48. Loud., 
testate magistratuum Romanor. et jurisdic- 1726, 8to. — Scip. Majfet Verona iUnsUmta, 
tione, lib. i., cap. 1, ^ 2, p. 8, dec. Gene- lib. ii.,p. 65. [Petro Gtaiifiofir,IstoriaehN 
Ta, 1725, 4to. [Memoirs of the. court of ile del regno di Nspoli, lib. L,'princip.— 
Augustus, by Tko. Blmchteil, vol. l, ii., 7r.] 

4to Edinb., 1753 —5eA/.] (3) [See P. Burmann, d« Vectigalihut 

(2) See Sir W. MoyU's Essay on the con- popuU Romani, cap. ix., p. 123. die.— AdU.] 
•titutkm of the Rom. ggtenmient, in his 
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ces, which was oppressive to them, add was the occasion of almost per- 
petual wars and insurrections. 

§ 3. Still, this widely-extended dominion of one people, or, rather, of one 
man, was attended with several advantages. First, it brought into union 
a multitude of nations differing in customs and language. Secondly, it gave 
freer access to the remotest nations.(4) Thirdly^ it gradually civilized 
the barbarous nations, by introducing among them the Roman laws and 
customs. Fourthly, it spread literature, the arts, and philosophy in coun- 
tries where they were not before cultivated. All these greatly aided the 
ambassadors of our Lord in fulfilling their sacred commission.(5) 

§ 4k At the birth of Christ the Roman empire was much freer from com- 
motions than it had been for many years. For though I cannot agree with 
them who think, with Orosius^ that the temple of Janus was .then shut, and 
the whole world in profound peace,(6) yet there can be no doubt that the 
period when our Saviour descended on earthy if compared with the prece* 
ding times, was peculiarly peaceful. And, according to St. Paul,(7) this 
peace was very necessary for those whom Christ commissioned to preach 
the Gospel. 

§ 5. Of the state of those nations which lay without the Roman empire, 
historic records will not allow us to give so full an account. Nor is it 
▼ery necessary to our purpose. It is sufficient to know, that the Oriental 
nations were pressed down by a stem despotism, which their effeminacy 
of mind and body, and even their religion, led them to bear with patience ; 
while the northern nations enjoyed much greater liberty, which was pro- 
tected by the rigour of their climate and the consequent energy of their 
constitutions, aided by their mode of life and their religion.(8) 

§ 6. All these nations were plunged in the grossest superstition. For 
though the idea of one supreme God was not wholly extinct,(9) yet most 
nations, or, rather, all except the Jews, supposed that each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very powerful beings, whom they called 
gods, and whom the people, in order to live happily, must propitiate with 
Tarious rites and ceremonies. These deities were supposed to differ ma- 
terially from each other in sex, power, nature, and offices. Some nations, 
indeed, went beyond others in impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and gross stupidity in matters of religion. 

§ 7. Thus every nation had a class of deities peculiar to itself, among 
which one was supposed to be pre-eminent over the rest, and was their 
king, though subject himself to the laws of fate or to an etenial destiny. 

(4) See Nie. Bergier^ Histoire des grands que imperia penes eos fuere populot, qui 

diemins de Tempire Romain, 2d ed., Brus- mitiore coelo utuntur : in frigora septentri- 

ads, 1788t4to» and Everard Otto^ de Tutela onemque vergcntibus, immansueta ingenia 

tiainm publicarum, pt. ii., p. 314. sunt, ut ait poeta, suoqiu simillima ealo. 

(6) Origen, among others, acknowledges (9) [See Chrigtopher Meiners* Historia 

this : lib. ii., adv. Celsum, p. 79, ed. Can- doctrins de tero Deo, omnium rerum auc> 

tabr. [See also HtUmann^ Comment, de tore atque rectore, 2 parts, Lem^., 1780, 

florente litterarum statu et habitu ad relig. p. 548, 12mOi where, from a critical inves- 

Christi initia. — Schl.] tigation, proof is adduced that the ancient 

(6) See Joh. MoMoni Templum Jani, pagan nations were universally ignorant of 
Cfariato nasccnte, reseratum. Roter., 1706, the Creator and Governor of the world, till 
8vo. AnaxagoraSf about 450 years before Christ, 

(7) See I Tim. ii., 3, &c. and afterward other philosophers, conceived 

(8) Situea, de Ira, lib. ii., cap. 16. 0pp. that the world must have had an intelligent 
lom. i., p. 36, ed. Gronovii : Fere ita- ardiilect — TV.] 
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For tbe Oriental nations had not theiNime gods as the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations ; and the Grecian deities were essentially 
different from those of the Egyptians, who worshipped brute animals, 
plants, and various productions of nature and art.(10) Each nation like- 
wise had its own method of worshipping and propitiating its gods, differing 
widely from the rites of other nations. But, from their ignorance or from 
other causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained that their gods were uni- 
versally worshipped ; and they therefore gave the names of their own gods 
10 the foreign deities, which has caused immense confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and produced numberless errors in 
the works of "very learned men.(il) 

§ 8. But this variety of gods and religions in the pagan nations, pro- 
duced no wars or feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the Egyptians are 
an exception.(12) Yet the Egyptian wars, waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, [not being undertaken either to 
propagate or ta suppress any one form of religion]. Each nation, without 
concern, allowed its neighbours to enjoy their own views of religion, and 
to worship their own gods in their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise us.(18) For they who regard the world as being divided, 
like a great country, into numerous provinces, each subject to a distinct 
order of deities, cannot despise the gods of other nations, nor think of 
compelling all others to pay worship to their naitonal gods. The Romans 
in particular, though they would not allow tlie public religions to be changed 
or multiplied, yet gave the citizens full liberty to observe foreign religions 
in private, and to hold meetings and fessts, and to erect temples and groves 
to those foreign deities in whose worship there was nothing inconsistent 
with the public safety and the existing laws.(14) 

§ 9. llie greater part of the gods of all nations were ancient heroes, 
famous for their achievements and their worthy deeds; such as kings, 
generals, and founders of cities ; and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, whom a grateful posterity 
had deified. To thes% some added the more splendid and useful objects 

<10) This WAS long since remarked by Roman deities and Brahmaf VishnoOf Siva, 

ii/A«ii4miM,Oratio contra gentes, 0pp., torn, and the other gods of Hindostan. And as 

i , p. 25. [See Le Clerr, Ars critica, pt. the classic writers give very imperfect de- 

ii.. sect, i., c. 13, ^11, and Bibliothequo scriptions of foreign deities, and leave us to 

Cboiaic, tom vii., p. S4. H^. Warburton'M infer most of their characteristics from the 

DiTioe legation of Moses demonstrated, names assigned them, it is evident that Dr. 

ton. ii., p. 233, Ac. And, respecting the Mosheim's remark is perfectly just. — TV.] 

Egyptian gods, see P. E. JaUofuky^ Pan- (12) See what Laur. Fignohus haa coU 

cfaeoB ^fl^ptiorum, Fraocf. ad Viadr., 1750, lected on this subject, in his Ezpositio men* 

Svo. F. S. von Sckmidit Opuscula, auibus em Isiacas, p. 41, dec. 

R« antiqoap, prccipue iEgyptiacB czplanan- (13) [Though eztolied by ShMftthuij 

tor. 17S5. 8vo. — Schl.} among others, Characteristics, vol. ii., p 

(II) [Dr. Mtclmne hero subjoins a long 166, and vol. iii., p. 60, 86, 87, 154, dec 

note, asserting that the gods worshipped in — Schl.'] 

diflcrmt pagan countries were so similar, that (14) Seo Com. a Bynekershoeckht Dit- 

ihey might properlv be called by the same sert. de cultu peregrinae religionis apud Ro 

aaiDca. He therefore thinks, that Dr. Mo- manors, in his Opuscula, L. fiat., 1719, 4to 

okgtm has overrated the mischief done to the [ WarburioiCs Divine legation of Mosea, voL 

biaCory of idolatry by the Greek and Roman i., p. 307. Compare I^vy^ Hist. Rom., Ub. 

writers. But there was certainly little resem- xxv., 1, and xxxiz., 18, and Voter. Afox., i., 

bbnce between Woden and Mercury, Thor 3. — Sehl. See also N. Luriner, Credib. of 

Jupit«r,Fnga and Venus; or between tbe Qospel Hist . pt i., b. i., c. 8, ^ 8-6. — Tr ] 

Vol- L— D 
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in the natural world, among which the sun, moon, and stars, being pie- 
eminent, received worship from nearly all ; and some were not ashtfmed 
to pay divine honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, the ocean, the 
winds, and even to diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost every con- 
ceivable object, or, at least, to the deities supposed to preside over these 
objects.(16) 

§ 10. The worship of these deities consisted in numerous ceremonies, 
with sacrifices, offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies were, for the 
most part, absurd and ridiculous, and throughout debasing, obscene, and 
cruel The sacrifices and offerings varied, according to the nature and 
ofiices of the different gods.(l6)' Most nations sacrificed animals, and, 
shocking to relate, not a few of them likewise immolated human victims.(17) 
Their prayers were quite insipid, and void of piety, both in their form and 
matter.(18) Presiding over this whole worship, were pontiffs^ priests, and 
servants of the gods, divided into many classes, whose business it was to 
see that the rites were duly performed. These persons were supposed to 
enjoy the friendship and familiar converse of the gods, and they basely 
abused their authority to impose on the people. 

§ 11. The religious worship of most nations was confined to certain 
.jMces or temples,(19) and to certain times or stated days. In the temples 
land groves] the statues and images of their gods were located, and these 
miages were supposed to be animated in an inexplicable manner by the 
gods themselves. For, senseless as the worshippers of imaginary gods 
tmly were, they did not wish to be accounted worshippers of lifeless sub- 
stances, brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity which they maintained to 
be present in the image, provided it was consecrated in due form. (20) 

§ 12. Qesides this common worship to which all had free access, there 
were, among both Orientals and Greeks, certain recondite and concealed 
rites called mysteries^ to which very few were admitted. Candidates for 
initiation had first to give satisfactory proof to the hierophants of their 
good faith and patience, by various most troublesome ceremonies. When 
initiated they could not divulge any thing they had seen, without etposing 
their lives to imminent danger.(21) Hence the interior of these hidden 
rites, is at this day little known. Yet we know that, in some of the myste- 
ries, many things were done which were repugnant to modesty and decen- 
cy, and in all of them, the discerning might see that the deities there wor- 
shipped were more distinguished for their vices than for their virtues.(22) 

(15) See the teamed work of G, J. Voi- 1711, 8to. [tnd Sauherhu, M Mpn, p. 
wiut, de Idololatria, lib- i.-iH. [and La my- 843, 6u;. — Sckl.] 

thologie et les fables ezpliqu^espar Thistoire, (19) [** Some nations were without tem- 
per rAbb^ Banter, Paris, 1738-40, 8 vols, pies, such as the Persians, Gaub, Germane, 
ISmo, and Fr. Crtuixert^ Symbolik a. My- and Britons, who performed their relkriotts 
thologie der slten Volker, besonders der worship in the open air, or in the shaoy n^ 
Griedien. Leipx. n. Darmst., 1810-12, 4 treats of consecrated groves." — Mad.] 
Tols. 8vo.— Tr.] (20) AmotriuMj adv. Gcntes, lib. vi., p. 

(16) See J. SeuA^rliw, de Sacrificiis vete- 264, ed. Heraldi Augustine, de Civitate 
mm ; republished by T. Creniu*, L. Bat., Dei, lib. vii., c. 33, 0pp., tom. vii., p. 161, 
1609, 8to. ed. Benedict. Julian^ Misopogon , p. 861, 

(17) See H. Columma, ad Fiagmenta En- ed. Spanheim. 

nii, p. 29, and /. Smihertue^ de Sacrificiis (21) See Jo. Meurnue, de Mysteiiis 
Vet., cap. xzi., p. 455. £leMi*ynii»< : and Dand ( 'larknn. Disconrse 

(18) See Mett. Brcwehue ti Nieitek^ de on I^tunnes, ^ It. 

AdontMBfl»iM v«t«nim popolofiun. Trai., (22) OieeT^ Dinpiit. Ttaiciilan., Ub. U 
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} 18. The whole pagan system had not the least efficacy to excite and 
Gberiah ▼irtuoua etBOtioos in the sool. For, in the first place, the gods and 
goddesaes to whom the poblic homage was paid, instead of being paU 
lems of Tirtue, were patterns rather of enormous vices and crimes.^ 28) 
They were considered, indeed, as superior to mortals in power, ana as 
esempt from death, but in all things else as on a level with us. In the 
muU place, the ministers of this religion, neither by precept nor by ex- 
anple, exhorted the people to lead honest and virtuous lives, but gave them 
lo understand, that all the homage required of them by the gods was com- 
nriaed in the observance of the tiuditional rites and ceremonie8.(24} And, 
mtdff the doctrines inculcated respecting the rewards of the righteous and 
the ponishments of the wicked in the future world, were some of them du- 
and uncertain, and others more adapted to promote vice than vir- 

.(29) Hence the wiser pagans themselves, about the time of the Sav- 
iour's birth, contemned and ridiculed the whole system. 

cifft. 18 ; [and d« Leg., cap. 84. Vwrro, doctrines concerning God mnd the khiI ; that, 

died \f AuguUmif de Civitate Dei, lib. in truth, no secret doctrines properly per- 

>., cap. 81. £iw<6tii«, Praepar. Evangel., tained to them; and that, whatever bi^ 

VBb, it, c. 3. — Schl, See also lVar&itrtoH*« truths may have been suggested to any of 

Dhnne legat, vol i., lib. ii., see. 4; who the initiated, those truths were of 'private 

is eoaftootcd by J. LeUnd, Advantages interpretation,* or were sewed on to the 

Mid Deccesity of the Christian Rev., vol. i., mysteries after the rise of philosophy.**— 

ck. 9, 9, p. 151-190. C. Mdnert, ubcr die 7r.] 

Mysccrien der Alten ; hi his Miscel. dhil- (23) Otfid, de TrisUbus, lib. ii., v. «B7, 

OB. works, ToL iii., Leipx., 1776. The dec. 

Baroo de SminU Criix^ Memoires poor ser- ^ . , ^ . i- ^- i u 

vir A l-hisloire de la religion secretides an- Q"» ^«^» ^J ^*»P^» augustior 1 \mc quo- 
dcBS peuples, dtc., Psns. 1784, 8vo ; and , V^ ■ 

(P. J. Voiers) Briefe uber die Mystcrien. ^,^" ^"^P*") " ^!^» '^^ Wffeniosa suam. 

which ar^the 2d collection of Letters on ^^ »'^^"' "^^^^^ '^^ '' J^^*' »accurret m 
rVeenasooiy, Nuiemb., 1784, 12mo. It ^ i 'u . r . u r^^ 

«. been niamtained, that the design of at -, ^V^"* multas matres fecent i He Dcus 

some of these mysteries was U> incul- Proxima adoranti Junoma tempU subibit. 



eate the giaod princi^ of mttural religion, ^ Pellicibus moltis banc doluisse Deam. 

•och a. tEe uni^ of SS, the immortality of P*"*^f f onfPectA, natum de cnmine yirgo 
ifce soul the impofUnce of virtue, dec., and Sustulent quare, qu.ret, Enchthoiuum. 
to explain the vulgar polytheism as symbol- [Compare FUto^ de Leg., lib. i., p. 776, 

ical of thAe great truths. But this certainly and de Repobl., lib. ii., p. 430, de!c., ed. 

■ecds better proof. It is more probable that Ficini ; JsoerMietf Encom. Busiridis, Oratt., 

ihe later pagan nhiloeophers, who lived after p. 462 ; and Stnu^ de Vita beata, cap. 96. 

cfae light of Christianity had exposed the — 8dd.^ 

abominations of oolytheism, were tbe princi- (24) See J. Bwrheync^ Preface to hb 
pal anthocs of tnis moral interpretation of French translation of Pufiendorf *s Law of 
the vulgar religion, which they falsely pre> nature and nations, ^ vi. [Yet there were 
leaded was taught in the myateries, while, some intelligent pagans who ha^.t«tter views, 
B reality, those mysteries were probably such as Socrates aira the younger Pliny. The 
■MTV sopplements to the vulgar mythology latter, in his Panegyric on Trajan, cap. 8, n. 
oad worship, and of tbe aame general char- 5, says : Animadverto,— ctiam Deos ipsos, 
■clcr and spirit. See an elaborate essay in non tam accuratis adorantiumprccibus,quim 
iW Qoaiterly Christian Spectator, vol. ix., innocentiA et sanctitate Istari ; gralioremque 
}to. III., lor Sept., 1897, p. 478-590, where existimari, qui delubris corum purim cas- 
•oe of the most profound Greek schol- tamque mentcm, quam qui moditatum car- 
ats of our coontiy ably maintains the fol- men intulerit. — Sckl.] 
lowing proposition : ** that, yo far as any- (25) [What tbe Greeks and Romans said 
thing can be known of them, they [the mys- of the Elysian Fields, was not only fabulous 
t«nea] were not essentially different fr^n in its very aspect, but it held out the pros- 
tbe poblic wocship of beathsnism ; that their pect of voluptuous pleaaures, opposed to 
^ not eoDsiat in teaeUi^ exalted tme virtue. The more northeni natioiM 
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§ 14. And hence a universal corruption of morals prevailed ; and 
which at this day cannot be named with decency, were then practised *' 
with entire impunity.(26) Those who would se6 proof of this, may read Jm^ 
i9€nal and Perseus among the Latins, and Lucian among the Greeka ; or, if 
this seems too painful, let them reflect on the gladiatorial shows, the sodonj 
and unnatural lusts, the facility of divorce, both among Greeks and Romaics, 
the custom of exposing infants and procuring abortions, and the stews eon- 
secrated to ihe gods ; against all which the laws raised no obstnictioos.(87) 

^ 15. Men of but common discernment, could see the deformity of theae 
religions ; but they were met by the craily priests with two spurious argu- 
ments. Firsif the miracles and prodigies which were affirmed to hsre 
taken place, and still to be daily witnessed, in the temples and before tlie 
shrines of the gods ; and, secondly^ the divination and oracles, by whidi 
these gods were said to have foretold future events. In regard to both, 
the common people were miserably imposed upon by the artifices of the 
priests, and the discerning saw it.(28) But the latter had to laugh with 
r4Uition in order to be safe. For the priests stood ready to accuse c^ tres- 
son against the gods, before a raging and superstitious multitude, all sneh 
as exposed their religious frauds. 

§ 16. At the time chosen by the Son of God for his bitlh among mes, 
the Roman religion, as well as arms, pervaded a large part of the worid. 
To be acquainted with this religion, is nearly the same as to be acqiteinted 
with the Grecian super8tition.(29) Yet there is some dilSerence between 
them ; for, besides the institutions of Numa and others, invented for polit- 
ical ends, the Romans superadded to the Grecian fables some Italic and 
Tuscan fictions, and also gave the Egyptian gods a place among their 
deities. (30) 

pzomited a happy immortality, only to those work, The advantage and necemty of the 

who distinguished themseWes by a martial Christian Reyelation^ shown from the stale 

nurit and the slaughter of numerous foes ; of relision in the ancient heathen worid ; by 

that is, to the enemies of mankind. And J. Ldand^ D.D,^ 8d ed. DuUin, 176ft, % 

the eternal bliss which they promised to vols. 8to. — Tt.'\ 

these warriors, was only acontmued indul- (28) [iSciUege/ here introduces a lone note, 

gence in vile lusts. How could such hopes showing that Dr. Moakeim^ till towiraa the 

excite to virtue t Moreover, the doctrine close of his life, did not utteriySeject thai 

of even these rewards and punishments, was common opinion of the ancients, that evil 

not an article of faith among the Greeks and tpirits sometimes aided the pagan prieeta, 

Romans, but every one l^lieved what he particularly in regard to their oraclee. fifnt 

? leased concerning it ; and, at the time of Dr. Mosheim did, we are told by his pa- 
/hrist*s birth, the followers of Epieunu pil, come at last into the opmion now gen- 
were numerous ; and while many denied, erally admitted, namely, that the paaan Offt- 
most others doubted, the reality of future cles were all mere cheats, proceedmg fiom 
letributions. Polyhiiu, Hist., lib. vi., c. the craft of the priests. See Van JMUf do 
M. Sailiutf Bell. CaUl. — Schl.} Oraculis ethnicorum ; among his Diss. Am- 
(26^ CypruM, Epist. i., p. 2, ed. Balux., steL, 1696, 4to ; and Bern.FontenelU, His. 
describes at larse the debased morals of the toire des oracles, 1687 ; with the Jesuit, J, 
pagsDs. See w> Comelii Adam Exereit. F. Baltut, R^ponse & Thistoire des dradss, 
de malis Romanorum ante pradicationem dec., Strasb., 1707, 8ve; and Suite de Is 
Evan^eli) moribus, in his Ezercitt. Ezeget. Reponse, dec, 1708, 8vo. — Tr.] 
Ezercit. V. Groning., 1712, 4to; [and, (29) See Dionyt, Haliear,, Antiquitatt. 
. what is still better authority. Si. Paul to the . Romanor., lib. vii., cap. 72, tom. i., p. 480, 
Romans, chap. L, passim. — Tr.l ed. Hudson. 

(27) [On the subject of this and several (80) See Sam, Peiitutt ad Legea Attkaa, 

preceding sections, the reader may find aat- lib. i, tit. i., p. 71. [LcclsiKitis, Diviii»> 

isiactory proof in that elaborata md candid nim Institntt., lib. i^ cap. 1tO,^^SrkL} 
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pfew § 17. Id the Raman provinces, new fonns of paganism were gradually 
ft^ ypodoeed, compounded of the ancient religions of the inhabitants and that 
€f tkeir Roman conqqerors. For these nations, who, before their subjuga- 
lion, had their peculiar gods and religious rites, were persuaded by de« 
neea to adopt many of the Roman usages. This was good policy in the 
■omana, whose interests were promoted by the extinction of the inhuman 
litos of the barbarous nations ; at the same time, the levity of those na- 
lioss, and their desire to please their masters, favoured the object.(31) 

§ 18. The most prominent religions beyond the bounds' of the Roman 
eoqpire, may be divided into two classes, the civU and the military. To 
tbe first class belong the religions of most of the Oriental nations, espe- 
cially of the Persians, the Egyptians, and the Indians. For whoever care* 
Mly inspects their religions, will see that they are adapted merely to an- 
iwer political objects ; to protect the dignity and authority of kings, to 
prsserre the public tranquillity, and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
isooiid class must be referred the religions of the northern nations. For 
all thai waa inculcated among the Germans, Britaina, Celts, Goths, ^., 
isspecttng the gods and the worship due to them, was evidently suited to 
■waken and to cherish the military virtues, fortitude, bravery, and contempt 
if death. A careful examination of these religions will evince the truth 
if these statements. 

§ 19. No nation was so rude and barbarous, as not to contain some per- 
sons capable of discerning the absurdity of the popular religions. But 
anoog these men some lacked the power and authority, others the disfx)- 
■tion, and all the wisdom, necessary to produce a reformation. This 
could not well be better exemplified, than it actually is, by the attempts of 
dbe Greek and Roman philosophers to reform the vulgar superstitions. 
They advanced many tolerably correct ideas respecting the divine nature 
aad moral duties, and they exposed, with some success, the errors of the 
prevailing religion; but all was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
ipeculauions, as clearly to show that it belongs to God only, and not to men, 
to teach the truth undebased and free from errors. 

§ 20. Among the more civilized nations at the time the Son of God ap- 
peared, two species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, the Grecian^ which 
was also adopted by the Romans, and the Oriental, which had many fol- 
bwers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and among the Jews. The for- 
mutt was appropriately called philosophy ; the latter, by such as spoke 
Greek, was called jvChji^, that is, knowledge (ss. 8e^) of God ; because its 
feDowers pretended to restore the lost knowledge of the supreme God. (32) 
The advocates of both kinds of philosophy, were split into numerous con- 
asoding sects ; yet with this diflerence, that all the sects of Oriental phi- 
losophy set out with one and the same fundamental principle, and there- 
fcre, were agreed in regard to many points of doctrine ; but the Greeks 
were not agreed about the first principles of human wisdom. Of the Ori- 
SMal philosophy we shall give account hereal\er ; of the Grecian philoso- 
pby and its sects notice will be taken here. 

(31) [Strmbo^ Geogrmph., lib. iy., p. 189, in regard to tho existence and prevalence of 

Ac. — 5^A/.] an Oriental philosophy, going under the name 

(33) St. Find mentions and disapprores of yvucic, so early as the days of Christ and 

Wtb kinds of philosophy ; namely, the Gre- his apostles. On this subject more wiU be 

muk, Coloa. ii., 8, and the Oriental, or aaid nereafter. See cent, i., pt. ii., ch. i., 

Ypw^if, 1 Tim. ▼!., 30. [Dr. Mo$heim has n. 7. — Tr.] 
■MS eeaaoxcd tot his coafident tasertioot 
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§ 21. Some of the Grecian sects declared open war against all religico \ 
others admitted, indeed, the existence of God and of religion, hut they 0^ 
scared the truth rather than threw light upon it. Of the former class wwt 
the Epicureans and the Academics. The Epicureans maintained, that the 
world arose from chance ; that the gods T whose existence they did aoi 
dare to deny) neither did nor could extena their providential care to ho* 
man affairs ; that the soul was mortal ; that pleasure(Z2) was lo be 80U|^ 
as man*s ultimate end ; and that virtue was to be prized only for its tub* 
senriency to this end. The Academics denied the possibility of airiffaig 
at truth and certainty, and therefore held it uncertain whether the gods «s* 
isted or not; whether the soul is mortal or survives the body; whether 
virtue is preferable to vice, or the contrary.(34) At the birth of Jeans 
Christ, these two sects were very numerous and influential, being favoured 
by the men of rank and by nearly all the opulent.(35) 

(33) . [** The ambiguity of the word pleas- Et nuHo credant mundum rectore moveri, 

wre his produced many diapute* in the ex- Natur& volvente vices et lucis et anni : 

plication of the Epicurean system. If by Atque idco intrepidi qucconque altaria tsa> 
pkMsure ba understood only sensual gratifi- sunt. 

cations, the tenet here advanced is iiSispu- [Dr. Msheim, in these sections, is giviQg 

tably monstrous. But if it bo taken in a the dark side of pagan philosophy. Like 

larger sense, and be extended to intellectual his other translators, therefore, I would aim 

and moral objects, in what does the scheme so to soften his pictures, that the leaa ia« 

of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, differ formed reader may not be misled. This, I 

from the opinions of those Christian philoso- am persuaded. Dr. Mosheim would biimelf 

phers who maintain that self-tove is the only approve, as may be inferred from the foQofr- 

q>ring of all human affections and actions!" ing long note, inserted apparently for tneh 

— MacL Epicurus distinguished between a purpose in the parallel passage of lib 

eorportal pleasure and menial. But he ac- Comment, de Reb. Christ, ante GoDttut., 

counted both sensitivef because he held the p. 17, 18. "I cannot sgree with those wbft 

tCMil to be maieriai His conceptions of maintain, that every one of the philosteheil 

pleasure did not extend beyond natural pleas- of those times, even such as discoursed waH 

wres ; the chief of which he supposed to be on religious subjects, was hostile to all M> 

a calm and tranquil state of mind^ undis- ligion. I think those learned modems have 

tiiibed by any fear of God or by any soUci- gone too far, who have endeavoured to prote 

tude about the future, and attended with that every sect of the philosophers, either 

freedom from bodily pain. His system, openly or covertly, aimed to rip up the foun* 

therefore, denied the very idea of moral or dationa of all religion. Are we to believo 

religious pleasures, and it required atheism that not one of the many great and woctiiv 

as its foundation. See Slaudlin's Geschich. men of those times, however free from m 

d. Mondphilos., p. 836, &c. Hanov., 1822, intentions, was so fortunate as to make a 

Svo. — 7r.] proper use of his reason 1 Must all those 

(34) [The Academics or Platonists be- who professed theism, and spoke sublimely 
e§me indeed skeptical, especially those of of the divine perfections, be regarded as 
the Middle Academy. Some real Pyrrhon- impostors, who said one thing and meant 
ists likewise assumed the name of Academ- another 1 Yet the celebrated and acute W, 
its. Still it is probable the great body of WarburUm^ to mention no others, lately ex- 
Academics, like Cicerot who is accounted pended much inffenuity and learning to bring 
one of them, merely held that all human us to such conclusions. See his very elab- 
knowledge is intperfeet^ that is, fslls short orate and noted work, entitled The divino 
oieerUdnty ; that, of course, we are obliged Legation, dtc., vol. i., p. 332, dec, and p. 
in all cases to act upon probabilities^ of 419, dec. He would have us think, that ul 
which there are different degrees. — TV.] the philosophers who taught the immortality 

(35) The Epicureans were the most nu- of the soul, secretly denied it ; that they 
merous of the two. See Cicero, de Finibus held Nature to be the only Deitv, and human 
bonor. et malor., lib. i., cap. 7, lib. ii., cap. souls to be particles severed nrom the soul 
14, and Disput. Tuscul., lib. v., cap. 10. of the world, to which they return at the 
Hence Juvenal, Satyr, xiii., v. 86, dec., thus death of the bodv. But not' to mer lion thai 
eompUina of the many atheists at Rome : he cites only Grecian p^losophers, whils 
Sunt in fortmiB qui catibus omnia ponant, other natiotts had their poitosopoeia also dil^ 
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§ 8S. To the aecond class belong the AnstoteUans^ the Stoics^ and the Plo* 
tmucs: none of whom spoke of God, religion, and moral duties, in a man« 
aoor to be of much service to mankind. The god of Aristotle^ is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a being regardless of human af- 
Um, and happy in his own contemplations. Such a god, differing but lit- 
lls from the god of Epicurus, we hlive no reason either to love or to fear. 
Whether this philosopher held the soul to be mortal or immortal, is at least 
doiibifuL(36) Now what solid and sound precepts of virtue and piety can 
that man give, who denies the providence of Grod, and not obscurely inti« 
nates that the soul is mortal T 

§ 83. The god of the Stoics has a little more of majesty ; nor does he 

sit mnsmg supinely, above the heavens and the stars. Yet he is described 

as a corporeal being, united to matter by a necessary connexion ; andy 

^reover, as subject to fate : so that he can bestow neither rewards nor 

ashments.(37^ That this sect held to the extinction of the soul, at 
ueath, is allowed by all the learned. Now such doctrines take away the 
atroogest motives to virtue. And accordingly, the moral system fi the 
Stoics is a body that is fair and beautiful, but without sinews and actirs 
limbs.(38) 

§ 24. Pi^9 seems to have exceeded all the other philosophers in wisdom. 
For he held the world to be governed by an independent, powerful, and in- 
teUigent God ; and he taught men, what to fear and what to hope for, after 
death. Yet his doctrines not only rest on very slender foundations, and 
are exceedingly obscure, but they represent the supreme Creator as des- 
titute of several perfection8,(39) and as limited to a certain place. His 

faring widely fiom the Grecian, the renowned plan all wise and perfect, and from which, of 

intfaor depends not on plain and explicit tea- consequence, the supreme Being, morally 

tiowoy, which seems necessary to justify so speaking, can never depart. So that wh«s 

heavy a charge, hut merely on conjectures, Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject 

on single examples, and on inferences from to immutable fale^ this means no more than 

the doctrines held by certain philosophers, that be is subject to the wisdom of hit own 

If thb kind of proof be allowed, if single in- counsels, and acts ever in conformity with 

sCanccs and inferences are sufficient to con- his supreme perfections. The following r»- 

vict men of duplicity when no shadow of markablc passage of Seneca^ drawn from the 

suspicion appears in their language, who fifth chapter of his book de Provideniiti, it 

will be iband innocent t Though but an sufBcient to confirm the explication we hsTe 

cudioarv man, and far inferior to W arburton, here given of the Stoical fate. Ille ipse 

ret I could prove that all the theologians in omnium conditor et rector, tcripsii quidem 

Chnstcndom disbelieve uUcrly what they /o/a, scd sequitur. Semper parett semel 

teach in public ; and that they covertly aim jussit.^* — Macl. This fine apology will not 

to instil the poison of impiety into men's l>ear a strict scrutiny. The Stoics thero- 

mmda, if I might be allowed to assail them selves differed in opinion, and they generally 

m ihe manner this learned writer assails the had indistinct notions. But most of them 

phiJofOpben.** — Tr.} held fate to be rather a phyneal than a mora/ 

(30) See the notes on my I^tin transla-^ ncccKttity ; though some of them, at times, 

ton oj^ R. Cydircrtk's Intellectual Syhtcm, confounded it with Jove, nature, or a pan- 

t*nu i^ p 66, 500 ; torn, ii., p 1171 ; and thcittlic god, ss Seneca does in the paaaag* 

V»cA. MomrguiM, Plan theologique du Pyth- quoti'd. — Tr.] 

•ZortMme, torn, i., p. 76, dec. (38) lliese remarks receive some illoo- 

(37) [^ Thus is the Stoical doctrine of tration from my note on Cudwortk"* Intel 

/tic generally represented, but not more gen- Syst., torn, i., p. 517. 

rr^lv than unjustly. Their /o/vm, ^hcn (39) [He ascribed to God neither omnip- 

carefuUy and aUeiUively examined, seems to otencc, nor omnipresence, nor omniscience. 

lave signified no nune, m the mtcntion of the — Schl. But Dr. Maclaine here enters his 

«tsest of tlial sect, than the plan of govern- dissent. He says, ** All the divine perfec- 

•cbt formed origuiallj in the divine mind, a tions are frequently acknowledged hy that 
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doctrine concerning demons and the human soul, is singularly adapted to 
produce and encourage 8uper8tition.(40) Nor will his system of morah 
command very high estimation, if we exainine it in all its parts, and in- 
quire into its first principles/41) 

§ 25. As all these sects held many things inconsistent with sound rea- 
son, and were addicted to never-ending contentions and debates, some 
moderate and well-disposed men concluded to follow none of them imjdi- 
citly, but to glean from aU whatever was good and consonant to reason, and 
reject the rest. Hence originated in Egypt, and particularly at Alexandria, 
a new mode of philosophizing called the edictie. One Potamon, of Alex- 
andria, has been represented as its author ; but the subject has its difficnl- 
iie8.(42) That this sect flourished at Alexandria in the age of our Saviour, 
is manifest from the Jewish Philo^ who philosophized according to its prin- 
ciples.(48) These Eclectics held Plato in the highest estimation ; but 
they unscrupulously modified his doctrines by incorporating what they 
pleased from the other philosophers.(44) 

§ 26. It will be easy to see, what inference should be drawn from this 
account of the lamentable state of the world at the time of Christ's birth. 
It may serve to teach us, that the human race was then wholly corrupt, 
and that a divine teacher was needed to instruct mankind in the true prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and to recall the wanderers into the paths 

philosopher.'* I wish he had giycn proof of aflerwtrd did, ihotigh the few followers thej 

this assertion, if he was able to make it good, had did not merit the title of a tcei. — SeMl.J 

— TV.] (43) [For he philosophized in the manner 

(40) [Hebelieved, that God employs good of Clement Alex, Ongen, and the other 
and evil demons in the government of the Christian doctors, who were certainly EcteC" 
worid, and that men can have commerce tic». For the most part he follows Plato^ 
with these demons. A person believing this, and hence many account him a pure Platon- 
may easily be led to regard idolatry as not ist. But he often commends the Stoics, 
▼eiy irrational. — Schl.l Pythagoreans, and others, and adopts their 

(41) The defects of the Platonic philoso- opinions. — Schl,] 

phy are copiously, but not venr accurately, (44) See Godfr. OUariutt de Philosophia 
depicted by Fran. Baltus, in a French work, Eclec^ica, James Brueker^ and others. [On 
Defense des peres accuses de Platonisme ; the philosophy, as weH as the vulgar poly- 
Paris, 1711, 4to. [Plato has, moreover, theism of tne ancient pagans, the best work 
been accused of Spinozism. For Bayle for the mere English reader, seems to be 
(Continuation des pens^es diverses sur la that already mentioned, J. LelantVt Advan- 
Comete, &c., cap. S5) and Gundling (in tage and necessity of the Christian revela- 
Otiis, fasc. 2, ana in Gundlingiani.s, m. 43 tion, shown from the state of religion in the 
and 44) tax him with confounding (?od with ancient heathen world, second ed , 1766, S 
matter. But Zimmermann (Opusc., tom. i., vols. 8vo. The history of philosophy among 
p. 762, &c.) and the elder Scfulhom (Amos- the ancients has not been critically and ably 
nitatt. literar., tom. iz., xii., and xiii.) have written in English, nor by Enfflishmeiu 
defended the character of Plato. — ScfU.] Staniey*9 lives, 6lc., 1655, 4to, is full of 

(42) [/. Brueker, Historia crit. philos., mistakes ; and Enfield's abridgment of 
tom. ii., p. 193, has shown, that in regard to Bruckcr, is quite superficial. The best gen- 
the controversies maintained by Heumann, eral wortcs are J. Brycker*a Historia cntica 
Hasaeus and others, respecting this nearly philosophiaB, Lips., 1741-67, 6 vols. 4to, and 
unknown Potamon^ the probability is, that he the more recent German works by Tiede* 
lived about the close of the second century ; mann (6 vols. 8to, 1791-97), BukU (7 
that his speculations had little effect ; and vols. 8vo» 1796-1804). Tennemann (13 
that Ammonius is to be regarded as the vols. 8vOf 1798-1820), and I^tter^ 12 vols, 
founder of the Eclectic sect. Yet this will 8vo, 1 829-63. The history of moral philoso- 
not forbid our believing, what Bruckcr him- phy or ethics, is well treated by Cp. Meinera 
•elf admits, that there were some Grecian (krit. Geschichte, 2 vols. 8vot 1800-1) and 
pfailosopheTs as early as the times of Christ, C. F. Si'dwUin, Gesch. der Moralphiloao- 
viho specabted veiy mueh as the Eclectics pbie, 182S, p. 1065, 8vo. — TV.] 
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ot Tirtne and piety. And it may teach those who before were ignorant of 
tty how great adfantagee and supports, in all the circumstances of life, the 
hnnan family hare derived from the advent of Christ, and from the religion 
which he taught.: Many despise and ridicule the Christian religion, not 
kaowiDg thai*rit thi^ are indebted for all the blessings they enjoy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CIVIL AMD RELIGIOUS STATE OP THE JEWS AT THE BIRTH OF 

CHRIST. 

{ 1. Herod the Great then reigned.—^ 2. Suto of the Jews after his Dcoth. — ^ 3. Their 
Tioables and Calamities, — 4 ^ which were increased by their leading Men.— -^ 5. Their 
Religion greatly corrupted, both among the Common People — ^ 6. and among their 
Teeebers, who were diTided into three Sects. — ^ 7. Their Dissensions.—-^ 8. Their 
Tolcntion of each other. — ^ 9. The Essenes.— ^ 10. The Therapeuta. — ^ 11. Moral 
Doctrines of these Sects. — ^ 12. Low State of Reliffion amonff the People.--^ 13. The 
Kabbala, a Source of Error.— -4 14. Their Form of Worship, debased by Pagan Rites. — 
4 15. Causes of the Corruption of the Nation. — ^ 16. Yet Religion not wholly ex- 
tinct.— 4 17. The Samaritans. — 4 I^- State of the Jews out of Palestine. 

§ 1. The State of the Jewish people, among whom the Saviour chose 
lo be bom, was little better than that of otiier nations. Herod, whose 
crimes procured him the title of the Greats then governed, or, rather, op- 
pressed the nation, being a tributary king und(;r the Romans. He drew on 
himself universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, and wars ; and he ex- 
hausted the wealth of the unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his excessive 
magnificence, and his immoderaie largesses. Under his administration 
Roman luxury and great licentiousness spread over Palestine.(l) In re- 
ligion he was professedly a Jew, but he copied the manners of those who 
despise all religion. 

§ 2. On the death of this tyrant, the Romans allowed Archelaus, his son, 
with the title of Exarch, to reign over half of Palestine [viz., Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea] ; the other half was divided between two other sons of Herod, 
Anlipas and Philip. Archelaus copied after the vices of his father ; and 
therefore, in the tenth year of his reign, he was publicly accused before 
Augustus and deprived of his crown. (2) The countries he had governed 
were now reduced to the form of a Roman province, and were annexed to 
Syria. This change in the form of government, brought heavy troubles 
and calamities upon the Jews, and at last destroyed the nation. 

§ 3. The Romans did not, indeed, wholly prohibit the Jews from retain- 
iog their national laws, and the religion established by Moses. Their re- 
ligious affairs were still conducted by a high priest, with priests and Le« 

(1) See Ckrut. Noliiif Historia Idumara, larius, Historia Herodum, in his Diss. Acao 
Havercamp'scdit. of Joscphus, torn, ii, p. part, i., and especially the Jewish histori- 
Z, A£. Ja, Batnage^ Histoire dcs Juifs, an, Flaviwt JosepkuSf in bis Wars of the 



lorn I., part i., p. 27, &c. H. Noris, Ccen- Jews. 

otaph. Pisan , li , 6. H. PrideauXi Con- (2) [J(»r;tAu<, Antiq. Jud., lib. xrii., cap. 

Bexwna, 6lc., part ii., lib. viii. Chr. Ccl- 13, andde Bello Jud., lib. ii., cap. 6. — ScA/.j 

Vol. L— E 
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vites under him, and by their national senate or Sanhedrim. The exta* 
rior of their worship, with a few exceptions, remained unaltered. But the 
amount of evil brought upon this miserable people, by the presence of te 
Romans among them, whom they viewed as polluted and detestable, hf 
the cruelty and avarice of the governors, and by the fradds and rapaci^ 
uf the publicans, is almost incalculable. Unquestionably, those Jews lived 
more comfortably who were subject to the other two sons of Herod. 

§ 4. But the measure of liberty and comfort allowed to the Jews by 
the Romans, was wholly dissipated by the profligacy and crimes of those 
who pretended to be patriots and guardians of the nation. Their principal 
men, their high priests, as we learn from Josephus, were abandoned 
wretches, who had purchased their places by bribes or by deeds of in- 
iquity, and who maintained their ill-acquired authority by every species of 
flagitious acts. The other priests, and all who held any considerable of- 
fice, were not much better. The multitude, excited by such examples, 
ran headlong into every sort of iniquity, and by their unceasing robberies 
tad seditions they armed against themselves both the justice of God and 
the vengeance of men. (3) 

§ 5. Two religions then flourished in Palestine, viz., the Jewish and 
the Samaritan ; between the followers of which a deadly hatred pre- 
vailed. The nature of the former is set forth in the Old Testament. But 
in the age of the Saviour, it had lost much of its primitive form and char- 
acter. The people universally were infected with certain prevalent and 
pernicious errors, and the more learned were at variance on points of the 
greatest moment. All looked for a deliverer ; not, however, such a one as 
God had promised, but a powerful warrior and a vindicator of their national 
libertie8.(4) All placed the sum of religion in an observance of the Mo- 
saic ritual, and in certain external duties towards their own countrymen. 
All excluded the rest of mankind from the hope of salvation, and of course, 
whenever they dared, treated them with hatred and inhumanity. (5) 'I'o 
these fruitful sources of vice, must be added various absurd and supersti- 
tious opinions concerning the Divine nature, genii, magic, d6c., which they 
had partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and partly 
imbibed from the neighbouring Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians.(6) 

^ 6. The learned, who pretended to a superior knowledge of the law 
and of theology, were divided into various sects and parties,(7) among 

(3) [See Josephus, de Bello Jud./lib. v., (6) [See Th. Gait, Obscrvf. ad Jambli" 

cap. 13, ^ 6, and Basnage, Histoire dea chum^ de Myster Aeffypu, p. 206, and G. 

Juifa, torn, i., cap. 16. — Schl."] Sale, Preface to his Lng. tranal. of the Ko- 

(i) [This is proved by J. Basnage, Hist, ran, p. 72. Even Josephus, Antiq. Jud., 

deaJuifs, torn. v.,cap. 10. That not only the lib. iii., c. 7, <f 2, admiis that the Jewish 

Pharisees, but all Jews of whatever sect, religion was corrupted among the Babyloni- 

both in and out of Palestine, were expecting ans. — Schl.] 

a Messiah, is shown by Dr. Mosheim, in his (7) Besides these three more noted sects, 

Commcntt. de Rob. Christ., &c., p. 40, there were, undoubtedly, others among the 

from the following texts, John i., 20-26 ; x., Jews in the time of Christ. The Herodians 

24, <S:.c. ; xii., 34. Matt, ii., 4-6 ; xxi., 9 ; are mentioned in the sacred volume, the 

xxvi., 63, &c. — Schi] Gauhnites by Josephus, and other sects bv 

(5) [Hence other nations, not without rea- Epiphanius, und hy Hesesipput in Eusthi- 

son, regarded the Jews as enemies of man- us ; all of wl ':h cannot be supposed to De 

kind. $Jee the examples collected by J. mere fiction* [Dr. Mosheim's additional 

Eisner, Observatt. Sacr. in N. T., torn, ii., remarks on ihis subject, in his Commcntt. 

4) 274.— iSdW.j de lUb. ( hr. ante (J M , p. 43-46, well do- 
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which three were most numerous and influential ; namely, the Pharisees^ 
die Sadducees^ and the Essenes, The two first are often mentioned in the 
riptures : but for a knowledge of the Essenes we arc indebted to Josephus, 



insertion here. They are as follows, written largely concerning tliis people. Th. 
••To vindicate my assertion, that Epipkani' Sig". Bayer uronoscd writing a book respect- 
us* account of the Jewish sects, in the begin- ing thcni, which, perhaps, was unfinished at 
Bing of his book de Haresibiis^ is not, prob- his death. The origin and tme character of 
aby, altogether untrue, I will otTer a con- this sect are still unsettled. That they can- 
jec'ture, which, the more I consider it, the not be classed among Christians, is now 
Dore imporUnt it appears. 1 propose it for clear. For what they know of Christ, they 
the consideration of the learned. It may, have learned from the Chaldean Ciiristians, 
perhaps, serve to remove some obacuritics among whom many of them live; nor do 
from axKient ecclesiastical htstor)'. Epipha- they worship or honour Christ. Most of 
nioa states, that there was amons the Jews a the modems incline to regard them as de- 
sect of HimerobaptiMtt^ who had this pecu- sccnded from those SabianM, who are so 
liarity, that they washed themselves daily, often mentioned in the Koran of Mohammed, 
The same sect is mentioned by an ancient and by Maimonides. But their customs and 
writer, ihgetippus, quoted by KaschiuSy their doctrines are wholly different from those 
Hist. Cedes., lib. iv., cap. 22, and by Jus- attributed to the Sabiana ; and from their 
hn yfartyr^ Dial, cum I'ryph., p. 245, ed. being called Sabians by the Mohammedans, 
Jebh., though the latter abridges the name, nothing can be inferred, because it is well 
railini; them Baptists. Nor is this sect known that the Arabians apply this name to 
omittrd in the Index of Heresies falsely as- all who reject their religion, 
rriticd to Jerome. The author of the Clem' *' I am inclined to look upon these Chris- 
rtumi, homil. ii . c. 23, says, the founder of tians of St. John^ as descendants of those 
the sect was named JoAn, and had twelve Hcmerobaptists who were a Jewish sect 
4;io«tle9 and th.rty chief men to aid him. about the time of Christ. For this opinion 
'Fhc Mmc account occurs in the Epitome I offer the following arguments : Firsts they 
pestcruHi Petri. ^ 20, which is subjoined to profess to be Jews ; and say, their ancestors 
the Clementina. Either no credit is due to lived on the banks of the Jordan, whence 
a'jv ancient hisiorv, or these numerous and thcv were driven by the Mohammedans. 
Ti'rv aicjcnt wiinrs-sc.s, who cannot be sus- Tliis arrrument I consider as overthrowing 
pcctcd of fraud or ijjnorance, must be be- the hyi)olhcsis which makes them to be Sa- 
iieved when they assert that there was a Uans, Secondly, they place their depend- 
•ecl .imong the Jews called Hcmerah(ip!ist.n. ancc for pardon and salvation on iheir fre- 
Kpiphanius* whole story, therefore, is not to queut bodily ablutions ; which was also the 
!»i.* a'-rounted fabulous. distinguishing error of the Hcmerobaptists. 
•• Tho descendants of these Hcmcrobup' At this day the Dtsr.iples of John^ as they 
t ■;•. I "*ii*j»cct,arestillexistinjj. The learn- call themselves, are solemnly baptized by 

• d v.ili know, that there is in Persia and In- their priests but onre a year; whereas the 
«i 4. a numerous and widespread community, Hcmerobaptists daily purified themselves 
tt'io rail themselves Mendai Ijahi^ Disci- with water. But it is a fixed principle with 
y.^ if John. The Europeans call them them all to this day, that, the oficner they 

♦ '-; r.'is of St. Johrij because they have baptize, the holier and more happy they are ; 
» • *I:j;ht knowledjje of Christ. Hy the and they therefore would all receive baptism 
«>-. "I. wr.itTs they are called Siibhi or every month, nay, every day, if they could. 
>- ( 'oucerning them, //j^na/iu* a Jc5U, The avarice of tlieir prie.sts, who will not 
A * AT'iu lite monk who lived long among baptize them without a fee, has rendered the 
i.ie'11. has written a book, entitled Narratio repetition of the rite less fre(juent. Thmily^ 
*jr.f\r.:*. ntuiim et crrorum Christianorum the founder of this sect, like that of the Hr- 
S. jf> lar.r.i"*, \'c. Rome, 1652, 8vo. it is merobaptists, was named John ; and he has 
no ci;!»tLTn;»t!!>le performance, and contains left a book, which is pre.sened with rever- 
manv things deserving attention, though it ence as beinn divine. It is rommonly sup- 
.n ill dgested and unpolished in its style, posed, that this John was JoKh the baptist^ 
B' " d*^s this Ignatius, Bart. Herbelot (in (Jlirist's forerunner rnenfionMJ iti the Scrip- 
Oi* .i-JtS. Orient, voce Suhi\ Asxeman {lixh- tures. Hence many conrliulc \\.a\ the Sa- 
I .»':.. ' »r.<nt. Clement. Vat), Thertnot and bians are descended from liu; di^nj.Ies of 
T'.-''*" ."rfm thi'ir Travels). £,'nu^/i. A't/m/;- Juhn the Bapfist. So ihoii^lit Ii^nnlms a 
/'• ;.\ ti iiitiitt. exot.. fasc. ii, rap. 11), and Jcau : Narratio de Chr. St. Johun. i^ic. cap. 
\ir. rermrly, Fourmont (Hist, of Paris, ii., p. 13, &,c. But what this sect relate of 
\«--d of ItiKriptions), am^ others, hsvc their John, as stated by Ignatius himself, 
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PhilOf and others. These principal sects agreed, indeed, respecting Ui« 
fundamental principles of the Jewish religion ; and yet, respecting ques- 
tions of the highest importance, and such as relate to the salvation of Uis 
soul, they were engaged in endless contentions. The pernicious effects 
of the&e dissensions of the learned on the common people may be easily 
conceived. 

§ 7. They disagreed, first respecting the law itself, or the rule which 
God had given them. The Pharisees superadded to the vjriiten law aa 
oral or unwritten law, handed down by tradition, which both the Sadducees 
and the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the written law. They differed 
also respecting the import of the law. For the Pharisees held to a double 
sense of the Scriptures, the one obvious and literal, the other recondite and 
figurative, while the Sadducees held only to the literal sense of the Bible. 
Many of the Essenes, dissenting from both, maintained that the words of 
the law are of no authority, but that the things expressed by them are im- 
agery, indicative of sacred and divine things. To these contests concern- 
ing the law, were added others on subjects of the highest moment, and par- 
ticularly respecting the punishments and rewards announced in the law. 
The Pharisees supposed them to affect both the body and the soul, and to 
extend beyond the present life, while the Sadducees held to no future ret- 
ributions. The Essenes took a' middle course, admitting future rewards 
and punishments, but confining them to the soul. The body they held to 
be a malignant substance, and the temporary prison of the soul. (8) 

^ 8. Notwithstanding these sects contended about points of such vast 
moment, it does not appear that they resorted to religious persecution of 
each other. Yet this forbearance and moderation, no one acquainted with 

clearly ihow him to be diverse from the Bap- ciet. reg. scicnt., Gotting., 1780. The most 
iut. For they deny, that their John sufTcrcd probable conclusion is, that these people are 
death under Herod ; they say, he died a nat- not to be classed among either Jews, Chris- 
ural death in a town of Persia, called Scius- tians, or Mohammedans ; but are of uncer- 
ter, and was buried in the adjacent fields of tain origm, and have a religion of their own^ 
that town. They state slso, that he had a compounded of Judaism, Christianitv, Par- 
wife and four children. Only a few of the sism, and Islamism. For a list of the wri- 
things they relate of their Johm accord with tcrs who treat of them, see Ndeselt^s An- 
what our Scriptures relate of John the Bajh weisung, &c., ^ 474, and Sldudlin^e kirchl. 
tist; and these few things, like \<rhat they Geographie, vol. ii.. p. 706. See aUo A. 
also say of Christ, they doubtless learned Neander^ Kirchcngcsch., b. i., abt. ii.. ^ 646, 
from those Christians with whom they asso- note 2 ; and Giescler's Text-book of Eccf. 
ciated to avoid the oppressions of the Mo- Hist., translated by Cunningham, Boston, 
hammedans; and finding these thmgs not 1836, vol. i., p. 40, note 4; and the Art. 
inconsistent with their faith, and being un- Sabier, in the Conversations-Lexicon — Tr.J 
able, from their extreme ignorance, to refute (8) [For an account of the three Jewish 
them, they embraced and still retain them, sects, see Ja, Trigland, S3mtagma Trium 
What degree of weight this supposition of Scriptorum illustrium (viz., Jo. Scaiiger, 
mine deserves, will better appear when the Joh. Drutius, and Nicoi. Serarivs), de Ju- 
sacretl books ofthis people, and especially the dcorum Sectis. Delft, 1702, 2 vols 4to. 
book said to be written by their founder JoAn, After these, Ja. Basnage and Hum, Pri- 
shall be published. These were, a few years denux (in their Jewish histories), the authois 
since, introduced into the king's library at of Introductions to the books of the N. Test. 
Paris ; so that we may hope the learned will (and of works on Jewish Antiquities), and 
sooner or later have access to them." These many others, have described these sects, 
sacred boo'ks of the SahianM of Hedshar in some more and some less successfully. Mi^- 
Persia, have been examined with consider- ekeim, de Keb. Christianor. ante (J. M , p. 
able care; see, among others, JIf. Norberg, 46 — See also JosCa Algem. Gesrh <I. .». 
de religions et ling. Sabnorom, in Com. So- nel. Volkes, vol. i., p. 617, &c.— 7r.] 
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the history of those times will ascribe to noble and generous principles. 
The Sadducees were supported by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people, and, of course, neither sect could rise 
op in hostility against the other without the most imminent hazard. Be- 
sides, on the least appearance of tumult or sedition, the Romans would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders with severity. We may add that- 
the Sadducees were of accommodating, gentlemanly manners, and, from 
the principles of their sect, were averse from all broils and altercations. (9) 

^ 0. The Essenes could more easily avoid contention with the other 
sects, because they lived, for the most part, in retired places, and remote 
from intercourse with mankind. They were scattered over Syria, Egypt, 
and the neighbouring countries ; and, holding religion to consist in silence 
and meditation, they endeavoured, by a strict mode of life, and by various 
observances, borrowed probably from the Egyptians,(10) to raise themselves 
to higher degrees of virtue. They were not all, liowever, of the same sen? 
limems. Some lived in celibacy, and made it their care to instruct and 
educate the children of others. Others married wives ; not to gratify their 
natural propensities, but solely to propagate the human race.(ll) Those 
living in Syria held that God may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet they 
believed that they must be offered in a manner very different from the 
common mode among the Jews : hence it appears that they did not reject 
the literal sense of the Mosaic law. But those who inhabited the deserts 
of Eg>*pt maintained that no sacrifice should be presented to God, except 
that of a composed mind, absorbed in the contemplation of divine things; 
which shows that they put an allegorical sense upon the whole Jewish 
law.(12) 

§ 10. The Therapeuta, of whom Philo wrote a whole book,(l3) are 
commonly reckoned a branch of the Essene family ; whence the well- 
known distinction of practical and theoretical Essenes. But whether this 
classification is correct, may be doubted. For nothing is discoverable 
in the customs or institutions of the Therapeutae which evinces abso- 
lutely that I hey were a branch of the Essenes ; nor has Philo so repre- 
sented them. Who can denv, that other fanatical Jews besides Essenes 
may have uYiited together and formed a society? But I agree entirely 
with those who regard the Therapeutffi as being Jews who claimed to be 
true disciples of Moses, and as being neither Chrisiians nor Egyptians. 
In reality, they were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, who led a life in- 
congruous alike with the law of Moses and with sober reason.(14) 

(9) [See Commentt. de Reb. Chr. ante C. Essay, de Vera notione coenn Domini, p. 4, 

M , p. 48, where Dr. M. proves from Jott- subjoined to his Intellectual System.] 

fhu (Antiq. Jud., 1 xviii., c. 1, and I. xiii., (13) Philo, de Vita contcmplativa, in liM 

c. 10) that the Saddococs were all men of works, p. 889. 

ihb ; and (from his Bell. Jud.. I. ii.. c. 8) (14) Tlie principal writers coneennnj^ the 



that they bad little sympathy for others. Dr. Tkcrapeatx are mentioned by J. A. Fabri- 

M. thioks he finds the picture of a Sadduceo eiuSf Lux Salutar. Kvaii^. toti orbi exor, 

in the rich man described in Luke xvi., 19. cap. iv., p. 55. [The more ample account of 

— ScA/.] the Therapeutap, given by Dr. Mosheim m 

(10) See Lu. Holsienius, fioten on Pot- his Commentt. de Reb. Chr., Ac, p. 55, &c.^ 
|ihyry, de Vita Pytbagorv, p. 1 1, ed. Kuster. is thus abridged by Schleccl. '• The Thera- 

(11) (Sec JosrpkuSt de uello Jud., lib. ii., peutae wished to pass for disciples of Mosea, 
c. 8, i i3. — Sckl] notwithstanding their wide departure from 

4l2) [See Moaketm's note oo Cudwortk's him. They gave up all their property, and 
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§ 11. It was not possible that any one of these sects shoald incalcata 
and diffuse the true principles of virtue and piety. The Pharisees^ as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disregarded internal purity ; and by a 
vain ostentation and an austere life, sought for popular applause ; and 
also ascribed mote authority to their vain traditions, than to the holy com- 
mandments of God, Matt, xxiii., 13, &c. The Sadducees gave a stimu- 
lus to iniquity, and to every lust, by discarding all future rewards and 
punishments. The Essenes, a fanatic and superstitious tribe, made piety 
to consist in a holy indolence and a dislike of mankind ; and thus they 
sundered the ties of society. 

§ 12. When those who assumed the name and the prerogatives of the wise 
were involved in such darkness and such altercations, who can doubt that 
the religion and piety of tlie common people were in a low and debased 
state? They were sunk in deplorable ignorance of divine things, and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves acceptable to God by their 
attention to sacrifices, ablutroiis, and the other ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses. From this twofold source [the ignorance of the people and the 
blindness of their leaders] flowed those polluted morals and that profligate 
life which characterized the greater part of the Jews while Christ was 
among them. (15) Hence our Saviour compared the people to wandering 
sheep,^who had no shepherd, Matt, x., 6; xv., 24; and their teachers to 
blind men, who attempt to show others the way when they cannot see it 
themselves, Matt, xv., 14 ; John ix., 39. 

betook themselves to retired situations, The chief advocates of this opinion aze B. 
where they lived in sohtary huts, without ite Afon//ai/r.o7i, in theNotcstonisFr. txaoa- 
sacrifices, without any external worship, and lation of FhilOf and M. U Quietly Christianpt 
without labour ; mortifying their bodies by Oricns, torn, ii., p. 332. On the other hand, 
fasting and their souls by unceasing contem- Scaliger^ Chamier, Lightfoot^ Dailli, tht 
plation, in order to brin^ their heaven-born two Btunattts^ PrideauXt Ittig, BuddaUy 
spirits, now imprisoned m bodies, into light Moshcvn^ BaumgarteUt and recently J. A. 
and liberty, ana fit them better for the celcs- Orsi (His. Eccles., vol. i., p. 77) and iiange^ 
tial mansions after death. They assembled (Preface to Philo's Works) have maintained 
together every seventh day of the week, that they were Jew»t and of the sect of Es- 
when, after hearing a discourse and offering tenea. J. J. Lange^ in a Dissert., published 
prayers, they ate together, feeding on salt, in 1721, maintained, upon very slender 
and bread, and water. This meal was fol- grounds, tliat they were Oriental philoso' 
lowed by a sacred dance, which they pro- phcrtf o{ melancholy temperament, who had 
tracted through the night and till the dawn imbibed some Jewish notions. And Ja- 
of day. At first the men and women danced blonsky^ in an Essay on the subject, makes 
apart ; afterward, guided by inspiration, they them to be Egyptian priestt, addicted to as- 
danced together, and laboureu by violent trology and other sacred sciences of the 
movements, outcries, songs, and voices, to Egyptians." Dr. Mosheim pertinently ob- 
ezpress the love of God then working in their serves (Com. dc Reb., &:c., p. 60), "The 
soula. Into such follies can human reason Christian monktj who evidently originated 
fall when it has mistaken notions of God in Egypt, borrowed their peculiarities frcs* 
and of human nature. It is still debated the practical Essenes ; for nothing can be 
whether these Therapeutae wore Christians, more similar than the rules and regulations 
ftt Jews, or heathen philosophers. Eiuebius of the ancient monks and those of the £s- 
(Hist. Eccles., 1. ii.,c. 17) re^rded them as senes, as described by Joscphus. On the 
Christian monks, established m Egypt by St. other hand, the Christian tUitarics, called 
Mark ; and many Romish writers, to support Eremitet, copied afler the theoretical Em^ 
the hiffh antiquity of monkery, zealously do- genet, or Thcrapeuta.'* — TV.] 
fend this opinion. The whole of this con- (15) [.\ striking passage relative to ths 
troversy may bo seen in the Lettres pour et vicious lives of the Jews, in our Saviour*s 
contre la fameuse question, si les solitaires time, occurs in Jotephut, Bell. Jud., lib. v., 
appelles Therapeutes^doni a parl6 Philon lo c. 13, ^ 6. — SchlJ] 
Juif, etoient Chretiens. Paris, 1712, 12mo. 
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§ 13. To all these stains on the character of the Jews in the time ofChrist^s 
advent, must be added the attachment of many to the Oriental philosophy, 
in regard to the origin of the wovld, and to the indubitable offspring of that 
philosophy, the Kahbala. That many Jews were infected with this sys- 
tem is placed beyond all doubt, both by the sacred books of the New Tes* 
tament and by the early history of the Christian church.(16) It is certain 
that the founders of several of the Gnostic sects were Jews. And the 
followers of such systems of philosophy must have differed widely from 
the other Jews, in their views of the God of the Old Testament, and in their 
views of Moses, of the creation, and of the Messiah. For they held the 
world^s creator to be a different being from the supreme God, and that his 
domination over the human race was to be destroyed by the Messiah. 
From such opinions would originate a monstrous system, widely different 
from the genuine religion of the Jews. 

§ 14. The outward forms of worship established by Moses were leas 
corrupted than the other parts of religion. Yet men of the greatest learn- 
ing have observed that various rites were introduced into the temple itself, 
which we search for in vain in the divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred rites of the neighbouring nations, 
and with those of the Greeks and Romans, were so captivated with a 
number of the ceremonies practised in idol worship, that they did not hes- 
itate to adopt them, and to superadd them as ornamental to the rites of 
God*8 Rppointmcnt.(17.) 

§ 15. For this great comiption of a nation, which God had selected for 
his peculiar people, various causes may be assigned. In the first place, 
their fathers had brought back with them from Chaldea and the adjacent 
countries, and had introduced into Palestine, many foolish and vain opin- 
ions wholly unknown to the founders of the nation.(18) And from the 
time of the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great the customs and 
dogmas of the Greeks were disseminated among tho Persians, the Syrians, 
the Arabians, and likewise among the Jews, who before were rude in let- 
ters and philosophy. (19) The excursions, also, which many Jews were 
accustomed to make into the neighbouring countries, especially into Egypt 
and Phcenicia, in pursuit of wealth, caused various errors and fancies of the 
pagan nations to spread among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod the Great 
and his sons, and likewise the Koman procurators and soldiers, undoubt- 
edly planted in the country many foreign institutions and pollutions. Oth- 
er causes will readily occur to those acquainted with the Jewish history 
after the times of the Maccabees. 

§ 16. But, notwithstanding their numerous faults, the people generally 
manifested the strongest attachment to the law of Moses, and were very 
careful of its honour and authority. Hence they erected throughout the 
country houses of worship, with the Greek appellation of Synagogues ; in 
which the people assembled for prayer, and to listen to the public ex- 
pounders of the law. Schools also were established in the principal 

(lei Sec /. C. Wolf, Bibliolh. Ebraica, (18) Sec Tho. Gale, on Jambhrkus da 

Tol. ij., 1. vii., c. i., ^ U» p. 200. mysteriis Acgyptiorum, p. 206. Nor does 

(17) See JoAn S;i^«rcr,dc T^rgihus ritual. Joscphus conceal tliis fact, Antiq. Jud., I. 

Teter. KbrtDorum, torn, ii., hb. iv., where iii., c. 7, (f 2. 

he treatii particularly of Jewish nles bor- (19) [Le Clerc, Epist. crit. ii., p. SM. 

rowed from the (icntilMand not to be found — Schl.} 
in the law of God 
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towns, where literary men instructed the youth in both divine and human 
knowledge.(20) That these institutions had considerable influence to 
preserve the law inviolate, and to check in some degree the progress of 
wickedness, no one can hesitate to believe. 

§ 17. The Samaritans, who worshipped on Mount Gerizim, and who 
lived in virulent hostility with their neighbours the Jews, were equally op- 
pressed, and were, in an equal degree, the authors of their own calamities. 
It appears, from the history of those times, that the Samaritans suffered as 
much as the Jews from the machinations of factious and unprincipled men ; 
although they had, perhaps, not so many religious sects. That their re- 
ligion was less pure than the Jewish, Christ himself has testified, John iv., 
22. And yet they seem to have had more correct views of the offices of the 
Messiah than the mass of the Jews had, John iv., 25. Though we are not 
to believe all that the Jews have said respecting their opinions, yet it is 
undeniable, that the Samaritans adulterated the pure doctrines of the Old 
Testament with profane mixtures of pagan errors.(21) 

§ 18. The narrow limits of Palestine could not contain the very numer- 
ous nation of the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was bom, there was 
almost no considerable province which did not contain a large number of 
Jews, who employed themselves in traffic and the mechanic arts. These 
Jews, in the countries beyond Palestine, were protected against the vio- 
lence and abuse of the inhabitants by the public laws, and by the injunctions 
of the magistrates.(22) Yet they were in most places exceedingly odious 
to the mass of people, on account of their singularity as to religion and 
customs. The special providence of God is undoubtedly to be recognised 
in the dispersion of this people (who were the depositaries of the true re- 
ligion, that which inculcates the worship of the one God) over nearly the 
whole world, so that their example might put superstition to shame, and 
in some measure prepare the way for the Christian religion. 

(20) See Camp. VitringOy de Synagoga tciij Gcschichtc der Religionspart., p. 274, 
Vetere, 1. iii., c. v., and I. i., c. v., vii. &c. — Schl.} 

[PrideauXt Connozions, dice, pt. i., b. vi., (22) See Ja. GronmniM, Decreta Romana 

anno 445. — Tr."] et Asiatics pro Judxis, ad cultum diTinam 

(21) The principal writers concerning the pcrAsiae Minoris urbcs secure obeuodom 
Samaritans are enumerated by J. G. Carp- Lugd. Bat., 1712, 8vo. [For a candid and 
soo, Critica Sacra Vet. Test., pt. ii., cap. Ti., faithful account of the state of the Jews, botk 
p. 595. [The most valuable are Chr. Cel' in Palestine and out of it, the English reader 
tartiM, Hist, gentis Samarit, in his Diss, is referred to Lardntr^* Credibility of the 
Acad., p. 109, &c. John Mori% Antiq. ec- Gospel History, pt. i., vol. i., ch. ii.-vi. Sm 
cles. orient. Ja. Basnage^ Histoire des Ju- also J. M. Jo»t*s Algem. Geseh. des Isr^* 
ifs, torn, ii., lib. ii., c. 1-13. H. Reland, clit. Volke., b. viii., vol. ii., p. 1 hc^ Ber> 
de Samaritanis, in his Diss. Miscell., pt. ii., lin, 1832. — Tr."] 
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CHAPTER III. 

THB LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

4 1. The Birth of Christ.— f 8. His Childhood and Youth.— f 3. His Precursor, John B.— 
4 4. His subsequent Life. — f 5. He appoints twelve Apostles, and seventy Disciples.— 
4 6. Reason of this Number. — ^ 7. Fame of Christ out of Judea. — ^ 8. Success of his 
Ministry. — ^ 9. His Death. — f 10. His Resurrection and Ascension to Heaven. 

§ 1. So many and so virulent diseases of the human race demanded the 
' aid of a divine physician. Therefore the Son of God himself descended 
from heaven upon Palestine, in the close of the reign of Herod the Great ; 
and joining himself to human nature, he showed himself to mortals, a teacher 
that cannot err, and at once their sponsor at the court of Heaven and their 
king. In what year this salutary light rose upon the world, the most per- 
severing efforts of the learned have not been able fully to ascertain. Nor 
will this surprise us, if we consider that the earliest Christians knew not the 
day of their Saviour^s birth, and judged differently on the suhject.( 1 ) Bui 
of what consequence is it that we know not the year or day when this light 

(1) Most of the opinions of the learned, fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cssar. 

concerning the year of Christ's birih, arc Now the reign of Tiberius may be consid- 

c(Hlccted by J. A. Fabncius^ Bibliographia crcd as commencing at the time ho became 

Antiquar., cap. vh., ^ ix., p. 187. sole emperor, in August of the year of llome 

[Itc^pccting the year of Christ's birth, the 767 ; or (as there is some reason to suppose 
inquisitive reader is remitted to the elaborate that Augustus made him partner in the gov- 
chronolo£rists, Scaliger^ Petaviust Uther^ cmmeiit two years before he died) we may 
&c., and to the more voluminous eccles. begin his reign in the year of Home 763. 
historians, NataliM Alexander, Pigh ^c. The 15ih year of Tiberius will therefore be 
But, not to leave the common reader wholly either the year of Home 78 1 or 779. From 
uninformed on the subject, a few general which deduct 30, snd wo have the year of 
observations will here be made. The birth Rome 75 1 or 749 for the year of Christ's 
of Christ wss first made an era, from which birth ; the former /tro, and the latter four 
to reckon dates, by Dionysiut Ejciguus, years earlier than the Dionysian computa- 
about A.D. 532. He supposed Christ to tion. Comparing these resuhs with those 
have been bom on the 25th December, in obtained from the death of Herod, it is gen- 
the year of Home 753, Lentulus and Piso erally supposed the true time of Christ's 
consuls. And this computatfon has been birth was the year of Home 749, or four 
followed, in practice, to this day ; notwith- years before the vulgar era. But the con- 
standing the learned arc well agreed that it elusion is not certain, because there is un- 
must be incorrect. To ascertain the true certainty in the data. (1) It is not certain 
tame of Christ's birth, there are two principal that wc ought to reckon Tiberius's reign as 
dat€ aflbrded by the evangelists. I. It is beginning two years before the death of Au- 
clear, from Matth. ii., 1, ^c, that Christ gustus. (2) Luke says *' about thirty years 
was twni before the death of Herod the Great, of age." I'his is indefinite, and may bo un- 
who dird aiiout Easter, in the year of Rome dcrstood of twenty-nine, thirty, or thirty-one 
749 oe 750. {Lardner, Credibil., pt. i., vol. years. (3) It is not certain in which of the 
II . spper>dix.) Now, if Christ was born in two years mentioned Herod died ; nor Kow 
the Drcrmber next before Herod's death, it Urns before that event the Saviour was born, 
must have been in the year of Rome 748 or — Rr>pecling the month and tlay of Christ's 
749 ; and, of course, four, if not five, years birth, we are left almost wholly to conjecture. 
anienor to the Dionysian or vulgar en. 1 1 'J'he disagrecmeiit of tiie early fathers, is cvi- 
It is probable, from Lu. iii., 1, 2, 23, that donee that the day was not celebrated as % 
JesQs was about thirty years of age in the festivsl m the aoostolic times. — Tr. ] 

Vol. L-F 
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first shone, since we fully know that it has appekred, and that there is no 
obstacle to our enjoying its splendour and its warmth ? 

§ 2. An account of the birth, lineage, family, and parents of Christ, is 
left us by the four inspired writers who give the history of his life. But 
they say very little respecting his childhood and youth. When a young 
child he was rescued from the cruelty of Herod by the flight of the family 
into Egypt, Matthew ii., 13. When twelve years of age he disputed pub- 
licly in th.e temple wiOi the most learned Jewish doctors upon religious 
subjects. Afterward, till he was thirty years of age, he lived with his pa- 
rents as a dutiful and afllectionate son, Luke ii., 51, 52. Divine wisdom 
has not seen fit to give us more particulars ; nor is it certain, though many 
think it so, that Christ worked at the trade of his foster-father, Joseph^ who 
was a carpenter. Yet there were certain vain and deceitful persons in for- 
mer times, who ventured to fill up this obscure part of our Saviour's life with* 
extravagant and ridiculous fables. (2) 

§ 3. In the thirtieth year of his age he entered on the ofllces for which 
he came into the world. To render his ministry more useful to the Jews, 
John, the son of a Jewish priest, a man grave and venerable in his whole 
manner of life, was commissioned of God to proclaim the advent of the 
Messiah who had been promised to the fathers. He called himself the 
precursor of the Messiah ; and being full of holy zeal, he exhorted tlie Jews 
to amend their lives and purify their hearts, and thus prepare themselves 
for the coming, or, rather, for the actual presence of the Son of God ; and 
those who professed repentance and reformation, he initiated in the ap- 
proaching kingdom of the Saviour, by immersion in the Jordan, Matthew 
iii., 2, &;c. ; John i., 22, &;c. Jesus himself, before commencing his pub- 
lic ministry, chose to receive a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of John ; in order, as he tells us, that he might not appear to 
neglect any part of the Jewish law and religion. (3) 

§ 4. It is not necessary to enter here into a particular detail of the life 
and actions oi Jesus Christ. All Christians know that for more than three 
years, amid great trials and afllictions, and surrounded by snares and perils, 
he instructed the Jewish people in the counsels and purposes of the Most 
High ; that he omitted nothing that could aljure both the ignorant multi- 
tude and the well informed ; that he led a life so spotless and holy, that no 
suspicion whatever could attach, to him ; and that, by stupendous miracles 
of a salutary and beneficial character, and such as accorded with the na- 
ture of his mission, he placed the truth of the religion he taught beyond all 
controversy. 

§ 5. As this religion was to be propagated throughout the world, it was 
necessary for him to select some persons to bo his constant companions and 
intimates ; who should be able to state and testify to posterity and to the re- 

(2) See a collection of these fables by J. ^. (3) [See, concerning John the Baptist, 

Fabriciiu, Cod. Apoc. N. T., torn. i. [The Chr. Cellarius, two Diss, de Vita, careers 

works here referred to, are the Gospel of the et supplicio Jo. Bapt. in his Diss. Acad., pt. 

nativity of Mary ; the Previous Gospel, ascri- i., p. 169, and pt. ii., p. 373. Tho. luig, 

bed to James the Just ; the Gospel of the in- Historias cedes. Imi. Saeculi Selecia Capita, 

fancy ofChrist, ascribed to TAomoj; theGos- cap. 8, sect. 4, and Wiisins, Miscell. Sacra, 

pel of the Infancy, 6u:., translated from iho torn, ii., p. 464, &c. — Schl, Also G. B, 

Arabic; all of which are stuffed with marvel- Wtner, Biblisches Realwortorbuch, Article 

loos tales of miracles and prodigies, fit only to Johannes. — '^*' ] 
tmose the ignorant aiKi supentiticut. — TV.] 
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OKMest nations, with the greatest assurance and authority, the events of his 
life, his miracles, and his whole system of doctrine. Therefore, from the 
Jews ahom him, he chose twelve messengers whom he distinguished from 
others by the tiUe of Apostles, They were plebeians, poor, and illiterate ; 
for he would not employ the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, lest the 
success of their mission should be ascribed to natural causes and to hu- 
man means, 1 Corinthians i., 21. These he once sent forth among the 
Jews during his lifetime, Matthew x., 7 ; but afterward he retained them 
constantly near him, that they might witness all that he said or did.(4} 
But, that the people might not lack religious instruction, he commissioned 
seventy other disciples to travel at large through Judea, Luke x., 1. 

§ 6. The learned have inquired, why the Saviour appointed just twelve , 
neither more nor less, to be apostles, and just seventy to be disciples ; and 
rmiious conjectures are ofiered on the subject. But it being manifest from 
the words of Christ himself, Matthew xix., 28 ; Luke xxii., 30, that the 
mimber of the apostles had reference to the number of the tribes of Israel, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that he wished to indicate to the Jews that 
he was the supreme Lord and Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes. The seventy disciples were just equal in 
Bomber to the senators composing the Sanhedrim or the grand council of 
the nation ; and this justifies the conjecture that Christ intended by the 
choice of the seventy^ to admonish the Jews that ilic authority of their 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power in religious matters was 
vested in him alone.(5) 

§ 7. Jesus himself gave instruction to none but Jews ; nor did he allow 
his disciples to travel among other nations as teachers while he continued 
on earth, Matthew x., 5, 6 ; xv., 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds he per- 
formed leave us no room to doubt, that his fame very early extended to 
other nations. There are respectable writers who state that Ahgarus, 
king of Edessa, being dangerously sick, sent a letter to Christ imploring 

(4) [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in the an. ad Haprcs., xxx. P, Wesseling^ de Ar- 

puallel passage of his Comment, dc Rebus chonlibus Jud., p. 91. Walch (of Gottin- 

Chr. ante C. M., p. 49, the substance of gen), Hist. Patriarch. Jud., and iSutc^r, The- 

wbich is this: The title Apostles was gir- saur. Ecclcs., torn, i., p. 477. — Tr.'\ 
mtk to those principal men whom the high (5) [There are two factitious lists of the 

pficata retained as their private counsel- seventy disciples now extant, which are 

lors, and whom they occasionally sent as falsely ascribed to i/t/77o/y/t«« and to /)onM«« 

ihcir legates to the foreign Jews, cither to us. They may be seen in various works ; c. 

collect the yearly tax for tLe temple or to ex- g., J. A. FabriciuSj Lux. £vang., <Stc., p. 

•cute other conunissions. We have not, in- 115-118, and annexed to the booKs de Vita 

deed, a direct testimony at hand, proving ct morte Mosis, ed. Fabricius; and in T. 

tbat the title of apostles was given to such Iitit:, Hist, eccles. ImiSaecul.,p. 472. That 

l^atea of the high priests in the days of no sort of credit is due to them, is shown by 

Corwi. Yet there is intimation of this in Itlifr, ubi supra ; by D. Blondell^ de Episccpis 

Gal. i., 1, and Jerome ao understood the et Prcsbyt, p. 93, and by others. Eusehius^ 

psasage. See his Coramentt., d:c., 0pp., Hist. Eccles., i., 12, expressly declares that 

tXHn. IX., p. 124. And that after the dc- no catalogue of the seventy disciples was to 

•tmction of Jerus£lem, the legates of the be found any where in his day. The two lists 

Jcwwh painarcKs (who stood in the place nearly agree ; and thoy are evidently made 

of high pnests) were called apostles, is fully up by collecting together, without the least 

prortd Sec Jrram/, ubi supra, ^im\ Euxe- judnmcTit, nearly all the names of Chris* 

mus on I«a., ch. xvni., 2 S«c also Jeu tians mentioned in the N. Testament, and 

Gu/kofrfd on Cod. Theodos., torn, vi., p. particularly those in the salutations of Paul 

261, ed. Hitter. Dion, Vetarius^ on Epiph- — 7V.] 
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his assistance, and that Christ not only wrote an answer to the king, hut also 
sent him his picture.(6) It is the prevailing opinion that not only the let- 
ters of Christ and Ahgarus, but likewise the whole story, are a fabrica- 
tion. (7) And I would by no means take upon me to support the credit of 
the letters ; yet I see no very weighty reason for rejecting altogether the 
whole story. 

§ 8. The numerous proofs of the divine authority of Christ, induced 
very many of the Jews to revere him as the Son of God : but the leading 
men, especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, whose vices and crimes 
he freely reproved, plotted against his life ; because they were fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges, if Christ should continue publicly to 
teach. For a long time the machinations of these ungodly men were in- 
effectual. But at last, his ungrateful disciple, Judas, disclosing the place 
of his master's nocturnal retirement, he was seized by soldiers at the com- 
mand of the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be tried for his life. 

§ 9. He was first arraigned before the Jewish high priest and senate, 
where he was accused of having violated the law, and blasphemed the 
majesty of God. Thence he was dragged to the tribunal of Piiate^ the 
Roman procurator ; and there accused of sedition, and of treason against 
Czcsar. Neither of these accusations could have satisfied fair and upright 
judges. But the clamours of the people, which were instigated by the iiv 
religious priests, compelled Pilate^ though reluctantly, to pass sentence of 
death upon him. As he had come into our world to make expiation for 
the sins of men, and as he knew that all the objects of his abode among 
men were accomplished, he voluntarily submitted to be nailed to a cross, 
on which he yielded up his spotless soul to Grod. 

§ 10. On the third day after his burial he reassumed that life which he 
had voluntarily laid down ; and by showing himself alive, he made it man- 
ifest that man is no longer insolvent to divine justice. He now continued 
forty days with his disciples, employing the time very much in giving them 
instruction. To his enemies he would not show himself visibly ; among 
other reasons, because he knew that those unprincipled men, who had be- 
fore accused him of sorcery, would impudently affirm that it was only a 
spectre that appeared, bearing his likeness, and produced by the power of 
the devil. At length he ascended up to heaven in the full view of his 
disciples, after commissioning them to preach the Gospel to all nations. 

(6) Eusehius, Hist. £k:cles., I. i., c. 13. Historia Edesscna et Osroena, 1. Hi., p. 104* 
[Here is the earliest notice of these Letters, J. S. Asteman^ Diblioih. orient. Clem. Vat-^ 
For the earliest history of the picture^ see torn i., p. 554. [** As to the picture, which 
Evagriui^ Hist. Eccles, 1. iv., c. 27. See is still preserved, and shown at Home, /#. 
the Letters tliemselves, with notes, in] J. Btausobre has fully exposed the fable, in hit 
A. FahriciuMy Codex Apocryphus N. Test., Dis. des Images de main divine ; in the 
torn, i., p. 317. Biblioth. Germaniquc, tom. zviii., p. 10,** 

(7) See Ja. Bamagey Histoire des Juifs, &c. Mosheim, de Kebiis Christ., dtc , p. 
tmn. i., c. 18, p. 500. Theoph. Sigf. Bayer, 73.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FR08FKROU8 EV.£NT8 OF THE CHURCH. 

( I. Effusion of the H. Spirit on the Apostles. — ^ 3. They preach to Jews and Saman* 
tana. — ^ 3. Election of a new Apostle. — ^ 4. Paulas Conversion. — ^ 6. Attention to 
* the Poor, and a Community of Goods, in the Church. — ^ 6. Many Churches planted 
by the Apostles. — ^ 7. Respect for Christ among the Pagans. — ^ 8. Causes of tha 
npid Progress of Christianity. — ^ 9. Extraordinary Gifts of the early Christians. — 
4 10. Fictitious Causes assigned for the Progress of Christianity. 

§ 1. When Jesus was seated at the right hand of the Eternal Father, 
the first proof he gave of his majesty and power was on the fiftieth day(l) 
ifter his death, hy the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon his disciples and 
firiends on earth. Acts ii., I, &c. On receiving this celestial gift and 
teacher, they were freed from all their former ignorance and blindness of 
■und, and endued with astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the duties 
of their office. With these mental endowments was joined the knowledge 
of Tarious foreign languages, which was indispensable to them in giving 
instruction to different nations ; and also a firm reliance on the promise of 
Christy that God would aid them as often as should be necessary by mira- 
cle8.(2) 

§ 2. Relying on these divine aids, the disciples, in accordance with the 
Saricnir's injunctions (Luke zxiv., 47 ; Acts i., 8 ; xiii., 46), first laboured to 
bring the Jews to subject themselves to Christ, Nor was this labour with- 
out effect, for many thousands of them soon became Christians, Acts ii., 
41 ; iv., 4. Next ihey proceeded to the Samaritans, which also accorded 
with their instructions, Acts i., 8. And here, too, they gathered a Christian 
church, Acts viii., 14. Lastly, after spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches of Christ in Palestine and the 
neighbouring regions, they travelled abroad among various nations, and 
their labours were everywhere attended with the greatest success. (3) 
§ 3. The first care of the apostles after the Saviour's ascension, was to 

iplete the number of twelve apostles established by Christ, by electing 



(1) [From ihe Icnns here used by Dr. (3) [It appears from the book of Acts, 
Mmketm^ it would seem that ho 8upj)0sed that the apostles, or, at least, most of them, 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of remained in and near Jerusalem for scvisral 
Pentecost, took place on the Jewish Sabbath, years after the ascension ; but how long they 
or Saturday, and not on Sunday^ as many continued together is unccrttvn. There was 
kire supposed — Tr.^ anciently a tradition, which Eusthiut states 

(2) [In his Comment, de Rebus Christ. (Hist. Eccles., v. 18) on the authority of 
ante C. M.. p. 76, Dr. Mosheim states, that Apollomus, a writer of the second century, 
be does not account the power of working as does Clemens Alex. (Strom, vi., c. 5) 
msrmclet among the supernatural gifts, be- from a spurious work, Praduatio Petri, thmt 
eaoae such power neither was, nor could be, the Saviour enjoined upon his apostles not to 
conferred on men, Omnipotoncc alone being leave Jerusalem till twelve years after his as- 
able to work miracles ; so that fajlh to pray cension. About so long they probably con- 
fer th^^m, and to expect them, at the hands tinued there; and their being divinely guided 
of God, was all that the H. Ghost actually in most of their movements might give rise 
MBpertftl to the Apostles.— T/.] to the tradition.— Tr.] 
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a more worthy person to the place of Judas, who had laid violent hands on 
himself. Therefore, the little company of ChrisCs servants at Jerusalem 
being assembled, two men, the most noted for their piety and faith in 
Christf Barsabas and Matthias, were proposed as the most worthy of that 
office. One of these, Matthias, being designated by lot — as it is commonly 
supposed, or elected by the major vote of all the persons present, was con- 
stituted the twelfth apostle, Acts i., 15, &c.(4) 

§ 4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ were all of them plain, il- 
literate men, and as the Christian community, now in its infancy, needed 
a man who could attack and vanquish the Jewish doctors and llie pagan 
philosophers with their own weapons, Jesus Christ himself, by a voice 
from heaven, soon after appointed a thirteenth apostle ; namely, Saul^ who 
afterward assumed the name of Paul, a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well skilled in the Jewish learning, 
and not ignorant of the Grecian, Acts ix., 1, Slc. To this truly admirable 
man, whether we consider his courage, his force of mind, or his patience 
and perseverance in trials and labours — ho\f much the Christian world is 
indebted, is manifest from the Acts of the Apostles and from his own 
Epistles. 

§^ 5. The first of all the Christian churches founded by the apostles, 
wtsm that of Jerusalem ; and after the form and model of this, all the others 
of that age were constituted. That church, however, was governed im< 
mediately by the apostles ; to whom the presbyters and the deacons or 
overseers of the poor were subject. Though the people had not with- 
drawn themselves from the Jewish worship, yet they held their own sep- 
arate meetings ; in which they were instructed by the apostles and pres- 
byters, offered up their united prayers, celebrated in the sacred supper the 
memorial of Jesus Christ, of his death, and the salvation he procured, and 
afterward manifested their mutual love, partly by their liberality to the 
poor, and partly by those temperate repasts, which from their design were 
called love-feasts, Acts ii., 42.(5) Among the virtues for which this 
primitive church of Christ was distinguished, the care of the poor and 
needy is most conspicuous. For the rich liberally supplied the wants of 
all the brotherhood, and with such promptitude and tenderness that, Luke 
says, ihet/ had all things common. Acts ii., 44 ; iv., 32. But it is manifest 
from the expressions used by Peter in Acts v., 4, as well as from other 
considerations, that the declaration of Luke should not be understood, ae it 
generally has been, of their possessing in common, but only of their using 
in common.(6) 

(4) [Dr. MosKeim has a long note in the C. Mag., 113-110. If Mosheim^s interpro- 

paraliel place in his Comment, do Rebus tation of that text is erroneous, as most in* 

Christ., 6lc., p. 78-80, in which he aims to tcrpreters think it is, this account of the 

prove that IdoKav K^^pov^ avrdv^ in Acts i., mode of worship in the apostolic church 

26, signifies they gave their votes ; and not, rests on a slender basis. — Tr.] 
as it is commonly understood, they cast their (6) [*^ It is an ancient opinion, thooj^h 

lots. But his interpretation is very general- not older than the fourth century, that in the 

ly rejected. — Tr.] church of Jerusalem there was such a com' 

{b) [Dr. Mosheim understood Acts it., munity of gonds^ as existed among the an* 

42, as descriptive of the several parts of cient Esscnes, and afterward among the 

the ordinary public worship of these primi- monks. But this opinion is destitute of any 

tivc Christians, rather than of their Chris- solid foundation, resting solely on the decla- 

lian character and conduct in general. See ration of Luke, that they had all things coro- 

his Comment, de Rebus Christianorum ante mon. See my Diss, do Vera natura com- 
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§ 6. The ambassadors of Christ on leaving Jerusalem travelled over a 
great part of the world, and in a short time collected numerous religious 
societies in various countries. Of the churches they founded, not a small 
number is mentioned in the sacred books, especially in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles.(7) Besides these, there can be no doubt they collected many others, 
both by their own efibris and by the efforts of their followers. But how far 
they travelled, what nations they visited, or when and where they died, is 
exceedingly dubious and uncertain.(8) The stories often told respecting 
their travels among the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Russians, are too recent and 
fantastic to be received by an inquisitive lover of the truth. (9) A great 

munioni* bonorum b Ecclesia Hierosolym., leaves this statement to stand as it is ; which 

which is tho first in the second volume of is proof that he had nothing to allege against 

ny Disscru. ad Historiam Eccl. pertinen* it. Philip is esprcssly declared nut to have 

tcs.** — Mosheimt do Reb. Christ., &c., p. suffered martyrdom, but to have died and 

118] been buried at Hierapolis; so says Poly-' 

(7) [The names of these churches are col- craicty in his Epistle to Victor, in Eusebius, 
Iccted by P. J. Hartmann, do Rebus gestis Hist. Eccl., v. 24. Baronius indeed, (An« 
Chhstianor . sub Apostobs, cap. vii., p.l07; nals, A.D. 35, ^ 141), and after him many 
and by J, A. Fabriciust Lux Evangelii toti others maintain, t'lat this was not Philip the 
oriM exoriens, cap. v., p. 83, dtc] apostle^ but Philip our of the seven deacons 

(8) [** It is a very ancient and current re- of Jcrui^alem. Uut Puhjr rates says express- 
poft, confirmed by many witnesses, that rll ly, that he was one of I he i.cclve apostles. A 
the apostles suffered public martyrdom ; with still stronger argument h^ that ail the wri- 
i.kc exception of St. John, who died a net- tcrs of the three first centuries, and among 
I 1 death at Ephesus. And tnis opinion is them, such as contended for tlic high digni- 
^4> firmly believed, by many who would ty of the martyrs in opposition to the VaTen- 
noi he thought credulous, that to call it in tinians, viz., TerlulliaTtj Clemens Alez.y and 
question, is to run some hazard of being Ori^tn, never mention but /Ar^c of the apos- 
ctiarged with slandering those holy men. tics as being mar/y»'« ,* HBm€\y, Pefer, Paul^ 
Such as please, may believe the account ; and James the elder. Sec Tertvllian^ Scor- 
but lei them not be ofTcnded if I declare piace, cap. xv. I am therefore led to be- 
ibe martyrdom of most of ihc a|o. tics to be lieve, that th^ common reports respecting 
le« certain than ihey suppose. '1 hai I'dcr^ the sufferings of Christ's ambassadors were 
Paul^ and James died violent deaths, 1 be- fabricated after the days of Constanline. 
Iieve, on the testimony of the numerous an- And two causes might lead to such reports. 
cient authors; but that the other a|)0>t!c8 (1) The extravagant estimation in which 
did so, I carmot feel so certain. As my martyrdom was held, made it seem neces- 
first ground of doubt, a very ancient wn- s.iry lo rank the apostles among the martyrs. 
ter of the second century, //erac-/<o/», a Val- (*) 'liie ambiguity of the word fiuprvp^ 
entmian indeed, but no contemptible man, M«r/yr, vvhich properly signifies a iri/««*, in 
cited by C emens. Alex., Strom., I. iv., c 9, \vi>irh sense Christ himself called his apos- 



ddiics that MaUhev, Phtlip, Thomas., Iscru 
Afid othcr.s confessed Christ before magis- 
rr4!< «, and were put to death for so doing. 
Il«* i» urging that the public confession of 
lurcself required by the Saviour. Matt, x., 
33, may be made by a holy and Christian 



ties //(//)r<Y>ff (Acts i., 8, see also Acts ii., 
35), nti|;ht lead the more ignorant to believe 
and to aiiij.lify these fables.'* Mosheim, de 
Ilcbus Christ, ante C. M., p. 81-84, abridge 
ed considerably. — Tr.] 

(9) ["There is not one of the European 



ft/e, as well as by a public avoical before a per- nations that does not glory, in either an apos* 

ncrutmg magistrate ; and he states as proof, tie or some one of the seventy disciples, or 

'Or yiip 'TuvTt^ m cu!^n^evoL u/io^.oyjjaav at least in some early saint commissioned 

rr.v 6iu rf/f pui'T/^ ufio/.oyiav^ xai Ur]?£ov. by an apostle, as having come among them 

'E* ui' MarOu/of, ♦iXtTTOf, AriiV, kui and collected a Christian church. The 5;hi»- 

uJ^u>i rro/Aoi, for not all that were saved^ tards say, that the apostles Panl and James 

tmrnde that confession in words (before ma- the elder, with many of the seventy disciples 

instrates) and so died. Of this number was and other assistants of the apostles, intro- 

MaJihew, Philip. Thomas, /^pi, and many duced the light of the gospel into their coun* 

uhers. Clemrnt^ though he disapproves try. And a Spaniard would bring himself 

several things in the passage he quotes, into trouble, if he should confront this opin- 
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part of these fabulous stories were got up after the days of Charlemagne ; 
when most of the Christian churches contended as vehemently about the 
antiquity of their origin, as ever did the Arcadians, the Egyptians, or the 
Greeks. 

k>n. The French contend that Crescens^ a Test, and a few other ancient monuments, 
disciple and companion of Paul^ Dionysiut a large part is dubious and uncertain. Some 
the Athenian Arcopagite, Lazarus ^ Mary things, however, have more credibility and 
Magdalene, dec, first brought their country- verisimihtude than others. I would not re- 
aaen to profess Christ. Amons the Italians jcct all that is clearly attested by Origen^ 
there is scarcely a city which docs not pro- Eusebius, Gregory Aaziansen^ PaulinMS, 
fess to have received the gospel and their Jerome, Socrates, and some other ancient 
first minister from Paul or Peter. See writers quoted by Eusebius ; but what is at- 
P. Giefnnone, Histoire civile du royaume tested only by authors subsequent to these, or 
de Naples, tom. i., p. 74, 75. And at this unknown, I would not readily believe, unless 
day, a man could not escape the charge of facts offer themselves to corroborate the testi- 
heresy, who should raise a question on this mony." Following these judicious rules of 
subject.^ See J. Lamy, Delicis eruditorum, JMosheim, we may believe that Peter, after 
tom. viii., Pref , and tom. xi., Preface. 1'he preaching long in Judea, and other parts of 
Germans assert that Maiemus, Valerianus, Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, 
and many others were sent among them by and fmally Home, where he was crucified 
the apostles ; and that these legates of St. PauVs history is given in the Acts to about 
Peter and of the other apostles baptized a A.D. 64. He was probably released from 
large number of persons. The British captivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor, and 
\hink that St. Paul (as they infer from Greece, and returning to Rome, was there 
Clemens Rom. first Epistle to the (^orinthi- beheaded about A.D. 67 or 68. John re 
ans), Simon Zeloles, A'rislobulus, and espc- maincd many years in Judea, and afterward 
cialjy Joseph of Arimathca, were the found- removed to Kphesus, where he lived to a 
ers of their church. The Russians, Poles, very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100. 
and Prussians, honour St. Andrew as the He was banished to Patmos about A.D. 95, 
founder of their churches. All this and and was greatly revered. James the elder, 
much more passed for sober truth, so long (brother of John) was put to death by Herod 
as sacred and human learning lay buried in Agrippa, about A.D. 44, (Acts xii., 1). 
shades and darkness. But at this day the James the younger, the son of Alphaeus, 
most learned and wise admit, that most of spent his life in Judea, long presided over 
these stories were fabricated after the age the church of Jerusalem, and there suflfered 
of Charlemagne, by men who were ignorant martyrdom, a little before the destruction of 
or crafty, and eager to secure distinction to Jerusalem. Andrew probably laboured on 
their churches. See Aug. Calmct^s His- the shores of the Black Sea, near the mod- 
toirede Ix)rraine, tom. i., p. xxvi. Le Reuf, em Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. 
Diss, sur rhistoiro de France, lorn, i., p. 192, Philip, cither the apostle or the evangelist, is 
dec. Jo. L^iunoi, Diss, qua locus Sulpitii reported to have ended his days at HierapoJis, 
Severi de primis CJalliaB martyribiis dcfcndi- in Phrygia. Thomas seems to have travelled 
tur, 0pp., tom. ii., pt. i., p. 184. I commend easlward, to Parthia, Media, Persia, and In- 
these writers, yet cannot agree with them dia. Barthvlumew took perhaps a more 
in dating the commencement of this foolish southern course, and preached in Arabia, 
zeal for the antiquity of their churches, after Matthew is also reported to have travelled 
the days of Charlemagne. It began much east, in the modern Persia. Of Simon the 
earlier. See Gregory Turon. dc Gloria Cnnaanite, nothing to be relied on can be 
inartyrum, cap. xii., p. 735." Moshcim, de said. Thaddeuf, Lebbcus, or Jude the 
lleb. Christ., &c., p. 84-8G. — It must not brother of James, the author of an epistle, 
be inferred, from what Dr. Moshcim says of is reported to have preached at Edessa, in 
the foolish pretensions of the modern Euro- the north of Syria. Of the companions ot 
pean nations to a high Christian antiquity, the apostles, Timothy, after accompanying 
that we are to reject all that the ancient fa- Paul many years, is said to have been sta- 
thers relate concerning the labours of the tioncd at Kphesus, where he suffered mar- 
apostles after Christ's ascension. Dr. Mo- tyrdcm under Domitian or Ncrva. Tifus, 
wrimwastoo judicious to do this. lie says, another companion of Paul, is reported to 
uhi supra, p. 80, 81 : •* As to what we are have been stationed in Crete, where he died, 
told respecting the transactions of the apos- Mark, ot John surnamed Mark, attended 
tics, their travels, miracles, and deaths, if Paul, and afterward Peter, and probably 
we except what is gathered from the New preached the gospel in Egypt. Of Luke, 
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^ 7. That many persona Mrho were unwilling to adopt entirely the reli- 
gion of Christ, were yet induced, by the fame of his deeds and the sublime 
purity of his doctrines, to rank him among men of the highest excellence, 
and even among the gods, is evinced by numerous documents. With 
great veneration many preserved pictures of Christ in their houses, and 
also the pictures of his apostles.(lO) It is said that even a Roman em- 
peror, viz., Tiberius, proposed to have Christ enrolled among the gods of 
the empire ; but that the Senate rejected the proposal. Though many at 
the present day think this to be quite improbable, yet there are distin- 
guiahed men who are led by weighty reasons to a different opinion.(ll) 

§ 8. The causes must have been divine which could enable men des- 
titute of all human aid, poor and friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, 
E«<hennen and publicans, and they too Jews, ih^x is, persons odious to aU 
other nations, in so short a time to persuade a great part of mankind to 
abandon the religions of their fathers, and to embrace a new religion which 
is opposed to the natural dispositions of men. In the words they uttered 
there must have been an amazing and a divine power controlling the minds 
of men. To which may be added, miracles, prophecies, the detection of 
iiien*8 secret designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, contempt for all 

littk can be said, except that he accompanied Havercamp, speaks o( Tiberiut* desire to 

FaoU and wrote his history, iMz., the book have Christ enrolled among the gods as of 

of Acts, and a Gospel. Of Bamabast no- a thing universally known. Eusebius (Hist, 

thing can be said worth relating, except Eccles., ii., 2), Orosius (Chron. Pascal., vii., 

what is learned from the N. Testament. 4), and others afterwards, repeat the siory, re- 

h^ J. A. Fabricnu^ Lux Evangclii, dec, lying chiefly on the authority of Tertullian. 

ch. v.. p. 9.5-115. From this account, im- See Fr. Baldtciriy Comment, ad. edicta Ve- 

perfcct as it is, we may conclude that the tcrum Principum Romanorum dc Christia* 

apostles and their companions scarcely ex- nis, p. 22, 23, and J. A. Fabricms, Lux 

tended their labours beyond the boundaries Evangclii, &c., p. 221. But very learned 

."*f the present Turkish empire. — Tr] men in this age have deemed this wholly in- 

(lU) Eusebius^ Historia eccles., 1. vii., c. credible, and not at all compatible with the 

IS. Ircnaut^ Hxres., lib. i., c. 2«'>, p. 105, character of Tiberius and with the state of the 

edit. Massuet. empire at that time. In what manner men 

(1 1 ) [** Of the favourable disposition of the equally learned and ingenuous have repelled 

Roman emperors towards Christianity, there their arguments, may be seen in the Essay 

» a noticeable testimony in the apology of of Theotl. Hasaus^ de decreto Tiberii, quo 

Meh/o Sardicensis, addressed to Marcus An- Christum refcrrc voluit in numcrum deorum, 

tonions, which is preserved by Eusebius^ Erfurt, 1715. 4to, and in the French letter 

Hist. Eccl ,iv.,2<S. MeUto here informs the of J. C. Jselius on this subject, in the Dib- 

cmperor that his predecessors not only tolera- liotheque Gcrmanique, torn, ixxii., p. 147, 

ted Christianity among the other religions, and torn, xxxiii., p. 12.*' Afoskeimj acKeh. 

hut abo honoured it: ^v xai it izpoyovol Christ., deep. 91, dec. — See also a'tZ/mann, 

mnv Tpo^ Toic ti?^i^ ^pifOKeiat^ ht/i7jaav^ Disquisitio historico-critica, de Epistola Pi- 

wkack ttct if your progenitors honoured tcith lati ad Tiberium, dec, Bern, 1755, Svo. In 

the other religions. He adds, that AVro this csf<ay Professor Altmann maintains, (1) 

and Domitt^n were the only emperors who That Pilate was actually informed of the 

allowed the counsels of certain adversaries, resurrection of Christ by the guard. (2) 

to influence them to make Christianity a That he did really send to Tiberius an ac- 

criminal thing. If what Melito here says of count of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 

Nera be true, namelv, that he was influenced though not such an account as the one now 

hj toe counsels of malevolent persons to extant. (3) That Tiberius actually proposed 

persecute the Christians, then there may l>e in the senate that Jesus should be honoured 

•ome foiiTHlation for what John of Antioch as a god. I'his subject is also examined 

•ays, m Excerptis Valesianis, p. 808, &.c., bv Dr. Ijardner, Collection of Jewish and 

that Nero was favourable to the (Christians Heathen testimonies, vol. lii., p. 599, dec, 

and to Chnst, in the beginning of his reign, ed. Lond., 1815, 4to. — Tr.] 
— Tfrtmilimn^ Apologct., cap. ?., p. 67, ed. 

Vol. I.- 
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the objects of ordinary ambition, a patient and cheerful endurance of suf 
ferings worse than death, as well as of death itself, and, finally, lives of the 
purest and most unblemished character. That the ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ were in fact thus furnished for their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if we suppose them not to have been so furnished, no 
probable reason can be assigned for so rapid a propagation of Christianity 
by this small and feeble band. 

§ 9. To these their personal endowments, must be added the ability pos* 
sessed by these divine ambassadors of transferring the power of working 
miracles to their disciples. Many persons, as soon as they were baptized 
according to Christ's directions, and consecrated to God by prayer and the 
imposition of hands, were able forthwith to express their thoughts in for- 
eign languages which they had never learned, to foretel future events, to 
heal the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, to call the dead to life, 
and to perform other deeds above the power of man.(l2) What must 
have been thought of the men who had ability to confer such wonderful 
powers on others ! 

§ 10. Tiiose who fabricate other causes for this surprising revolution 
in the religious state of the world, offer to us mere dreams, which can never 
satisfy an attentive observer of human affairs. Some tell us that the kind- 
ness of Christians towards the poor, induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. They do not consider that those who em- 
braced Christianity put their lives in jeopardy ; nor do they recollect that 
idle, profligate, lazy persons were not tolerated among the early Chris- 
tians, [2 Thess. iii., 6-12]. Equally groundless is the representation of 
others, that the flagitious and profligate lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile character of these priests, though 
it might bring the ancient systems of religion into contempt, could not pro- 
duce attachment to Christianity, which exposed its^ votaries to the loss of 
character, property, and life. The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus : ** The priests of the religion in which I was educated lead 
profligate lives ; I will therefore connect myself with persons contemptible 
and condemned by the public laws, and will thus put my life and fortune to 
the most imminent hazard."(13) 

(12) See, among others, Tob. Pfanner, quires men to forsake the institutions and 
de Charismatis sive donis miraculosis anii- sentiments of their ancestors, and to abandon 
quoB ecclesiqe, Francf., 1683, 12mo. their chosen enjoyments. This is confirmed 

(13) [** Others have supposed that the by the example of those very apostles who 
virtues of the apostles and their early follow- are said to have converted the world by the 
ers, their sobrietv, their contempt of wealth, purity of their characters ; nay, by the ex- 
tbeir fortitude, their patience, dec, induced ample of the Lord of those apostles, who 
multitudes to put themselves under their re- was the most perfect pattern of virtue. I 
ligious guidance. Integrity and virtue ccr- can believe, that (he blameless lives of the 
tainly have influence on the mind of the be- apostles induced individuals amon^ all na- 
holder ; nor would I deny that the holy lives tions not to lay violent hand.s on tlicm, nor 
>of the apostles produced some effect. But to show them any abuse ; but to believe, that 
wc know, if we are acquainted with our- merciy by their strict morals and their disre- 
selves and with human nature, that purity gard for the common objects of human attach- 

>of morals and integrity of life, though they ment, they induced many thousands to rccog- 

create respect and reverence, rarely produce niso as the Saviour of the world, a person 

imitation, and never do, if manifest aisgraco whom the Jews had caused to be crucified, 

and danger will follow that imitation. We and persuaded them to follow their example, 

know that virtue, and even the moit perfect and to suffer death rather than renounce these 

•virtue, awakens entire disgust, when it re- principles ; this, I say, no one can persuade 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tm AOVERSP. EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

^ I. PenecutioDs of Christians by the Jews in Palestine. — ^ 8. By Jcfws oat of Palestine 
— ^ 3. Divioe Judgments on the Jews. — ^ ^« Ten Persecutions by the Pagans.— 4 A* 
Laws against the Christians. — ^ 6. Causes of Hostility to them. Charged with Hatred 
to Mankind. — ^ 7. Other Causes of Persecution. — ^ 8. Slanders against Christians.*- 
^ 9. Modes of Trial and Punishment. — ^ \Q. The Martyrs and Confessors. — ^ 11. Num- 
ber of them. — ^ 12. Acts of the Martyrs.—.^ 13. Persecution by Nero.--^^ 14. Its Ex- 
tent. — ^ 15. Persecution under Domitian. 

§ 1. Though the disciples of Christ were distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet the Jewish priests 
and rulers not only treated them with extreme contumely and abuse, but 
put to death as many of them as they could. This appears from the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen^ Acts vii., 55, ot James the son ofZebedee, Acts xii., 1, 
^ and of James the Just^ who presided over the church at Jerusalem. Jo- 
xfphus^ Antiq. Jud., 1. xx., c. 8, and Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 23. 
The true cause of this hostility of the Jewish priests and doctors, undoubt- 
edly, was their envy, and their fear of losing their personal advantages 
and their consequence, if Christianity prevailed. 

ffie to believe. And, not to protract these Episcopis ct prcsbyteris, p. 235, and by J. 
remarks, whence, and by what means, did R. Wefstein, rraefatio ad Originis Dial, con- 
the apostles themselves acquire that admira- tra Marcion., p. 13. Secondly, those who 
hlc virtue and sanctity, which alone was able arc not ignorant of the world, know that per- 
lo produce in others an invincible dclermi- sons in the lower walks of life not only value 
nation to fly to Christ, and to cleave to him themselves, their lives, and their enjoyments, 
as the only anchor of their salvation T'' — as much as others do, but Ihey much more 
'• Others, following the example of CcUuSf ardently embrace and cling to the customs, 
Inhan, Porphyry, and other ancient ene- opinions, and religion of their ancestors, than 
nucs of Christianity, bid us consider, that men of genius and influence, the opulent, 
ihe churches gathered by the apostles were and persons of rank. Ignorance and timid- 
composed of plebeian characters, servants, ity produce and nourish superstition. Hence 
Uliourers in the fields and workshops, and the more ignorant and timid a person is, a 
woitten ; that is, of persons deficient in in- stronger hold has superstition of his mind. 
tcili^rcnce, rank, and wealth, who might casi- So that it is an easier thing to eradicate su- 
ly be jK rsuadcd to believe almost any thing perstition from the minds of ten men, than 
by persons of but moderate talents. But of one woman, from a hundred well-informed 
ihi*. which is here so confidently asserted, and ingenuous mind?", than from ten ivjno- 
wa?, in the first place, not altogether true, rant, stupid ones. Villany nowhere reigns 
For the Scriptures inform us, that among more than in servants and persons of abject 
lho*e converted to Christianity by the apos- condition. It would be easier, therefore, to 
ties, many were afHucnt, well-informed, and pur^c from iniquity a multitude of the in- 
of respectable rank. Thai there were per- jrcnuoiH and wtU-hom, than even a small 
%ons of wealth, sec 1 Tim. ii., 9, and 1 Pc- nnmhor of slaves. Hriire, those who make 
teriii., 3. That there were men of learning the churches gathered by the apostles of 
and knowledge of philosophy, see 1 Tim. Christ to have been composed of persons of 
>!., **iO ; Col. ii., 8. Ana that there were no resperlability or rank, of slaves, women, 
'f'Vu. though not mavy^ noble, see 1 Cor. and the illiterate, in my judgment, increase, 
i.,26. Thenamesof illustrious persons who rather than diminish, the glory achieved by 
e;ahraccd Christ in the earliest ages of the those inspired men "— j1fo.'Afim, de Rcb. 
church, are collected by D. Blondeil, de Christ , p. 90-92.] 
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§ 2. No less cruelty was shown to the innocent disciples of Christy by 
thos 3 Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman provinces. It appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles and from other credible records, that they 
spared no pains to instigate the magistrates and the populace to destroy 
the Christians. To this madness they were excited by the high priest 
and the elders of the Jews living in Palestine ; who, as we are informed, 
sent messengers to the foreign Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians, and to persecute them as far as was in their power.fl) 
To give their base designs a specious exterior, they gave out that the 
Christians had treasonalle designs against the Roman government; as ap- 
peared by their acknowledging as their king one Jesus, a malefactor, 
whom Pilate had most justly punished with death. This rage against the 
Christians was propagated from father to son, through successive genera- 
tions ; so that the church in after ages had no more bitter enemies than 
the Jews. (2) 

§ 3. But God himself visited this perfidious nation with the sorest 
judgments, on account of their cruellies to the Saviour and his friends. 
For he suffered Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, together with the tern- 
le, to be razed to their foundations by the Roman emperor Vespasian and 
is son Titus, about forty years after ChrisCs ascension, and an innumer* 
able multitude of the people to perish by the sword, and most of the sunri- 
vers to be sold into slavery. A more distressing scene than this — which 
is described at large by JosephuSj{Z) himself a Jew — is perhaps nowhere 
to be found in the records of history. And from this time onward, the 
Jews have been everywhere, even more than before, objects of hatred and 
abhorrence to all nations. 

§ 4. The gentiles, who were polytheists, brought upon the Christian 
church far greater calamities than the Jews, whose power wa^ not equal 
to their malice. The persecutions of the Christians by the Romans, have 
for many ages been accounted ten in number.(4) But the ancient history 
of the church does not support precisely this number : for if we reckon 
only the general and more severe persecutions, they were fewer than ten ; 
but if we include the provincial and more limited persecutions, the num- 
ber will be much greater than ten. Some Christians of the fifth century 
were led by certain passages of the Scripture, especially by one in the 
Apocalypse, ch. xvii., 12-14, to believe that it was decreed, the Christian 
church must pass through ten grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion, 
they afterward endeavoured to accommodate in different ways the dissent- 
ing language of history.(5) 

(1) See Justin Martyr^ Dial, cum Try- (5) See SulpUiua Scverus, Historia sacn, 

phone, p. 61-63, 109, 138, 318, ed. Jobbs. lib. ii., c. 33, p. 387, ed. Horn. Auputi- 

(3) [Passages from early Christian wi iters, nua^ de Civil. Dei, 1. xviii., c. 62. [In tlM 

who complain of the Jewish persecations, fourth century the number of the perseca- 

are collected by y. A. FabriciuSf Lux. Evang. lions had nol been defined. Lactantius^ de 

toti orbi exoriens, ch. vi., ^ 1, p. 121. See Mortibus persecutorum, reckons up only six, 

also the Epist of the church of Smyrna, de Eusebius, Hist, ErcUs.y does not state theii 

Martyrio Polycarpi, ^ xii ., xiii.— iScA/.] number; yet we might make out nine from 

(3) [In his hiolory of the Jewish War. this writer. This is the number given by 
See also liasnage^ Histoire des Juifs, tom. i., Sulpitius SevrruSt in the fifth century. But 
cap. 17. — Scht,] in his times originated the opinion of just ten 

(4) The writers on those persecutions arc- persecutions ; and Sulpitius^ to make out 
enumerated b^ J. A. FabrieiuSf Lux. Evang that number, includes the persecution of Art- 
loti orbi exonens, cap. vii., p. I2I8* dbc. *ickrist in the end of thf> world. See Mi> 
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§ 5. Nero first enacted laws for the extermination of Christians. Do- 
mitian next did the same ; and afterward Marcus AnUminus, the philoso- 
pher, then Severus^ and the other emperors who were hostile to the Chri»^ 
tians. Yet these decrees were not all equally severe, nor all founded on 
ihe same causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name of Domitius^ anciently 
collected all the imperial laws against the Christians, in his treatise ae 
Ofieio Proeonsulis ;(6) which, if it were now extant, would doubtless 
throw much light on the history of the church under the pagan emperors. 
Now very much is left wholly to conjecture. 

§ 6. As the Romans were not accustomed to trouble any people on ac- 
count of their religion, and as they suffered the Jews in particular to live 
according to their own laws, it is not improperly asked, what could have 
induced them to heap so many evils on the heads of Christians, whose re- 
ligion was so holy and so friendly both to public and private happiness T 
The first cause of this cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians con- 
temned and abhorred the public religion of the state, which was so closely 
cofwected with the form and administration of the government. For the 
Romans, though they tolerated all the religions from which the common- 
wealth had nothing to fear, yet would not suffer the ancient religion of 
their nation, as established by the laws, to be derided, and the people to 
be withdrawn from it. Yet both these the Christians dared to do. Nor 
did they assail the Roman religion only, but likewise the religions of all 
other nations. Hence the Romans concluded, that the Christian sect was 
not only arrogant beyond all measure, but likewise unfriendly to the public 
peace and tranquillity, and calculated to excite civil wars. This, if I do 
not mistake, is that odium gene.ris humani, with which Tacitus taxes the 
Christians ; and is the true ground of his denominating Christianity a de^ 
structtve superstition^ as well as of the epithet malignant (malefica)^ ap- 
plied to it by Suetonius. iy) 

§ 7. Another cause of the Roman hostility to Christianity, was, that the 
Christian worship had none of the things that were common to all other 
religions. For the Christians offered no sacrifices, and had no temples, 
no statues, no oracles, no order of priesthood ; and the inconsiderate mul- 
titude deemed those who were without these, to be destitute of all religion, 
or to be atheists : and by the Roman laws, atheists were regarded as the 
pests of hinnan society. Besides, the worship of so many pagan deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of priests, augurs, soothsayers, mer- 
chants, and artists ; all of whom were in danger of coming to want, if 
Christianity should prevail ; and therefore, with united strength, they rose 
up against it, and wished to exterminate its followers.(8) 



I, <ie Rebas Christ, ante Con. Mag., p. ligion of the Romana, nor those of all the 

M, due. — SckL] world, seemed to be the foes of mankind, 

(6) See Ixictantius^ Instit. Divinar., lib. and to indulge hatred towards all nations. 
v., e. It. Whst remain of these laws, are (8) See the account of Demetriut the sil- 
iHiMtrated by Fran. Baldurin, Comment, ad vcrsmilh. Acts zix.,24. /'/tny. Epistt., lib. 
#dicta veter. princip. Romanor. dc Chris- x., cp. 97. "The tempirs, which were at- 
ciMiis : republished by iV. //. Gundlinf^j mo*t deserted^ be^in to be fre<)uented again ; 
shtb iUUdwtn*9 Constant. Magnus, Halle, and the sacred ntes, which had been long 
ITT?, 8vo. neglected, are again performed. — The vic- 

(7) See Tar*tuM, Annals, lib. xv., c. 34. tims which hitherto had found almoit no 
Smetomtut^ NeiD, cap. 16. Because such as vurehatert^ begin to come again to the mar- 
mM not endure the nered rites and the rs- set," die. 
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§ 8. Those who were interested to arrest the progress of Christianity, 
m order to eflfect their object the sooner, disseminated among the vulgar 
the basest calumnies against the Christians and their religion. 'J*he8« 
slanderous stories were too easily credited by the people, who were fickle 
and credulous. What the stories were, may be learned from the writers 
of apologies for Christianity in the early ages.(9) The same persons cub* 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tempests, and 
diseases that afflicted mankind, were sent upon them by the angry gods, 
because the Christians, who contemned their authority, were everywhere 
toIerated.(iO) Other and less weighty causes are here omitted. 

^ 0. The various kinds of punishment, both capital and corrective, 
which were inflicted on those that venerated Christy are described by 
learned men in works professedly on that subject.(ll) The manner of 
proceeding before the tribunals, may be seen in the Acts of the Martyrs^ 
in the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan^ and in otiier an- 
cient documenta.n2) But it is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts, was not always the same. For the laws and the rescripts of the 
emperors, by which the magistrates were to be guided, were different at 
different periods. Thus, at one period, the Christians were carefully sought 
after ; at another, the judges waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes thie confessing or convicted Christian was hurried forth- 
with to esecution, if he did not renounce his religion ; at other times the 
magistrates laboured, by various species of torture and cruelty, to induce 
them to apostatize. 

§ 10. Those who fell in these perilous days of the church, being put 
to death in different ways, were called Martyrs ; a term borrowed from 
the sacred writings, and denoting that they were mtnesses for Christ. 
Those who were bold to profess Christ before the magistrates, and for his 
sake incurred the loss of health, or goods, or honours, were denominated 
confessors. Both obtained immense veneration and influence among the 
Christians ; and they enjoyed prerogatives and honours which were alto- 
gether peculiar and extraordinary, and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume that would be useful in various respects. These prerogatives were 
undoubtedly conferred on the martyrs and confessors, to induce otkers 
more readily to encounter all evils for Christ's 8ake.(13) But as honours 
and prerogatives among men, from the defects of human nature, often be- 

(9) This lubject u nearly exhausted by Protest., torn, iv., lib. v., Decretal , tit. i., 
Ckr. Kortholt, raganus Obtrectalor, seu de ^ 32. 

Calumniis gentiltum in Christianos, in three (13) [This seems quite too philosopliical 

books, Kilon., 1698, 4to. To which add J. an account of this matter. The early Chris- 

/. Huldrichf de Calumniis gentilium in tians did not thus coldly calculate distant 

Christianos, Tiguri, 1744, Svo. consequences and effects, in order to de- 

(10) See AmobiuM, adversus Gentes. termine what place in their affections, and 
[and TertuUian, Apologet., c. 40. — 5cA/.} what rank in the church, Ihcy should gire to 

(11) Anton. iSaUoniuSf and Casp. Sagit- their brethren and pastors who sufTered death 
tariuMf de Cruciatibus Martyrum ; the latter for their religion. Nature, religion, and all 
fninted at Jena, 1673, 4to ; the best edition the ties which united them to Christy to the 
of the former is, Ai^^w., 1668, 12mo. [Both church, and to one another, combined to ren- 
contain mixtures of the doubtful with the dcr these holy n en and consistent Christiana 
true : for the Acta Martyrum, now extant, venerable and lovely in their eyes ; and of 
cannot be relied on. — Motheim, de Reb. course to- procure them a rank and privileges 
Chr., dec.] in the church altogether peculiar. AVno- 

(12) See J, H. Bakmtr, Jai. Eccles. ever reads the most authentic accounts oi 
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come sources of evil, so also these were frequently misapplied, and uf- 
forded encouragement to superstition and to other evils. 

§ 11. That a great number of persons, of both sexes and of every class 
and rank, suffered death for the cause of Christ during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person who is acquainted with the history of 
those times can hesitate to believe. But since H, DodwelFs attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion,(14) many have agreed with him ; and have 
maintained that only Kftw actually suffered death on account of the Chris- 
tian religion. They have, however, met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to the divine power which sustained the 
martyrs in their conflicts. Those who take the middle path between the 
two extremes, will probably come nearest to the truth. The martyrs were 
not so numerous as they were anciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more numerous than Dodwell and his friends 
suppose them. And I apprehend, those persons will readily come into 
this opinion, who shall learn from the ancient writers that even in the most 
calamitous times of the church, not all Christians everywhere were perse- 
cuted and arraigned for trial. Persons in the humbler conditions of life 
were generally more safe ; while greater danger impended over the rich 
(whose wealth had charms for the judges), and over the learned, the doc- 
tors and heads of churches, and over the eloquent and influential.(i5) 

§ 12. The words and actions of the martyrs, from the time of their ar- 
rest till their last moments, were carefully committed to writing, in order 
to be read over on certain days for the edification of their successors in 
the church. But a few only of these Acta Martyrum have reached us ;(16) 
much the greater part of them having been committed to the flames, during 
the ten years* war of Diocletian against the Christians ; for, at that time, 
the emperor required all the books and papers of Christians to be collect- 
ed and burned. From the eighth century onward, both the Greeks and 
the Latins took great pains to compile lives of the ancient martyrs ; but the 
more discerning, even in the Romish church, now admit, that the greater 
part o^ these accounts are mere fables dressed up in a style of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit due to those catalogues of saints, called Mar- 
t^ologifs, which were either compiled by ignorant and incompetent men, 
or have since been much falsified. Hence, this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory enjoys very little light.* 

§ 13. Ntro was the first emperor that persecuted the Christians; and 
his cruelty was extreme. lie accused those innocent people of a crime 
which he himself had committed, namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome. And to make the punishment correspond with the crime, he 
caused the streets of the city to be illuminated, through the night, by the 

lite ancient martyrs, of Polycarp for instance, xiv., p. 10 and 23, ed. Benedict., and manr 

will »ee abundant evidence of the operation others. — Mosheim, de Rcb. Christ, ante C 

of ihene causes ; but nothing of that calca- M., p. 106. J 

Utiii); pohcv, of which Dr. Mosheim speaks. (16) Such of them as were not whollr 

— •T'r.] unworthy of credit, were collected in a moa- 

(14) In his noted Dissertation, de Fauci- crate sized folio, by Theod. Ruinart, Sclecta 
Ute martyrum, which is the eleventh among ct sincera Martynmi Acta, Amstclod.. 1713. 
his D»*»rrtt. Cyprianica*. * [See Adrian Bailie t^ Discours tur 

(15) [S4'c Martyrium Polycarpi, ^ 12. Thistoire de la vie des saints; prefixed lo 
Acu Frucfttnsi^ in RutnarCs Acta Martyr, his Vies des Saints, Paris, 1704, 4 toroea, 

p. 21*. Cyprian^ Epistt. ?. and foL — Tr.l 
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burning bodies of many of them, [whom he had sewed up alive in garments 
covered with pitch.] Others were put to death in a different manner. 
This persecution began in the middle of November, A.D. 64.(17) In the 
cQiurse of it, the ancients tell us, Pou/ and Peter suffered death at Rome: 
but many cannot believe the fact, because of its repugnance to chronolo- 
g7.(18) This persecution terminated at the death of Nero; who is well 
known to have been his own executioner, A.D. 68. During about ybur 
years^ therefore, the Christians suffered every species of cruelty at bis 
hands. 

§ 14. Howyar the persecution imdcr Nero extended, is not agreed among 
the learned. For while the greater number suppose it spread over the whole 
Roman empire, there are those who think it was confined to the city of Rome. 
The former opinion, which is the more ancient,(i9) appears to us the best 

(17) See the two French dissertations of 16. This opinion is confuted by various 
Alph. de Vignoiety on the Cause and the writers, who are mentioned in WtdclCg Bib- 
Commencemeni of Nero*8 persecution ; in lioth. theol. Selccta, torn, iii., p. 458. On 
FkU. MastOfCs Histoire critique de la Re- this whole subject, consult W. Cave, Life 
publique des Letters, torn, viii., p. 74-117, of Paul, c. vii., 4 9» P- 424 of his Antiq. 
andtom.iz., p. 172-186. See also Totnari Apostol. TtUemont, Mem. pour servir a 
on LactarUiua de mortibus pcrsccutoruro, p. Thistoirc de I'Eglise, torn, i., pt. ii., note 42, 
398. p- 768, and FaSricius, Codex Apocryph. N. 

(18) Sehast. Tillemont, Histoire des Em- T., pt. i., p. 450. On the fabulous ciroum- 
pereurs, torn, i., p. 564, 6lc., and Baratier, de stances related of Paul's martyrdom, see J, ' 
Successione Homanor. Pontiff, cap. v., p. 60. G. Walch's Hist. Ecclcs. N. T., p. 277.— 
— [All agree that both these apostles. Paid Schl, On the chronology of Paul's life and 
and Peter, were put to death in the reign of labours, see Wttsii Meletemata Lcidcnsia* 
Nero: but in respect to the year and the 1703, 4to. P«ar«(m, Annates Paul., the In- 
place, there is controversy. Many question troductions to the N. T. by Eichhoni, Ber- 
whether both suffered at the same time. tAo//, /forn^, d:c., and other works referred to 
They behove, according to the testimony of in Winer''* Biblischesrealw, art. Paul. — TV.J 
Pniden/ius, (Pcristephan. de passionc bea- (19) The first who rejected the common 
tor. Apostolor. Petri et Pauli, v. 5, 6) that opinion, so far as I know, was Frati. Bald' 
Peter lufTered one year earlier than Paid; trin, [an eminent civilian. of Paris, who died 
but on the same day. As to the day on A.D. 1573,] in his Comn»cnt. ad cdicta Im- 
which Paul suffered, some make it the 29th perator. in Christianos, p. 27, 28. After 
of Juno ; and others, the 23d of February, him, Jo, Launoi, in Diss, qua Sulpitii Srveri 
The year is, by some, determined to A.D. locus dc prima martyrum Galliie epocha vin- 
54 ; so von Hentchen, Acta Sanctor. April, dicatur, ^ 1, p. 139, 140, tom. ii., pt. i. of his 
torn. i. D. Papekroch, Propylaeuni ad .\cta works. Still more learned, and on the same 
S. May ; by others, A.D. 65 ; so Anion. Pa- side, was Henry Dodwelt, Diss, xi., in his 
frit Critics, in Annal. Baron., tom. i., p. 51, Dissertt. Cyprianice, 4 xiii» P- ^9* whom 
52 ; and again by others A.D. 67 ; so Baum- many others have followed ; [among whom 
garien ; and lastly by others A.D. 68 ; so are Jo, le Clerc, Histor. Eccles. N. Test.^ 
JoAn P^AMOn, Annales Paulini, p. 25, which century i., p. 428. Joaeh, Lange, Hist, 
is the most probable opinion. The day, when Ecclcs., p. 360. Nicol. Gurtler, Syst the- 
both apostles suffered, was probably the 22d ol. prophet., p. 491. Baumgarten, Auszog 
of February. That Paul was beheaded du- der Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 376 (who sup- 
ring Nero's persecution, is supported by the poses the persecution extended only so far 
testimony of Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 1. ii., c. as the jurisdiction of the praetorian prefect) ; 
25, and of Laetantius, de Morte Persccuto- D. Sender, Scl. Capita. Hist. Eccles., torn, 
rum, cap. ii., p. 1375, od. Biinemann. As i., p* 24. (Also J, E. C, Schmidt, Hand* 
to the plo^e, an obscure writer, Ulr. Velenus, huch der christl. Kirchengesch., vol. i., d. 
in a book. Quo Petros Romam non venisse 120 ; and A, Neander, Algem. Gesch. 3. 
demonstratur, 1660, 4to, p. 40, denies that chrisil. Kirche, vol. i., pt i., p. 137. — Tr.) 
either apostle suffered at Rome ; and en- The arguments for both opinions are stated 
deavouTB to prove that their martyrdom was in J, G. Walch, Hist. Eccles., p. 548, who 
at Jerusalem : which also Bale maintains in thinks the question to be altogether doubtful, 
regard to Peter, Centur. Script or. Britan.. p. JaUatuky was of the same sentiment, Insti- 
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supported. We do not hesitate to join with those who think, that public laws 
Were then enacted against the whole body of Christians, ^nd were sent 
abroad into the provinces. To this opinion wo are led, among other rea- 
sons, by the authority of Tertullian^ who clearly intimates that Neio^ as 
well as Dinnilian, enacted laws against the Christians, which laws Trajan 
in part repealed or annulled.(20) The noted Spanish or Portuguese tn« 
weriptian^ in which Nero is commended for having purged the province of 
the new superstition^ is suspected by the Spaniards themselves ; and I place 
no reliance on it.(21) 'I'he Christians moreover were condemned, not so 
much for their religion, as on the charge of having set fire to Rome.(22) 
But who can suppose that a religious sect, which the emperor himself 
charged with so great a crime, would be quietly tolerated by him beyond 
the limiu of Rome ?(23) # 

taU. Hittorie Christ, antiq., p. 40. — Sckl. their crimes, called CAm/iaiu. The found- 

Bot see note (23) below. — Tr,} er of the sect, Chriit, was executed in the 

(SO) TerhdLwn^ Apologet., cap. iv., p. reign of 7\Amt», by the procurator Pcmlttw 

46, edit. Havercamp. Pilate, The pernicious superstition, re- 

(21 ) This inscription may be seen in J. pressed for a tune, burst forth again ; noi 
Grutenu, Inscriptionum, torn. i.,p. 238, n. only through Judea, the birthplace of the 
9. (It is this : ** Neroni, ob provmciam la- evil, but at Rome also, where every thing 
troops et his, qui novam gcneri humano nt- atrocious and base centres and is in repute. 
i«r«#ihoiiem inculcabant, purgatam." — Tr,} Those first seized, confessed; then a vast 
Bat the best Spanish writers do not venture multitude, detected by their means, were con- 
to defend the authority of this inscription ; victed, not so much of the crime of burning 
because it has not been seen by any one ; and the city, as of hatred to mankind. And in- 
Cffnmc of Ancona., who first produced it, is suit was added to their torments ; for being 
acknowledged by all to be unworthy of credit, clad in skins of wild beasts, they were torn to 
I will subjoin the decision of that excellent pieces by dogs ; or affixed to crosses to be 
and judicious historian of Spain, Jo, de Fcr- burned, were used as lights, to dispel the 
rer^, Histoire generale d'Espagne, tom. i., darkness of night, when the day was gone, 
p. 192. ** I cannot refrain from remarking Nero devoted b's gardens to the show, and 
chat Cyriae of Ancona was the first that held Circensian games, mixing with the rab- 
pablisbed this inscription, and that from him ble, or mounting a chariot, clad like a coach- 
all others have derived it. But as the cred- man. Hence, though the guilty and those 
ibility of this writer is suspected, in the judg» meriting the severest punishment, suflfered ; 
naenc of all the learned, and as not a vestige yet compassion was excited, because they 
DOT any recollection of this inscription re- were destroyed, not for the public good, but 
mains, in the places where it is ^aid to have to satisfy the cruelty of an individual.*' — It 
been found, and no one knows now where to appears from this account, that a vast multi- 
hud It ; every one may form such opinion tude {multUudo ingens) suffered at Rome, — 
of it as be pleases." and suffered m a most inhuman manner; — 

(22) See Theod, Ruinartf Praef. ad Acta that they were falsely accusedt tLUti by Nero*s 
Maityrum sincera et selects, p. 31, 6cc, instigation; not because he had any thing 

(23) [Nearly all the facts relating to this against them, but because they were a de- 
persecution, except the martyrdom of Peter spised people, and he hoped to avert the pub- 
and Paul, we owe to Tacitus, the Roman lie odium from himself. But the case was 
bistonan. Annals, lib. xv., c. 44. After too plain ; their innocence was known, and 
descnbinff the conflagration, which utterly Nero's ficndlike merriment only raised corn- 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and passion towards them, and increased the 

rad ruin in seven others ; and likewise odium against Aim. It is clear, from this 

effiarts of Nero to sooih the indignant account, that the Christians, in the opinion 

and miserable citizens ; he says, ** But no of Tacitus, deserved to be cxterito.natcd for 

boman aid, no munificence of the prince, nor their religion ; yet that Nero did not ^.oceed 

expiations of the gods, removed from him on this ground, but on the ftlse charge of 

the infamy of having ordered the coiiHa^ra- their having kindled the fires of Koine. Lac- 

tion. Therefore, to stop the clamour, Nero tanftus, then, (de Morlc perseculorum, cap. 

lalaely accused and subjected to the most ii.) erred in attributing other designs to iVero, 

czqoiajte punishments a people hated for namely, the extermination of the Christum 

Vol. I.— H 
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^ 15. Nero being dead, the fury of this first war against the Christians 
ceased. Bui in the year 93 or 94,(24) a new assault was made upon 
them by Domilian, an emperor little inferior to Nero in baseness of char- 
acter and conduct.(25) The cause of the persecution, if we give credit to 
Hegesippus, was the fear of losing his empire ; for the emperor had learned 
in some way that a person would arise from among the relatives of Christy 
who would attempt a revolution, and would produce commotion in the em- 
pire.(26) This persecution undoubtedly was severe : but it was of short 
continuance, as the emperor was soon after murdered.(27) The principal 

religion. The commencement of this perse- supposes it began A.D. 93. Toinard^ (ubi 

cution is determined, by the time of the con- . supra), A.D. 94 ; and Dodwell^ (Diss. Cj- 

flagration, which Tacitus says, (Annals xv., prian, xi., p. 71), A.D. 95. AfMAetm, (de 

83, 41), began the ^th of July, A.D. 65, Reb. Christ, ante C. M.), says, A.D. 94 or 

(or xiv. Kalcnd. Sextiles, C. Lccanio, and M. 95, — Tr.] 

Licinio Coss.), and lasted six days. Some (25) See Theod. Ruinart, Prsf. ad Acta 

time aflcr, but in the same year^ the perse- Martyrum, p. 32. [Thorn. Ittig^ Selecta 

cution broke out. But koto long it contin- Hist. Eccles. capita, sscul. i., cap. 6, ^ 11, 

ued is uncertain. If Paul and Peter suffer- p. 531. — Scht.] 

ed in the very last year of Ncro*8 reign, as (26) Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles., I. iii., c. 19, 
the fathers state, {Eusehius, Chronicon ; and 20. [In this simple, unvarnished story, there 
J(grotn«,doyiri8illustr.,c. i. andv.), theper- is nothing ditficult to be believed. It is 
secution doubtless ceased, only on Nero's therefore credible, that some enemy of both 
death. But if they suffered earlier, then we Jews and Christians, suggested to the em- 
have no proof of the continuance of the per- peror that the Jews were expecting a king 
secution so long. — As to the extent of the of David's line, who would give laws to the 
persecution, it is wholly in the dark. If we world ; and that the Christians likewise be- 
consider simply the description of it, or the lieved that Christ would reappear and set ap 
causes from which it originated, and the feel- a splendid kingdom ; that from both these 
ings of Nero towards the Christians, we have classes of people, insurrections and trouble 
no reason to suppose it extended beyond the were to be feared ; and that the tyrant, en- 
city of Rome and its neighbourhood. Yet raged by the suggestions of the insidious foe, 
the g<!ncral impression in former ages, and ordered all the posterity of David to be 
the belief of many in this age, make the per- sought out and to be put to death ; and to 
secution a general one. Tne only argument prevent the Christians from making disturb- 
of much plausibility for this opinion, is de- ance, he commanded them to be put under 
rived from a passage in Tcrtidlian^ (Apolo- restraints, or to be punished with severity, 
get., cap. iv., p. 46, cd. Havercamp.) where — Moskeim^ de Reb. Christ., &c., p. 111.] 
he speaks of tne persecuting latfis of the em- (27) [The termination of this persecution 
pire, as being enacted by the very vilest and is stated differently by the ancients. Some 
most odious among the emperors, and men- say that Domilian himself put an end to it be- 
tionsiV^ro as the first that *' drew the sword*^ fore his death. Hegesippus^ (in Eusebtus, 
against the Christians^ and Domilian as the Ecc. Hist., 1. iii., c. 20), states that Domitieai 
second who did so. Whence it is inferred, having learned that there were Christians of 
that NerOf as well as Domitian^ must have the lineage of David, and kinsmen of Christ, 
enacted public laws against the Christians ; still living in Palestine, had them brought to 
and, of course, that the persecution in Nero's Rome, and interrogated them closely re- 
reign must have been general^ or throughout specting their pedigree, their wealth, and the 
the empire. But considering the fervid, future kingdom of Christ. And from their 
rhetorical style of TertuUian^ this seems to answers and their whole appearance, he 
be a slender foundation, on which to ground concluded he had nothing to fear from them, 
a conclusion that has no support from well and dismissed them ; and thereupon he pub- 
attested facts. — Tr.] lished a decree, terminating the persecution. 
(24) [The precise year in which the per- So likewise Tcrtultian^ (Apologet , cap. v., 
secution by Uomitian began, is not certain, p. 60), says of Domilian : ** He receded 
Toinard has discussed the point, in his notes from his attempt, and recalled those he had 
on LactantitiSt de Morte Persecutorum, chap, banished." But Lactanliusy (de Morte per- 
iiL That it raged in the year 95, is stated secutorum, cap. 3), represents his acts and 
by Eusehuis, Hist. Eccles., iii., 18, but how edicts as repealed, after his deaths and thai 
ong before this it commenced^ is not clear. — then it was the church recorered its former 
Pagi (Crit. annal. Baron. , torn, i., p. 85, 87), state. And JT^pAs/tn, on Nanra, {Dion C^w* 
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martyrs named, are Flavius Clemens^ a consul, and his niece or wife, Fla- 
ma Domuilla*(2B) In the midst of this persecution, John the apostle, was 
banished to the isle of Patmos ; but whether he was first cast into a cal- 
dron of boiling oil by order of the emperor, and came out alive and unhurt, 
tboQgh asserted by Tertutlian and others, has appeared to many to be un« 
C6ruin.(29) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 



CHAPTER I. 

THE 8TATB OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHT. 

f I. The State of Philosophy in the East, little known.— ^ 2. Philosophy of the Persians, 
Chaldeans, and Arabians. — ^ 3. Jewish snd Egyptian Wisdom. — 4 4. The proper Orien- 
tal Philosophy. — ^ 5. lu first Principles — ^ 6. lu Patrons not agreed in their Opinions. 
— 4 7. lu 'Precepts concerning God. — ^ 8. Concerning the Origin of the World. — 
♦ 9. Concerning Human Souls. — ^ 10. The Jewish Philosophy. — 5 1 1- Grecian Learn- 
ing. — ^ 12. Koman Learning and Philosophy. — ^ 13. Attention to Science in other 
Nations. 

^ I. If it were known what opinions were advanced and maintained by 
ihe men of most intelligence among the Oriental nations, at the time when 
the ChriHtian religion began to enlighten mankind, many things in the early 
bistory of the church might be more fully and more accurately explained. 
But, only a few fragments of Oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us ; and those which have reached us, still need the labours of a 
learned man to collect them all together, to arrange them properly and ex- 
pound them wisely.(l) 

^ 2. The prevailing system in Persia, as is well known, was that of the 
Magi, who held to two principles or deities, governing the universe, the 



, 1. Izviii., c. 1, abridged by Xiphiiin), the Hcv. Mr. Heumann and myself, in my 

I, that ** Nenra rccallcKi those banished Syntagma Diss, ad Historiam eccles. perti- 

for impiety,*' i. e., the Christians. Perhaps ncntium, tom. i., p. 497-546. [The whole 

Dtmuhan published an edict favourahle to controversy seems to rest on a passage in 

tbn Christians a little before his death, the Tcrtullian^ dc Praescript. adv. hacret., c. 36, 

bviefits of which they began to enjoy, first, as the only original suthority for the story, 

after his decease. — ScM.] which is in itself improbable. All the more 

{%%) [Sec Eiuebiuty Hist, t^cl., 1. iii., c. discerning, of late, cither doubt or deny the 

IS, and (^hronicon, ann. 95. Some have sup- truth of the story. — Tr.] 

posed, that the wife and the niece of Clem- ( 1 ) There is extant an English work of 

ens hotk had the same name ; and that the Thomas Stanley, on the history of Oriental 

first was banished to the island Pandalaria, philosophy, which J. le Clerc translated into 

tumt luty ; and the second, to another island i^itin. Uut that learned man has left the 

caDed Pimyid. See Ti//«man/, iMem. pour field of Oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 

•errir a rhi^ioire dc Teglise, tom. ii.. p. 124, only, but to be reaped by others. He is 

Ac., and Flcury, History of the church, lib. much inferior both m genius and erudition 

ia., 4 ^2- — Schi.^ XoJa. Brucker ; whose nistory of philosophy 

(19) See the amicable diacoaaion between should by all means be consulted. 
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the objects of ordinary ambition, a patient and cheerful endurance of suf 
ferings worse than death, as well as of death itself, and, finally, lives of the 
purest and most unblemished character. That the ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ were in fact thus furnished for their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if we suppose them not to have been so furnished, no 
probable reason can be assigned for so rapid a propagation of Christianity 
by this small and feeble band. 

§ 0. To these their personal endowments, must be added the ability pos- 
sessed by these divine ambassadors of transferring the power of working 
miracles to their disciples. Many persons, as soon as they were baptized 
according to Christ's directions, and consecrated to God by prayer and the 
imposition of hands, were able forthwith to express their thoughts in for- 
eign languages which they had never learned, to foretel future events, to 
heal the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, to call the dead to life, 
and to perform other deeds above the power of man.(l2) What must 
have been thought of the men who had ability to confer such wonderful 
powers on others ! 

§ 10. Tjiose who fabricate other causes for this surprising revolution 
in the religious state of the world, ofler to us mere dreams, which can never 
satisfy an attentive observer of human affairs. Some tell us that the kind- 
ness of Christians towards the poor, induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. They do not consider that those who em- 
braced Christianity put their lives in jeopardy ; nor do they recollect that 
idle, profligate, lazy persons were not tolerated among the early Chris- 
tians, [2 Thess. iii., 6-12]. Equally groundless is the representation of 
others, that the flagitious and profligate lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile character of these priests, though 
it might bring the ancient systems of religion into contempt, could not pro- 
duce attachment to Christianity, which exposed itS/ votaries to the loss of 
character, property, and life. The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus : ** The priests of the religion in which I was educated lead 
profligate lives ; I will therefore connect myself with persons contemptible 
and condemned by the public laws, and will thus put my life and fortune to 
the most imminent hazard."(13) 

(12) Sec, among othcra, Tob. Pfanner, quires men to forsake the institutions and 
de Charismatis sive donis miraculosis anii- sentiments of their ancestors, and to abandon 
quae ecclesine, Francf., 1683, 18rao. their chosen enjoyments. This is confirmed 

(13) ["Oihers have supposed that the by the example of those very apostles who 
virtues of the apostles and their early follow- are said to have converted the world by the 
ers, their sobriety, their contempt of wealth, purity of their characters ; nay, by the ex- 
their fortitude, their patience, dec, induced ample of the Lord of those apostles, who 
multitudes to put themselves under their re- was the most perfect pattern o( virtue. I 
ligious guidance. Integrity and virtue cer- can believe, that the blameless lives of the 
tainly have influence on the mind of the be- apostles induced individuals among all na- 
holder ; nor would I deny that the holy lives lions not to lay violent hands on them, nor 
•of the apostles produced some effect. But to show them any abuse ; but to believe, that 
we know, if we are acquainted with our- merciy by their strict morals and their dians- 
selves and with human nature, that purity gard for the common objects of human attach- 

•of morals and integrity of life, though they ment, they induced many thousands to rocog- 

creatc respect and reverence, rarely produce niso as the Saviour of the world, a person 

imitation, and never do, if manifest oisgraco whom the Jews had caused to be cnicified, 

and danger will follow that imitation. We and persuaded them to follow their example, 

know that virtue, and even the most perfect and to sMflfer death rather than renounce thcM 

•virtue, awakens entire disgust, when it re- principles ; this, I say, no one can penuMie 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tm AOTERSF. EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. PenecutioDs of Christians by the Jews in Palestine. — if 8. By Jcfws oat of PalesUiie 
— ^ 3. DiYine Judgments on the Jews. — ^ 4. Ten Persecutions by the Pagans. — ^ fi. 
Laws a^inst the Uhristians. — ^ 6. Causes of Hostility to them. Charged with Hatred 
to Mankind. — ^ 7. Other Causes of Persecution. — ^ 8. Slanders against Christians. — 
^ 9. Modes of Trial and Punishment — ^ IQ. The Martyrs and Confessors. — ^ 11. Num- 
ber of them. — ^ 13. Acts of the Martyrs. — ^ 13. Persecution by Nero.-*-^ 14. Its Ex- 
tent. — ^ 15. Persecution under Domitian. 

§ 1. Though the disciples of Christ were distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet the Jewish priests 
and rulers not only treated them with extreme contumely and abuse, but 
put to death as many of them as they could. This appears from the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen^ Acts vii., 55, o( James the son of Zebedee, Acts xii., 1, 
2, and of James the Just^ who presided over the church at Jerusalem. Jo- 
jtfphus, Antiq. Jud., 1. xx., c. 8, and Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 23. 
The true cause of this hostility of the Jewish priests and doctors, undoubt- 
edly, was their envy, and their fear of losing their personal advantages 
and their consequence, if Christianity prevailed. 

me to believe. And, not to protract these Episcopis ct prcsbyteris, p. 235, and by J. 
remarks, whence, and by v\hat means, did R. Wetalciny PraBfatio ad Originis Dial, con- 
the apostles themselves acquire that admira- tra Marcion., p. 13. Secondly, those who 
We virtue and sanctity, which alone was able arc not ignorant of the world, know that per- 
to produce in others an invincible detcrmi- sons in the lower walks of life not only value 
nation to fly to Christ, and to cleave to him themselves, their lives, and their enjoyments, 
as the only anchor of their salvation V — as much as others do, but they much more 
" Others, following the example of CeUuSy ardently embrace and cling to the customs, 
Jiihan, Porphyry^ and other ancient ene- opinions, arid religion of their ancestor?, than 
mies of Christiantty, bid us consider, that men of genius and influence, the opulent, 
the churches gathered by the apostles were and persons of rank. Ignorance and timid- 
composed of plebeian characters, servants, ity produce and nourish superstition. Hence 
hiiourcrs in the fields and workshops, and the more ignorant and timid a person is, a 
vFoinen ; that is, of persons deficient in in- stronger hold has superstition of his mind, 
tcili/cnce, rank, and wealth, who might easi- So that it is an easier thing to eradicate su- 
ly hi' persuaded to believe almost any thing pcrstition from the minds of ten men, than 
bv persons of but moderate talents. But of one woman, from a hundred well-informed 
this, which is here so confidently asserted, and ingenuous mindj». than from ten ij^no- 
wa?, in the first place, not altogether true, rant, stupid ones. Villany nowhere reigns 
For the Scriptures inform us, that among more than in servants and persons of abject 
those converted to Christianity by the apos- condition. It would be easier, therefore, to 
ties, many were afHucnt, well-informed, and purjre from iniquity a nniltitiidc of the in- 
*)f respectable rank. That there were per- geniiotn and wtll-bom, than even a small 
^ons of wealth, see 1 Tim. ii., 9, and 1 Pc- nnmbor of «<lavos. Hrnre. those who make 
teriii., 3. That there were men of learning the chvirrhes fjathcrid by the sipostlcs of 
»nd knowledge of philosophy, see 1 Tim. Christ to have been coinjjoscd of persons of 
vi., *^0 ; Col. ii., 8. Ana that there were no respertabilily or rank, of slave s, women, 
fftnc, thongh not manVy noble, sec 1 Cor. and the illiterate, in my judgment, increase, 
'.26. The names of illustrious persons who rather than diminish, the glory achieved by 
esobraccd Christ in the earliest ages of the those inspired men '^ ^Moshcim, de Reb. 
»huich, are collected by D. Blondcll, de Christ , p. 90-92.] 
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§ 2. No less cruelty was shown to the innocent disciples of Christy by 
thos3 Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman provinces. It appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles and from other credible records, that they 
sparod no pains to instigate the magistrates and the populace to destroy 
the Christians. To this madness they were excited by the high priest 
and the elders of the Jews living in Palestine ; who, as we are informed, 
sent messengers to the foreign Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians, and to persecute them as far as was in their power.fl) 
To give their base designs a specious exterior, they gave out that the 
Christians had treasonalle designs against the Roman government ; as ap- 
peared by their acknowledging as their king one Jesus, a malefactor, 
whom Pilate had most justly punished with death. This rage against the 
Christians was propagated from father to son, through successive genera- 
tions ; 80 that the church in after ages had no more bitter enemies than 
the Jews. (2) 

§ 3. But God himself visited this perfidious nation with the sorest 
judgments, on account of their cruelties to the Saviour and his friends. 
For he sufiered Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, together with the tern- 
le, to be razed to their foundations by the Roman emperor Vespasian and 
is son Tiius, about forty years after ChrisCs ascension, and an innumer* 
able multitude of the people to perish by the sword, and most of the sunri- 
▼ers to be sold into slavery. A more distressing scene than this — which 
is described at large by Josephus,{S) himself a Jew — is perhaps nowhere 
to be found in the records of history. And from this time onward, the 
Jews have been everywhere, even more than before, objects of hatred and 
abhorrence to all nations. 

§ 4. The gentiles, who were polytheists, brought upon the Christian 
church far greater calamities than the Jews, whose power watf not equal 
to their malice. The persecutions of the Christians by the Romans, have 
for many ages been accounted ten in number.(4) But the ancient history 
of the church does not support precisely this number : for if we reckon 
only the general and more severe persecutions, they were fewer than ten ; 
but if we include the provincial and more limited persecutions, the num- 
ber will be much greater than ten. Some Christians of the fifth century 
were led by certain passages of the Scripture, especially by one in the 
Apocalypse, ch. xvii., 12-14, to believe that it was decreed, the Christian 
church must pass through ten grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion, 
they afterward endeavoured to accommodate in different ways the dissent- 
ing language of history.(5) 

(1) See Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Try- (5) See Sulpitius Strv^na, Historia sacn, 

phone, p. 61-53, 109, 138, 318, cd. Jobbs. lib. ii., c. 33, p. 387, ed. Horn. AupuH- 

(3) [Passages from early Christian wiiters, nua, de Civit. Dei, 1. xviii., c. 52. [In the 

who complain of the Jewish persecutions, fourth century the number of the perseca- 

are collected hyj, A. FabrieiuSf Lux. Evang. tions had not been defined. Lactantius, de 

toti orbi exoricns, ch. vi., ^ 1, p. 121. See Mortibus persecutorumfieckons up only ra. 

also the Epist of the church of Smyrna, de Eusebius, Hist, Ercles,, does not state theii 

Martyrio Polycarpi, ^ xii., xiii.— iScA/.] number; yet we might make out nine from 

(3) [In his hiutory of the Jewish War. this writer. This is the number given by 
See also liasnage, Histoire des Juifs, tom. i., Sulpilius Sevrrus, in the fifth century. But 
cap. 17. — Scht.] in his times originated the opinion of just ten 

(4) The writers on those persecutions arc persecutions ; and Sulpitius, to make out 
enumerated b^ J. A. FahrieiuSj Lux. Evang that number, includes the persecution of Anr 
toti orbi exonena, cap. vii., p. 138* dbc. ^ickrist in the end of »h4» world. See Jlf» 
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§ 5. Nero first enacted laws for the extermination of Christians. Do- 
mttian next did the same ; and afterward Marcus Antoninus, the philoso- 
pher, then Severus, and the other emperors who were hostile to the Chris- 
tians. Yet these decrees were not all equally severe, nor all founded on 
the same causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name of Domitius, anciently 
collected all the imperial laws against the Christians, in his treatise de 
Oficio Proconsulis ;{fi) which, if it were now extant, would doubtless 
throw much light on the history of the church under the pagan emperors. 
Now very much is left wholly to conjecture. 

§ 6. As the Romans were not accustomed to trouble any people on ac- 
count of their religion, and as they suffered the Jews in particular to live 
according to their own laws, it is not improperly asked, what could have 
induced them to heap so many evils on the heads of Christians, whose re- 
ligion was so holy and so friendly both to public and private happiness ? 
The first cause of this cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians con- 
temned and abhorred the public religion of the state, which was so closely 
cofwected with the form and administration of the government. For the 
Romans, though they tolerated all the religions from which the common- 
wealth had nothing to fear, yet would not suffer the ancient religion of 
their nation, as established by the laws, to be derided, and the people to 
be withdrawn from it. Yet both these the Christians dared to do. Nor 
did they assail the Roman religion only, but likewise the religions of all 
other nations. Hence the Romans concluded, that the Christian sect was 
not only arrogant beyond all measure, but likewise unfriendly to the public 
peace and tranquillity, and calculated to excite civil wars. This, if I do 
not mistake, is that odium generis humaniy with which Tacitus taxes the 
Christians ; and is the true ground of his denominating Christianity a de^ 
structive superstition, as well as of the epithet malignant (malejica), ap- 
plied to it by Suetonius.(7) 

§ 7. Another cause of the Roman hostility to Christianity, was, that the 
Christian worship had none of the things that were common to all other 
religions. For the Christians offered no sacrifices, and had no temples, 
no statues, no oracles, no order of priesthood ; and the inconsiderate mul- 
titude deemed those who were without these, to be destitute of all religion, 
or to be atheists : and by the Roman laws, atheists were regarded as the 
pests of human society. Besides, the worship of so many pagan deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of priests, augurs, soothsayers, mer- 
chants, and artists ; all of whom were in danger of coming to want, if 
Christianity should prevail ; and therefore, with united strength, they rose 
up against it, and wished to exterminate its followers.(8) 

sheim, de Rebos Christ, ante Con. Mag., p. ligion of the Romans, nor those of all the 
98, 6lc. — SchL] world, seemed to be the foes of mankind, 

(6) Sec Lactantiuty Instil. Divinar., lib. and to indulge hatred towards all nations. 

v., c. 1 1. What remain of these laws, are (8) See the account of Demetrius the sil- 

illoslrated by Fraru Baldwin^ Comment, ad vcrsmith. Acts xix.,24. 7'/iny. Epistt.,lib. 

edicU veter. princip. Romanor. de Chri»- x., ep. 97. **Thc femplrs, which were al- 

tiinis ; republished by N. H. GundHnf^, most deserted^ be^in to be frequented again ; 

with Baldtetn^g Constant. Magnus, Halle, and the sacred ntes, which had been long 

1727. 8vo. neglected, are again performed. — The vic- 

(7) See Tacitiis, Annals, lib. xv., c. 34. tims which hitherto had found almost no 
Stutontusy Nero, cap. 16. Because such as pur chasers ^ begin to come again to the mar- 
coald not endoie the tacred rites and the re- ket," &c. 
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§ 8. Those who were interested to arrest the progress of Christianitj, 
m order to effect their object the sooner, disseminated among the vulgar 
the basest calumnies against the Christians and their religion. 'l*het« 
slanderous stories were too easily credited by the people, who were fickle 
and credulous. What the stories were, may be learned from the writers 
of apologies for Christianity in the early ages.(O) The same persons cim- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tempests, and 
diseases that afflicted mankind, were sent upon them by the angry gods, 
because the Christians, who contemned their authority, were everywhere 
tolerated. (10) Other and less weighty causes are here omitted. 

^ 0. The various kinds of punishment, both capital and corrective, 
which were inflicted on those that venerated Christy are described by 
learned men in works professedly on that 8ubject.(ll) The manner of 
proceeding before the tribunals, may be seen in the Acts of the Martyrs^ 
m the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan, and in otlier an- 
cient documenta.(12) But it is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts, was not always the same. For the laws and the rescripts of the 
emperors, by which the magistrates were to be guided, were different at 
different periods. Thus, at one period, the Christians were carefully sought 
after ; at another, the judges waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or convicted Christian was hurried forth- 
with to esecution, if he did not renounce his religion ; at other times the 
magistrates laboured, by various species of torture and cruelty, to induce 
them to apostatize. 

§ 10. Those who fell in these perilous days of the church, being put 
to death in different ways, were called Martyrs ; a term borrowed from 
the sacred writings, and denoting that they were witnesses for Christ. 
Those who were bold to profess Christ before the magistrates, and for his 
sake incurred the loss of health, or goods, or honours, were denominated 
confessors. Both obtained immense veneration and influence among the 
Christians ; and they enjoyed prerogatives and honours which were alto- 
gether peculiar and extraordinary, and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume that would be useful in various respects. These prerogatives were 
undoubtedly conferred on the martyrs and confessors, to induce others 
more readily to encounter all evils for Christ*s sake.(13) But as honours 
and prerogatives among men, from the defects of human nature, often be- 

(9) This subject is nearly exhausted by Protest., torn, iv., lib. v., Decretal , tit. L» 
Ckr. Kortholt, Paganus Obtrectator, sou de ^ 32. 

Caluroniis gentilium in Christianos, in three (13) [This seems quite too philosopliical 

books, Kilon., 1698, 4to. To which add J. an account of this matter. The early Chrii- 

/. Huldrick, de Calunmiis gentilium in tians did not thus coldly calculate distant 

Cbristianos, Tiguri, 1744, 8vo. consequences and effects, in order to de- 

(10) See AmehiuMf adversus Gentes. tcrmine what place in their afifections, and 
[and TertvUian^ Apologet., c. 40. — Schl.\ what rank in the church, they should ffive to 

^11) Anton. GaUoniuMf and Casp. Sagit- their brethren and pastors who suffered death 

lartttf, de Cruciatibus Martyrum ; the latter for their reli(non. Nature, religion, and all 

printed at Jena, 1673, 4to ; the best edition the ties which united them to Chri^t^ to tlie 

of the former is, Ai^w., 1668, 12mo. [Both church, and to one another, combined to ren* 

contain mixtures of the doubtful with the der these holy n en and consistent Christiana 

true : for the Acta Martyrum, now extant, venerable and lovely in their eyes ; and of 

cannot be relied on. — Motheim, de Reb. course to procure them a rank and privilM^es 

Chr., dec] in the church altogether peculiar. IVm^- 

(12) See J. H. Bahnur, Jus. Eccles. ever reads the moat authentic accooot* ^i 
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come sources of evil, so also these were frequently misapplied, and uf- 
forded encouragement to superstition and to other evils. 

§ 11. That a great number of persons, of both sexes and of every class 
and rank, suffered death for the cause of Christ during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person who is acquainted with the history of 
those times can hesitate to believe. But since H. DodwelFs attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion,(14) many have agreed with him ; and have 
maintained that only 3, few actually suffered death on account of the Chris- 
tian religion. They have, however, met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to the divine power which sustained the 
martyrs in their conflicts. Those who take the middle path between the 
two extremes, will probably come nearest to the truth. The martyrs were 
not so numerous as they were anciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more numerous than Dodwell and his friends 
suppose them. And I apprehend, those persons will readily come into 
this opinion, who shall learn from the ancient writers that even in the most 
calamitous times of the church, not all Christians everywhere were perse- 
cuted and arraigned for trial. Persons in the humbler conditions of life 
were generally more safe ; while greater danger impended over the rich 
(whose wealth had charms for the judges), and over the learned, the doc- 
tors and heads of churches, and over the eloquent and influential.(15) 

§ 12. The words and actions of the martyrs, from the time of their ar- 
rest till their last moments, wore carefully committed to writing, in order 
10 be read over on certain days for the edification of their successors in 
the church. But a few only of these Acta Martyrum have reached us ;(16) 
much the greater part of them having been committed to the flames, during 
the ten years' war of Diocletian against the Christians ; for, at that time, 
the emperor required all the books and papers of Christians to be collect- 
ed and burned. From the eighth century onward, both the Greeks and 
the Latins took great pains to compile lives of the ancient martyrs ; but the 
more discerning, even in the Romish church, now admit, that the greater 
part of these accounts are mere fables dressed up in a style of aflected 
oratory. Nor is more credit due to those catalogues of saints, called Mar- 
tyrologieSy which were either compiled by ignorant and incompetent men, 
or have since been much falsified. Hence, this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory enjoys very little light.* 

§ 13. Nero was the first emperor that persecuted the Christians; and 
his cruelly was extreme. He accused those innocent people of a crime 
which he himself had committed, namely, that of seuing fire to the city 
of Rome. And to make the punishment correspond with the crime, he 
caused the streets of the city to be illuminated, through the night, by the 

the ancient martyrs, of Polycarp for instance, xiv., p. 10 and 23, ed. Benedict., and many 

will 8ce abundant evidence of the operation others. — Mosheim^ de Reb. Clirist. ante C 

of these causes ; but nothiner of that calcu- M., p. 106. J 

latinij policy, of which Dr. 3fo«Acim speaks. (16) Such of them as were not wholly 

-^r.\ unworthy of credit, were collected in a mod- 

(14) In his noted Dissertation, dc Panci- erate sized folio, by Theod. RuinaJt, Select* 
lite martyrum, which is the eleventh among et sinccra Martyrum Acta, Amstclod., 1713. 
his Dissent. Cyprianicaj. * [Sec Adrian BailUt^ Discours sur 

(15) [See Martyrium Polycarpi, ^ 12. Thisloire de la vie des saints; prefixed to 
Acta Fructunsi, in Ruinarfs Acta Martyr, his Vies des Saints, Paris, 1704, 4 tome», 
B»cera, p. 2i». Cyprian, Epistt. v. and fol. — Tr.] 
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burning bodies of many of them, [whom ho had sewed up alive in gaiments 
covered with pitch.] Others were put to death in a different manner. 
This persecution began in the middle of November, A.D. 64.(17) In the 
course of it, the ancients tell us, Paul and Peter suffered death at Rome : 
but many cannot believe the fact, because of its repugnance to chronolo- 
g7.(18) This persecution terminated at the death of Nero; who is well 
known to have been his own executioner, A.D. 68. During about four 
yearSf therefore, the Christians suffered every species of cruelty at his 
nands. 

§ 14. How far the persecution under Nero extended, is not agreed among 
the learned. For while the greater number suppose it spread over the whole 
Roman empire, there are those who think it was confined to the city of Rome. 
The former opinion, which is the more ancient,(i9) appears to us the best 

(17) See the two French dissertations of 16. This opinion is confuted by Yariooa 
Alph. de Vignalet^ on the Cause and the writers, who are mentioned in WaleX^s Bib- 
Commencement of Nero*s persecution ; in lioth. theol. Selccta, torn, iii., p. 458. On 
PkU. MaasofCs Histoire critique de la Re- this whole subject, consult W. Cape, Life 
publique des Letters, tom. viii., p. 74-117, of Paul, c. vii., ^ 9, p. 424 of his Antiq. 
andtom.ix., p. 172-186. See also Toinari Apostol. TttUmontf Mem. pour servir k 
on LactarUiua de mortibus pcrsecutorum, p. Thistoirc de TEglise, tom. i., pt. ii., note 43, 
398. p. 768, and FaSriciut, Codex Apocryph. N. 

(18) Sfbast. TillemorU^ Histoire des Em- F., pt. i., p. 450. On the fabulous ciroam- 
pereurs, tom. i., p. 564, &c., and Baratier^ de stances related of PauPs martyrdom, see J. ' 
Successione Romanor. Pontiff, cap. v., p. 60. G. Walch's Hist. Eccles. N. T., p. 277.— 
— [All agree that both these apostles, Paul Schl. On the chronolofi;y of Paul's life and 
and Peter^ were put to death in the reign of labours, sec Wtlsii MeTctemata Leidcnsiav 
Nero: but in respect to the year and the 1703, 4 to. Pearson, Annales Paul., the In- 
place, there is controversy. Many question troductions to the N. T. by Eichhont, Ber" 
whether both suffered at the same time. /Ao//, Horne^ tScc, and other works referred to 
They believe, according to the testimony of in Winer''a Biblischesrealw, art. Paul. — TV.} 
PrudentiuSf (Pcristephan. de passione bea- (19) The first who rejected the common 
tor. Apostoior. Petri et Pauli, v. 5, 6) that opinion, so far as I know, was Fran, Baid- 
Peter suffered one year earlier than Paul; vnn, [an eminent civilian. of Paris, who died 
but on the same day. As to the day on A.D. 1573,] in his Comment, ad edicta Im- 
which Paul suffered, some make it the 29th perator. in Cbristianos, p. 27, 28. After 
of June ; and others, the 23d of Februa^. him, Jo. Launoi, in Diss, qua Sulpitii Severi 
The year i^, by some, determined to A.D. locus de prima martyrum Gallis epochaTin- 
54 ; so von Henschen^ Acta Sanctor. April., dicatur, ^ 1, p. 139, 140, tom. ii., pt. i. of his 
tom. i. D, Pavebrochy Propylaeunl ad Acta works. Still more learned, and on the same 
S. May ; by others, A.D. 65 ; so Anion. Pa- side, was Henry Dodwell, Diss, zi., in hie 
f[it Critics, in Annal. Baron., tom. i., p. 51, Dissertt. Cyprianicx, ^ ziii., p. 59, whom 
52 ; and again by others A.D. 67 ; so Baum- many others have followed ; [among whom 
garien; and lastly by others A.D. 68; so are Jo. le Clerc, Histor. Eccles. N. Test.^ 
JoAn PcAMOn, Annales Paulini, p. 25, which century i., p. 428. Joaek. Lange, Hist. 
is the roost probable opinion. The liay, when Eccles., p. 360. Nicol. Gurtler, Syzi. th^- 
both apostles suffered, was probably the 22d ol. prophet., p. 491. Baumgarten, Auszog 
of February. That Paul was beheaded du- der Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 376 (who sup- 
ring Nero'a persecution, is supported by the poses the persecution extended only so far 
testimony of Eusebius^ Hist. Eccl., 1. ii., c. as the jurisdiction of the praetorian prefect) ; 
25, and of LactarUiua, de Morte Pcrsocuto- D. Sender, Scl. Capita. Hist. Eccles., torn, 
rum, cap. ii., p. 1375, ed. Biinemann. As i., p. 24. (Also J. E, C. Schmidt, Hand- 
to the p/occ, an obscure writer, Ulr. Velenus, buch dcr christl. Kirchengesch., vol. i., d. 
in a book. Quo Petrus Romam non venisse 120 ; and A. Neander, Algem. Gesch. 9. 
demonsUratur, 1660, 4to, p. 40, denies that chrisil. Kirchc, vol. i., pt i., p. 137. — TV.) 
either apostle suffered at Rome ; and en- The arguments for both opinions are stated 
deavours to prove that their martyrdom was in J. G. Waleh, Hist. Eccles., p. 548, who 
at Jerusalem : which also Bale maintains in thinks the question to be altogether doubtfuL 
legard to Peter, Centur. Script or. Britan.. p. JabUnsky was of the same sentiment, Insti- 
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toppoited. We do not hesitate to join with those who think, that public laws 
Were then enacted against the whole body of Christians, ind were sent 
abroad into the provinces. To this opinion wo are led, among other rea- 
sons, by the authority of TertuUian, who clearly intimates that Ncto, aa 
well as Domitian^ enacted laws against the Christians, which laws Trajan 
in part repealed or annulled.(20) The noted Spanish or Portuguese tn- 
wcfiptiony in which Nero is commended for having purged the province of 
ikktniiw superstition^ is suspected by the i^paniards themselves ; and I place 
no reliance on it.f21) The Christians moreover were condemned, not so 
much for their religion, as on the charge of having set fire to Rome.(22) 
Bot who can suppose that a religious sect, which the emperor himself 
charged with so great a crime, would be quietly tolerated by him beyond 
the limiu of Rome ?(2d) 

tott. Historic Christ, antiq., p. 40. — SeM. their crimes, called CArtJ/iani. The found- 

Bat see note (23) below. — TV.] er of the sect, Chritty was executed in the 

(SO) TertuUiatL, Apologet., cap. iv., p. reign of Tiheriut, by the procurator PotUms 

46, edit. Havercamp. Pilate, The pernicious superstition, re- 

(31) This inscriptim% may be seen in J. pressed for a tune, burst forth again; not 
Gruienu, Inscriptionum, torn. i.,p. 238, n. onlv through Judea, the birthplace of the 
9. (It is this : " Neroni, ob provmciam la« evil, but at Rome also, where every thing 
tronibos et his, qui novam generi humano «v- atrocious and base centres and is in repnte. 
icrsfifumeni incolcabant, purgatam." — TV.] Those first seized, confessed; then a vast 
Bat the best Spanish writers do not venture multitude, detected by their means, were con- 
to defend the authority of this inscription ; victed, not so much of the crime of burning 
because it has not been seen by any one ; and the city, as of hatred to mankind. And in- 
Cfriae of Ancona^ who first produced it, is suit was added to their torments ; for being 
acknowledged by all to be unworthy of credit, clad in skins of wild beasts, they were torn to 
I will subjoin the decision of that excellent pieces by dogs ; or affixed to crosses to be 
and judicious historian of Spain, Jo. de Fcr- burned, were used as lights, to dispel the 
Ttrasy Histoire generale d'Espagne, tom. i., darkness of night, when the day was gone, 
p. 192. ** I cannot refrain from remarking Nero devoted b s gardens to the show, and 
that Cyriac of Ancona was the first that held Circensian games, mixing with therab- 
poblished this inscription, and that from him ble, or mounting a chariot, clad like a coach- 
all others have derived it. But as the cred- man. Hence, though the guilty and those 
ibility of this writer is suspected, in the judg- meriting the severest punishment, suffered ; 
ment of all the learned, and as not a vestige yet compassion was excited, because they 
nor any recollection of this inscription re- were destroyed, not for the public good, but 
mains, in the places where it is ^aid to have to satisfy the cruelty of an individual.*^ — It 
been found, and no one knows now where to appears from this account, that a vast multi' 
find it ; every one may form such opinion tuiU {multitudo ingens) suffered at Home, — 
of it as he pleases." and suffered m a most inhuman manner; — 

(23) See Theod. Ruinart, Praef. ad Acta that they were falseli/ accused, and by Nero*8 

Martymm sincera et selecta, p. 31, dec. instigation; not because he had any thing 

(23) [Nearly all the facts relating to this against Mem, but because they were a de- 
persecution, except the martyrdom of Peter spised people, and he hoped to avert the pub- 
and Paul, wc owe to Tacitut, the Roman lie odium from himself. But the case was 
historian. Annals, lib. zv., c. 44. After too plain ; their innocence was known, and 
describing the conflagration, which utterly Nero's fiendlike merriment only raised com- 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and passion towards them, and increased the 
spread ruin in seven others ; and likewise odium against him. It is clear, from this 
toe efibrts of Nero to sooth the indignant account, that the Christians, in the opinion 
and miserable citizens; he says, ** But no of Tacilus^ deserved to be extern.. natcd for 
human aid, no munificence of the prince, nor their religion ; yet that Nero did not p.oceed 
expiations of the gods, removed from him o\\ this ground, but on the false charge of 
the infamy of having ordered the conllafrra- their having kindled the fires of Home. Lac- 
tion. Therefore, to stop the clamour, Noro taniius, then, (de Morte persccutorum, cap. 
ftUely accused and subjected to the most ii.) erred in attributing other designs to iVero, 
exquisite punishments a people hated for namely, the extermination of the Christian 

Vol. I.— H 
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part of these fabulous stories were got up after the days of Charlemagne ; 
when most of the Christian churches contended as vehemently about the 

antiquity of their origin, as ever did the Arcadians, the Egyptians, or the 
Greeks. 

ion. The French contend that Crescent, i Test, and a few other ancient monaments, 
disciple and companion of Paul^ Lhonysius a large part is dubious and nncertain. Some 
the Athenian Areopagile, Lazarusy Mary things, however, have more credibility and 
Magdaienct tkc, first brought their country- verisimilitude than others. I would not re- 
men to profess Christ. AmonsthoItaliatiM jcct all that is clearly attested by Origent 
there is scarcely a city which docs not pro- EusebiiUy Gregory rl^azianzen^ PauUmis, 
fees to have received the gospel and their Jerome^ Socraies, and some other ancienH 
first minister from Paul or Peter. See writers quoted by Eusebius ; but what is at- 
P. GitAinonCt Histoirc civile du royaume tested only by authors subsequent to these, or 
de Naples, tom. i., p. 74, 75. And at this unknown, I would not readily believe, unless 
day, a man could not escspo the charge of facts offer themselves to corroborate the teati- 
heresy, who should raise a question on this niony.'* Following these judicious rules of 
subject. See J. Lamy^ DeliciaB eruditorum, Moaheimy we may believe that Peler^ after 
tom. viii., Pref, and tom. zi.. Preface. The preaching long in Judea, and other parte of 
German* assert thst Matemutt Valerianust Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, 
and many others were sent among them by snd finally Rome, where he was crucified 
the apostles ; and that these legates of St. Paul^t historv is given in the Acts to about 
Peter and of the other apostles baptized a A.D. 64. Ho was probably released frow 
large number of persons. The British captivity, visited Juidea, Asia Minor, and 
\hink that St. Paul (as they infer from Greece, and returning to Rome, was there 
Clemens Rom. first Epistle to the ("orinthi- beheaded about A.D. 67 or 68. John re 
ans), Simon Zelotety AVistobulus, and CFpe- maincd many years in Judea, and afterwaid 
cially Joseph of Arimathea, were the found- removed to Kphesus, where he lived to a 
ers of their church. The Russians, Pulcs^ very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100. 
and Prussians y honour St. Andrew as the He was banished to Patnios about A.D. 95, 
founder of their churches. All this and and was greatly revered. James the elder, 
much more passed for sober truth, so long (brother of John) was put to death by Herod 
as sacred and human learning lay buried in Agrippa, about A.D. 44, (Acts zii., 1). 
shades and darkness. But at this day the James the younger, the son of Alpbeus, 
most learned and wise admit, that most of spent his life in Judea, long presided over 
these stories were fabricated after the age the church of Jerusalem, and there suffcrfx) 
of Charlemagne, by men who were ignorant martyrdom, a little before the destruction of 
or crafty, and eager to secure distinction to Jerusalem. Andrew probably laboured on 
their churches. See Aug. CalmcCs Hi.s- the shores of the Black Sea, near the mod- 
toirede Lorraine, tom. i., p. xxvi. Le Beuf^ em Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. 
Diss, stir Thistoirc de France, lorn, i., p. 192, Philip, cither the apostle or the evangelist, is 
&c. Jo. Z/tfuitoi, Diss, qua locus Sulpitii reported to have ended his days at Hicrapolis, 
Severi de primis Gallis martyribus dcfendi- in Phrygia. Thomas seems to have travelled 
tur, Opp , tom. ii., pt. i., p. 184. I commend eastward, to Parthia, Media, Persia, and In- 
these writers, yet cannot agree with them dia. Bartholomew took perhaps a more 
in dating the commencement of this foolish southern course, and preached in Arabia, 
zeal for the antiquity of their churches, after Matthew is also reported to have travelled 
the days of Charlemagne. It began much east, in the modem Persia. Of Simon the 
earlier. Sec Gregory Tvron. de Gloria Canaanite. nothing to be relied on can bo 
rnartymm, cap. xii., p. 735." Moshcim, de said. Thaddeux, Lehbeus, or Jude the 
Keb. Christ., &c., p. 84-86. — It must not brother of James, the author of an epistle, 
be inferred, from what Dr. Mos^heim says of is reported to have preached at Edcssa, in 
the foolish pretensions of the modern Luro- the north of Syria. Of the companions ot 
pean nations to a high Christian antiquity, the apostles, Timothy, after accompanying 
that wo are to reject all that the ancient fa- Paul many years, is said to have been sta- 
thers relate concerning the labours of the tioncd at Ephesus, where he suffered mar- 
apostles after Christ's asccnNion. Dr. Mo- tyrdcm under Domitian or Ncrva. Titus^ 
M^'im was too judicious to do this. IIes;iys, another companion of Paul, is reported to 
uhi supra, p. 80, 81 : "As to what we are have been stationed in Crete, where he died, 
told respecting the transactions of the a j)Os- Mark, o\ John sumamcd Mark, attended 
tics, their travels, miracles, and deaths, if Paul, and afterward Peter, and probably 
we except what is gathered from the New preached the gospel in Egypt. Of Xiit^ 
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martyrs named, are Flavius Clenuns, a consul, and his niece or wife, Fla» 
via Domuma.{2S) In the midst of this persecution, John the aposile, was 
banished to the isle of Patmos ; but whether he was first cast into a cal- 
dron of boiling oil by order of the emperor, and came out alive and unhurt, 
thoa^^ asserted by Tertullian and others, has appeared to many to be un- 
C6ruin.(29) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAFPER I. 

THE STATE OV LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

9 1. The Stite of Philosophy in the East, little known.— ^ 2. Philosophy of the Persims, 
Chaldeans, and Arabians. — ^ 3. Jewish and Egyptian Wisdom. — ^ 4. The proper Orien- 
tal Philosophy. — ^ 5. Its first Principles — ^ 6. Its Patrons not agfreed in their Opinions. 
—^ 7. Its 'Precepts concerning God. — (f 8. Concerning the Origin of the World. — 
^9. Concerning Human Souls.— ^ 10. The Jewish Philosophy.— 5 1 1- Grecian Learn- 
ing. — 4 12. Roman Learning and Philosophy. — ^ 13. Attention to Science in other 
Nations. 

§ ]. If it were known what opinions were advanced and maintained by 
the men of most intelligence among the Oriental nations, at the time when 
the ChriKiian religion began to enlighten mankind, many things in the early 
history of the church might be more fully and more accurately explained. 
But, only a few fragments of Oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us ; and those which have reached us, still need the labours of a 
learned man to collect them all together, to arrange them properly and ex- 
pound them wisely.(l) 

^ 2. The prevailing system in Persia, as is well known, was that of the 
Magi, who held to two principles or deities, governing the universe, the 

ftw, I. Ixviii., c. 1, abridged by Xiphilin), the Rev. Mr. Heumann and myself, in my 

says, that ** Nerva recalled those banished Syntagma Diss, ad Historiam cedes, perti- 

(at impiety," i. e., the Christians. Perhaps nentium, tom. i., p. 497-546. [The whole 

Damttian published an edict favourable to controversy seems to rest on a passage in 

the Christians a little before his death, the Tertullian, de Prescript, adv. hacret., c. 36, 

benefits of which they began to enjoy, first, as the only original authority for the story, 

after his decease. — Schl.] which is in itself improbable. All the more 

(28) [See EutebixUy Hist. Eccl., 1. iii., c. discerning, of late, cither doubt or deny the 
18, and Chronicon. ann. 95. Some have sup- truth of the story. — 7>.] 

posed, that the wife and the niece of Clem- ( I ) There is extant an English work of 

ens bolh had the same name ; and that the Thomas Stanley, on the history of Oriental 

first was banished to the island Pandataria, philosophy, which J. le Clcrc transla^d into 

near Italy ; and the second, to another island Latin. Uut that learned man has left the 

called Ptmtia. See Tdlemont, Mem. pour field of Oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 

■ervir a rhistoire de Teglise, tom. ii., p. 124, only, but to be reaped by others. He is 

fu., and Flcury, History of the church, lib. much inferior both m genius and erudition 

ii., ^ 52. — Schf-I to Ja. Brucker ; whose history of philosophy 

(29) See the amicable discussion between should by all means be consulted. 
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one good, the other evil. The followers of this system however were not 
agreed, in respect to the precise nature of these first principles.(2) Nev- 
ertheless this doctrine spread over no small portion of Asia and Africa, and 
particularly over Chaldea, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, though under differ- 
ent modifications ; nor did it leave the Jews untinctured with its princi- 
£les.(3) The Arabians of that and the subsequent ages, were more remarlta- 
le for strength and courage than for intellectual culture ; for they attain^ 
to no celebrity for learning, before the times of Mokammed. This their own 
writers do not deny. (4) 

^ 3. The Indians, from the earliest times, were much famed for their 
love of profound knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets, we could per- 
haps form an opinion at the present day, if their very ancient sacred book 
which they denominate Veda or the law, were brought to light, and trans- 
lated into some language better known. The accounts given by travellers 
among the Indians concerning this book, are so contradictory and fluctua- 
ting, that we must wait^or further information.(6) The Egyptians were 

(2) See Tho. Hyde, Historii religionis Tided into 80 sections, in 9000 verses ; the 
▼eterum Persarum, Ozon., 1700, 4to, — a third consists of 1000 sections, and 9000 
very learned work, but ill digested, and verses ; the fourth, of nine sections, with 
full of improbable conjectures. subdivisions, and 6000 verses. Besides the 

(3) See Jo. Chrisloph. Wolf, Manich«is- four Vedas, the Hindoos have 14 other sa*- 
mus ante Manichsos, Hamb., 1707, 8vo, — cred books of later date and inferior author- 
also Moshcim, Notes on Cudtpcttk't Intel- ity ; viz., four Upavedas, six Angas, and 
lectual System, p. 328, 423, &.c. four Upangas. All these were supposed to 

(4) See Abulpharajus, de Moribus Ara- be the productions of divine persons, and to 
bum, p. 6, published by Pocock. ^ contain all true knowledge, secular as well 

(5) I have recently learned, that this most as sacred. The commentaries on these 
desirable book has been obtained by some books, the compilations from them, and di* 
French Jesuits residing in India ; and that gests of their principles, are almost iona- 
it has been, or will be, deposited in the king merable, and constitute the whole encycfo- 
of France*s library. Sec I^ttro du P. Cal- paedia of the Hindoos. Several of tbeoe 
mette a M. de Cartigny, dans les Lettres nave been translated into European kn* 
edifiantes ct Curieuscs dcs Miss. Etrangeres, guages ; namely, VEzour- Fr(2am,ou anci«i 
xxi., Recueil, p. 455, &,c., and xxiii., Kec., commcntaire du Vedam, &c., d Yverdon, 
p. 161. — [The Hindoo literature and theol- 1778, 2 vols. 12mo. — The Bhaguat-GuU, 
ogy were little known, when Dr. Mosheim or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon, in 
wrote. Since that time, and especially eighteen lectures, with notes by Chju. WU 
since the establishment of the Asiatic Soci- kins, Lond., 1785, 4to. — Bagavadam, on 
ety at Calcutta, by Sir Wm. Jones, in 1793, doctrine divine, ouvrage Indien canonique 
this field of knowledge has been explored sur TEtre supreme, les dieux, les g^ans, les 
.with equal industry and success. See the bommes, les diverscs parties de I'univere, 
Asiatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir Wm. (by Foucher d^Obsonmlle), k Paris, 1788, 
Joneses Works, 6 vols. 4to; Rev. Wm. 8vo. — Oupnekhut, h. e. Decretum legen- 
Ward*9 View of the Hist., &c., of the Hin- dum, opus ipsa in India rarissimum, conti- 
doos, 3 vols. 8vo, and numerous other nens antiquam et arcanam, seu theolog. el 
works. — But it is not true, that the Vedas pbilosoph. doctrinam, e quatuor sacris In- 
have been brought to Europe, as Dr. Mo- dorum libris — exccrptam — e Persico idio* 
skeim had been informed. On the contrary^ mate — in I^tinum versum — studio et opera, 
Mr. Holbrooke, in the 8th vol. of tho Asiatic Anquctil du Perron, 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to.-^ 
Res., describes them as not worth transla- Institutes of Hindoo I^w, or the ordinancee 
ting. He says : •• They are too voluminous of Menu, translated by Sir Wm. Janes, 
for a complete translation of the whole ; and J/)nd., 1796, 8vo. The last is supposed to 
what they contain would hardly reward the follow next after the Vedas in age. Sir 
labour of tho reader, much less that of the Wm. Jones thinks it was, most probably, 
translator.** The Vedas Rrefour in number, compiled about 880 years before Christ awl 
called Rig Veda, Yajush Veda, Saman Veda, the Vedas about 300 years eariier. Tbo 
and Atharvan Veda. The first consists of 6 other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 
•ecttons, ia 10,000 yeitee ; the second u di- later; yet ill are now ancient. From the 
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imqaestionably divided into various sects, disagreeing in opinion ;(6) so 
that it is a rain attempt which some have made, to reduce the philosophy 
of this people to one system. 

^ 4. But of all the different systems of philosophy that were received io 
Asia and in a part of Africa in the age of our Saviour, none was so detri- 
mental to the Christian church, as that which was styled ^rc^af^ or science; 
i. •., the way io the knowledge of the true God ; and which we have above 
called the Oriental philosophy^ in order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For from this school issued the leaders and founders of those sects, which 
during the three first centuries disturbed and troubled the Christian church* 
They endeavoured to accommodate the simple and pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to the tenets of their philosophy ; and in doing so, they produced 
vmrioos fanustic and strange notions, and obtruded upon their followers 
sjrstems of doctrine which were in part ludicrous, and in part marvellously 
obecore and intricate. The ancient Greek and Latin fathers, who contend- 
ed against these sects, supposed indeed that their sentiments were derived 
from Plato ; but those good men, being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Grecian, and ignorant of everything oriental, were deceived by the 
resemblance between some of the doctrines of* Plato and those embraced 
by these sects. liVhoever compares the Platonic philosophy carefully with 
the Gnostic, will readily see that they are widely difierent.(7) 

(6) [Sec Dr. Mosheim*9 notes on Cud' 
worth* s Intellectual System, torn. i.,p. 415.] 

(7) [Dr. Moshcim in this and the tour ifA- 
lowing sections describes an Oriented philot' 
ophj/t the supposed parent of the Gnostic 
systems, as if its existence was uniTersally 
admitted, and its character well understood. 
Vet the system here described is of his own 
formation ; being such a system as must 
have existed, according to his judgment, 
in order to account for the Gnosticism of 
the early ages. In his Comment, de Rebus 
Christ., &c., p. 19-21, and in his Diss, de 
Causis suppositorum librorum inter Chris- 
tianos Sopculi primi ct secundi, ^ 3-6, (inter 
Dissertt. ad Hist. Ecclcs. pertinentes, vol. 
i., p. 223-232), he confesses, that he has lit- 
tle evidence, except the ntcesti^y of the 
supposition, for the existence of this philoe- 
ophy. He also admits, that the fathers knew 
nothing of it ; and he might have added, that 
they testify that Gnosticism had no exist- 
ence till the days of Adrian, in the second 



amilaritT of riews between %be Hindoo 
philosophers and those of Greece, it has 
Ukougbt, that they must have had some 
or that one bonowed from the 
The ideas of the fathers in the 
Christian church, and of some modems, 
wooSd make the Greeks indebted to the 
Orientals — but Christoph Meiners, (Histo- 
na doctrinae de uno Deo), and others, would 
verefie the stream of philosophic knowledge, 
bj •uppouDg it followed the march of Alex- 
mmdtr*M army from Greece to India. This 
totcrcourse between the Indians and the 
Greeks seems not to have been of long con- 
Umwnce. If it commenced with Alexan- 
der's Indian expedition, it can scarcely have 
lasted 80 years ; for the conquest of Media, 
Ptosia, and Babylonia, by the Parthians 
about S50 years before Christ, and the es- 
tablishxrfent of their empire in those coun- 
forxned a strong b«rner to all further 
and the subversion of the king- 
of the Seleacids by the Romans, B.C. 
65, must be supposed to be the utmost lim- 
its to which it could extend. If we consider 
the floarishing state of the Grecian philoso- 
phy before the Asiatic conquests of Alexan- 
der, and the silence of the western philoso- 
pbtBTB respecting their intercourse with India 
daring tbe period supposed, it would /seem 
men probable, that tne Indian philosophy 
was derived from the Grecian, than the latter 
from the former. It is to be ho)>ed, this sub- 
ject wUl receive more Ught from the invcsti- 
^twfis which are going forward with such 
in the present age. — IV.] 



century. Since Dr. Moshnm wrote, some 
have believed with him ; others have re- 
jected his hypothesis aliogether; and oth- 
ers again have taken a middle course, 
which is probably the nearest to the truth. 
These last suppose, that the Jews and the 
Greeks o( Asia and Kgypt, imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit common to most of the 
Asiatic wise men, and which shows itself in 
the Braminic, the Zoroastrian, and the Sufi 
or Persian speculations ; namely, a disposi- 
tion to indulge the imaginatiop^ and to do> 
pend on contempUuion rather than ratiociMh 
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^ 5. The first principles of this philosophy seem to have been dictated 
by reason itself. For its author undoubtedly thus reasoned: There is 
much evil in the world ; and men are hurried on as by the instinct of na> 
turi, to what reason condemns. Yet that eternal Mind, from whom all 
other spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free from evil, or is infinitely 
good and beneficent. Hence the source of the evils with which the world 
abounds, must be something external to the Deity. But there is nothing 
external to him, except what is material : and therefore matter is to be re> 
garded as the source and origin of all evil and all vice. From these prin- 
ciples the conclusion was, that matter existed eternally, and independently 
of God ; and that it received its present form and organization, not from 
the will or fiat of God, but from the operations of some being of a nature 
inferior to God ; in other words, that the world and the human race came 
from the forming hand, not of the Supreme Deity, but of one of inferior ca- 
pacity and perfections. For who can believe that the supreme God, who 
is infinitely removed from all evil, would mould and fashion matter which 
is in its nature evil and corrupt, and would impart to it any portion of his 
rich gifts 1 But attempting to go farther, and to explain how, or by what ac- 
cident or operator, that rude and malignant substance, called matter, be- 
came so skilfully arranged and organized ; and especially, how souls of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies composed of it, both reason and 
common sense forsook them. They therefore resorted to their imagina- 
tive faculty, or to mere fables, in order to explain the origin of the world 
and of mankind. 

^ 6. But as those, who undertake to explain what is obscure and diffi- 
cult of solution by means of mere conjecture, can very seldom agree ; so 
those who attempted to solve this difiiculty, split into various sects. Some 
' conceived there must be two eternal first principles, the one presiding over 

tion, av the means of aniving at truth, bore the common name of Gnosticiam. 
Something of this spirit appears also in the Elaborate attempts have been made to trace 
Platonic philosophy, especially in the later these systems back to some species of pa- 
or Eclectic Platonism. Besides, the Asiat- gan philosophy as their legitimate source ; 
ics in all ages, like the early Grecian philos- but with very little success. They seem to 
ophers, were much inclined to limit their have oriffinatcd in the speculations of Jewa 
pnilosophical speculations to cosmogony ; and Chnstians, who indulged their own (an- 
and likewise to adopt, as the supposed first cies, and explained the principles of revealed 
or grand operative cause, a physical rather religion in a manner peculiar to thcmselvas. 
than an intelligent principle ; or, in other That Gnosticism, as such, had no existence 
words, to attribute the origin of all things in the Jirst century, and that it is in vain 
to generation, vegetation, emanation, attrac- sought for in the N. Testament, appears to 
/ton, or some such natural operation, rather bo satisfactorily proved by C. C. Tttimtmn, 
than to the contrivance and the fiat of an Tractatus de vestimis Gnosticorum in N. T. 
almighty and intelligent Spirit. Hence the frustra qussitis. Lips., 1773, p. 253, ISmo. 
Jews and some early Chnstian sects, with- That, notwithstanding many points of re- 
out embracing the peculiar tenets of the semblance can be traced, it is materially dif- 
Magi or of any other philosophers, oriental ferent from any system of either Grecian or 
or occidental, yet imbibing the Asiatic spir- Oriental philosophv, it is the object of F 
it of searchmg after wisdom by means of Ant. Letoald to show, Comment, ad histo- 
contemplation rather than ratiocination, and riam, dec, de doctrina Gnostics, Heidelb., 
at the same time leaning towards the su- 1818, p. 157, 12mo. For very ingenious 
prcmacy of physical causes, wore led to and profound speculations on the subject 
frame systems of philosophical divinity alto- generallv, see Aug. Neander, Allgem. 
gether peculiar. Such was, probably, the or- tiesch. der christl. Religion und Kirche, vol 
igin of the Jewish Kabbalistic system ; and i., pt. ii., p. 627-670. — TV.] 
also of those multifarioas systems which 
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kgki, the other over matter ; and by the contests between these principles, 
they accounted for the mixtu/e of good and evil in our world. Others as- 
signed to matter, not an eternal lord, but an architect merely ; and they 
supposed, that some one of those immortal beings whom God produced 
from himself, was induced by some casual event to attempt the reduction 
of matter, which lay remote from the residence of God, into some kind of 
order, and moreover to fabricate men. Others again, imagined a sort of 
Triumvirate ; for they distinguished the Supreme Deity from the prince of 
matter and the author of all evil on the one hand, and from the architect 
and builder of the world on the other. When these three systems came 
to be dilated and explained, new controversies unavoidably arose, and 
numerous divisions followed ; as might be expected from the nature of the 
case, and as the history of those Christian sects which followed this phi- 
losophy, expressly declares. 

^ 7. Yet, as all these sects set out upon one and the same first prin- 
ciple, their disagreements did not prevent their holding certain doctrines and 
opinions in common, respecting God, the world, mankind, and some other 
points. They all, therefore, maintained the existence from eternity of a 
Being, full of goodness, wisdom, and the other virtues, of whom no mortal 
can form a complete idea; a Being, who is the purest lights and is diffused 
through that boundless space to which they gave the Greek appellation of 
Pler&ma ; that this eternal and most perfect Being, after existing alone and 
in absolute repose during an infinite period, produced out of himself two 
spirits, of different sexes, and both perfect resemblances of their parent ; 
that from the marriage of these two spirits, others of a similar nature ori- 
ginated ; that successive genrrations ensued ; and thus, in process of time, a 
celestial family was formed in the PUrCma. This divine progeny, being im- 
mortal and unchangeable in their nature, these philosophers were disposed 
to call WiLJveg^ Aeons ; a term which signifies eternal^ or beyond the in- 
fluence of time and its vicissitu(ies.(8) Hut how numerous these Aeons 
were, was a subject of controversy among them. 

^ 8. Beyond the region of light where God and his family dwell, 
exists a rude and unformed mass of matter, heaving itself continually in 
wild commotion. This mass, one of the celestial family, either acci- 
dentally wandering beyond the Plcroma at a certain time, or sent out by 
the Deity, first reduced to order and beauty, and then peopled it with 
human beings and with animals of different species, and finally endowed 

vM)prhc word atuv properly ni^^nifies an of the day; like an hour I must exist, and 

niiutey or at least indefinite duration^ and then pass away. — It was therefore not a 

>«op)K>9ed to a finite or a temporary duration, novel application of the term uttjv by the 

But by mctonomy, it was used to designate Gnostics, to use it as the desitrnation of a 

immutable behigt who exist for ever. It celestial and immortal being. And even the 

wu so nscd, even by the Greek philosophers, fathers of the ancient church apply the term 

tNout the commencement of tne Christian to angels^ both good and bad. That all who 

en; as appears from a passage in Arrian^ were addicted to the Oriental philosophy. 

Dim. Epictet., lib. ii., { 5, where uii)V is whether Greeks or not, used the term in this 

upfKMrd to uv^fHjno^ or to a frail, changea- sense, appears from a passage in Manes, the 

m being. 'Ou yap kifu uiuv uXX* dv^pt^ Persian, who, as Augustine testifies, called 

ror, ^ipo^ 7UV TTuvruv, (if upa ^fifpac, iv- the celestial beings citdirff, or, as Augustine 

9r^-at pLt Ari cjf t^v 6pav, Ktu TrapeXdetv translates it, sdcula. Some have supposed 

uf upav. I am not an Aeon, (an eternal it so used even in the New Test , e. ff., 

and unchangeable being), but a man; and Ephes. ii , 2, and Hch. i., 2. — Moskeim^om 

• part of the universe, as an hour is a part Hcb. Christ, ante C. M., p- 30 ] 
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and enriched it with some portions of the celestial light pr substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct from the supreme God, they 
called the Demiurge, He is a being, who, though possessed of many 
shining qualities, is arrogant in his nature, and much inclined to domina- 
tion. He therefore claims absolute authority over the new world he has 
built, as being properly his right, to the exclusion altogether of the supreme 
God ; and he requires of mankind, to pay divine honours exclusively to 
him, and to his associates. 

^ 0. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and therefore a vicious body ; 
and of a celestial soul, which is in some sense a particle of the Deity 
himself. The nobler part, the soul, is miserably oppressed by the body, 
which is the seat of base lusts ; for it is not only drawn away by it from 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, and induced to give homage 
and reverence to the Demiurge and his associates, but it is likewise filled 
and polluted with the love of terrestrial objects and of sensual pleasures. 
Prom this wretched bondage, God labours to rescue his offspring, in vari- 
ous ways ; and especially by the messengers whom he oflen sends to them. 
But the Demiurge and his associates, eager to retain their power, resist 
in all possible ways the divine purpose of recalling souls back to himself, 
aad labour with great pains to obscure and efface all knowledge of the 
supreme Deity. In this state of conflict, such souls as renounce the 
framers and rulers of the world, and, aspiring after God their parent, sup- 
press the emotions excited by depraved matter, will when freed from the 
body ascend immediately to the Pleroma : while those which continue in 
the bondage of superstition and of corrupt matter, must pass into other 
bodies, till they shall awake from this sinful lethargy. Yet God will ulti- 
mately prevail ; and having restored to liberty most of the souls now im- 
prisoned in bodies, he will dissolve the fabric of the world ; and then the 
primitive tranquillity will return, and God will reign with the happy spirits 
in undisturbed felicity to all eternity. 

^10. The state of learning and especially of philosophy among the 
Jews, is manifest from what has already been said respecting the condition 
of that nation. It appears from the books of the New Testament^ that the 
recondite science which they called Kahhala^ was even then taught and 
inculcated by not a few among them. This science was in many respects, 
very similar to that philosophy which we have called Oriental; or rather, 
it is this philosophy itself, accommodated to the Jewish religion, and tem- 
pered with some mixture of truth. Nor were tlio Jews, at that time, 
whblly ignorant of the doctrines of the Grecian sages ; for from the days 
of Alexander the Great, they had incorporated some of them into their re- 
ligion. Of the opinions which they had adopted from the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, and the Syrians, I shall say nothing. (9) 

^ 11. The Greeks are regarded by most writers, as continuing to hold 
the first rank in learning and philosophy. There were among them at 
that time, and especially at Athens, acute and eloquent, men, who taught 
the precepts of philosophy, as held by the ancient sects founded by Plato 
Aristotle, Zeiio, and Epicurus ; and who also instrucied youth in the prin- 

(9) See J. F. BuddeuSj latroductio in ca, torn, iii., [but especially, Brnckers Hi»t 
historiam philos. Hebraeorum ; and the wri- crit. philos., torn, ii., period ii., pt. i., I. li., 
tcrs named by Wolfius, Bibliotheca H*»bni- c. i., p. 652. — ScA/.] 
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cipl68 of eloquence, and in the liberal arts. Hence those who were eager 
for learning, resorted to Greece from all quarters. At Alexandria in Egypt, 
likewise, Grecian philosophers and rhetoricians were no less numerous ; 
so that thither also, there was a general resort of scholars, as to a literary 
mmrkat. 

^ 12. Among the Romans of this age, every branch of learning and 
science was cultivated. The children of good families were, from their 
eariiest years, instructed carefully in Grecian literature and eloquence; 
they next applied themselves to philosophy and the civil law ; and at last 
repaired to Greece, to complete their education.MO) Among the sects of 
philosophers, none were more acceptable to the Romans than the Epicu- 
reans and Academics* whom the leading men followed in great numbers, 
in order to indulge themselves in a life of pleasure without fear or remorse. 
80 long as Augustus reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was held in 
high Ivonour. But after his death, the succeeding emperors being more 
intent on the arts of war than those of peace, these studies gradually sunk 
into neglect. 

§ 13. The other nations, as the Germans, Ccltes, and Britains, were 
ceruinly not destitute of men distinguished for their genius and acumen. 
In Gaul, ihe inhabitants of Marseilles had long been much famed for their 
attention to learning :( i i) and they had, doubtless, diffused some knowledge 
among the neighbouring tribes. Among the Celtes, the Druids who were 
priests, philosophers, and legislators, were renowned for their wisdom; 
but the accounts of them now extant, are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy .(12) The Romans moreover introduced 
literature and philosophy into all the countries which they brought under 
their subjection, for the purpose of softening their savage tempers, and 
promoting their civilization.(13) 

(10) See Pagamni Gaudeniii^ liber de Gcrmains — par Sim. PcUouiier^ augmente 
Philoeophtae apod Romanos initio ef pro- par M. de Chiniac, Paris, 1771, 8 voU. 
fiCMu, in the 3d vol. of the Nova Tariorum 12mo, and 2 vols. 4to ; also Freret, Obss. aor 
tciipcomm collectio, Halle, 1747, 8to, 2d la nature et lea dogmca — de la relig. Gau- 
aditjon. loise ; in the Histoire de I'Acad. dea In- 

(11) See the Histoire litteraire de la scrip, tome zviii. ; and his Obss. sur la relig. 
Fiince, pardes Religieux Bcnedictins, Diss, des Gaulois, dec, in the Memoires de Litte- 
piehm., p. 42, dec. rature, tires dcs registrcs de I'Acad. des In- 

(12) Jtf. Mmrlini, Religion dcs Gaulois, script , tome xziv., Paris, 1756. Also the 
liT. L, cap. 21, p. 175, and Tarious others. Introductory part of Alsatia lUustrata — ao- 
who have written concerning the Druids, tore J. Dan. Schoevftino^ torn, i., ^ 90, 
IThis work oi Martin is said to be far info- Colmar, 1751, fol. — TV.] 

nor to the following; tiz., Histoire des (13) jMsena/, Satjra xv., 110->113- 
Cdtcs ct paniculierement dea Gaulois et dea 

Vol. !.— I 
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CHAPTER II. 
onrroRT of ths teachers, and of the ooternxent of the church. 

^ l: Necessity of Teachers in the Church. — ^ 2. Extraordinary Teachers. — ^ 3. Aatbor* 
ity of the Apostles. — ^ 4. The seventy Disciples. — ^ 5. Christ nowhere determined the 
Form of his Church. Constitution of the Church of Jerusalem. — ^ 6. Rights of tha 
People. Contributions for the Public Expense. — ^ 7. Equality of the Members. Rites 
of Initiation. Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 8. Onier of Rulers. Presbyters.-^ 
4 0« Prophets. — ^ 10. Deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. Deaconesses. — ^ 11. 
Bishops.---^ 12. Character of Episcopacy in this Century. — ^ 13. Origin of Dioceses, 
and rural Bishops.-— 4 1^* Whether there were Councils and Metropolitans in the Jirst 
Century. — ^ 15. The principal Writers ; the Apostles. — ^ 16. Time of Completion of 
tho Canon. — ^ 17. Apocryphal Writings and Pseudepigrapha. — ^ IS. Clemens Romft- 
UU8. — ^ 19. Writings falsely ascribed to him.— ^ 20. Ignatius of Antioch. — ^ 21. Pel- 
ycarp, Barnabas, Hennas. — ^ 22. Character of the Apostolic Fathers. 

^ I. As it was the design of our Saviour, to gather a church from among 
aU nations, and one which should continue through all .ages, the nature of 
the case required him first to appoint extraordinary teachers^ who should 
be his ambassadors to mankind, and everywhere collect societies of Chris- 
tians ; and then, that he should cause to be placed in these societies ordi* 
nary teachers^ and interpreters of his will, who should repeat and enforce 
the doctrines taught by the extraordinary teachers, and keep the people 
steadfast in their faith and practice. For any religion will gradually be 
corrupted, and become extinct, unless there are persons continually at 
hand, who shall explain and inculcate it. 

^ 2. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ employed in setting up 
his kingdom, were those intimate friends of his whom the Scriptures de- 
nominate apostles ; and those seventy disciples of whom mention was made 
above. To these, I apprehend, must be added those who are called evan* 
gelists ; that is, as I suppose, those who were either sent forth to instruct 
the people by the apostles, or who of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the office of promulgating the truths which Christ 
taught.(l) And to these, we must further add those, to whom in the in- 
fancy of the church, God imparted ability to speak in foreign languages 
which they had never learned. For he on whom the divine goodness con- 
ferred the gift of tongues, ought in my judgment, to infer from this gift, 
that God designed to employ his ministry in propagating the Christian re- 
ligion.(2) 

^ 3. Many have undertaken to write the history of the apostles, — a his- 
tory full of fables, doubts, and difficulties, if we pursue it farther than the 
books of the N. Test., and the most ancient ecclesiastical writers are our 
guide.(3) An apostle was a man who was divinely instructed ; and who 

(1) Ephcs. iv., 11. See EusehiuSf Hist, troductio ad Historiam eccles., cap. i., p. 2, 
eccles., lib. iii., c. 37. and by J. Fr. Buddeus^ de Ecclesia Apos- 

(2) 1 Corinth, ziv., 22, &c. tolica, p. 673, dec. [Some notices of toeir 

(3) Writers of the lives of the apostles, lives are given above, in notes (8) and (9), 
are enumerated by Caep. Sagitiamui, In- p. 47. — 7r.] 
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invested with the power of making laws^ of punishing the guilty and 
wicked when there was occasion, and of working miracles when they were 
necessary ; and who was sent by Christ himself, to make known to man- 
kind the divine pleasure and the way of salvation, to separate those who 
obe3red the divine commands from all others, and to unite them in the bonds 
of a relisious society .(4) 

^ 4. Our knowledge of the seventy disciples of Christ, is still more im- 
perfect than that of the apostles ; for they are but once mentioned in the 
N. Test.* Luke z., 1. Catalogues of them, indeed, are extant ; but these 
being fabricated by the Greeks in the middle ages, have little or no au- 
.tbority or credibility. Their mission was, as appears from the words used 
by Luke, solely to the Jewish nation. Yet it is very probable, that after 
the Saviour's ascension to heaven, they performed the duties of evangelists ; 
and that they taught in various countries, the way of salvation which they 
had learned from Christ.(j5) 

^ 5. As to the external ybrm of the church, and the mode of governing 
it, neither Christ himself nor his apostles gave any express precepts. We 
are therefore to understand, that this matter is lell chiefly to be regulated 
aa circumstances from time to time may require, and as the discretion of 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers shall judge expedient.(6) If however — what 

(4) Sec Fred. Spanheim, de Apostolis et three greater provinces, according to the di- 
ApoatoUtu, torn, ii., 0pp., p. 289, &.c. In yiaion of the world at that time, and ap- 
aacrilNng legislative pmeert to the apostles, pointed a person to preside in each, who waa 
I have proceeded considerately, and as I dignified with the title of patriarch ; that the 
think, on good grounds. I am aware that European patriarch resided at Rome, the 
eminent men at this day, deny them this Asiatic at ArUiocK and the African at Alex- 
power ; but perhapa they differ from me, andria ; that the bishops of each province, 
■ore in words than in reality. [Dr. Mo- among whom there were various ranks, were 
dmm founded his opinion on Matt, x., 20; to reverence the authority of their respect- 
John xiii.. 20 ; Luke x., 16 ; I Tim. iii., 1 ; ivc patriarchs, and that both bishops and pa- 
1 Oor. xi., 34 ; xiv., 34 ; and Titus i., 6. triarchs were to be passively subject to the 
See his Instit. hist. Christ, majores, p. 158, supreme dominion of the Roman ponHjf. 
hA. — Schl.] See Leo AUatius^ de pcrpetua consenan 

(6) Catalogues of the seventy disciples Ecclcs. Orient, ct OccidcntaliA, lib. i., cap. 

are extant, subjoined to the libri iii. do vita ii., and Morin^ Exercitattecclesiast., lib. i., 

et morte Mosis, elucidated by Gilbert Gaul- exerc. i. This romantic account scarcely 

.euu; arKl asain published by J. A. Fabri- deserves a serious refutation. The second 

cutf, Bibliotheca Gnrca, p. 474. [See an opinion concerning the government of the 

account of these catalogues in note (5), p. church, makes no mention of a supreme 

4S, above.—- >7V.] /uad^ or of patriarchs constituted by divine 

(6) [** Those who imagine that Christ authority ; but it supposes that the apostlaa 

liiDseU, or the apostles by his direction and divided the Ronun empire into as many ec- 

■mfaority, appointed a certain fixed form of clesiastical provifuet as there were secular 

tkmrck /roTcmmtnif are not agreed what that or civil ones ; that the metropolitan bishop, 

fonnnzs. The principal opinions ihAih^ye i. c., the prelate who resided in the capital 

kno adopted upon this head, may be reduced city of each province, presided over the 

to the /our following. The first is, that of clergy of that province, and that the other 

the Roman Catholics, who maintain that bishops were subject to his authority. This 

Christ's intention arid appointment was, that opinion has been adopted by some of the 

kis fblloweia should be coDected into one most learned of the Komiah church ; {Petrus 

•acred empire, subjected to the government de Marca, De concord, aacerd. et imperii, 

of St. Peter and his successors, and divided, lib. vi., cap. i Mortn, Exerc. Eccles., lib 

lik« the kmgdoms of tliis world, into several i., exerc. xviii., and Pagi, Critica in Annal 

provinces ; that, in consequence thereof, Baronii, ad. ann. 37, tom. i., p. 29), and has 

Peter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical domin- also been favoured by some of the most em- 

ioo ai Rome, but afterward, to alleviate the inent British divines ; {Hammond, Diss. d« 

harden o( his office, divided the church into Episcop. Beeerege, Cod. Canon, vet. Eo* 
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iio Christian can doubt, the apostles of Jesus Christ acted by a divine com* 
mand and guidance, then that form of the primitive churches which they 
derived from the church of Jerusalem, erected and organized by the ap08> 
ties themselves, must be accounted divine: but still it will not follow that 
this form of the church was to be perpetual, and unalterable. In those 
primitive times, each Christian church was composed of the peopk, thepre- 
siding officers^ and the assistants or deacons.{7) These must be the com- 
ponent parts of every society. The principal voice was that of the people^ 
or of the whole body of Christians ; for even the apostles themselves incul* 
cated by their example, that nothing of any moment was to be done or de* 
tormined on, but with the knowledge and consent of the brotherhood, Acts 
i., 15 ; vi., 3 ; xv., 4 ; xxi., 22. And this mode of proceeding, both prudence 
and necessity required, in those early times. 

^ 6. The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and 
teachers, or by their free consent received such as were nominated to them* 
They also by their suflrages rejected or confirmed the laws, that were 
proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they decided the contrpversies and 
disputes that arose ; they heard and determined the causes of presbyters 
ami deacons ; in a word, the people did everything that is proper for those 
in whom the supreme power of the community is vested. In return for all 
these rights, the people supplied the funds necessary for the support oLthe 
teachers, the deacons and the poor, for the public exigencies and for ui|* 
foreseen emergencies. These funds consisted of voluntary contributions 
in every species of goods, made by individuals according to their ability, 
at their public meetings ; and hence they were called oblations. 

^ 7. Among all members of the church of whatever class or conditioiit 
there was the most perfect equality ; which they manifested by their love- 

des vindici lib. ii , cap. v., torn. ij. Patr. all enjoy the same rank and authority, with* 

Apostol., and Usher ^ dc origine Episcop. et out any sort of pre-eminence or 8ubordiiia*> 

Metropol, p. 20). Some Protestant writers tion, or distinction of rights and privileges. 

of note have endeavoured to prove, that it is The reader will find an ample account of 

not supported by sufficient evidence ; {BaS' these four different opinions with respect to 

nage^ Hist, de TEglise, tom. i., livr. i., cap. church government, in Dr, MosheinCs\ngBt 

S. Boehmer, Annot. ad Petrum do Marca history of the first century/* 
de Concordia sacerd. et imperii, p. 143). — " 'Vhe truth of the matter is, that Christy 

The third opinion is that of those who ac- by leaving this matter undetermined^ has, of 

knowledge, that when the Christians began consequence, left Christian societies a itw* 

to multiply exceedingly, metropolitans, pa- cretionary power of modelling the govern- 

triarchs, and archbishops were indeed crea- ment of uie church in such a manner is the 

ted, but only by human appointment and au- circumstantial reasons of times, placet, 6lc. 

tbority ; though they confess, at the same may require ; and, therefore, the unsestgoiW' 

time, that it is consonant to the orders and cmmcnt of the church is the best and the 

inteniions of Christ and his apostles, that most divine ; and every Christian soctetT 

there should be, in every Christian church, has a rt^A/ to make laws for itself; providea 

one person invested with the highest authori- that these laws are consistent with charity 

ty, and clothed with certain rights arnl privile- and peace, and with the fundamental doc- 

ges, above the other doctors of that assembly, trines and principles of Chiistianity.** — 

This opinion has been embraced by many Macl.] 

English divines of the first rank in the learn- (7) [EusebiuSf (Demonstratio Evang., 1. 

ed world ; and also by many in other coun- vii., c. 2), omits the deacons, unless he in- 

tries and communions. — iThe fourth and eludes them among the rulers ; for he di- 

Utt opinion, is that of the Presbyterians, vides a church into ff-ytsfievtiCf ^'orovf, and 

who affinn that Christ^ s intention was, that nartixoviijtvoo^, the rulers, thefaithftd, and 

tbe Christian doeton and ministers should eaUekumenM. — &&/.] 
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by their me of the appellatives brethren and sisterst and in other 
ways. Nor in this first age of the church, was there any distinction be* 
Iween the initiated and the candidates for initiation. .For whoever pro- 
fessed to regard Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and to depend 
OQ him alone for salvation, was immediately baptized and admitted into 
the church. But in process of time, as the churches became enlarged, it 
was deemed advisable and necessary, to distribute the people into twa 
classes, ihe faithful and the catechumens. The former were, such as had 
been solemnly admitted into the church by baptism ; and who might be 
present at all the parts of religious worship, and enjoy the right of voting 
in the meetings of the church. Tlie latter, not having yet received bap> 
tism, were not admitted to the common prayers, nor to the sacred supper, 
Bor to the meetings of the church. 

§ 8. The rulers of the church were denominated, sometimes presbyters 
or elders J — a designation borrowed from the Jews, and indicative rather of 
the wisdom than the age of the persons ; and sometimes, also, bishops ; for 
it is most manifest, that both terms are promiscuously used in the N. Tes- 
tUDent of one and the same class of persons. Acts xx., 17, 28 ; Phil, i., 
1 ; Tit. i., 6, 7 ; 1 Tim. iii., 1. These were men of gravity,'' and distin- 
guished for their reputation, influence, and sanctity, i Tim. iii., 1, &c. ; 
Tit i., 6, iic. From the words of St. Paul, 1 Tim. v., 17, it has been in- 
ferred, that some elders instructed the people, while others served the church 
in other ways. But this distinction between teaching and ruling elders^ if 
it ever existed, (which I will neither affirm nor deny), was certainly not of 
long continuance ; for St. Paul makes it a requisite qualification of aU 
presbyters or bishops, that they be able to teach and instruct others, 1 Tim. 
iii^ 2, ^c.(8) 

^ 9. As there were but few among the first professors of Christianity, who 
were learned men and competent to instruct the rude and uninformed in 
divine things, it became necessary that God should raise up in various 
chorches extraordinary teachers, who could discourse to the people on re- 
ligious subjects in their public assemblies, and address them in the name 
of God. Such were the persons, who in the New Testament are called 
frophets ^'Rom, xii., 6 ; i Cor. xii., 28 ; xiv., 3, 29; Ephes. iv., 11. The 
functions of these men arc limited too much, by those who make it to 
have been their sole business to expound the Old Testament scriptures, 
and especially the prophetic books.(9) Whoever professed to be such a 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to address the people ; but there were 
present among the hearers divinely constituted judges, who could by in- 
Ulible criteria, discriminate between true and false prophets. The order 
of prophets ceased, when the necessity for them was past. 

\ 10. That the church had its public servants or deacons^ from its first 
IbiUMlation, there can be no doubt ; since no association can exist without 

(8) See concerning the word presbyter, (9) [See Moshemi's Diss, de illis, qui 

Cemp.Vitringa, de Synaeoca TCtere, lib. iii., prophctao vocantur in N. T., in the 2d vol. 

Ik i.,cap. i.,p. 609, and J. Ben^. Carpzov, of his Diss, ad Hist. Eccl. pertinentea, p. 

Eieicit in epitt ad Hebraeos ex Philone, 125, &c. ; also Wiisius, Miscell. Sacra, 

f. 409. On the thing itself, or rather the torn. i. ; Koppiy Excurs. iii. in Epistolam ad 

persema designated by this title, seo J. Fr. Ephes. ; Schleusner^ Lexicon in N. Teat., 

Buddeus, Ecclesia Apostol., cap. vi., p. 719, art. npo^^TTfc, no. 10, and Neander's Geach. 

and CkriMtopk. Meit. Pfajf, do Onginibua der Pflantzung, der christl. Kirche duich din 

eoclea., p. 49. Apoatol., p. 32, 110.— TV.] 
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its servants ; and least of all, can such associations as the first ChnsUaa 
churches, be without them. Those young men^ who carried out the corpse* 
of Ananicts and his wife, were undoubtedly the deacons of the church at 
Jerusalem, who were attending on the apostles and executing their oooi- 
mands, Acts v., 0. 10.(11) These first deacons of that church were eho> 
ten from among the Jewish Christians bom in Palestine ; and as they ap- 
peared to act with partiality in the distribution of alms among the native 
and foreign Jewish Christians, seven other deacons were chosen by oitler 
of the apostles, out of that part of the church at Jerusalem which was 
composed of strangers, or Jews of foreign birth. Acts vi., 1, Alc Sim of 
those new deacons were foreign Jews, as appears from their names ; the 
other one was from among the proselytes ; for there was a number of pros- 
elytes among the first Christians of Jerusalem, and it was suitable thai ikop 
should be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. The ezam|;^e of the 
church of Jerusalem, was followed by all the other churches, in obedience 
to the injunctions of the apostles ; and of course, they likewise appointed 
deacons, 1 Tim. iii., 8, 9. There were also, in many churches, and es« 
pecially in those of Asia, female public servants, or deaconesses ; who were 
respectable matrons or widows, appointed to take care of the poor, and to 
perform several other ofiices.(12) 

(11) Those who may be surprised, that I what goes before, that presbyter here it in- 

•hould consider the young men who interred dicative of rank or omce, denoting teacher 

the bodies of Ananias and Sappkira, to be or ruler in the church ; therefore its oom- 

the deacons of the church at Jerusalem, are . terpart, veCtrepo^^ has the same import; and 

desired to consider, that the words veurepot does not denote persons young in years, but 

and veavioKoi, young men, are not always the servants or deacons of the church. Pe- 

indicative of age ; but often, both among ter, after solemnly exhorting the preshyters 

the Greeks and Latins, indicate a function not to abuse the power committea to them, 

or office. For the same change is made in turns to the deacons, and says : *' And like- 

these words as in the word presbyter ; which wise ye younger, i. e., ye deacons^ demite 

every one knows is sometimes mdicative of not the orders of the presbyters, but periorm 

age, and sometimes merely of office. As, cheerfully whatever they require of you.** In 

therefore, the word presbyter often denotes this same sense the term is used by Luke, 

the rulers or head men of a society or associa- Acts v., 6, 10, where veurepoi or veaviatoi 

tion, without any regard to their age ; so also are the deacons of the church at Jerusalem, 

she terms young men and the younger, not the very persons whom, a little afUlt, the 

mifrequently denote the servants or those Hellenists accused before the apostles of not 

that stand in wiiting; because ordinarily distributing properly the contributions for 

men in the vigour of life perform this office, the poor. I might confirm this sense of the 

Nor is this use of the word foreign from the term young men, by numerous citations fnm 

N« Testament. The Saviour himself seems Greek and Latin vrriters, both sacred tod 

to use the word veorepo^ in this sense, Luke profane ; but this is not the place for such 

zxii, 26, 6 fiei^ov kv vfuv, yevetrdu cjf 6 vecj- demonstrations. 

rrpof. Thewordi^/C<>)v, he himself explains (12) For an account of the deacons tod 
by rfyovfievoc, so that it is equivalent to ruler deaconesses of the ancient churches, aef 
or presbyter : and instead ofvrurepoc»he in Casp. Ziegler, de diaconis et diaconitsis 
theneztclause uses 6 dioicovuv, which places Wittemb., 1678, 4to. Sam, Basnage, An' 
our interpretation beyond all controversy, nalcspolit. ecclcs. adann. 35, torn. i.,p. 450. 
So that ^iC'Ui' and veurepoc are not, here, in- Jos. aingham, Origines Ecclesiast, book 
dicative of certain ages, but of certain offi- ii., ch. 20, [and Mosheim, do Rebus Christ 
ces; and the precept of CAritf amounts to ante Constan. M., p. 118, de.c., where he 
this : " Let not him that performs the office defends, at great length, his somewhat pr- 
of a presbyter or elder among you, think culiar views respecting the seven dcaeons of 
himself superior to the public servants or the church at Jerusalem. See, coDceming 
deacons." Still more evident is the pat- deacons and deaconesses, Neander's Ge*c^. 
lage, 1 Peter v., 5, ufioioc veurepoi vtrora- der Pflaatzong, p. 26, 27, 29, dec , 131.- 
}'9re irpeafivripoic. It is manifest from TV.] 
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f II. In this manner, Christians managed ecclesiastical affairs so long 
as their congregations were small, or not very numerous. Three or four 
]Mresbyters, men of gravity and holiness, placed over those little societies, 
could easily proceed with harmony, and needed no bead or president. But 
when the churches became larger, and the number of presbyters and dea- 
cons, as well as the amount of duties to be performed, was increased, it 
became necessary, that the council of presbyters should have a president^ 
a man of distinguished gravity and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be as it were ihe central point of the 
whole society. He was, at first, denominated the angel ; (Apocal. ii. and 
iii.) (13) but afterward the bishop ; a title of Grecian derivation, and indie- 
stive of his principal business. It would seem that the church o^ JeruMo- 
Um^ when grown very numerous, after the dispersion of the apostles among 
foreign nations, was the first to elect such a president ; and that other 
churches, in process of time, followed the exarople.(14) 

^12. But whoever supposes that the bishops of this first and golden age 
of the church, corresponded with the bishops of the following centuries, 
must blend and confound characters that are very different. For in this 
century and the next, a bishop had charge of a single church, which might 
ordinarily be contained in a private house ; nor was he its lord^ but was in 
reality its minister or servant ; he instructed the people, conducted all parts 
of public worship, and attended on the sick and necessitous, in person ; and 
what he was unable thus to perform, he committed to the care of the pres- 
byters ; but without power to ordain or determine any thing, except with the 
concurrence of the presbyters and the brotherhood.(15) The emoluments 
of this singularly laborious and perilous office, were very small. For the 
churches had no revenues, except the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple, or the oblations; which, moderate as they doubtless were, were divi- 
ded among the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the poor of the 
church. 

^ 13. It was not long, however, before ilie extent of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion and power was enlarged. For the bisiiops who lived in the cities, 
either by their own labours or by those of their presbyters, gathered new 
churches in the neighbouring villages anrl hamlets ; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care of the bishops by whose ministry 
or procurement they had received Christianity, ecclesiastical provinces 
were gradually formed, which the Greeks afterward denominated dioceses. 
The persons to whom the city bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, were called rural bishops, or 
rkorfpiscopi, [t^^ X*^P^ tniaKomoiyepiscopi rurales, seu villani], i. e.,bish- 

(13) [The title of an^e/ occurs only in the Jerusalem than in any other church during 

Apocatjrp^e, a hig[hly pbetic book. It wa^ the first ages, that the church of Jerusalem 

Bot. probahly, the common title of the pre- must be supposed to have had bishops ear' 

«iilin|^ prcsb\ter ; and, certainly, was not an licr than any other. Such reasoning is by 

•Ider Utlc than that of hiahnp, which is 90 no moans conclusive. — TV.] 
ifien used by St. Pau/ in his epistles, which (15) [All that is here stated, may be 

»ere written long before the Apocalypse, clearly proved from the records of the firtt 

See Scklf fffPt note here. — Tr.] centuries; and has been proved by Joe. 

{\A) [l)r. Moshcim, deKch. Christ, ante Bingham^ Oriffines Ecclesiast. W. Beve- 

C M., p. 134, has a long note in which he re^e^ Codex Canon, primit. ecclesix, and 

ari^Qca from the traditional accounts of a others. — Moaheim^ de Reb. Chr., &c., p 

Wnger catalogue of bisbope in the church of 186 — Tr.'l 
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ops of the suburbs and fields. They were an intermediate class, between 
the bishops and the presbyters ; being inferior to the former, [because sub- 
ject to them], and superior to the latter, [because intrusted with discretion- 
ary and permanent power, and performing nearly all the functions of bish- 
ops].(16) 

§ 14. All the churches, in those primitive times, were independent bod- 
ies ; or none of them subject to the jurisdiction of any other. For though 
the churches which were founded by the apostles themselves, frequently 
had the honour shown them to be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases ; 
yet they had no judicial authority, no control, no power of giving laws. On 
the contrary, it is clear as the noonday, that all Christian churches had 
equal rights, and were in all respects on a footing of equality. Nor does 
there appear in this first century, any vestige of that consociation of the 
churches of the same province, which gave rise to ecclesiastical councils^ 
and to metropolitans. But rather, as is manifest, it was not till the second 
century, that the custom of holding ecclesiastical councils first began in 
Greece, and thence extended into other provinces. (17) 

§ 15. Among the Christian doctors and ecclesiastical writers, the first 
rank is most clearly due to the apostles themselves, and to certain disciples 
of the apostles, whom God moved to write histories of the transactions of 
Christ and his apostles. The writings of these men are collected into 
one volume, and are in the hands of all who profess to be Christians. In 
regard to the history of these sacred books,(18) and the arguments by 
which their divine authority and their genuineness are evinced,(19) those 
authors are to be consulted who have written professedly on these subjects. 

^ 16. As to the time when and the persons by whom the books of the 
New Testament were collected into one body or volume, there are various 
opinions or rather conjectures of the learned : for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difficulties, to us of these latter times.(20) 
It must suffice us to know, that before the middle of the second century 

(16) [Learned men, who have written tive times. An ecclesiastical council is a 
largely on the subject, have debated whether meeting of delegates from a number of con* 
the chorepiscopi ranked with bishops or with federate ehurches. 

presbyters. See J. Morin, do Sacris ec- (18) See, on this subject, J. >!. Fo^ricaW, 

eles. ordinatt., pt. i., cxerc. iv. D. Blondel, Bibliothoca Gra;ca, 1. iv., c. v., p. 122-227, 

de Episc. et Presbyt , sec. iii. W. Beve- [and Jcr. Jones^ Method of settling the ca- 

rv^£, Pandect. Canon., torn, ii., p. 176. C. nonical ftuihority of the N. T., 3 yoIs. 8vo: 

Zieglcr^ de Episcopis, 1. i., c. 13, p. 105, d:.c. and the modern Introductions to the booki 

Peter de Marca, de Concordia saccrd. et im- of the N. T., in English, by G. Home^ and 

peril, 1. ii., cap. 13, 14. Bahmcr^ Adnott. J. D. Michaels^ ed. Marsh; and in Ger- 

ad Petrum dc Marca, p. 62, 63. L. Tho- man, by Haenlin, JJug, Bertholdt, Eick- 

massing Disciplina ccclcs. vet. et nova.pt. i., horn, 6ic. — Tr.J 

I. ii., c. 1, p. 215. — But they did not belong (19) The [early] writers in defence of the 

entirely to either of those orders. — Mosheim^ divine authority of the N. T. are enumerated 

de Heb. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 137.] by J. A. Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum 

(17) It is commonly said, that the mcctinj; et ^Syllabus Scriptor. pro verit. relig. Chris- 
ofthe church in Jerusalem, which is described tiana;, cap. S6, p 502. [On the subject it- 
Acts XV., was the first Christian council, self, the modern writers are numerous, and 
But this is a perversion of the import of the generally known. Lardner and Paley still 
term council. For that mcctinj? was a con- hold the first rank among tho English. — Tr.} 
fcrence of only a single church, called to< (20) Sec Jo. Ens, uiblioth. Sacra, suu 
Pfether for deliberation ; and, if such meet- diatriba de Libror. N. T. canonc, Amstel , 
mgs may be called eeelesiasticat councils, h .1710, 8vo; and Jo. Mills, Prolegom. ad 
multitude of them were held in those primi- N. 'J\, tec. i., p. 23, 6lc. 
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had passed, most of the books composing the New Testament were in 
e?ery Chnstian church throughout the known world ; and they were read, 
and were regarded as the divine rule of faith and practice. And hence it 
may i<e concluded, that it was while some of the apostles were still liTiog, 
and certainly while their disciples and immediate successors were every- 
where to be met with, that these books were separated and distinguished 
from all human compositions.(21) That tho four Gospels were combined, 
during the lifetime of the apostle John, and that the three first Grospels 
received the approbation of this inspired man, we learn expressly from the 
testimony o( Eusebius.(*Z2) And why may we not suppose, that the other 
books of the New Testament were collected into one body at the same time ? 
^ 17. There certainly were various causes, requiring this to be done at 
an early period ; and particularly this, that not long after the Saviours ascen* 
sion, various histories of his life and doctrines, full of impositions and fables, 
were composed, by persons of no bad intentions perhaps, but who were 
si^rsiitious, simple, and piously fraudident; and afterwards, various 
other spurious writings were palmed upon the world, falsely inscribed 
with the names of the holy apostles.(23) These worthless productions 

(21) See Jo. Frickf de Cara Tetcris ec- der one or other of these classes, are taeb 

dmn circa canon., cap. iii., p. 86, 6lc, as by mistake, have been ascribed to tbe 

(23) Etueb.i Hist. Ecclcs., lib. iii., cap. apostles and evanselists ; such are the Lit- 

24. urgies, the Creed, and the Canons, which 

(23) Such as remain of these spurious go under their names. Of those which are 

wofks, hare been carefully collected by J. Jost^ no judgment can be formed but by tes- 

A. Fabriciu*^ (^ez Apocryphus N. Test., timony. Perhaps some of them were com- 

2 Yols. 12mo, p. 2006, Hamb., 2d ed., posed with hostile views towards the ca- 

1719. Many learned remarks on them oc- nonical scriptures. — The following account 

cur m Is. de Beausobre^ Histoire critique of the contents of the Codex Apocryphus 

des dogrocs de Manichoc, liv. ii., p. 337, N. T. may not be unacceptable or useless 

dec. [For the information of those who to many. On opening the first volume, wo 

hsve not access to these spurious books, tho moot with ( 1) *' The Gospel of the Nativity 

Ibllowing remarks are introduced. No one of Mary,^' Latin, in 10 sections, p. 19-38. 

<rf all the books contained in the Codex — (2) *' The Previous Gospel, (Protcvange 

Apocryphus N. T. of Fabncius, speaks Hum), ascribed to Jom^x the Just, the broth- 

disrespectfully of Christy of liis religion, his er of our Lord,'* Gr. and Lat., in 25 sect., 

apostles and followers, or of the canonical p. 66-125. — (3) "The Gospel of the Infan- 

books of tbe N. T. They were evidently cy of Christ, ascribed to Thomas the apoo- 

oocnposed with a design to subserve the tie,*' Gr. and Lat., in 7 sect., p. 156-167. 

eame of Christianity. They aim to supply — (4) ** The Gospel of the Infancy, transla- 

dejkiencies in the true Gospels and Acts, or ted from the Arabic, by Henry Sikes" 

to extend tbe history by means of oral tradi- Latin, in 55 sect., p. 168-211. It is the 

Cions and supplementary accounts, profess- aim of all these to supply deficiencies in tbe 

edly composed by apostles or by apostolic beginning of the true Gospels, by acquaint- 

mtn. At least, this is true of those books ing us more fully with the history of tbe 

which bear the title of Gospels, Acts, and Virgin Mary^ Joseph^ Elizabeth^ ^c, and 

Epistle*. These were all designed, eitlier, with the birth, infancy, and childhood of 

/ra, to gratify the laudable curiosity of CAnir— Next follow (5) '* The (jospel of 

Chri»ttans, and to subserve the cause of NicodemiiSy*^ or, as it is sometimes called, 

^y; ox y secondly y to put to silence tho ** The Acts of Pi/a/^,** relating to the cruci- 

eoemies of Christianity, whether Jews or fixion and resurrection of Christ, Latin, ia 

psnna, by demonstrating from alleged facts 27 sect., p. 238-298.— (6) Three *' Epistles 

and testimony, that Jesus was the Messiah, of Ptlate to Tiberius the emperor,*' giving 

lus doctrines divine, his apostles inspired, account of the condemnation, death, ana 

4c. ; or. lastly, to display the ingenuity of resurrection of Christ, Latin, about 2 pages, 

the writer, and to gratify the fancy by a — (7) '♦ The Kpistlc of Lentulus to the Ro- 

Wmleaa fiction. The only parts of this col- man senate," describinjg the person and 

UctMm which do not teem to me to fall un- manners of Christ, I«atw, om page —The 

Vol. L— K 
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would have worked great confusion, and would have rendered both the 
history and the religion of Christ uncertain, had not the rulers of chorches 
seasonably interposed, and caused the books which were truly divine and 
which came from apostolic hands, to be speedily separated from that mtM 
of trash, and collected into a volume by themselves. 

^18. Next after the apostles, Clement^ the bishop of Rome, obtained 
very high reputation as one of the writers of this century. The accounts 
we have at this day of his life, actions, and death, are, for the most patt, 
uucertain.(94) There are still extant, ttoo epistles to the Corinlkiams 

three last, (No. 5, 6, 7), were intended to another, to the people of ManeiUea, in 11 

be valuable apperulageM to the true Gospels, lines ; and the third, to the people of Flor- 

and to contain irrefragable proofs, that Jesua ence, in 4 lines. To St. Paul is attributed 

was Uie Messiah, and clothed with divine a short Epistle to the Laodiceans, Gr. and 

authority. — Then follow, the writings as- Lat. It is a tolerable compilation from Us 

cdbed to Christ himself; viz., his corre- genuine epistles. Then follows a sentle- 

spondence with AbgemSf king of Edessa ; manly but vapid coirespondence, in Latin ; 

which is to be found in EusebtuSt Hist. £c- said to have passed between St. Paul and 

cles., 1. i., c. 13, and in various modem Seneca, the Koman philosopher. It com- 

works. These letters seem to have higher prises 14 short letters, full of compliments 

claims to authenticity, than any other pieces and of very little clwe.^-PauVs third Epistle 

in this collection ; and yet few, if any, of the to the Corinthians hss not had the honour 

judicious, will now admit them to be genu- to be published. — There is one epistle of tbe 

me. — Fahrieius next gives a catalogue of apostle Peter, addressed to the apostle 

about forty apocryphal Gospels, or of all the JameSf still extant in the Clementina, or 

spurious Gospels, of which the slightest no- spurious works of Clemens Koman us. — Of 

tice can be found in antiquity. These are spurious ReveUUumSy Fabricius enumerates 

all, of course, now lost, or buried in the rub- twelve ; most of which are either lost, or 

bish of old libraries, except the few which have not been judged worth publisbinff. 

are contained in the previous list. — Vol. i., The Shepherd of Hertnas and the ivth bode 

pt. ii., begins with **The apocryphal Acts of Esdras, are the two best known, and the 

of the Apostles, or the histoiy of their con- most valuable. — The 2d vol. of the Codex 

flicts ; ascribed to Abdias, the first bishop opens with tbe ancient Liturgies, goine un- 

of Babylonia,** libri x, Latin, p. 402-742. der the names of the apostles and evangelists. 

This history summarily recounts what the They are six; viz., those which bear the 

canonical books relate of each of the 12 apos- names of St. James, St. Peter, St. Jo^ 

ties, and then follows them severally through St. Matthew, and St. Ijuke ; together with 

their various travels and labours, till their a short praver, ascribed to St. JtMn. These 

death or martyrdom. It was probably com- Liturgies, ooubtlcss, are quite ancient. We 

piled in the middle aees, (it is first men- may beheve them to have been actually need 

tioned by James, a bishop of Geneva, in the by different churches, which supposed they 

13th century), and by a monk, who was well were in accordance with the instructions of 

acquainted with the ancient legendary tales, their favourite apostles. — To these Liturgies 

and who had good intentions ; but who never- are subjoined mne Canons or ecclesiastical 

theless was incompetent to distinguish what laws, said to have been adopted in a council 

was true from what was false. — ^Then fol« of the apostles, held at Antioch ; and finally, 

lows a catalogue of all the ancient biogra^ the Apostles* Creed, which many of the an- 

phies of individual apostles and apostolic cients supposed, was formed by the apostles 

men, which Fabricius could hear of; in all, themselves. — The Appendix to the Codex 

36 in number. Many of these were profess- gleans up some fragments and additional no- 

odly compiled several centuries after the ticea of the pieces before mentioned, and 

apostles were dead, and all of them that still then closes with the Shepherd of Hcrmas, 

remain are mere legends, of little or no value, accompanied with notes. — TV. ] 
.Most of those that have been published, are (24) Subseqtient to TUlemont, [Memoiret 

to be met with in the Martyrologies and in pour servir a Thistoiro de r£gli«c. torn, ii., 

ihe .\cta Sanctorum. — Ffl^ctu* next gives pt. i., p. 279]. Cotclier, [Patres Aposlol.]. 

\is apocryphal Epistles, ascribed to the Vir- and Grabe. [Spicilci^. patrum. saec. i., p. 264a. 

gin Mary, to Paul, and to Peter. — Mary*s drc.]. Philip Rondininus has collected all 

ietters are but three, and those very short, that is known of this great man, in the finl 

One it a d d ro wed to St. IgmUiuef intfUnM ; of his two books, de S. Clcnoaente, pspt el 
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bearing his name, written in Greek ; of these, it is generally supposed that 
4he first is genuine, and that the second is falsely palmed upon the holy 
nan by some decei?er.(25) Yet even the first epistle seems to have been 
eomipted by some indiscreet person, who was sorry to see no more marks 
of erndition and genius in a production of so great a man. (20) 

^.10 The other works which bear the name of Clement, namely, ih^ 
wp&stohc CanonSy the apostolic Constitutions, the Recognitions of Clement^ 
and the Clementina ; were fraudulently ascribed to this eminent father, by 
some deceiver, for the purpose of procuring them greater authority. This, 
all now concede.(27) The apostolic Canons are LXXXV ecclesiastical 
Lams ; and they exhibit the principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and Oriental churches, in the second and third centuries. The VIII 
Books of apostolical Constitutions^ are the work of some austere and 
melancholy author, who designed to reform the worship and discipline of 
the church, which he thought were fallen from their original purity and 
sanctity, and who ventured to prefix the names of the apostles to his pre- 
cepts and regulations, in order to give them curfency.(28) The Recog* 

ottitjra, cjaaque Basilica in urbe Roma, Lond., 1753, and Herm, Venema followed, 

Rmrc, 1706, 4to. [See also Bowers* Lives in three printed letters, 1754. Wetstein re- 

of the Popes, toL i., p. 14-20, ed. 2d. plied to the former; but dying in March, 

Clemens was, perhaps, the person mention- 1754, ho left the controversy with the latter 

ed by Fault Philip, iv., 3. He was one of to Andrew Galand, who prosecuted it in his 

the most distinguished Roman Christians, Bibliotheca vet. Patrum, dissert, ii., cap. ii. ; 

became bishop of Rome towards the close also in Sprenger*s Thesaurus rei Patrist, 

ef the century, and is said to have lived till torn, i., p. 60, dec. These epistles are not 

the third year of Trajan's reign, or about mentioned by any writer till near the end 

A.D. 100. — Tr] of the fourth century. They were probably 

(25) The editions of Clement's epistles to composed in the Oriental church, at the 
the Corinthians sre mentioned by J. A. Fa- close of the second century, or in the third ; 
khdut, Biblioth. Gneca, lib. iv., c. 5, p. 175, and for the double purpose of recommending 
dec, to which must be added the edition of celib8cy,sndreprebcndinff the abuses of such 
Hen. Woiton^ Cantsb., 1718, 8vo, which is a life. See >!. iViran<£«'*# Kirchcngescbichte, 
preferable to the preceding editions, in many vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1103, &c. — Tr.'\ 
respects. [The EngUsh reader may find (27) For the history and various editions 
them both, together with some account of of these works, see Thorn, ItUg^ Diss, de 
this author, in Abp. Wake*s genuine epistles Patribus Apostol., prefixed to his Bibliothe- 
of the .\postolical Fathers, translatea, dec. ca Patrum Apostol, and his Diss, de Pseud- 
An ample account of them is given by N. epigraphis Apostol., snnezed to his Appendix 
Lsrdntr, Credibility of the Gospel History, sd Librum de Haeresiarchis aevi Apostol. ; 
pL. II.. vol. i., p. 283, ed. Lond., 1815. — Tr.j also J. A. Fahridus, Biblioth. Greca, 1. v., 

(26) See J. B. Cotelier, Patres Apostolici, cap. i., p. 31, dec. ; and 1. vi., cap. i., p. 4, dec. 
torn. 1., p. 133, 134, and Edw, Bernhardt [The best edition is that of CoielUr^ repub- 
Adfnjtdticnculsc ad CIcmentcm, in the last lishcd by Le Clerc, 2 vols, fol., Amstel., 
edition of the Patres Apostol., by J. le Clerc. 1724. — Tr.J 

Tbese annotations H. Wotton has in vain (28) The various opinions of the learned 

attempted to confute in his notes on the respecting the apostolic canons and constitu- 

ifHstle of Clement. — [Besides the two epis- hofu, are collected by J. F. Buddeus^ Isag- 

tiies to the Corinthians, there are extant, in oge in Theologiam, pt. ii., cap. v., p 746. 

Stnac, two other epistles ascribed to CUm- [Sec Bp. Beverege^ Notes on these (3snons, 

ntf, entitled de Virginitatc, seu ad Virgines. and his (^odcx Csnonum cedes, prim, vin- 

Tbey were first brought to Europe by Sir die. rt illustratus, Lond., 1678, 4to. — The 

JsMua Pester t British smbassador at Con- canons themselves make a part of the Cor- 

ilantitiople ; and were published, with a Lat- pus Juris Canonici, and arc al!<o inserted in 

IB translation accompanying the Svriac text, Binius* and other large histories of the coun- 

bv J, J. Wetsteiny at the end of the 2d vol. cils. They are valuable documents renpeci- 

ofbis very learned Gr. N.Testament, Lugd. ing the order and discipline of the church. 

Bat., 1752. Dr. N. Lardntr assailed tl^ir alwut the third century. The apostolic eof»> 

Ctniiiocness in a Diss, jof 60 p«g«a* 8vo, etiluJtione aeem to Wv« uik*^ ^*fc« tl 
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nition^ of Clement, which differ but litile from the ClemeiUinat are iagent* 
0U8 and pretty fables ; composed by some Alexandrine Jewish ChnstiiB 
mud philosopher, of the third century, to meet the attacks of the Jew% 
Gnostics, and philosophers upon the Christian religion, in a new manner. 
A careful perusal of them, will assist a person much, in gaining a knowl- 
edge of the state of the ancient Christian church.(29) 

^ 20. The Apostolic Fathers as they are called, are those ChristiaD 
wnters who were conversant either with the apostles themselves, or with 
their immediate disciples. Among these, the next after Clement was 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, a disciple and companion of the apostles* 
He suffered martyrdom under Trajan ; being exposed to wild beasts, in 
the theatre at Rome.(30) There are extant several epistles bearing his 
name ; and concerning which the learned have had long and sharp con- 
tests. The seven, written while he was on his way to Rome, as published 
A.D. 1646, by /. Vossius, from a Florentine MS., are .by most writers 
accounted genuine ; but the others are generally rejected as forgeries. 
To this opinion I cheerfully accede ; and yet I must acknowledge, that 
the genuineness of the epistle to Polycarp, on account of its difference in 
style, appears to me very dubious ; and indeed the whole subject of the Ig- 
natian epistles in general, is involved in much obscurity and perplexity.(8r) 

since their first formation, and probably by of the details, and in many of the miixMr poiota 

Allan hands in the /ourtA century. They both of doctrine and of fact. That first ve met- 

are voluminous and minute regulations, re- titled Sti Cleincntis Romani RecognitiOBes. 

■pectinff ecclesiastical discipline and wor- The original is lost ; so that we Save oohr 

anip. rhey are of considerable use in de- the J^atin translation of Rufituu,^ It is di- 

termininff various points of practice in the vidcd into 10 books, and fills 111 large folio 

church, during the third, fourth, and fifth pages. The second is the CUmentmm, (ra 

centuries. — TV.] K'ArifitvTiva), first published Gr. and Lat. bj 

(29) See MaskeinCs Diss, de turbata per Cotelicr, in 146 folio pages. It comiiieiices 

recentiorcs Platonicos ecclesia, in the first with an epistle of i^eter, and another o' 

vol. of his Dissertt. ad Historiam £ccl. Clement^ addressed to the apostle Jmnes 

pertinontes, ^ 34, p. 174, dec.. [The Apos- The body of the work, instead of beinff di 

tolic Canons and Constitutions were ascnbed vidcd into books and chapters like the ftee- 

to Clement as the collector and j^lisher ognitions, is thrown into 19 ditcouraea or 

only. The Recognitions, Clementma, dec, homilies, {ofiiXiat)^ as delivered by Peters 

are ascribed to him as the author. — The but committed to writing by Clement. The 

writings belonging to this latter class, are third is the Clementine Epitome^ or abridgod 

three different works on the same subject, account of the acts, travels, and diacounes 

and written after the same general plan, of Peter j together with the epistle of Clement 

They sU, doubtless, bad one and the same ioJames, Gr. and Lat., 52 p. fol. Thia ia, 

author, who rewrote his own work, for the as its title implies, a mere abridgment of the 

sake of giving it a better form. The sub- two preceding works. — Tr.'\ • 

stance of them all, is, Clement's history of (30) See Seh. de Tillemont, MtaioixM 

his own dissatisfaction with paganism ; his pour scrvir a rhistoire de TEgUae, torn, ii., 

first and slight knowledge ol Christianity, pt. ii., p. 42-80. 

which induced him to journey from Rome (31) In regard to these epistles, conaall 
to Palestine ; there he met with Peler^ and J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. (^r»ca, lib. t«' 
for some time resided and travelled with cap. i., p. 38-47. [Eusebius, Hist. EccLt 
htm, heard his public discourses, and wit- iii., 36, makes very honourable mention of 
nessed his combats, particularly with Simon Jffnatius and his epistles ; snd describes his 
Mngus ; and in private conversations with conduct while on his way to Rome the pUeo 
the apostles, everything pertaining not only of his martyrdom. The account of his mar- 
to Christianity, but to cosmogony, physics, tyrdom, which is printed along with hia epia- 
pnoumstology, dec, was fully explained to ties, gives a still fuller account of thia eni- 
bim. The three works often relate precisely nent father. It is clear that he suffered 
the same things, and in the same worda ; death in the reign of Trajan ; but whethor 
btttthgypotttnfroqnentlydifiorimbefiiliiaia A.D. 107 or llS .is QDcertain. Rome wsii 

■gOihfl»twi^Lisi.,iaii.fl»«jifa«fWi to if ttt B iti^ Hi iM teat.' 
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^ Kl. Polycarp, bmhop of Smyrna, snfTered martyrdom at an eitieme 
«|e, in the middle of the second century. The epistle addressed to the 
niiJfppians, which is ascribed to him, is by some accounted genuine, and 
by others spurious : which of these are in the right, it is difficult to deter- 
miiie.^S^) The Epistle of Barnabas as it is called, was, in my judgment, 
the production of some Jewish Christian who lived in this century, [or the 
next], who had no bad intentions, but possessed little genius and was in- 
fected with the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was clearly a dtf- 
lerent person from Barnabas ^ the companion of St. PavL(22) The book 
entitled the Shepherd of Hermas, (so called, because an angei^ in tlie form 
and habit of a shepherd^ is the leading character in the drama), was com- 
sosed in the second century by HermaSy the brother of Pius the Roman 
bithop^34) The writer, if he was indeed sane, deemed it proper to forge 

Ikt pbee of hit ntftyrdoin, and wild beasts minibus circumferuntur, Geneve, 1666, 4to. 

iris eiccationen. On his way from Antiochf But each of these is supported by a host of 

Im was enraptured with his piospect of dying able polemics. The truto is, that the exter- 

ajMftyr, and wrote, probably, all his epistles, nal evidence, or that from ancient testimony^ 

r says : ** He confirmed the churches makes much for the genuineness of these 

city through which ho passed, by epistles, though equally for the larger as for 

IS and exhortations ; 'warning them the smaller. The internal evidence is di- 

cmecially, to take heed of the heresies, vided ; and, of course, afibrds ground for 

which then first sprung up and increased." aivuments on both sides. Moderate men 

— Prom Smyrna, (according to Eutelnut)^ ot various sects, snd especially Lutherans, 

ht wrote four of his epistles; viz., to the are disposed to admit the genuineness of the 

churth e s of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles and epistles in their shorter form ; but to regard 

~ The last of these was, to entreat the them as interpolated and altered. An Eng- 

Chhstians ix>t to interpose and pre- lish tranvlation of them and of the martyr- 



his martyrdom. From I'roas he wrote 
tkne other epistles; viz., to the churches 
ei Philadelphia and of Smyrna, and to his 
friend Pd^earp. Of these seven epistles. 



dom of IgnafiiLSj may be seen in Archbishop 
Wake* 9 j^cnuine Epistles of the Apostolic 
Fathers.*- Tr.] 

(32) Concerning Polycarp and his epistle, 

are duplicate copies still eztant ; that see TiUemont^ Memoires pour servir a THis- 

ii^ copies of a lar;gcr and of a smaller size, toire dc TEglise, tom. ii., pt. ii., p. 287, and 

ne latter are chose which many suppose to J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr., lib. v., cap. i., 

be genuine. Besides these, there are extant p. 47. [AUo W. Cave, Life of Polycarp, 

fne other Greek epistles, and as many more m hi^ Apostolici, or. Lives of the Primitive 

ii Latin ; which are now universaHy re- Fathers, l/ond , 1677, fol. The epistle of 

jtcted : Ttz., ad Mariam Casaibolttam, ad PoUfcarp, (the genuineness of which, if not 

Terwen^es, ad Antiockenot, ad Heronem certain, is highly probable), and the epistle 

tekenum Diaamum^ ad PkiUipenaes ; of the church of Smyrna, concerning the 

in Latin, one from the Virgin Mary to martyrdom of Polycarp, (which few if any 

r. and his reply ; two from Ig^natius now call in question), are given in English, 

la 8L John ; and one of Maria Cassibolita in Arch. Wakens Genuine epistles, &.c. See 

la Ignaliua. — It is the singular fortune of J. E. C. Schmidt, Handbuch der Kircheng. 

4t eeven first epistles of Ignatin$ to have Gicssen, 1824, vol. i., p. 138, 424.— Tr.] 
tlfte subject of sectarian controversy (33) Omceming Barnabas^ see TUlemont, 

Ppocestants. In these epistles, the Memoires, dec, tome i., pt. iii., p. 1048. 

ty and aatherity of bishops are ezalted Thorn. lUig^ Selecta historiae eccles. capita, 

than in any other writingsof tliis age. sec. i., cap. i., ^ 14, p. 20, and J. A. Fahri' 

. A the strenoous advocates for the apos- ctitf, Biblioth. Gr, lib. iv., cap. v., ^ 14. p. 

origin of episcopacy, prize and defend 173, and lib. v , cap. i., ^ 4, p. 3, and va- 

epistles with no oidinarv interest ; rious others. {This ancient monument of 

ihe reformed divines, and especially the Christian church, is likcwi-^e translated 

of HoHartd, France, and Switzerland, by .Archbishop Wake, Genuine Epistles, drc. 

them with equal ardour. The most Its possible genuineness is maintained by J. 

riinent champions are Bishop Pearson^ in E. C. Schnudt, ubi sup., vol. i., p 416, dec 

Vindicia epistolsrum Ignatii, Cantabr, — but is confuted by A. Neandtr, Kirchen- 

Mf. 4tOi, and John DailU, ie Seriptis quai geach., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1 100, &c. — TV.] 
•ih Dbnysii Areop. et Ignatii Antioeh. no- (M) Thia is now manifeat from the veiy 
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dialogues held with God and angels, in order to insiuiate whal he t%* 
mded as salutary truths, more effectually into the minds of his readers. 
But his celestial spirits talk more insipidly, than our scaTengers and pof- 
ter8.(36) 

§ 32. All these writers of this first and infantile age of the churchy poe- 
teased little learning, genius, or eloquence ; but in their simple and on* 
polished manner they express elevated piety .(36) And this is honourable 
rather than reproachiful to the Christian cause. For, that a large part of 
the human race should ha?e been converted to Christ by illiterate aiid ioi- 
becile men, shows that the propagation of Christianity must be ascribed, 
not to human abilities and eloquence, but to a divine power. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTUN DOCTRINES AND RELIGION. 

^ 1. The Nature and th<\ Standard of the Chrintian Religion.—^ 2. Interpretation of ths 
Scripttirea.— ^ 3. Mode of teaching Christianitv. — ^ 4. The Apostles* Creed.— 4 6. 
Distinction between Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 6. Mode of instructing G^te* 
chumens. — ^ 7. Instruction of Children ; Schook and Academies. — ^ 8. Secret Doe- 
trine. — ^ 9. Lives and Characters of Christians. — ^ 10. Excommunication.—^ 11. 
Controversies among Christians. — ^ 12. Contest about the Terms of Salvation. — ^ ^^ 
Judaizing Christiana. 

§ 1 . The whole of the Christian religion is comprehended in two parts ; 
the one of which teaches what we are to believe^ in regard to religious sub- 
jects ; and the other, how we ought to live. The former is, by the apos^ 
ties, denominated the mystery (fwgripiov), or the truth (dX^eia) ; and the 

ancient FrcLgment of a Treatise on the Can- (96) The writers above named are denom 

0ft of the Holy Scriptures, published a few inated the Apostdie Fathers ; and they are 

years ago by Lud, Antony Afuro/on, (A^m often published together. The beet editioos 

an ancient MS. found at Milan), in his an- are by J. Bapt, CoteUer, Faris, 1678, re- 

tiq. Italicar. medii. evi, torn, iii., Diss, zliii., edited by J. le Clere, Antw., 1698, and 

p. 853, dte. [But the genuineness and au- again at Amsterd., 1724, 2 vols, fol., with 

thority of this treatise itself, are now very numerous notes by both the editors and by 

much questioned by the learned ; so that the others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 

true author of the Shepherd of Hennas is Lat., contains all that has been ascribed to 

still unknown. — Tr. ] the Apostolic Fathers, whether truly or fabo- 

(35) For the best edition of Hermas we ly. The portions which Archbishop Wake 

■re indebted to J, A. Fabricius, who sub- regarded as genuine, he transkted and pub* 

joined it to the third vol. of his Codex Apoc- lisned with a preliminary discourse of 186 

lyph. N. T. He also treats of this writer in pages, 2d ed. Lond., 1710, 8vo — Tlw vahio 

ms Biblioth. Graecs, 1. v., cap. ix., ^ 9, p. of the genuine works of these &tbers, b to 

7. See also JTio. Ittig^ de Patribus Apos- learned theology very small ; but as affording 

tolicis, ^ 55, p. 184, dec. [and in his Selecta os acquaintance with the true spirit and sen^ 

1iistori» eccles. capita, ^ 1, p. 65, and 155- timents and reasonings ol Christian* in the 

179. The Shepherd of Hermas is translated very first ages after the apostles, they are ol 

by Archbish. Wake, Genuine Epistles, dec., inestimable value. — If any one wishes to 

and though wild and fanciful, yet, from the know what was the simplicity and gsMy 

pioua spirit which it breathes, and the insight sincerity oi that first and infantile ace of the 

U g^s us into the speculations of the euly ehureh, let him read the Apostolic rathenk 

OhiisliMM) it is not a lueleM book.— TV.] —TV.) 
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hXLBT godhmess Qt nitty {hH3i6eia)\ 1 Timothy iii., 9; vi., 3; T tns L, 1. 
The nile and stanoard of both, are those books which God dictated to cer- 
tain indiTiduals, either before or alVer the birth of Christ. These books it 
has long been the custom to denominate the Old and the New Testaments. 

§ S. Profision therefore was early made, both by the apostles and their 
dieciples, that these books should be in the hands of all Christians ; that 
ikey should be publicly read in their assemblies ; and be applied both to 
tidifhten their minds with truth, and to advance them in piety. Those 
who expounded the Scriptures, studied simplicity and plainness. Yet it is 
■ot to be denied, that even in this century the perverse Jewish custom of 
obscuring the |;^ain language of Scripture by forced and frigid allegoriest 
and of diverting words from their natural and proper meaning in order to 
extort from them some recondite sense, found some admirers and imitators 
among Christians. Besides others, Barnabas^ whose epistle is still extant, 
it proof of this. 

§ 3. The manner of teaching religious truths was perfectly simple, and 
remote from all the rules of the philosophers, and all the precepts of human 
art This is manifest, not only from the epistles of the apostles, but from 
all the monuments of this century which have come down to us. Nor did 
any apostle or any one of their immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in a scientific or regular system. 
The circumstances of the times did not require this ; and the followers of 
Christ were more solicitous to exhibit the religion they had embraced, by 
their tempers and their conduct, than to explain its principles scientifically, 
and arrange them according to the precepts of art. 

§ 4. There is indeed extant, a brief summary of Christian doctrines, 
whjch is called the Apostles* Creed ; and which, from the fourth century 
eaward, was attributed to ChrisCs ambassadors themselves. But at this 
day, all who have any knowledge of antiquity, confess unanimously that 
this opinion is a mistake, and has no foundation.( 1 ) Those judge far more 
wisely and rationally, who think that thi:t creed arose from small begin- 
nngs, and was gradually enlarged as occasions required in order to ex- 
clude new errors from the church.(2) 

(1) See J. Fr. Buddeus^ lugoge ad The- rial change ; as appears from comparing the 
einjpain, L ii., c. ii., ^2, p. 441, and J. G, formulas of faith given by Irerutua, A.D. 
Wekkt IntrodncL in libros symbolicos, 1. i., 175, (adv. Her. i., 10, and iii., 4), and by 
ei^ "VUP ' ^^* ^' TertuUian, A.D. 192, (de Virgin, veland., 

(2) Tsie is shown, with no less learning cap. i. — contra Praxeam, cap. ii. — Pr«s- 
Iba iofenaity, by Peter King^ History of criptt. adv. Heret., cap. xiii.), with the forme 
ihe A|»stles* Creed ; which G. OUerius of the Creed in all subsequent writers down 
frimUtcd into I«atin, and published. Lips., to the present time. See these forms col- 
llti, 8so. Bat those who read this book lectcd by C. G. F. Wakhy in his Bibliotheca 

be apprized, that the noble author symbolics vetus, Lemgo, 1770, 8vo. Yet 

gives us conjectures instead of argu- there were some variations in its form, as 

; and that his conjectures do not al- used by different churches ; and additions 

' nerve to be implicitlv received. — [ Al- were made to it from time to time. — Besides 

the Apostles* Cree<l was not compo- serving as the general test of Christian ortho- 

in a council of apostles, as was supposed doxy, the principal use of this creed, in the 

is the dsys of Ru/unu (Ruf. de Symbols ; third and following centuries, was to guide 

sebje in e d to Cyprutni Opera), yet it appears catechists in training and instructing the 

ISMvebeen xhef^emertl Creed of the CAn>- catechumens in the principles of Christian- 

tmm Ckurek^ from, at least, the close of the ity. See Cyril of Jerusalem, (Catechesis, 

MBtarf centunr down to the reformation, passim), i2tf/ni(«,(de Symbols), and Aai^iM- 

Kit did it unoeifo any very great or mate- tme, (Semio !•• ad Catechum., Op(A, uwi. 
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§ 5. At (he first promulgation of the gospel, all who professed firmly !• 
believe that Jesus was the only redeemer of mankind, and who promised 
to lead a holy life conformable to the religion he taught, were received 
immediately among the disciples of Christ : nor did a more full instructioii 
in the principles of Christianity precede their baptism, but followed after it. 
But afterwards, when churches were everywhere established and organized, 
for very just reasons this custom was changed ; and none were admitted 
to the sacred font unless previously well instructed in the primary truths 
of religion, and affording indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy char- 
acter. And hence arose the distinction between catechumens, or such as 
were in a course of instruction and discipline under the care of certaia 
persons, and the faithful, who were admitted to all the mysteries, having 
been initiated and consecrated by bapti8m.(3) 

§ 6. The instruction given to the catechumens was different, according 
to their genius' and capacity. For those of feeble minds were instructed 
only in the more general and fundamental principles of religion; while 
those who appeared capable of grasping and comprehending all Christiaii 
knowledge, were instructed in every thing that could render a Christian sta* 
ble and perfect according to the views of that age. The business of in- 



Ti., p. 399-405, ed. Benedict). — It is a most crucified under Pontius Pilate, buried, 

valuable monument of the church ; because from the dead on the third day, ascended 

it' shows what in the early ages were consid- to the heavens, and sits at the right hand o{ 

ered as the great, the peculiar, and the es- the Father ; whence he will come, to judge 

sential doctrines of the gospel ; viz., those the living and the dead ; and in the Holy 

all important facts which are summarily re- Spirit ; the holy church ; the romissioo of 

counted in this creed. The common form sins ; and the resurrection of the body, 

of it in the /our/A century, as used in most A few centuries later, it attained in the 

churches in Europe, Asia, and Africa, ex- Romish church its ampler form, in which it 

cept some slight verbal discrepances, was has since been adopted by most Protestant 

the following. churches : as follows. *^ I believe in €rod» 

In Greek. Htgevu etg ^eov {irarepa) the Father, almighty, maker of heaven and 

/ratfT0KpaT9pa. Kat etc AfP'Cov ItfattVf ifiov earth : and in Jesus Christ, his only son, our 

avrtt Tov liovoyevri (jxovoyewiiTov)^ rov xv- Jx)rd ; who was conceived by the HoIt 

piov iffuw, rov yevvti^evra ck nvevfiarog Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suffeieii 

dyiu KOi Moptof TTjc irap^evtt, rov em Hov- under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead* 

*iif IIiAartf g^avpo^evra^ («ca() ra^evrut and buried, he descended into hell, the third 

{Kat) r^ Tpiry ^fiep^ ava^avra ex (rcjv) veK- day he arose again from the dead, ascended 

pup, avadavra etc ts^ ypavs^t («caf ) Ka&jjfie- into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 

vcv ev Se^i^ th irarpoCt ^ev epxerat xpivcu God, the Father, almighty ; from thence ha 

{Kpiveiv) Cuvroc Kai veKpa^. Kai eig (to) ay- shall come to judffe the quick and the dead. 

utv irvet/zo, dytav eKKXtfaiav, atpeaiv dfiap' I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy cath- 

rutVf aapKoc ava^aatv. olic church, the communion of saints, the 

In hoUin. Credo in Deum Palrem om- forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 

nipotentem. £t in Christum Jesum, uni- bo<fy, and the life everlasting. Amen." 

ernn filtum ejus, Dominum nostrum : qui Besides those mentioned by Mosheim, the 

natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria vir- principal writers on this Creed, are CyrU, 

gine ; crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et sepul- Rufinus. and Augustine, as above ; and G 

tos. Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis ; as- /. Vossius^ (de Tribus Symbolis, 0pp., 

cendit in coelos, sedet ad dextram Patris; tom. vi., p. ^7, dec.) Archbishop Usher ^ 

indo vonturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. (de Rom. Eccles. aliisoue Fidei Symbolia) ; 

Et in Spiritum Sanctum : sanctam ecclesi- Bishop Pearson, (on the Creed) ; C. iSmh 

am ; remissionem peccatorum, camis resur- eer, (iliesaur. Eccles. voce SiJ/i^Xov), and 

rectionem. J. Bingham, Antiq. Eccl, lib. x. — TV.] 

In English. I believe in God, the Fa- (3) [8ee J. Bingham, Grig. Eccles., Kb. 

ther, almighty ; and in Jesus Christ, his iii., cap. iv., and Tab. P/anner, de Cate* 

only begotten son, our Lord, who was bom chumlhis vetemm, Vinans, IGdd, 12nM «• 

•f the Virgin Maiybj the Holy GhoatfWu TV.] 
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•tnicting those of superior capacity and genius, was committed to men of 
gravity mod erudition in the larger churches. Hence the ancient docton 
gonerally divide their flocks into two classes of persons, the one compri- 
sing such as received solid and thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal the fact, that different modes of 
leaching were adopted in reference to these two clas8e8.(4) 

§ 7. There can be no doubt, but that the children of Christians were 
carefully trained up from their infancy, and were early put to reading the 
sftcred books and learning the principles of religion. For this purpose, 
^§ekooU were erected everywhere from the beginning. From these schools 
far children, we must distinguish those seminaries of the early Christians, 
erected extensively in the larger cities, at which adults and especiall} such 
as aspired to be public teachers, were instructed and educated in all br Anch- 
st of learning both human and divine. Such seminaries, in which ) oung 
Ben devoted to the sacred office were taught whatever was necessary to 
<|iniify them properly for it, the apostles of Christ undoubtedly both set 
ap themselves and directed others to set up; 2 Timothy ii., 2. St. John 
It Ephesus, and Polycarp at Smyrna, established such schools.(5) Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none was more celebrated than 
that at Alexandria ; which is commonly called a eatechetic school, and was 
laid to be erected by St. Mark,(G) 

J 8. What many tell us, that the ancient Christians had their popular 
their secret doctrines, and did not communicate to all classes the same 
instructions ; may be admitted as true if it be rightly explained. For, 
those whom they would indute to embrace Christy were not introduced at 
OQce to the high mysteries of religion which exceed the grasp of the hu* 

(4) [Sec Origen^ adv. Ceisum, lib. iii., p. of any sort, in the early church, — Jutttn 
143. Tbe apostles themselves seem to have Martyr, a converted philosopher in the mid- 
been tbc authors of this practice, of which die ot the second century, being the first 
«e have vestiges, i Cor. iii., 2 ; Heb. v., learned writer after the apostles ; — it seems 
It. — Sehl.} most probable, that till past the middle of 

(5) Iren*au, adv. Haer, 1. ii., c. 22, p. the second century, the means of education 
148, cd. Massuet. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., among Christians were very slender; and 
lib. v., c. 20. — [The proofs referred to here by no means so general and so ample as Dr. 
lod in tbe text, are quite insufficient to MoMhcim supposes. — Tr.'\ 

cviace, that in \he first ccnturv, or even in the (6) Sec J. A. Schmidty Diss, dc schola 

faraier part of the second. Christians estab- catechol. Alexandr., prefixed to the tract of 

bibrd regular schools for their children, and A. Hyperius, do Catechesi ; also Dom. Au- 

setdemus for their young men Paul's di* lisius, delle Scuole sacrc, lib. ii., c. i., ii., p. 

ifction to Timothy, (2 Epis., ii., 2j, *'The 5-17, and c. xxK, p. 92, <Sfc. Concerning 

Ibngs thou hast beard of mc, — the same the larger schools of Christians in the East, 

rsmmit thou to faithful nun, who shall be atEdessa, Nisibis, Selcucia, and concerning 

ihle to teach others also ;*' seems to have the ancient Christian schools in general, 

■0 distinct reference to a regular public see J. 5. Aascman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. 

sdkooL, either for boys or young men. And Vat, torn, iii., p. ii., p. 914-919. — [The an- 

tW fiasssges in Irtnaus and Eusebius re- cicnl tradition, preserved by Jerome, (de 

frfred to. speak only of the general instruc- Scriptor. Illustr., cap. 36), that St. Mark 

Sta and advantages, which the neighbouring was the founder of the eatechetic school at 

dtrgy hoid Others derived from the apostle Alexandria, deserves but little credit; since 

Jekm ; and of the interesting conversations all antiquity is silent respecting a Christian 

tiPelyearp. If wo cons-.der the poverty and school there, or any teacher, or student, in 

ci^Mnrassmenta of the first Christians, we it. till the days of Pantaenus and his pupil 

hardly suppose, they could have erected Clemens Alex., near the close cf tbe second 

h schools and academics And from the century. See Schroeckk, ICrchengeach., 

■t penary of writers, and of learned men vol. iti., p. 188, dec — Tr,] 

Vol. 1.— L 
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roan mind, hut were first instructed in the doctrines which reason can com* 
prehend, till they were able .o bear the more sublime and difficult truths. 
And afterward, those who ranked among believers, were not all instructed 
in th^ same manner ; but one was directed to study and treasure up in his 
mind more or fewer things than another. Whoever would understand 
more than this by the sf^cret doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound the faults of subsequent ages with the excellences of 
lhis.(7) 

^ 9. Most authors represent the lives and morals of Christians in this 
age, as patterns of purity and holiness, worthy of the imitation of all sub- 
sequent ages. This representation, if it be understood of the greater pari 
of the professed Christians, and not of all, is undoubtedly true. But who- 
ever supposses the primitive churches were perfectly free from all vices 
and sins, and estimates the lives of all the Christians by the conduct of 
some of them, and by the precepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those writers have done whose books and tracts concerning the 
mnocence and holiness of the early Christians are extant ; may be con- 
futed by the clearest evidence of both testimony and facts.(8) 

§ 10. The visible purity of the churches was much promoted, by that 
law which deprived of ordinances and excluded from the community per- 
sons of vile character, or who were known to be vicious ; provided they 
would not reform on being admonished. Such a law, we know was es- 
tablished by the apostles, soon after churches began to be formed. (9) lo 
the application and enforcement of this law, the teachers and rulers gen- 
erally pointed out the persons who seemed (o merit exclusion from the 
church, and the people sanctioned or rejected the proposal at their discre- 
tion. Excluded sinners, although they had committed the highest offences, 
if they gave satisfactory evidence of penitence for their faults, and of their 
leading better lives in future, were allowed to return to the church, at least 
ill most places ; yet but once only. For those who were restored, if they 
returned lo their former bad practices, and were again excluded from the 
brotherhood, had no more a prospect of forgivcness.(lO) 

(7) Concerning this secret doctrine^ much of religion in the seven churches of Asit 
is collected by Chr. Matt. Pfaff, Diss. }k>s- about A.D. 96. Judging from these reprs- 
tenor dc PraBJudiciis Theolog., ^ 13, p. 149, scntations, it would seem that the cbaracten 
6lc., in his Primitia Tubingensia. of the Christians of that age, presented a sin- 

(8) [ For a knowledge of the state of piety gular combinaflon of excellences and de- 
and morals among the Christians of the first fects ; that, in some respects, they were in- 
century, wc are dependant hearty altogether deed patterns for all after ages ; but, in otbor 
on the Holy Scriptures : for all the ajiostolic respects, and especially certain churches, as 
fathers, except Clement, lived and wrote in Corinih, Galatia, Sardis, and Jjaodicea, by 
the second century. Besides, their writings no means deserved imitation. — Tr.'\ 

state very few facts, and acquaint us with (9) [Sec i Cor v.] For the discussions 

almost nothing, except what relates to the that have taken plane respecting this ^oie, 

views and feelings of the writers themselves, see Chr. Matt. l*faff^ de Originibus Juris 

Ctement wrote upon occasion of a broil' in Ecclesiast., p. 10, 13, 71, 98. 
the church of Corinth ; and he aims to set (10) See Jo. Morin, Commentar. d« 

home Patt/*« exhortations to them on former disciplina pcsnitontiae, lib. ix., cap. 19, p. 

occasions. From the N. T., and especially 670, and others. [Natal. Alexanaer, Hist, 

from PaiiPs epistles, we learn many things Eccles. N. T., see. iii., diss. vii. ; and J. 

respecting the state of morals and piety Aug. Orsi, Dis. qua ostenditur, cathol. ec« 

among Christians, from the first planting of clesiam tribus prior, saeculis capital, crim. 

the churches till about A.D. 68. And from reis pacem et absolut. neutiquam denegaMe, 

the Apocalyptical epistles, wc learn the state Milan, 1790, 4to. But all these writen 
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^ 1 1. As the Christian churches were composed of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, between whom there had been an inveterate aversion, and as those re- 
cent Christians retained many erroneous impressions, received and cher- 
ished from their infancy, it could not be but that various disagreements and 
contests would early arise among them. The first of these contests re* 
lated to the necessity of observing the law of Moses. It broke out in the 
church of Antioch ; and its issue is stated by Luke^ Acts xv. This con- 
troversy was followed by many others ; partly with Jewish Christians, too 
noch attached to their national religion ; partly with persons captivated 
with a species of fanatical philosophy ; and partly with some who abused 
the Christian doctrines, which they ill understood, to the gratification of 
their appetites and lu8ts.(l 1) St. Paul and the other apostles, often men- 
tion these controversies ; but so cursorily and concisely, that we can hardly 
ascertain the exact points controverted. 

§ 12. Of all these contests, the greatest and most important seems to 
have been, that relating to the way of attaining to justification and salva- 
tion, which Jewish teachers excited at Rome and in other Christian church- 
es. For while the apostles everywhere inculcated, that all hopes of jus- 
tification and salvation should be placed solely on Jesus Christ and his 
■lerits, these Jewish teachers ascribed to the law and to the works which 
Christ enjoined, the chief influence in procuring everlasting happiness. ' 
This error not only led on to many others, which were prejudicial to the 
religion of Christ, but was connected with the highest dishonour to the 
Saviour. For they who maintained that a life regulated according to the 
law, would give a title to eternal rewards, could not hold Christ to be the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind ; but merely a prophet, or a di- 
vine messenger among men. It cannot therefore appear at all strange, 
that St, Pavl, in his Epistle to the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
pains to extirpate this capital error. 

^13. The controversy respecting the necessity of the Mosaic rites in 
order to salvation, was wisely decided by the apostles. Acts xv. But 
great as the apostolic influence was, that deep-rooted love of the Mosaic 
Uw which was handed down from their fathers, could not be wholly erad- 
icated from the minds of tho Jewish Christians, and especially of those 
living in Palestine. It diminished a little, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the prostration of the temple by the Romans ; yet it did not wholly 
mbside. Hence it was, as we shall see hereafter, that a part of the Jew- 
ish Christians separated from the other brethren, and formed a distinct 
lect attached to the law of Moses, 

4nchbe rather the practice of tho second and xi., p. 952. [/. F. Buddcus, Ecclcsim 

thnd centuries, than that of the first. — Tr.] Aposiolica ; and, still hettcr, Ch. W. Fr. 

(II) Conducive to the illustration of these WaJch, Volstandigo Historic der Kctzcreien, 

controversies, are the investigations of i/crm. Spaltungcn, u. s. f.,vol. i , p. 68, &c. ; and 

Wusiu*, Miscellanea Sacra, torn, ii., excrc. A. Ncandevy Geschichte dor Pflantzung und 

tt, zxi.. xxii., p. 668, dec. Camp. Vt- I^itung dcr christl. Kircho durch die Apoak 

Observatt. sacrs., lib. iv., c. rx„ x., cl, Ilamb., 1832.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREXONIES. 

4 1. Baptism and the Lord*s Supper appointed by Chritt. — ^ 8. Rites institaled bj thi 




^ I. Although the Christian religion has the greatest simplicity, and 
requires nothing, but faith and love ; yet it could not wholly dispense with 
ezternHl rites and institutions. Jesus himself established but two rites, 
which it is not lawful either to change or to abrogate ; viz., baptism and the 
LoTiTs supper. Yet these are not to be considered as mere ceremonieSy 
or as having only a symbolical import ; but as having also a sanctifying 
influence on the mind. That he chose to esUblish no more rites, ought to 
convince us, that ceremonies are not essential to the religion of Christ; 
and that the whole business of them, is left by him to the discretion and 
free choice of Christians. 

^ 2. Many considerations leave us no reason to doubt, that the friends 
and apostles of the Saviour, sanctioned in various places the use of other 
rites ; which th^ either tolerated from necessity, or recommended for 
good and solid reasons. Yet we are not to suppose that they have any- 
where inculcated and established any permanent system of clerical rights 
and prerogatives ; nor that they prescribed the same rites and forms in all 
churches. On the contrary, various things go to show, that Christian 
worship was from the beginning regulated and conducted differently, in 
different places ; and this, no doubt, with the approbation of the apostles 
and their coadjutors and disciples ; and that in this whole matter, much 
regard was shown to the former opinions, customs and laws of different 
nations (I) 

(I) [It appears that cyen so late as the very probable thai John, for certain reasons, 

third and fourth centuries, there was consid- did ordain in Asia, that the feast of Kastei 

erable difference in the mode of conducting should be kept at the time the Jews kept it ; 

religious worship among Christians. See and that Peter and Paul ordered otherwits 

Irenaus, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles , at Home. Further, the Greek and Latin 

1. v., cap. 24. Sozomen^ Hist. Eccles., 1. churches had a contest on the question, 

vii., cap. 19. SocrcUes^ Hist. Ecclcs., 1. v., whether leavened or ufdeavened bread sboald 

c^. 23. Augustine^ Epist. 64, 0pp., torn, be used in the sacred supper. And both 

iL, p. 93. A part of this difference in rites churches claimed to have their customs 

and ceremonies, appears to have come down handed down to them from the apostles ; 

from the apostolic times. For when a con- and. for the reasons liefore mentioned, both 

test arose in the second century, between were probably in the right. — Even the Cath* 

the Oriental and the Occidcntsl Christians, olicsoden admit this diversity of ceremonies 

respecting the day on which Easter should be in the spostolic church ; e. g , Jo. Bonm^ 

observed ; we are informed by EiisebitUf Rerum Liturg., I. i . c. 7, ^ 3, 0pp., p. 2(NI, 

Hist. Ec^l., 1. v., cap. 23, 24), that the and the Jesuit Jo, Harduin, makes no 8cni> 

former maintained, that John was the author pie to assert that Paul enjoined on tho 

of their custom ; and the latter, that Peter Greeks one form for the consecration oi 

and Paul were the authors of theirs. Both priests ; and Peter on the Romans another, 

ehurchea were probably conect ; for it it His book is entitled : La Diisertation da P 
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4 8. I am therefore induced to dissent from those, who think that the 
Jewish rites and forms were everywhere transferred by the apostles tfnd 
chair disciples to the Christian assemblies. In those churches, indeed, 
which were composed either wholly or principally of Jews, I can easily 
believe, the Jewish rites were so far retained as the different characters 
of the two religions would permit. And this may be evinced by a good 
many examples. But that the same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, is not merely uncertain, but in- 
credible. Because it was proper that the rituals of those early times should 
be variously modelled, according to the peculiarities of genius and charac- 
ter in different nations. 

^ 4. As there was diversity in the practice of Christians, it will be very 
difficult to make statements relative to their mode of worship and other 
customs and regulations, which will be equally applicable to all the coun- 
tries in which Christianity flourished. Yet there are a few regulations 
which may be considered as common to all Christians ; and of these, we 
shall give a brief account. — The Christians of this century, assembled for 
the worship of God and for their advancement in piety, on the first day of 
tki week^ the day on which Christ reassumed his life ; for that this day was 
set apart for religious worship by the apostles themselves, and that, after 
the example of the church of Jerusalem, it was generally observed, we 
have unexceptionable testimony .(2) Moreover, those congregations which 
either lived intermingled with Jews, or were composed in great measure 
of Jews, were accustomed also to observe the seventh day of the week, as 
a sacred day :(3) for doing which the other Christians taxed them with 
DO wrong. — As to annual religious days, they appear to have observed two ; 
the one, in memory of Christ's resurrection ; the other, in commemoration 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. (4) To these may be 
tdded, those days on which holy men met death for Christ's sake ; which, 
it is most probable, were sacred and solemn days, from the very commence- 
sient of the Christian church. (5) 

k Cemraytr lur la micccssion dcs Evcaques devoted but one stated day to their public 

Aqglott et 8ur la validite de leur ordination, worship ; and, beyond all controversy, that 

itfut^, torn ii., p. 13, Paris, 1725, 8vo, was what we call the Lor(/*« (fay, or the first 

[add A. KrazeVf dc Apostolicis, ncc non day of the week. 

■itiqais eccl. Occident. Litureiis, sect, i., (4) Although some have doubted whether 

cap. i , ^ 2, p. 3, ed. Augusts Vind., 1786.] the day called Pentecost {WhUsunday) was 

See Moshnm's Institut. majorcs hist. Christ, a sacred day so early aa the first century, 

f. 975. — Sckll (see J. Bingham^ Orii^ines Eccles., lib. u., 

(J) Ph. J. Hartmarm, de Rebus gestis cap. 6)— yet I am induced, by very weighty 

dniatianor. sob Apostolis, cap. xy., p. 387. reasons, to believe that, from the beginnmg, 

/ Hen, BokmeVf Diss, i.. Juris eccles. anti- it was held equally sacred with the Passover 

yu de sUto die Christianor., p. 20, 6lc. {ot Easter day). Perhaps, also, ( Good .FW* 

(See, abo. Acts xz., 7 ; ii., 1 ; I Cor. zvi., day)^ the Friday on wltich our Saviour died, 

1, 9: Apoc. L, 10. Plinyt Epist., lib. z., was, from the earliest times, regarded with 

•^ 97, n. 7. — Sehl ] more respect than other days of the week. 

(1) Siefk. CurcelUuus^ Diatriba do esu See J. Gothofred, in Codicem Theodoa., 

■Mfotnia ; Opp. Tbcol., p. 958. Gahr. torn. i.. p. 13H. ^Mciruin, Biblioth. orient. 

AlhMMpina^s. Observatt. Eccles., lib. i , Vatican., torn, i., p. 217, 237. Martine, 

•bL ziii.,p. 53. In Tain some learned mm Thesaiir. Anecdotor, tom. v., p. 66. 

iabenr to persuade us, that in all the early (5) [These were called natalUta marty- 

ch nr th cs both days, or the first snd iast rum (the martyrs' birthdays). Sec Coi*. 

4Kf% of the week, were beki sacred. The Sagittarius, de Natalitiis martyrum, repub> 

of Bithynia, iiientiooed by PUny, liahed by Creniue, synUgma i., diaa. phikil.. 
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^ 5. The places of assembling were, undoubtedly, the private dwelling 
houses of Christians. But as necessity required that when a congregatioii 
was formed and duly regulated, some fixed uniform place for its meetings 
should be designated ; and as some furniture was requisite for their accoiii> 
modation, such as books, tables, and benches, which could not convenienily 
be transported from place to place, especially in those perilous times ; it 
was undoubtedly the case, that the place of their assemblies soon became» 
instead of a private room, a sort of public one. (6) These few remarks^ I 
conceive, are sufficient to determine that long controversy,' whether the eat' 
ly Christians had temples or not? (7) If the word temple may denote a 
dwelling-house^ or even a part of one, which is devoted to the public exer- 
cises of religion, yet without any idea of holiness attached to it, and which 
is not separated from all profane or secular uses ; then I can readily admits 
that the earliest Christians had temples. 

§ 0. Ill these public assemblies of Christians, the holy scriptures were 
read ; which, for that purpose, were divided into portions or lessons. Then 
followed an exhortation to the people, neither eloquent nor long, but full of 
warmili and love. If any signified that they were moved by a divine af- 
flatus, they were allowed successively to state what the Lord commanded ; 
the other prophets who were present judging how much authority was due 
to them, I Cor. xiv., 16. Afterwards, the prayers which constituted no 
inconsiderable part of public worship, were recited after the bishop. (8) To 
these succeeded hymns ; which were sung, not by the whole assembly, 
but by certain persons, during the celebration of the sacred supper and the 
feasts of charity. The precise order and maimer of performing all these 
parts of religious worship, in the various Christian churches, cannot be 
iuUy ascertained ; yet it is most probable, that no one of these exercises 
was wholly omitted in any church.(9) 

§ 7. The prayers of Christians were followed by oblations of bread, wine, 
and other things, for the support of the ministers of the church and the poor. 
For every Christian who had any thing to spare, brought his gift and of- 
fered it in a sense to the Lord.(IO) From these gifts, so much bread and 
wine as were requisite for the Lord's supper, were set apart, and conse- 
crated by prayers offered solely by the bishop, to which the people respond- 
ed amen.{\\) The distributers of the sacred supper were the deacons, 

1699. In the second century these natalitia 39. Joe. Bingham^ Origincs Eccles., lib. 

were everywhere observed ; and they are viii., ch. i., and others. 

often mentioned by Tertullian and Cypri- (8) See Justin Martyr^ Apologia secan^ 

an. And in the epistle of the church of da, p. 98, <kc. 

Smyrna to Philomclius, in EusebiuSy Hist. (9) This must be understood of the churcb> 

Ecclcs., lib. iv., c. 15, the observance of the cs that were fully established and regulated. 

day of Polycarp*8 martyrdom is mentioned. For in the nascent churches, which had not 

— iScA/.] become duly regulated, I can believe one or 

(6) See Camp. Vitringay do Synagoga other of these exercises might be omitted, 
vctere, 1. i., pt. hi., cap. i., p. 432. [It may (10) Sec Christ. Matt. Pfaffy Disseitt. 
be inferred from Acts xiz , 8; 1 Cor. xi., de oblationc et consecratione Eucharistica ; 
22 ; xiv., 35, and Ja. ii., 2, that Christians in his Syntagma Disscrtt. Thcolog., Stat- 
then had certain determinate places for hold- gard, 1720, 8vo. 

ing public worship. — ScA/.] (11) Jiisiyn Martyr^ Apologia Secunds, 

(7) Sec Dav. Blondeil^ de Epiacopis et p. 9^, 6lc. The writers on the ceremonies 
Presbyt., sect, iii., p. 216,243,246. Just, of the sacred supper, are mentioned by Jo. 
Hen Bohmer^ Diss, ii.. Juris eccles. antiq. de Alb. Fabricius, I3ibliograph. antiouaria, o^ 
Antelucanis Chnstianonim ccetibus, 4 !▼•» p- »•, p. 996» dke. 
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This most holy ordinance was followed by sober repasts, which, from their 
design, were denominated agapae^ (easts of charity .(12) The various dif- 
ficulties which occur in the accounts respecting these feasts, will, undoubt* 
ediy, be solved with ease, by admitting that the earliest Christians were 
governed by different rules, and did not everywhere celebrate eiiher this or 
other institutions in the same manner. 

§ 8. In this century baptism was administered in convenient places, 
witnout the public assemblies ; and by immersing the candidates wholly in 
water.(13) At first, all who were engaged in propagating Christianity, ad- 
ministered this rite : nor can it be called in question, that whoever per- 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity, could baptize his own disciple. 
But when the churches became more regulated, and were provided with 
rules of order, the bishop alone exercised the rigiit of baptizing all the new 
converts to Christianity ; though in process of time, as the limits of his 
church were enlarged, he imparted this right to the presbyters and chor» 
episcopi ; reserving however the confirmation of those baptisms which were 
administered by presbyters. ( 14) As to the ceremonies, which in this early 
period were superadded to baptism for the sake of order and decency, we 
are not able to say any thing with certainty ; nor do we think it safe to es- 
timate the rules of that age, by the customs of subsequent times. 

§ 9. The early Christians, when dangerously sick, sent for the elders 
of the church, agreeably to Ja. v., 14 ; and after the sick man had confess- 
ed his sins, the elders commended him to Cod in devout supplication, and 
anointed him with oil. Many things in regard to this rite, may be, and 
have actually been, subjects of controversy. But the silence of the ancient 
writers, prevents our coming to any certain conclusions. For though there 
is no reason to doubt that tliis rile prevailed extensively among Christians, 
yet it is rarely mentioned in the writings of the ancienls.(l5) 

^ 10. No law was enacted by Christ and his apostles concerning fusts; 
but the custom obtained, that most Christians occasionally and privately 
joined abstinence from their food with ilieir prayers ; and especially when 
engaged in undertakings of great importance, 1 Cor. vii., 5. How much 
time a man should spend in this exercise, was left to the private judgment 
of each individual; nor did a person expose his cliaracter at all, if he thought 
it sufficient for him to observe only the rules of strict teniperance.(16) Of 

(12) The writers conccniin;j; the a^apae^ corning this custom, are collected by Jn, 
•re mentioned by TAo. ////"', Sclecla Histor. Jjuruoi, dc Sacramento imctioniH infirmo- 
Krcles. capita, saecul. ii., cap iii , p. 180, mm, cap. i , j). 414, Opp., torn. i. Among 
«Vc.. and Chnst. Matt, iyaj/", de Originibus these passjces, very f(nv arc to be found in 
''un« Eccles.. p. 68. the writers of the jirst centuries; yet there 

(13) See Grr. Jo. Vossiiu, de Baptismo, is here and there one, which has escaped 
i1j»P i., thes. vi., p. 31, <Stc., and the authors the notice of this very learned man. [The 
rrcofnroerided by J. A. Fabricius, Bibliogr. principal writers on this subject, arc mcn- 
Antiqnar , cap. xi , ^ xxv., p. 399, i^:c. tioned by J. C. Wolf, (3urae Philol. el Cril , 

(14) ThesM* remarks, I conceive, po to torn, iv., on Ja. v., 14. — 7V ] 

Hiicdate and determine the questions so (10) Sho])hcrd of 7/rrmfl-», lib. iii, Simi- 

vrrnuou*ly debated amonf? the learned, con- lit. v , p. 031, 935, ed. Fabricii, at the cloto 

ffming the riirht of adrmnisttring baptism, of vol. iii. of his Codex Apoerjph. N. T. 

See Just Urn liorhmrr. Diss, xi , Juris [The best writer on this subject, is John 

ecclcj*. antif^ui. p. 500, Ac. Jo. Ic Clcrc, DailU^ de Jejuniis ct Quadragesimo, Da- 

Biblloth. umver»Llle ct historique, tome iv., vent., 1654, 8vo, a^^inst whom, however, 

p. 93, 6ic. Bcrerrge brings some objections, in Codex 

(15) Moetof the mncient testimoDiei con* Canon, vind. — Sckt.\ 
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any solemn public fasts, except only on the annirersary day of the cruci 
iixion of Christy there is no mention in the most ancient times. Gradually, 
however, days of fasting were introduced ; first by custom, and afterwarda 
by legal sanction. Whether any thing of this nature occurred in the firH 
century, and what days were devoted to fasting, we have not the meaos of 
deciding. And yet I would not deny, that very specious arguments are 
adduced by those who think, that while the apostles were still living* 
or soon after their decease, the Christians in most places abstained from 
food, either wholly or partially, on the fourth and on the sixth days of the 
week.(17) 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR HERESIES. 

^ 1. Sects sprung up in the very Times of the Apostles. — ^ 2. Thej gradually increased. 
— ^ 3. Sect of the Gnostics. — ^ 4. It originated from the Oriental Philosophy. — ^ 5. 
They occasioned various Errors in regard to the Holy Scriptures and other Subjects.— 
4 6. Gnostic Opinions concerning Christ, — ^ 7. Their Moral Doctrines. — ^ 8. How they 
supported their Doctrines. — ^ 9. Causes of Disagreement among themselves. — ^ 10. 
Dosithcus. — ^ 11. Simon Magus was not a //frc/ic. — ^ 13. His History. — ^ 13. His 
Doctrines. — ^ 14. Menandcr.-— ^ 15. Whether there was a Sect of Nicolaitans. — ^ 16. 
Cerinthus, and the Cerinthians. — ^ 17. Nazareans and Ebionitcs, properly belong 10 
the Second Century 

^ 1. Christian churches had scarcely been gathered and organized* 
when here and there men rose up, who, not being contented with the 
simplidty and purity of that religion which the apostles taught, sought 
out new inventions, and fashioned religion according to their own liking. 
This appears, from various passages in the epistles left us by the apostles, 
and particularly from PauVs epistles. For in these, there is frequent 
mention of persons, who either endeavoured to mould the ('hristian doc- 
trines into conformity with that philosophy or yrc5<T£5',( 1 ) to which they 
were addicted ; or who were disposed to combine with Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Several of these corrupters of religion 
are likewise expressly named ; as Hymenaeiis and Alexander, PhiUius^ 
Hermogencs, Phj/gellus, Dcmas^ and Diotrrphes.{2) If, however, from this 
list, Alexander, Ilymenaeus, and Philetus be excepted, the others appear 
to be, rather apostates from the practice of religion, than corrupters of its 
principles \Z) 

(17) See Wd. Bcvcrcge, Codex Canon, viii., p. 84. J. Fr. Buddnis, de Eccle^s 

Tindic, torn, ii., Patr. Apostol., p. 16G. Anosiolica, cop. v., p. 292, &c. — [As to 

(1)1 Tim. vi., 20, and oh. i., 3, 4 ; Tit. iii., HyvMnaeus and Philetus^ we are informed 

9 ; Coloss. ii., 8. by St. Paid, 2 Tim. ii., 17, 18, comp., 1 

(2) [Concerning Diotrepheg, there is a Tim. i., 19, 20, not only in general, that 
particular tract by Slender, 1758. — Schl.] they hud 8wcr\cd from sound doctrine; but 

(3) 2 Tim. ii.. 18, and elsewhere. See their particular error is pointed out. They 
also the elaborate discussions concerninrr tauaht that a resurrection of the dead wan nu 
tMso men. by Camp. Vitringa, Obscrv. Sa- lonjrer to be anticipated, it being already 
die, lib. iv., cap. ix., p. 952. Thonuulttig, passed; and they laboim^d to make iin>H4>- 
de Haerosiaxchis aevi Apostol., sect, i., cap. lytes to this opinion. See J. O. H^/rA, 
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^ S. 80 long 88 the greater part of the apostles were alive, to watch 
Cifor the churches, these innovators were not very successAil, and seem 
to have had no great number of followers. But gradually, they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of all those whom Christ had 
himself instructed, they laid the foundations of those sects, which after- 
wards exceedingly disturbed the Christian community and gave rise to bo 
many contests. The history of these sects is very obscure ; indeed, the 
most obscure part of ecclesiastical history. ' This obscurity arises, partly 
from the deficiency of ancient records ; partly, from the tenets of these 
sects, which fur the most part were singularly caliginous and remote from 
common apprehension; and partly, from the ignorance and hostility of 
those who have written concerning them. This however is perfectly 
clear, that no one who loves the truths which the Bible inculcates, can 
find any thing to commend in the peculiarities of these sects. (4) 

^ 3. At the head of all the sects which disturbed the peace of the 
church, stand the Gnostics ; who claimed ability to restore to mankind 
the lost knowledge {yvCtaig) of the true and supreme God ; and who an- 
nounced the overthrow of that empire, which the creator of the world and 
his associates had set up. It is, indeed, the common opinion, and sop- 
ported by the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, (Stromau, 1. vii., c. 17., 
p. S98, 809,) that the Gnostic sects first arose after the decease of the apat* 
tles^ in the reign of Adrian ; and that previously, no discords had produced 
separations from the church. But the sacred scriptures themselves — to 
say nothing of other ancient documents — put it beyond controversy, that 
even in i\\e first century, in various places, men infected with the Gnostic 
leprosy began to erect societies distinct from the other Chrisuaiis ; 1 John 

Exercitat. de llymenaco ct Phileto ; in his written ; by Thorn. Ittig^ de HarrcnitrchM 

Miaccll. Sacra., lib. i., p. 81, &c. — As to acvi Apostolici et A})08tolico proximi, Lipa., 

AUxMttder, ilia still contested whether the 1690, 4to, and an Appendix, J.ips., 1696, 

Alexander in 1 Tim. i., 20, and 2 Tim. iv., 4tu ; by Renaius Massvftus, Di&sertt. Ire- 

14. and in Acta ix., 33, be one and the same naco pracmisoae ; and by Sebast. le Nain dt 

peracm. Tbe greater part believe the affirm- Tillemontt Mt'moircs pour servir n Thistoire 

aUve. But tUumeMn^ (Expos, of the Ne^ dc TEglise. But all these, and others whom 

TcaL, vol. vi., p. 363), and Dr. Moshrim, 1 pass over, have rather collected nuUeritUs 

(Comment, de Kebus Christ, ante C. M., p. for a history of these sects, than written the 

178), aapport the negative ; being inclined history itself. Among the Lutherans Ahr. 

to bebere that there were ttco persons of this Hinckdmann^ Ja. Thomasius, Jo. Hen. Hor- 

name. The younger Walch, (Entwurf der biu^, and among the Reformed Ja. BeM» 

Ketxercyen, p. 127), prefera abiding by the nage and Henry Dodwell have either prom- 

comiDon opinion. — Hermogenes und Phygel- iscd the world such a history or attempted 

bu are accuaed by Paul, 2 Tim. i., 15, of to write it ; but have done no more. We 

only having forsaken him when he was im- must therefore still wait for some person of 

pnaoocd at Rome, which was inconstannf^ adequate saintcity, fairness, and skill in an- 

bot not heresy. — As to Denuut^ Paul tells cient philosophy and literature to accom- 

Uf, S Tim. iv., 10, that, from tore to the plish this difficult undertaking. [I'his baa 

MrUybe had fomkcn him. But this gives been since attempted by C. W. F. Walch, 

] no gnnmd for cha^ng him with being a A^r- Kntwurf eincr vollstandigcn Historie der 

Hae. — Dieirefkes^ mentioned in the 3d Ep. Ketzereyen, Ac, 11 voU. fivo, 1762-8R. 

vtJekn^ is accused of a twofold faalt ; viz., N. Lardner^ Hist, of the Heretics. liOno., 

refusing to receive those whom the apostle 1780, 4io F. A. Jj-xrald, de Doctrina 

recoouDended to his kind oflices ; and set- Gnostics, Heidelb., 1818, 8vo. A. Ntan- 

ting himMilf in opposition to the apostle, der, Genctische Entwickelung d. vomehin- 

But neither of these offences is sufficient to sten gnost. Systemc, Berlin, 1818, 8vo, and 

constitute him a heretic. — Srhl.] still better, in his Algem. Gesch. der Chr. 

(4) Professed histories of the sects which l^hs- u Kirche, vol. i., pt. ii , p. 602-860. 

note in this and the next century have been — 7r.] 

Vol. I — M 
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ii.^ 18; 1 Tim. vi., 20; Col. ii., 8.(5) Yet these atray flocks did not 
become dislinguif^hed for their numbers, or for their fame and notoriety, 
till the 'limes o( Adtian. Under the appellation of Gnostics, are incliKted 
nil those in the first ages of the church, who modified the religion of 
Christy by joining with it the Oriental philosophy, in regard to the source 
of evil, and the origin of this material universe. The leading principles 
of this philosophy, have already been stated. 

^ 4. All those eastern philosophers, believing that rational souls be- 
came connected with matter and the inhabitants of bodies, contrary to the 
will and pleasure of the supreme God, where in expectation of a mighty 
legate from the Deity, possessed of consummate wisdom and power ; who 
would imbue, with a knowledge of the true God, the spirits now oppressed 
with th^ load of their bodies, and rescue them from their bondage to the 
lords of this material world. When therefore some of them perceived, 
that Jesus aiid his friends wrought miracles of a salutary character, they 
were ready to believe that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, come to 
deliver men from the power of the Genii who governed this lower world, 
and to rescue souls from their unhappy connexion with material bodies. 
This supposition being admitted i^ito minds polluted with gross errors, 
they iuterpreted or rather perverted whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, so as to make it harmonize with their other opinions. 

^ 5. Hence there necessarily arose among them a multitude of opior 
ions, which were extremely foreign from the precepts of Christ. Their 
belief, that the world was not created by the supreme God in whom is all 
perfection, but by one or more inferior deities of a bad or at least of an 
imperfect character, would not allow them to admit the divine authority 
of the O. T. scriptures ; and it led some of them tu venerate and extol the 
serpent f the prime author of sin among men, and likewise several of the 
vilest persons mentioned in the Jewish scriptures. The same belief in- 
duced them to contemn Mosesy and the religion he taught ; and to represent 
him as instigated to impose such hard and unsuitable laws on the Jews, 
by the world's (Jrcator, wiio had no regard for human happiness, but only 
for his own glory and authority. Their belief that matter is eternal and 
the source of all evil, prevented them from putting a due estimate upon the 
human body ; and from favouring marriage, whereby bodies are produced ; 
and also from admitting the doctrine of the future resurrection of the body. 
Their belief, that malevolent genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and calamities of men, led them, 
almost universally, to addict themselves to magic, or the art of weakening 
and paralyzing the power of those genii. I omit many other points, as nol 
compatible with so summary a history as this. 

§ 6. Their principles required, that while they admitted Christ to be 
the Soji of the supreme God, and a messenger sent from the Plcrvma or 
upper world where God and his family dwell, for the benefit of miserable 
Kouls, they should yet hold most unworthy sentiments concerning his per* 

(5) [llie reader will recollect that Dr. who laboured to pervert ilic truth, and not 
Moshcitns opinions concerning a matured of any awociations of professed Christiant 
Oriental philosophy existing so early as the which they had already organized into church- 
Apostolic a^e, have been much questioned, cs nrion their principles, and which conili- 
(See note (7), p. 61.) Moreover, the texts luted regular heretical bodies — Tr.J 
tM quotes, speak only of certain false teachers 
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and oflieea. They could not admit him to be truly God, nor truly man. 
-Not truly God, because they held him, though begotten of God, to bo yet 
much inferior to the Father : nor truly man, because everything concrete 
and corporeal, they believed to be intrinsically and essentially evil. So 
that most of them divested Christ of a material body, and denied him to 
have suffered for our sakes, what he is recorded to have endured. The 
cause of ChrisCs coming among men, they said, was simply to strip the 
tyrants of this world, those impotent genii, of their power over the virtu- 
ens and heaven-bom souls of men ; and to teach men, how to withdraw 
their divine minds from these impure bodies, and fit them for a union with 
God. 

^ 7. Their systems of morals, we are informed, were widely different. 
For most of them recommended abstinence and austerity, and prescribed the 
most severe bodily mortifications ; in order that the soul, whose ill fate it 
was to be associated with a body, might enjoy greater liberty, and be able 
the better to contemplate heavenly things. For, the more this depraved 
and grovelling habitation of the soul is weakened and attenuated, the less 
will it be able to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of divine ob- . 
ject8. But some of them maintained, on the contrary, that we may safely ' 
indulge all our libidinous desires ; and that there is no moral difference in : 
human actions.(6) This contrariety of opinions need not surprise us : be- 
cause one and the same principle naturally produced both systems. For 
persons who believed that their bodies were the very essence of evil, and 
calculated only to hold their souls in bondage, might, according as they 
were of a voluptuous or of a morose and austere di8))Osition, either fall into 
the conclusion, that the acts of the body have no connexion with the soul 
when it has once attained to communion with God ; or, on the contrary, 
believe that the body must be strenuously resisted and opposed, as being 
the pnemy of the soul. 

^ 8. As these extraordinary opinions required proof, which it uns not 
easy to find in the writings of the apostles, recourse was had to falsehoods 
ind impositions. Therefore when asked, where they had learned what 
they so confidently taught ; some produced fictitious books, under the names 
of Abraham^ Zoroaster^ and Christ, or his apostles ; some pretended to 
have derived their principles from a concealed and secret doctrine taught 
<»y Christ ; some affirmed that they had arrived at this high degree of wis- 
dom, by an innate energy which existed in their own minds ; and some 
prp!«*nf1ed that one Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, or Matthias, one of 
riirisi's disciples, had been their teacher. Those of them, who did not 
>» holly reject the books of the New Testament, either interpreted thera 
ver)' absurdly, neglecting the true import of words, or corrupted them most 
l^nRely, by retrenching what they disliked and adding what they pleased. 

§ 9. It is easy to see, how these persons, ;ifter assuming the name of 
Christians, became divided into numerous sects. In the first place, it ap- 
pears from what has been already stated, that th«*y held very different 
opinions before they attended to (Christianity. Hence*, us each one en- 
<!ft4vnured to accommodate his own philosophical opinions to the Christian 
felinion, it was the necessar}' consequence, that various systems of reli- 
gion wrre produced. Moreover, some of them were born Jews, as Cerim^ 

(6) See Clement Alex., Stromat., lib. iiu, cap. v., p. 539, ed. Pdtier 
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ikus and others, and did not wish to appear contemners of Ma9€s-$ white 
others were wholly estranged from the Jewish religion, and could indnltfa 
themselves in liberties, which the former could not. And lastly, this whcMe 
system of philosophy and religion was destitute of any fixed and solid i»- 
■is, being the creature of their own fancy; and who does not know, tiiat 
systems and projects which are the productions of the imagination, noTer 
have uniformity. 

^ 10. The heads and leaders of the philosophical sects which troubled 
the church in the first century, next come to be considered. The fiiel 
place among them is, by many, given to Dositkeus, a Samaritan. And it 
is sufficiently proved, that there was a man of this name among the Sa- 
maritans, about the times of our Saviour ; and that he left a sect behind 
him. But all the accounts we have of him, clearly show that he is to be 
ranked, not among those called heretics, but among the enemies of the 
Christian name ; or, if it be thought more correct, among the delirious and 
insane. For he wished to be thought to be himself the Messiahf or that 
Prophet whom Grod had promised to the Jews ; and he therefore could not 
have held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassador, or have merely cor* 
nipted his doctrines. (7) 

§ 11. What I have said of Dositheus, I would likewiae say of Simam 
Magus. This impious man is not to be ranked among those who corrupted 
Christianity by an intermixture of errors, or among tlie heretics ; but is tt> 
be classed among those who declared open war against Christianity ; and 
this notwithstanding nearly all the ancient and modern writers make him 
to have been the head, the father, and the ringleader of the whole heret« 
ical camp. For it is manifest from all the records we have of him« that 
after his defection from the Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour at 
all; but set himself in opposition to Christ, and claimed to be himself the 
supreme power of Grod.(8) 

§ 12. What the ancients relate of the life and opinions of Simon, are so 
different and inconsistent, that some very learned men have concluded they 
could not all relate to one person ; and thus they would make out two Si' 
mons ; the one Simon Magus, who abandoned the Christian religion ; and 
the other a Gnostic philosopher. On this point men will judge as they 

(7) Ja. Basnage, Histoiredes Juifs, 1. ii., cient accounts simply mentioa him tmoi^ 

cap. xiii., p. 307. Rich. Simtm, Critique de tho founders of sects ; as Hegenppus, in 

laBiblioiheque des Auteurs Eccles., par M. Eusrbitu, Hist. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 23. — It is 

da Pin, torn, iii., cap. ziii., p. 304. [ilfo- said, his followers accounted him tho Met- 

eheim, Inst. hist. Chr. major., p. 376. C. sian ; {PhotiuUy Biblioth. cxxx.), and that ike» 

W. F. Walch, Ketzerhistorie, i., p. 182. at first, claimed to be so ; but afterwaida 

All the accounts make Dontheus to have retracted, in presence of his pupil Siimm 

(i9e(i among the Samaritans ; one writer rep- Magus; {Clemeru, Hecogn., 1. ii.* 8, &«.) 

resents him, as an apostate Jew. Accord- — Eulcgiua^ bp. of Alexandria in tho se?- 

ing to Origen, (Pbilocal. i.), he was a rigor- enth century, wrote against the Do6ithean% 

008 obsenrer of the law of Moses ; and par- (according to Photius, Biblioth. cxxx.), ami 

ticuUriy, allowed no one to move from the besides his pretended messiaship, he attrib- 

■pot where the Sabbath overtook him. Ac- utcs to Dositheus various enors ; all of 

coioing toi^inpAamiM, (Hieres., Ub. i.,pt. i., which coincided with either Ss^ducean or 

her. 13, previous to the Christian heresies), Samaritan opinions. See J. E. C. Sckmidi^ 

he was an apostatu Jew, whose ambition be- Handb. d. christl. Kirchengeschichte, vol i.« 

tag disappointed, he retired among the Sa- ^ 50, \i. 2\A^ dec. — Tr.] 
maritans, lived in a cave, and fasted so rig- (8) See Origen^ adv. Celsum, !ib. v., p 

oTDualy aa to occasion his d6ath. Other an- 372, ed. Spencer. 
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pUaae ; bnl touiit appears neither safe nor necessary to reject the teaii* 
OKHiy of the aocienta that there waa only one Simon.f 9) He was by birth 
either a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying philosophy at Alexaii- 
dna,(10) he professed to be a magician, as was common in that age ; and 
by his fictitious miracles, persuaded the Samaritans among others that ho 
had received from God the power of controlling those evil spirits which 
aflict mankind; Acts viii., 9, 10. On seeing the miracles which Philip 
peHbniied by divine power, Simon joined himself to Philip, professed to 
be a Christian, and hoped to learn from the Christians the art of working 
niracles. When cut o/T from this hope by the pointed reproof of Pettr^ 
Acts viiL, 9, 10, he not only returned to his old course of sorcery, b«t 
wherever he went, he laboured to obstruct the progress of Christianity. 
The accoonts of his tragical death, and of a statue decreed him at RomOt 
are rejected with great unanimity by the learned at the present day. They- 
are at least uncertain and improbable.(ll) 

§ 13. Simon undoubtedly belonged to that class of philosophers who 
admitted as co-existent with the suprenie and all-perfect God, not only 
•temal sioi/er, but an evil deity who preaides over iu And if I mistake 
not, he was one of those in this class who believed matter to have been 
eternally animated, and at a ceruin period to have brought forth, by its in- 
liereDt energies, that depraved bemg who now rules over it, surrounded by 
onmeruus attendants. From this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
ascribed to him by the ancients concerning fate, the indifference ofhumam 
meiioms^ the impurity of the human body, the power ofmagic^ &c., would very 
naturally follow.( 12) The most shocking of all his abominations was, hia 

(9) See the Dissertation by G. C. Voel- gratiate himself with Nero^ he attempted to 

K, revised and published by Motheim, By^ being assisted by evil spirits ; but that 

•. ad Histor. Lccles. Pcrtinentcs, vol. by the prayers of St. PeUr^ the evil spirits 

ii.,p. 55, dec, de umo Simone Mago. £Tbc were campclled to let him fall, which either 

idea of Uto Simons, the one a Samaritan killed him outright, or broke his bones and 

■wntiooed in Acts viii., the other a Jewish so mortified him, that he killed himself ; is 

■inloeopbeff in the reign of Donitian and the too improbable, and has too much the a»- 

utktt of all the Gnostic sects ; was first pcct of fiction, to gain credit in this enlight- 



ro oat as « comjtcture, by Camp. Vi- cnod age. — And the mistake of Justin Mar* 

irimgmy Observ. sacrar., 1. v., c. 12, ^ 9, p. tyr^ Apol. i , c. 34, who says he saw a nub- 

169, and aAerwaids defended by C. A. Hol- lie statue, inscribed to Siwum, on an island 

Acta erudit.y Lips., (or April, A.D. in the Tiber at Home ; has been satisfacto> 



» i^ifs 

1717, p. 179, and J. it Beautobre^ Diss, rily aooounted for, since the discovery in the 

•or les Adamites, pt. ii., subjoined to VEn- year 1574, of a stone in the Tiber at Kome- 

fmMt*9 Hiaioire de la guerre des Hussites, besring this inscription : Semom Sanco, Dee 

4 1« p. 350. dec. — But this hypothesis is Fidio. For this mseription, which Justim, 

oow generally given up. — Tr] being an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 

(10) CUmentina^ bomil. ii., in Patr. stand, was undoubtedly intended for an ao- 
ApeateU torn, ii., p. 533. cicnt pagan god. — Tr.] 

(11) See Jm. de BeciMo6r«, Histoire de (12) The dissertation of Jo. /f«ii. i/(9r&tiut, 
p. 203, 395. Antk. van Dale^ de Simone Mago, though a juvenile produc- 

de Statoa Simonis; annexed to his tion and needmg correction in style, I 



VMS. de autoa Mmonis; anncxco to nis iion ana neeumg correction m style, i ore- 
book de Oracolia, p. 579. Sal. Dcyling, fer to all others on this subject. It will bt 
ObsenratL sacrar., 1. i., observ. xxxvi , p. found republished by Jo. VoigiiuM, in the 
140. Seb. TUUwumt, Memoires pour servir Biblioth Haeresiologica, tom. i., pt. iii., p 
• PhtsloiDe de TCgbse. tom. i., p 340, and 511. Horbius treads closely in the steps of 
■miMrroua others.— [What Aniobius^ adv. his preceptor, Ja. Thomatius; who very 
Gcntes, 1. ii., p. 64, ed. Hcrsld, and after clearly saw the source of those numerous er> 
Jwn many others relate, with some variety, rors by which the Gnostics, and especially Si- 
eooccming Simon'a death ; viz., that while mon, were infected. Tht other writera who 
m^ie It Room, in order to in- have treated of Simon, are enumerated \ty 
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pretence that the greatest and most powerful of the divine Aeons of ibm 
male sex, resided in himself; and likewise, that another Aeon of the fe* 
male sex, the mother of all human souls, resided in his mistress Helena ; 
and his proclaiming that the supreme God had despatched him down tm 
this world, to break up the empire of the world's creator, and to delirer 
Helena out of that tyrants hands. (13) 

^ 14. From Simon Magus it is said, Menander, who was also a Samar- 
itan, learned his doctrine ; which is no more true than what the ancients 
relate, that all the heretical sects derived their origin from this Simon. 
Menander is to be stricken from the list of proper hereiies^ and to be classed 
among the lunatics and madmen, who foolishly arrogated to themselyes tlie 
eharacter of saviours of mankind. For it appears from the testimony of 
Irenaus, Justin Martyr, and Tfr/t///ian,(i4j that he wished to be thought 
one of the Aeons sent from the upper world, or the Plerdma, to succour 
the souls that were here suifering miserably in material bodies ; and to af- 
ford them aid against the machinations and the violence of the demons who 
govern our world. As he erected his religious system on nearly the same 
fundamental principles as Simon did his, the ancients supposed that ha 
must have been a disciple of Simon. 

§ 15. If those now mentioned are excluded from the number of the her* 
eiics of the first century, the first place among the Christian sects, and also 
among those denominated Gnostics, seems to belong to the Nic/Uaitans ; 
of whom Jesus Christ himself expressed his detestation, Apoc. ii., 6> 14>i 
15. It is true the Saviour does not tax them with errors in matters o(faithf 
but only with licentious conduct, and a disregard of the injunction of the 
apostles to abstain from meats offered to idols, and from fornication, Acts 
XV., 29. But the writers of the second and the following centuries, Ire* 
n4eus, TcrtuUian, Clemens il/ea'.,(l5) and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics, concerning two principles of aM 
things, and concerning the Aeons, and the origin of the present world. 
Whether this testimony is to be admitted, or whether we are to suppose 
that the ancients confounded two different sects which bore the same name ; 
the one the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the other a Gnostic sect of the 
second century, founded by a man named Nicolaus ; is a question which ad* 
roits of doubt.(16) 

Voigtius, ubi supra, p. 567. [Sec C. W. F. (16) [See Demonstratio SectcD Nrcolait^- 

Wtucht Historic der Ketzer., vol. i., p. 152, rum, adv. doctiss. ejus oppugriatores, cum 

&c. The English reader will find a full, Supplemento, in MosheinC* Diss, ad His- 

hut not very accurate account of Simon in tor. Ecclcs. pertinent., vol. i., p. 389-^95. 

CatmeVs Dictionary of the Bible. — Tr.] Also MotkevnCs Institut. Hist. Christ. m&> 

(13) Some very learned men. I am aware, jor., p. 46 ; and Comnrent. do Reb. Christ, 
have supposed that the ancient accounts of ante Constant. M., p. 195 ; and especially 
Simon's Helena should bo interpreted aHe- C. W. F. Watch, Entw. d. Gesch. d. Ket* 
gorically ; and that Simon intended, by the zereyen, vol. i.. p. 167. All the ancientai 
name of Helena, to indicate matter ^ or the except John Caasianus, (CoUatio xviii., a. 
twl, or something, I know not what. But 16), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, tht 
for such an allegorical interpretation, it would deacon, (Acts vi., 5), was either the founder 
be easy to show, there is little foundation. or the accidental cause of this sect. Iremeus 

(14) \Trenitu9, lib. i.. c. 23. Justin Mar^ makes him to have been the founder of it. 
$yr, Apol. ii., p. 69. TcrtuUiant de Anima, But Ctemens Alex, states that an incautioi]» 
etp. 50, and de Resurrect., c. 5. — Tr.'\ speech or act of his gave occasion only ta 

(15) [Ireweus, lib. iii., c. 2, and 1. ii., c. this sect. For he being one day accused 
S7. TertuU,, de Prsscript., c. 46. Clem, of too much attention to his wife, when h» 
jt2ear.» Strwa.» L iii.» c. 4. — TV ] came to dafeod himself he publicly divoreMi 
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§ 16. With greater propriety we may reckon among the Gnostics, Cb 
rimikus^ a Jew by birth«( 17) but educated and taught philosophy at Alexan* 
dria.(18) Though some of the learned have chosen to assign him rather 
lo the second century than to the fir8t,(19) yet it appears that it was while 
8l John was still living, that he endeavoured to form a new sect and lo 
incalcate a singular system of religion, compounded of the doctrines and 
principles of Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and Jews. From the 
Gnostics he borrowed the notions of a Plerdma, Aeons, a Demiurge, dec, 
but these he so modified that they appeared not wholly inconsistent with 
che opinions of the Jews. I'herefore, to the creator of this world, whom 
also he acknowledged to be the sovereign and the lawgiver of the Jewish 
nation, he ascribed a nature possessed of the highest virtues and derived 
(torn the true God ; but which, he affirmed, had gradually receded from 
Its primitive excellence and deteriorated. Hence God had determined to 
subvert his power, by means of one of the blessed Aeons whose name was 
Christ. This Christ had entered into a certain Jew named Jesus, (a very 
righteoQS and holy man, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordinary genera- 
tion), by descending upon him in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptiaed by John in the river Jordan. After his union with Christ, 
ituM' Jesus vigorously assailed the God of the Jews, the world's creator; 
and by his instigation Jesus was seized by the rulers of the Jewish nation 

Imt, min^ the expression, 6ti nagaxpv^^f^^' forms of worship, than is common for the 

^oi rg oapKi 6ii^ it it proper to abiue the Gnostic heretics. Walck's £ntw. der Hie- 

/esk; i. e., to subdue its corrupt propensi- toric der Kctz., vol. i., p. 250. — ScU.l 
ties. This speech was afterwaid perversely (18) Theodoret^ Fabul. Hsrot., lib. i 

mplied bj a Gnostic association to justify cap. 3, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 219. 
twir abominations. To this account, agree (19) See Sam. Basnage^ Annal. poliL 

£iKjrM'4c«, Hist. Eccl., 1. iii.,c. 29. Theod- eccles., torn, ii., p. 6. Peter FayiU, 

erd, Haeret. Fab., 1. iii., c, 1, tom. iv., 0pp., Eclairciscments sur Thistoire cedes, de 

D. 286 ; and Augustinit de Haircs., cap. 5. deux premiers siecles, cap. v.. p. 64 ; and 

Now the question arises, whether there ac- others. — With these, Jo. Fr. BuddeuM con- 

UiaJly was in the time of St. John^ a horeti- tends, de Ecclesia Apostol, cap. v., p. 412 ; 

eal piartj holding different fundamental prin- [and TtUemorU, Mt^moires pour servir d l*hie- 

cuiKS from tke orthodox, and distinguish- toire dc TEglise, tome ii., p. 4S6 ; and Mo» 

ed by the name of NicoiaitaitM. Some say sheim^ Jnstitut. Hist, eccles. major, aec. i., 

ibefe was ; others say there was not. Dr. p. 439, dec. They who place Cerinthus in 

Motkeim takes tho afRrmativc, on account the second century, rely chiefly on two argn- 

of the historical credibility of the fathers, ments. The ^Srx/ is, that tho ancient writen 

and the literal impoft of the words used who treat of tho heretics, set down Cerinthus 

in the Apocalypse. The next question is, after Marcion^ [rather after CarpocrateM.^^ 

Milio was the founder of this sect ! Here, 7*r.] The other rests on a spurious letter of 

•ome follow Irencnu ; others follow Cle- Pius, bishop of Rome, [in the middle of the 



Alez. ; and some, amon^r whom is Dr. second century. — Tr.], to Justus, bishop of 

Moskeisn, think it probable there were tiro Vienne ; in which Pius laments that Cerin- 

persons of tho name of Nicolaus. If this thus was at that time making many proee- 

flupposition be admitted, it will be easy to lytes. Tho epistle may be found in Cm* 

account for the fact, that the Nicolaiuns of stant. Epistol. Pontific, Append., torn, i., p. 

the fathers are accused of Gnosticism, while 19, [and in Binius, Concil. Gen., tom. i.,P' 

there is no mention of it in the Apocalypse. 124. — Tr.] But the first argument provea 

— B^Mjngarteu^s Auszu^ der Kirchengea- nothing, because the historians of tho here- 

'■cbtc, th. i., p. 458. — Schl.] sies pay no regard to chronological order; 

(17) [For Epiphanius states, Haere.s. and the second falls, l>ccause the epistle ii 

cnii.. ^ 3. that he was circumcised; and not genuine. — Schl J — But, see on this sub- 

JthmMtua Damascenus, de Heres., cap. 8, ject, Fr. Ad. Lampe, Commentar. in Johaa. 

cbat his Ibllowcra were JnM. Hisdoctnnes, Prolog , lib. ii., c. 3, ^ 13, &c., p. ISl, dee. 

also, allow • higher respect for the Jewish — Tr.} 
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and nailed to the cross. But when Jesus was apprehended, Christ Sew 
away to heaven ; so that only the man Jesus was put to death. CerinikmM 
required his followers to worship the supreme Go<l, the father of Christy 
together with Christ himself; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, whom 
be accounted the creator of this world ; and while they retained some parla 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives chiefly by the precepts of Christ. 
He promised them a resurrection of their bodies ; which would be suc- 
ceeded by exquisite delights in the millenary reign of Christ ; and then 
would follow a happy and never-ending life in the celestial world. For 
Cerinthus supposed that Christ would hereafter return, and would unite 
himself again with the man Jesus, in whom he had before dwelt, and 
would reign with his followers during a thousand years in Palestine. (20) 
^ 17. Those who maintained the necessity of the Mosaic law and cer- 
emonies in order to eternal salvation, had not proceeded so far in this 
century, as to have no communion with those who thought differently. 
They were of course accounted brethren, though weaker ones. But after 
the second destruction of Jerusalem in the reign of Adrian^ when they 
withdrew from the other Christians and set up separate congregations, 
they were regarded as sectarians, who had deviated from the true doctrines 
of Christ, Hence arose the names, Nazareans{2l) and Ebianites ;(2'i)by 
which those Christians, whose errors originated from an attachment to the 
Mosaic law, were discriminated from the other Christians, who held that 
the Mosaic ceremonial law was abrogated by Christ. These Nazareans 
or Ebionitesy though commonly set down among the sects of the apostolic 
age, in reality belong to the second century, in which they first became a 
distinct sect. 

(20) [The doctrines of Cerinthus are gion of Christ. Of these Nazareans, ilf«- 
itated in full, by C. W. F. Walcht Entwurf iheim treats largely, Institut Hist Christ 
der Gesch. d. Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 260, major., p. 465, and Comment, de Rebiut 
dtc., and by Moshexm^ Inslitut. Hist. Christ. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 328 ; as also C 
major., p. 445, and Comment, de Reb. W. F. Walch. Entw. d. Gesch. d. Ketzer- 
Cfairistianor. ante Constant. M., p. 196. — It even, vol. i., p. 101, &c. — Schl.] 

may be remarked, that Jrencnis^ adv. Hae- (22) [The origin of this name is still a 

res., 1. iii., c. 3, says he had heard from va- subject of controversy. Some derive it from 

nous persons, that Polycarp told them that a founder of this sect^ who was called EAitm, 

the apostle John once met Cerinthiu in a Others think the name Ebionites^ to be eqviv- 

pablic bath at Ephesus, and instantly fled alent to the Hebrew word D^3f^3M poo^ 
out, sayinff he was afraid the bath would fall t , « % ^ ';* • . 

on that eSemy of the truth and kill him. ^^^ ' ^"^ ^^^^ are not agreed v>hf this 

This story may be true; notwithstanding name was given to the sect Others again. 

IroKBUM had it from third hand testimonV: f^g^d jhe whole subject as a histcmca^ prpb- 

But the addition to it, that Cerinthus was *«">» }^^ ^^P '^^^^^ ^ »*>^7<^ ^»^ absolott 

actually killed by the fall of the buUding, ^J^"^?^. }{ '%> ^^^^^^/^ ^'^^l^'X.^' 

at soon as John ^us gone out. was first aS- ^' ^' ^«^^ ^"^'T'in ^^^p^^-/-^ 

DOzed in modem times by the Dominican J««yen. joj- » .. P- \i^} ^^ by Mosh^if^ 

Bemhard of Luxemburg, in his Catalogus '"?»'"^ H>»toriae Chnst. major., p. 477, 

Hacreticorum ; and it deserves no credit *ndin his Diss, qua ostcnditur, certo hodie ot 

Sm Waleh, ubi supra, p. 255.— SrW] cxp orate constitui non posse, utrum .E6u» 

(21) [This name the Jews first gave by q^idam novae Seciae auc lor exti tent olim 
way of reproach, to the disciples of Christ; 'Jl^^' Chnstianos, nee ne 1 m his Diwertt si 
because Ae was a citizen o( Nazareth. Acts "'"^ ,^^*^Jf '• P^Ci'"??^-, ^'^J^ . '- P' ^^* *« 
ttiv.. 6. Afterwards the name was applied r*L*'f^ ^r ' ^^*- ^oederlem, Commentar 
oipecially to a ChiUtian sect, which encfeav- ^^ ^j?*""*?.** « "V™'*]'^*^'" o ^.^^T"*' ^"^ 
mured to unite tho Mosaic law with th* reli- n*«n^»»» B"«w» ^770, 8vo.-&W.] 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

f I Character of the Roman Emperors. — ^ 2. Propagation of Christianity in the Roman 
Emynie-— 4 3. Countries enlightened hy Christianity. — ^ 4. Conversion of the Gcrmana. 
— ^ 6. The Gauls converted. — <f 6. Translation of the N. T. — ^ 7. Apologies and othcf 
Writings of Christians. — ^ 8. Miracles and Extraordinary Gifts. — <f 9. Miracle of th^ 
Thmidcring Ixsgion. — ^ 10. It is uncertain. — ^ 11. Sedition and Slaughter of the Jew* 
—4 12* Philosophers become Christians. 

^ 1. Most of the Roman emperors of this century were of a nii!d and 
equitable character. Trajan, [A.D. 08-117], though too eager for glory, 
and not always sufTiciently considerate and provident, was humane and 
equitable. Adrian [A.D. 117-138] was more severe, yet not absolutely 
bad and tyrannical ; his character was a compound of virtues and vices. 
The Anlonines [Pius A.D. 138-161, Marcus Aurelius the Philos. A.D 
161-180, with Verus k.D. 161-169, and Commodus kD. 169-192] were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even Severus, [A.D. 193-211], 
who afterwards assumed another character, was at first oppressive to no 
one, and to the Christians mild and equitable. 

^ 2. Through this lenity of the emperors, Christians living in the Ro- 
man empire suffered far less, than they would have done if they had been 
under severer lords. The laws enacted against them were indeed suffi- 
ciently hard ; and the magistrates, excited by the priests and the populace, 
often made considerable havoc among them, and frequently went much be- 
yond what the laws required. Yet for these evils some relief was commonly 
attainable. Trajan would not have the Christians to be sought after ; and 
he forbid any complaints being received against them, without the names of 
the accusers annexed,(\.) And Antoninus Pius even decreed, that their ac- 
cusers should be punished.(2) Some in one way, and others in another, 



(1) See Pliny^s Epistles, lib. x., cp. 98. 

(2) Euschms, Hist. Ecclcs., lib. iv., cap. 
13, [where the law o( Anioninus is given at 
length, from the Apology of Mclito. Some 
indeed, have supposed that it was Marcus 
AnicninuSt and not Antonimts Pius, who 
ittacd this decree. (.So Vafexius \n loc.) 
Bal this is contrary to the express trslirnony 
•f EuscbiuJtf and to the conteitts of tlic (diet 

Vol. I.— N 



itself. For wc know from history, that the 
earlhquakes mentioned in tlic edict, hopj)eM- 
ed under Pius. Sec CnpilnliuHs, Life of 
Antoninus Pius, cap. 9. Besides, if Marcus 
liimsclf had published this edict, Mdifo could 
have had no occasion, by this Apolopy, to im- 
plore the grace of this emperor in favour of 
the ('hrisiians. See Mvshcim, dc llcbus 
C/hrist. ante Constant. M., p. 240. — ScA/.l 
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Erotecled them against the evil designs of the populace and the priests, 
[ence the Christian community increased, and became vastly numerous 
in this century. Of this fact we have the clearest testimony of the ancients, 
which some have in vain attempted to call in question.(3) 

^ 3. On what particular countries, both within the Koman empire and 
beyond it, the light of heavenly truth first shone in this century, the defects 
in the ancient records will not allow us to state with precision. There are 
unexceptionable witnesses who declare, that in nearly all the East, and 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the Celts, the Britons, and other na- 
tions, Christ was now worshipped as God. (4) But if any inquire, which 
of these nations received Christianity in this century, and which in the 
preceding, it is not in my power to answer. — Pontaenus, master of the 
school at Alexandria, is said to have instructed the Indians in Christian- 
ity .(5) But these Indians appear to have been certain Jews, living in 

(3) See Walt. Moyle^ de I^gionc fulmi- Jerome^ (de Scriptor. illustr., c. 36, and 
natrice ; a Ijatin translation of which, with Epist. 83, 0pp., torn, iv., pt. ii., p. 6dS, ed. 
notes, I have annexed to my Syntagma Diss. Bened.)« ho was sent out by DemetriuMf bp. 
•d tanctiores disciplinas pertinent., p. G52- of Alexandria, in consequence of a request 
061. See also an additional passsgo in Jiu- made by the Indians for a Christian teacher. 
im Martyr, Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 341. I'erhaps Pantctmu first spontaneouslv tnv- 

(4) IrerueuSf adv. Haeres., 1. i., c. 10. Ter- elled among the nearer Arabians ; and^ upon 
tuUianf adv. Judaeos, cap. 7. [The tcsti- the request of the people here called Indians 
mony of the former is this : *' Neither do for a teacher, Demetrius directed him to 
those churches, which are established among visit that people. — As it is well known, that 
the Germans f believe or teach otherwise ; the Greek and Latin writers give the name 
nor do those among the Hiberii^ qt among of Indians to the Persians, Parthians, Medea, 
the Celts ; nor those in the East ,* nor those Arabians, Ethiopians, Libyans, and many 
in Efrypt ; nor those in Libya ; nor those other nations, to them little known ; thie 
established in the central parts of the worlds learned have inquired, who were the Indians 
— ^The language of TertuUian is rhetorical ; visited by Panttrnus f Many think, ihcy 
and the statement, undoubtedly, somewhat were those we call the East Indiana, inhab* 
too strong. He says : '* In whom, but the iting the country about the river Indus. 
Christ now come, have all nations believed 1 Jerome so thought ; for he represents him 
For, in whom do all other nations (but vours, assent to instruct the Briuhmans, Hen, 
the Jews) confide ; Parthians, Medcs. £]lam- Valcsius and Lm. Holstemus and others 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Ar- suppose, they were the Abyssinians or Ethi- 
roenia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants opians ; who are often called Indiana, who 
of Pontus and Asia, and Pamphylia ; the were near and always had intercourse with 
dwellers in Egypt, and inhabitants of the re- the Egyptians. See <S. Basnage^ Annal. po- 
gion beyond Cyrcnel Romans and stran- lit. ccclcs., torn, ii., p. 207. Fo/cnuf, Ad- 
gers ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and pros- notat. ad Socratis Hist. Eccles., p. 13. 0th'- 
elytes ; so that the various tribes of the Gc- ors incline to believe them JeicSf resident in 
tali, and the numerous hordes of the Mauri ; Yemen or Arabia Felix, a country often called 
all the Spanish clans, and the different na- India. That they were not strangers to Chris- 
tions of Gauls, and the regions of the Brit- tianity, is evident from their naving Mat* 
ons inaccessible to the Romans but subject thew's Gospel among them, snd from theii 
to Christy and of the Sarmatians and Daci- desiring some one to expound it to them, 
ana, and Germans, and Scythians, and many Their applying to the bp. of Alexandria^ 
unexplored nations, and countries, and isl- shows that Egypt was to them the most ac* 
ands unkfiown to us, and which we cannot cessible Christian country ; and their having 
enamerate : — in all which places, the name the Gospel written in Hebrew^ as Jeromt 
of the Christ who has abready come, now testifies, is good proof that they were Jews ; 
nigns." — Tr.] because no other people understood that Ian- 

(6) Eusebius, Hist. Ecclos., 1. v., c. 10. guage. Besides, Bartholomew had formerly 

/trome, deScriptoribus I llustr.,c. 36. [Ac- been among them; the field of whose U- 

oofding to Eusebius, the zeal of Pantanus hours has been supposed to be Arabia Felix, 

prompted him to undertake a voluntary mis- See TiUemonVs life of Bartholomew, in his 

■ion among the Indians. But according to Mimoires poor aerrir 4 Thistoire de TEgiiM^ 
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Arabia Felix ; among whom the apoaUo Bartholomew had previoualy intro* 
duced the Christian religion. For Pantaenus found among them, acccMrding 
10 the testimony of Jerome^ the Gospel of Si. Matthew^ which they had re- 
caived from their first teacher Bartholomew, 

§ 4. From Gaul^ it would seem, the Christian religion must have spread 
into Germany on the left of the Rhine, which was subject to the Romans, 
and also into Britain over against Gaul.(6) Yet certain churches in Ger- 
oany have been accustomed to deduce their origin from the companions 
nd disciples of St. Peter and other apostles ;(7) and the Britons, follow* 
ing the account given by Beda^ would fain believe, that their king Lucius 
sought and obtained Christian teachers from Eleutherus the Roman pontifif* 
in this second century, and during the reign of Marcus Antoninus,(B) But 



torn. I, p. 1160, 1161. — See Motkeim, de 
Reb. ChrUt uite C. M., p. 206, 307.— TV.] 

(6) On the origin of the German church* 
•t, mentioned by TertullMn and Jreiunu as 
exiating in thia century, Jo. Hen. UrsinuM, 
B^tmt, and ochera have written ; and atiU 
better, Gabriel Idrcm, Singularity histori- 
qnea ei litie^airea, torn, iv., Paha, 1740, 8vo. 
^The common and popular accounta of the 
fine preachera of the Gospel in Germany, 
aie learnedly impugned by Aug. Calmet, 
Htatoire de liorraine, torn. i. Diss, sur les 
Eveques dc Treres, p. 3, 4. BoUand^ Acta 
sanctorum, January, torn, ii., p. 922. Jo, 
Nic. de Honiheim, Diss, do era cpiscopat. 
TieTirensis ; in Historiae Trcvircnsis torn. i. 

(7) [It is said, 8t. PeUr sent Eucherius, 
VaternUt and MaUmus into Uelgic Gaul ; 
ind that they planted the churches of Co- 
logne, Treres, Tonics, Liege, and some 
ouen, and presided over them till their 
death. See Ckristo. Brewer, Annates Tre- 
virensea, 1. ii., p. 143, dec, and Acta Sane- 
tor. Antwerpienaia, 29th of January, p. 918. 
—But Celmet, BoUttnd^ and Hontkeim^ (uhi 
nprs), have proved satisfactorily, that thcae 
preleDded fbundera of the German churches, 
did DOC Ute earlier than the third or fourth 
ccotury ; and that they were first repre- 
leQted as l>eing legates of the apostles, in 
the middle ages .--See Motheim, de Keb. 
Christ.. Ac., p. 212— Tr.] 

(8) See Jo. Uehert Antiquitates Ecclc- 
aar. Britannicar., cap. i., p. 7. Francis 
Galirra, de Conversione Britann., cap. i., p. 
7. JtMptn de Thoyras, History of England, 
vol. i. ( WU, Burton^ Adnout. ad Clem^ 
tahs Rom. Epist. ad Corinth., in Patribua 
Apoetol., torn, ii., p. 470. Edw. StiUmg- 
/bei, de Antiquitate Eccleaiar. Britann., 
cap. i. Fred. Spanheim, Historia I^ccles. 
ttjor. saecul ii., p. 603, 604 —The first 
(Mriblication of the Gospel in Britain, has been 
•ttnhutrd to James ike son of Zthedee^ 
whom Herod put to death, (Acts .\ii., 1), to 
&M01I ZetoleSf another apostle, to Aristo^ 
Uta. (nientiOQad R4ink zvi., 10), to St. 



Peter, dec, by some few legendary vmteza, 
who are cited by Usher, Eccleaiar. Britann. 
Primordia, cap. i. — But rejecting theae ac- 
counts, William of Malmesbury, and after 
him, many other monks maintained thai 
Joseph of Arimathea with twelve othen» 
were sent from Gaul, by St. PhiHp, into 
Britain A.D. 63 ; that they were succeaafnl 
in planting Christianity ; spent their lives in 
England ; had twelve hides of land aaaigned 
them by the king at Glastonbury, where th^ 
first built a church of hurdles, and afterward 
established a monastery. By maintaining 
the trutli of this story, the English clersy 
obtained the precedence of some others, m 
several councils of the 15th century, and 
particularly that of Basil A.D. 1434, {Ush- 
er*s Primordia, ch. ii., p. 12-30). Sine* 
the reformation, this story has been given 
up by most of the English clergy. But, as 
Eusebius^ (Demonstrat. Evang., 1. iii., c. 5\ 
and Thfodoret, (Graccar. Curatio Aflcctio- 
num. I ix.), name the Britons among othera, 
to whom the Apostles themselves presched 
the Gospel, some have maintained, that-iSl. 
Paul must have visited that country ; and 
they urge that Clemens. Rom. says, that this 
apostle travelled M to rcpfia r^c Svaeuc to 
the utmost bounds of the tcest. They alao 
u^c, that among the many thousand Komai» 
who passed over into Britain in the reign of 
Claudius and his successors, there were 
doubtless some Christians, who would spread 
the knowledge of Christ there. But the 
principal reliance has been on the reported 
spplication of king Lucius to pope ElcuthS' 
rus for Christian teachers, shout A.D. 150, 
or rather 176. (Usher, Primordia, ch. iv., 
p. 44, dec). — On all these traditions Dr. 
Mosheim passes the following judgment. 
Whether any apostle, or sny companion of 
an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot be 
dctennined ; yet the balance of probability 
rsther inclines towards the sfTirmative. Tho 
story of Joseph of Arimatlica, might ariso 
from the amval of some Christian teacher 
from Gaul, in Um seeomd century, wboM 
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these ancient accounts are exposed to much doubt, and are ? ejected by the 
best informed persons. 

§ 5. Transalpine Gaul, v^hich is now called France^ peihaps received 
some knowledge of the Gospel before this century, either from the apoe- 
ties or from their friends and disciples. But unequivocal proofs of the ex- 
istence of churches in this part of Europe, first occur in the present cen- 
tury. For in it Pothinus, a man of distinguished piety and devotedness to 
Christ, in company with Irenaus and other holy men, proceeded from Asia 
to Gaul, and there instructed the people with such, success, that he gath- 
ered churches of Christians at Lyons and Vienne^ of which Potkinus him- 
self was the first bishop. (0) 

name was Joseph. As the Gauls, from Di- from Rome, about A. D. 250. This hypothe- 
•RyMtw, bp. of Paris in the necond century, sis is founded chiefly on the testimony -of 
made Dionysius the Areopagite to be their three ancient writers ; viz., SulpiduM iSme- 
mposllc ; and as the Germans made Mater- nu, Historia Sacra, lib. ii, c. 3S, when, 
fnw, Euckerius, and Valerius, who Uved in speaking of the persecution at Lyons and 
the third and fourth centuries, to be preach- Viennc, under Marcus Antoninus^ (A.D. 
ers of the first century, and attendants on 177), he says; Ac tunc primum inter Gal- 
St, Peter ; so the British monks, I have no lias martyria visa r serius trans Alpes Dei 
doubt, made a certain Joseph, from Gaul, in religione suscept^ : these y>ere tke first mstr" 
the second century, to be Joseph of Arima- tyrs ameng the Gauls; for the dhine rek" 
thea. — As to Lucius^ I agree with the best gion was not received till late beyond As 
British writers, in supposing him to be the Alps, The next testimony i8>that of tbs 
restorer and second father of the English author of the Acts of S<Uuminus, bishop of 
churches, and not their original founder. Toulouse, who suffered under Decius, The 
That he was a king, is not probable: be- author is supposed to have written in tfat 
cause Britain was then a Roman province, beginning of the fourth century. He says : 
Ho might bo a nobleman, and governor of a Raras tcrlio sspcuioin aliquibus Gallia* civita- 
district. His name is Roman. His appli- tibus ecclesias paucorum Christianorum de- 
cation, I can never believe was made to the votiono consurrezisse : ecattering churches 
bp. of Rome It is much more probable, of a few Christians arose in some cities of 
that he sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. Gaul in the third century. See T. Ruinart^ 
The independence *of the ancient British Acta Martyr, sinccra, p. 130. The third 
churches on the sec of Rome, and their ob- testimony is that of Gregory of Tours, the 
serving the same rights with the Gallic father of French history, (in the Historia 
churches, which were planted by Asiatics, Francor., lib. i., cap. 27, and de Gloria Con- 
and particularly in regard to the time of East- fessorum, cap. 30, ed. Ruinart, p. 399.) He 
er; show that they received the Gospel from says: sub Decio septem viros ad pnedican- 
Gaul, and not from Rome. — See Mosheim^ dum \iomk in Galliam missos esse : unitr 
dc Rcb. Christ., <^c., p. 213, &jc — Tr,^ Decius, (.\.D. 249-251), seven missionaries 
(9) Peter de Marca, Epistola do Evan- were sent from Ronu to preach in GtaU, 
gelii in Gdllia inttiis ; published among his Now these seven missionaries are tho Tery 
Dissertations, and also by Valesius, subjoin- persons, who are said to have been sent thith- 
edloEusebii Historia Eccles. Jo.LauTwi^ cr by St. Paul and St, Peter; viz., 7V»- 
Opuscula, in his 0pp., tom. ii. — Histoire phimus bishop of Aries, Stremoniue bishop 
Litteraire do la France, tom. i., p. 233. of Clermont, Martial bishop of Limofles, 
Gabr. Liron, Singularii^z historiqucs et lit- Paul bishop of Narbonne, SatuminushiSiMp 
teraires ; the whole fourth volume, Paris, of Toulouse, Gratian bishop of Tours, and 
1740, 8vo, and others. — [The most eminent Dionysius bishop of Paris. — ^The second 
French writers have disputed about the ori- opinion is, that of the strenuous advocates for 
ffin of their churches. Three different opin- the apostolic origin of the Gallic churchee, 
ions have been advanced. The first is that Peter de Marca, (ubi supra), Natalis Alextn^ 
of Jo, Launoif (ubi supra), whom many der, (Histor. Eccles., ssbcuI. i., diss. 16, 17, 
writcraofcmincnceat this day follow. It is, vol. iii., p. 356-420, cd. Paris, 1741, 4tO>, 
that, if we except the Asiatic colonists of and others. '^'*hey consider St. Paul aaid 
Lyons and Vienne, among whom* there wore St, Peter as the fathers of their chareb. 
Christian churches formed about A.D. 150; Paul, they think, travelled over nearly eU 
the first propagation of Christianity among France, in his supposed journey to Spain ; 
the TranMlpine Gaula wis by miaaaonahea and also tent St. ImU and Creseens ka»s 
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§ 8. This rapid propagation of Christianity, is ascribed by ihe writers of 
the second century almost exclusively to the efficient will of God, to the ener- 
gy of divine troth, and to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet human 
counsels and pious efibrts ought not to be wholly overlooked. Much was 
andoubtedly effected by the activity of pious men, who recommended and 
eommunicaled to the people around them the writings of Christ's ambassa- 
doni ; which were already collected into one volume. All people, indeed, 
were not acquainted with the language in which these divine books were 
composed ; but this obstacle was early removed by the labours of translators. 
Aa the language of the Romans was extensively used, many Latin transla- 
tions were made at an early period, as we are informed by Avgushne.(lOy 



thai countnr. For the last thej allege, 2 Tim. 
if., 10, ** Crescens to GalaHa,** or rather to 
Gmdt according to EpiphaniuM and others, 
who, for TaXariav, would read TaXXiav. 
St. Peter, they suppose, sent Trophimus his 
disciple into Gaul. St. Philip^ also, they 
■oppose, laboured in Gaul. And the seven 
bishops above mentioned, they sav, were 
SMI by the apostles from Rome. — Very few 
it Utts day embrace this opinion entire. It 
lesCs principsUy on very suspicious testimony, 
sr on conjectures and vulgar traditions. — 
Hie third opinion takes a middle course be- 
tween the first and the second, and is that 
which is maintained by Gabr. Laron, Diss, 
•or Tctablissemcnt de la religion Chrctienne 
daos Ics Gauls, in the fourth volume of his 
Singiilahtez histchquc, dec., Paris, 1740, 
8vo. It admits what Launoi, Sirmond^ and 
THUwumt have fully proved, that Dionysius 
the first bishop of Paris, was not Dionysius 
the Arco|iagite« mentioned Acts zvii., 34, hut 
a man who lived in the third century. It 
also gives op the story of St. Philip^ and of 
■ost of the pretended apostolic missionaries 
to Gaul. But it maintains the probability 
of PauTt traveUing over Gaul on nis way to 
Spam ; and of his sending Luke snd Cres- 
ens to that country ; and affirms that in the 
Mtmtd century, there were many flourishing 
cborehes in Gaul, besides those of Lyons 
■id Vienne. 

Dr Motktimy (De Rebus Christ, snte 
C. M., p. S08, dec), thinks neither of these 
ounioBS is fully confirmed in all its psrts. 
The second^ he gives up wholly. The thirds 
he conceives, lacks evidence. Particularly, 
PmtTs journey to Spain, is itself questiona- 
Ue ; and, if admitted, there is no proof that 
hi passed through Gaul. For St. Luke*a 
■UBsioa to Gaul, there is no evidence but the 
dodaratioo of EpiphaniuM, (litres., I. i., (f 
U), who, to say the least, is not the best au- 
thonty : and, besides, might possibly mean 
Cumlpine Gaul, lying between Dalmaiia and 
Italv. The mission of Creacens to Gaul. 

if 

acatiooed by Epiphaniua in the aame con- 
depends entirely on the contested 



reading of Fa^'av forPaXar/av, 2 Tim. It., 
10, and which, if admitted, might be under- 
stood of Cisalpine Gsul. I f there were many 
flourishing churches in Gaul, before Pothinu» 
went there, (which perhaps was the case), 
this will not prove them to have been planted 
by the apostlea and their companions, which 
is the point contended for. — As to the Jhrsi 
opinion, namely, that Pothinus and his com- 
panions Jirat presched the Gospel in Gaul« 
It is not fully substantiated. Sulpiciu* SetH 
eru* only aflfirms that it was late, before the 
Gospel was preached there ; and not, that it 
never was preached there till the times of Po- 
thinus. The testimony of the Acts of So- 
turninus only shows, thstthe progress of the 
Gospel in Gaul was so slow, that there were 
but few churches there in the third centu- 
ry ; whicli might be true, even if the apostles 
had there erected one or two churches. The 
testimony of Gregory Turoncnsit, fullv dis- 
proves the apostolic age of the seven Gallic 
missionaries ; and shows that the Christians 
in Gaul were few in number, before the reign 
of Dtcius : but it docs not show tchen the 
Gospel was first preached in that country. 
On the whole. Dr. Moshcim thinks it prob- 
able, the Gospel was preached in Gaul before 
the second century, and possibly by Lulce on 
Crescens, or even by some apostle. But he 
thinks C'hristianity, for a long time, made 
very little progress in that country, and that 
probably the churches there had become al- 
most extinct when Pothinus and his com- 
panions from Asia planted themselves at 
Lyons and Vienne, about A. D. 150. Neariy 
the same opinion was embraced by Tillemontt 
Memoires pour »cr>'ir a I'histoire de rEglisa, 
tome iv., p. 9S.3. — 7r.J 

(10) Augustine, de Doctrina Christiano, 
lib. ii., cnp. 11, and cap. 15. [Qui Scrip- 
turas ex Hebnca lingua in Gnrcam verterant, 
nutnerari possunt, Ijatini autem interpreteo 
nullo modo. Ut enim cuique, primis fidei 
temporibus, in manos icnit codex Grrcos, 
et aliquantulum facuUatis sibi utriusque lin- 
gua) habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari. 
—In ipsis autem interpr^tationiboa, ItaU 
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Of these, that which is called the Italie Version^{l\) was preferred to aU 
others. The Latin yersion was followed by a 8yriac, an Egyptian, an 
Ethiopic, and some others. But the precise dates of these several traoa- 
lations cannot be ascertained. (12) 

§ 7. Those who wrote apologies for the Christians, and thus met the 
calumnies and slanders by which they were unjustly assailed, removed 
•ome obstacles to the progress of Christ^ s religion, and in this way contrib- 
uted not a little to the enlargement of die church. For very many were 
prevented from embracing Christianity, solely by those detestable calum- 
nies with which ungodly men aspersed it.(13) Another support to the 
Christian cause, was furnished by the writers against the heretics. For 
the doctrines of these sects were so absurd, or so abominable, and the 
morals of some of them so disgraceful and impious, as to induce many to 
stand aloof from Christianity. But when they learned from the books 
against the heretics, that the true followers of Christ held these perverse 
men in abhorrence, their feelings towards them were changed. 

§ 8. It is easier to conceive than to express, how much the tniracuUms 
powers and the extraordinary divine gifts which the Christians exercised 
on various occasions, contributed to extend the limits of the church. The 
gift of foreign tongues appears to have gradually ceased, as soon as many 
nations became enlightened with the truth, and numerous churches of Chris- 
tians were everywhere established ; for it became less necessary than it 
was at first. But the other gifts with which God favoured the rising church 
of Christ, were, as we learn from numerous testimonies of the ancients, 
still conferred on particular persons here and there.(14) 

ceteris prsferatur ; nam est verborum tcna- [The principal testimonies of the second and 

cior cum perspicuitate scntentin.] third centuries, are Justin Martyr^ Apol. 

(11) See J. G. Carpzovj Critica Sacra V. ii., c. 6, Dial. cum. Tryph., c. 39 and 88. 
T., p. 663, [and the Introductions to the IrtnauSy I. ii., c. 31, and 1. v., c. 6 ; and in 
N. Test, by Michaelis^ Home, and others. Euseb. H. £., 1. v., c. 7. TertuU,^ Apol- 
— TV.] og., c. 23, 27, 32. 37 ; ad Scap., c. 2. Or- 

(12) See Ja. Bamage, Hist, de TEglise, igen contra Ccls., I. i., p. 7, and I. vii., p. 
\i%. iz., cap. 1, tome i., p. 450. 334, ed. Spencer. Dionys. Alex y in Euseb. 

(13) ['* Nothing more injurious can be H. E., lib. vi., c. 40. Minucitu FdiXyOc' 
conceived than the terms of contempt, indig- tav., p. 361, ed. Paris, 1605. Cyprian^ de 
nation, and reproach, which the heathens em- Idol, vanit., p. 14, ad Demetrian., p. 191, 
ployed in expressing their hatred against the ed. Brem. — ^Tbat what are called the mtroc- 
Uhristians, who were called by them atheittty ulcus gifts of the Holy Spirit, were liberally 
because they derided the heathen poly the- conferred, not only in this but also in thie 
ism ; maffictanSy because they wrought mir- following century, especially •n those en- 
aclcs ; self-murderers y because they suffered gaged in propagating the (xospel ; all who 
martyrdom cheerfully for the truth ; haters are called Christians, believe, on the unani- 
of the ligfUy because, to avoid the fury of mous and concordant testimony of the an* 
tbe persecutions raised against them, they cient writers. Nor do we, in my opinion, 
were forced at first to bold their religious hereby incur any just charge of departing 
assemblies in the night ; with a multitude of from sound reason. For, as these witness* 
other ignominious epithets employed against es are all grave men, fair and honest, eoiiio 
them by TecUusy SaetoniuSy CelsuSy 6lc. of them philosophers, men who lived in diT- 
See Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian ferent countries, and relate not what thej 
church, lxK>k i., ch. ii.,p. 6.'* — Mad.] heard, but what they saw, call God to wit- 

(14) Collections of these testimonies have ness the truth of their declarations, (see Or- 
been made, by Tab. Pfantier, de donis mi- igen contra Celsum, I. i., p.- 36, ed. 8pei»» 
raculosis ; and by W. Speneery Notes on cer), and do not claim for themselves, but %u 
Origen against Celsus, p. 6, 6 ; but the most tribute to others, these miraculous powem ; 
copious is by Mammachius, Origines et Ad- what reason can there be, for refusing to be- 
ttquiutM Chriatiaiuiy toai. i., p. 36S, dee. lieve themf Yet m few years since, theM 
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) 9. I wish we were fully authorized to place among the miracles, what 
many ancient writers have recorded concerning a certain legion of Chris- 
nan soldiers in the army of Marcus Antoninus, in his war against the Mar- 



appeared among the Britons, a man of no 
ofdinaiy genioa ai)d learning, Conifers Mid- 
iUion, wEo published a considerable volume, 
accusing the whole Christian world of ere- 
dality, m this matter ; and boldly pronoun- 
cing all that was saui or written by the nu- 
merous ancients, concerning these extraor- 
dinarY gifts of the Holy Spirit, to be false. 
See A free Inquiry into the miraculous 
fowers, dtc, London, 1749, 4to. The his- 
tory of this famous book, and of the sharp 
contests it produced in England, may bo 
learned from the Bntish, French, and Ger- 
man Literary Journals^ and from the Ger- 
man traiialation and refutation of the work, 
which has been recently published. I shall 
here offer ooly a few obscrrations on this, in 
many respects most important subject. The 
apostolic age, the learned MiddUton himself 
acknowledges, to have been fruitful in mir- 
acles and extraordinary gifts. But he de- 
nies their continuance after the decease of 
the apostles ; and concludes that whatever 
accounts exist of miracles in the second and 
third centuries, are the invention of crafty 
impostors, or the dreams of weak and delu- 
ded men. And he attributes CTcat import- 
ance to this opinion ; because the pretended 
miracles of the Romish saints, rest on tlio 
«ame supports and arguments, as those mir- 
«des of the early ages ; so that the former 
can never he disproved, if the latter be ad- 
n):ttid This looks honest and worthy of a 
«o Mid Christian man ; for the divine origin 
of liic Cliristian religion docs not depend on 
the truth of the miracles reported to have 
been wrought in the second and third ccntu- 
TK*, but is sufficiently proved, if it can be 
mide evident that Christ and his apostles 
Ud power to suspend the laws of nature. 
Dot the disceniing reader of the book will 
{ifrreiTc, that the author has assailed the 
minclos of Christ and the apostles, by hi8 
ittack on those of subsequent date ; and 
thit he intended to weaken our confidenco 
n all events, which exceed the powers of 
Mature. For, the objections he raises 
»^nst the miracles of the second and third 
centuries, arc of such a nature as to be rcad- 
iIt applied to those of the first. — The sub- 
stance of his eloquent and learned argu- 
ncnutioii, IS this. All the writers of the 
three fir^t centuries, whose works are ex- 
tant, were ignorant of criticism, and not nuf- 
ik'iently guarded and cautious, but some- 
times too credulous. Therefore all that they 
Mate, concerning the miracles of their own 
imem, and evtn of mirKles which they taw 



with their own eyes, ought to he regarded 
as a fable. As it it were a conceded pomt, 
that no man, unless he is a good critic, can 
distinguish a true miracle from a fals<» one ; 
and, that he must always mistake and err, 
who sometimes yields his assent sooner than 
he ought. If this great man had only aaid, 
that some of the supernatural evonta which 
are reported to have happened in the early 
ages, are very questionable, 'the poaitioii 
might be admitted : but to aim, by one such 
general argument, which is liable to iniia* 
merable exceptions, and destitute of a n»> 
ccssary and evident conclusiveneas, to over- 
throw the united testimony of so many pious 
men, and men sufficiently cautious in other 
things ; indicates, if I do not greatly mis- 
take, a mind of high daring, and covertly 
plotting against religion itself. It ia fortu- 
nate that this distinguished man, a little be- 
fore his death, (for he died the last year 
[A.D. 1750,]) appears to have learned, from 
the arguments of his opposers, the weakness 
of his opinions. For in his last reply, pub- 
lished after his death, namely, A Vindic^L- 
lion of the free Inquiry, dtc, i..ond., 1761, 
4to, though he is here more contentious and 
contumelious than was proper, he plainly 
acknowledges himself vanquished, and sur- 
renders the palm to his antagonists. For 
he says, he did not mean to ullirm, that no 
miracles were wrought m the ancient Chris- 
tian church, after the death of tlie apoatles ; 
on the contrary, he concedes, he says, that 
God did confirm the truth of Christianity, ss 
occasion required, by repeated manifesta- 
tions of his infinite power : all that he aimed 
to show, was, that the power of working 
miracles constantly and jirrpetually was not 
exercised in the church, after the apostolic 
age ; and therefore, that credit is not to be 
given to the statements of those ancient de- 
fenders of (yhristianity, who arrogate such 
a perpetual power ; that is, if I can un- 
derstand him,— among the doctors of the 
second and third centuries, there was not 
one that could work miracles, lehenever ks 
pleased. But this is wholly changing tlie 
question. The learned author mi^t have 
sjtared himself the labour of writing and de- 
fending his book, if this was all he intended 
when no commenced writing. For, so fsr 
as I know, it never came into the head of 
any Christian, to maintain that there were 
men among the Christians of the second, 
third, and fourth centuries^, to whom Qod 
gave power to work miracles, as often ss 
they pleased, and of whst kind they plesssd* 
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comanni, [A.D. 174], which by its supplications procured a shower of 
rain when the Roman troops were ready to perish with thirst. But the re- 
ality of this miracle is a subject of controversy among the learned ; and 
those who think that the Christian soldiers misjudged, in regarding that 
sudden and unexpected shower by which the Roman army, was saved, as a 
miraculous, divine interposition, are supported not only by very respectable 
authorities, but by arguments of no little weight.(15) 

§ 10. It is certain, that the Roman army when reduced to the greatest 
straits was relieved by a sudden shower ; and that this shower was regard- 
ed both by the pagans and the Christians as extraordinary and miraculous ; 
the latter ascribed the unexpected favour to Chrisl^s being moved by the 
prayers of his friends, while the former attributed it to Jupiter, or Mercury, 
or to the power of magic. It is equally certain, I think, that many Chris* 
tians were then serving in the Roman army. And who can doubt that these, 
on such an occasion, implored the compassion of their God and Saviour ? 
Further, as the Christians of those times looked upon all extraordinary 
events as miracles, and ascribed ^very unusual and peculiar advantage en- 
joyed by the Romans to the prayers of Christians, it is not strange, that the 
salvation of the Roman emperor and his army, should be placed among the 
miracles which God wrought in answer to the prayers of Christians. But, 
as all wise men are now agreed that no event is to be accounted a miracle 
if it can be adequately accounted for on natural principles, or in the com- 
mon and ordinary course of divine providence ; and as this rain may be 
easily thus accounted for ; it is obvious what judgment ought to be formed 
respecting it. 

§ 11. The Jews^ first under Trajan, [A.D. 116], and afterwards under 
Adrian, [A.D. 132], led on by Bar Chochebas who pretended to be the Mes* 
siah, made insurrection against the Romans ; and again suffered the great- 
est calamities. A vast number of them were put to death ; and a new city, 
called Aelia Capilolina, was erected on the site of Jerusalem, which not 
an individual of the miserable race was allowed to enter.(16) This over- 
throw of the Jews confirmed in some measure, the external tranquillity of 

at ail times, and in all places. Bella seti tium. See also P. E. Jahlonski, Sptcile- 

ptacuit, nulla hahitura triumphos. — Thus giuin de legionc fulminatricc ; in the Mis- 

noshcim, i^Q Ileb. Christ., &c., p. 221, &,c. ccllan. Lipsicns., torn, viii., p, 417, where 

— Very candid remarks on this subject, may in particular, the reasons arc investigated, 

also be found in Schrocckh, Kirchengesch., which led thp Christians improperly to class 

vol. iv., p. 380, &c. ; and in JortiiCa Re- this rain anions the miracles. — [See also 

marks on Eccl. Hist., vol. i., passim. — Tr.^ Moshcim^ de lieb. Christ., <Scc., p. 249, <Stc. 

(15) The arguments on the two sides of — The most important among the ancient 

the question may be seen in Hcrm. Witsiiis, accounts of this matter are, on the side of 

Diss, de Lcgionc fulminatrice, subjoined to the pagans, Dum Catsius, Historia Roms- 

his Aegyptiaca; he defends the reality of na, lib. lxxi.,c. 8. Julius CapUoUnus^ h\f9 

the miracle : and Dan. Larogur^ Diss, de of Marcus Antonin., cap. 24. Acliua Lam* 

Legione fulminat., subjoined to the Advcr- jtrid., Life of Hcliogabalus, cap. 9. C/on- 

saria Sacra, of his father Matlh, Larogue ; dian^ Consulat. vi., Honorii v. — and on the 

who opposes the idea of a miracle: — but sidcof the Christians, 7Vr/M//»art, Apologcl., 

best of all in the controversy concerning the cap. 5, ad Scapulani, cap. 4. EuxeSiys^ 

miracle of the thunderinijr legion, between Hist. Ecclcs., I. v., cap. .'), and Chronicon, 

Hetcr Ktn'T [rather the Hcv. Richard King, p. 82. 21.5. XiphtUnujt, on Dion Cassius, 

of 'J'opsham — Tr.J and Waiter Moyle ; lib. Ixxi, cap. 9, 10. — 'A ] 

which I have translated into I^atin, and pub- (16) Justin Martyr, Dial cum Tryph., p. 

lished, with notes, in my Syntagma Disser- 49, 278. [Dion Cassius, Hist. Koni., I. 69, 

CAtiqnum ad disciplinas sanctiores pertinen- cap. 12-14. — Ti.] 
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the Christian community. For that turbulent nation had previously bean 
everywhere the accusers of the Christians before the Roman judges ; and 
in Palestine and the neighbouring regions, they had themselves inflicted 
great injuries upon them, because they refused to aid iliem in their opposi* 
tion to the Romans.(l7) But this new calamity rendered it not so easy 
lor the Jews, as formerly, to do either of these things. 

^ 12. The philosophers and learned men, who came over to the Chris- 
tians in this century, were no inconsiderable protection and ornament to 
this holy religion by their discussions, their MTitings, and their talents. 
Dot if any are disposed to question whether the Christian' cause received 
more benefit than injury from these men, I must confess myself unable to 
decide the poinL For the noble simplicity and the majestic dignity of the 
Christian religion were lost, or, at least, impaired when these philosophers 
presumed to associate their dogmas with it, and to bring faith and pieqr 
Bader the dominion of human reason. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THB ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

• ^ I, 2. The Persecution of Trajan. — (f 3. That of Adrian. — ^ 4. That of Antoninus Piua 
— ^ 6. That of Antoninus rhilosophus. — ^ 6. Its Calamities. — ^ 7. The lleigns c 
Commodus and Severus. — ^ 8. Calumnies against Christians. 

\ 1. In the beginning of this century there were no laws in force against 
the Christians ; for those of Nero had been repealed by the senate, and 
those of Domilian by his successor Nerva. But it had become a common 
custom to persecute the Christians, and eyen to put them to death, as often 
as the pagan priests, or the populace under the instigation of the ))rie8ts, 
demanded their destruction. Hence, under the reign of Trajan^ otherwise 
a good prmce t popular tumults were frequently raised in the cities agains*. 
the Christians, which were fatal to many of them.( I ) When therefore sucL 
tumults were made in Bithynia, under the propraetor P/i/iy the younger* 
be thought prope^r to apply to the emperor for instructions how to treat the 
Christians. 'I'he emperor wrote back that the Christians irere not to be 
somght after^ but if they were regularly accused and convicted^ and yet re- 
fused to return to the religion of their fathers, they were to be put to death 
as being bad citizens. (2) 

^ 2. This edict of Trajan^ being registered among the public laws of the 
Roman empire, set bounds indeed to the fury of the enemies of the Chris- 
tians, but still it caused the destruction of many of them, even under tho 
best of the emperors. For whenever any one had courage to assume the 
«dioua office of an accuser, and the accused did not deny the charge [of 

<17) {JvLStin MertyTf Apolog. i., p. 72. which epistles many learned men hare illut- 

Sekl] tratcd by their comments, and especially 

(I) EusebiuM, Historia Eccles., lib. iii., Vosirtut, Bofhmer, Haldwin.nnd Heumann. 

op. 3S. [See MUntr't Hist, of the church of Christy 

(t) PUtn. EpiitoL lib. z., epist. 07, 98 ; ccBtoiy ii., ch. l— TV.] 

VouL— O 
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being a Christian], he might be delivered over to the execiuiooery tmlew 
he apostatized from Christianity. Thus by Trajan's law, perseverance in 
»he Christian religion was a capital ofifence. Under this law, Simeam the 
son of Cleophas and bishop of Jerusalem, a venerable old man, being ac- 
cused by the Jews, suffered crucifixion.(3) According to the same law, 
Trajan himself ordered the great Ignatius^ bishop of Antioch, to be thrown 
to wild beasts. (4) For the kind of death was left by the law to thd pleas- 
ure of the judge. 

^ 3. Yet this law of Trajan was a great restraint to the priests, who 
wished to oppress the Christians ; because few persons were willing to 
assume the dangerous office of accusers. Under the reign of Adrian^ there- 
fore, who succeeded Trajan A.D. 1 17, they evaded it by an artifice. For 
they excited the populace, at the seasons of the public shows and games, 
to demand with united voice of the presidents and magistrates, the destruc- 
tion of the Christians ; and these public clamours could not be disregarded, 
without danger of an insurrection.(5) Hut Serenus Granianus the proconsul 
of Asia, made representation to the emperor, that it was inhuman and un- 
just to immolate men convicted of no crime, at the pleasure of a furious 
mob. Adrian therefore addressed an edict to the presidents of the prov- 
inces, forbidding the Christians to be put to death, unless accused in due 
form, and convicted of offence against the laws ; i. e., as I apprehend, he re- 
instated the law of Trajan,(6) Perhaps also the Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, presented by Quadratus and Aristides^h^ii an influence on the mind 
of the emperor.(7) — In this reign. Bar Chochehas a pretended king of the 
Jews, before he was vanquished by Adrian, committed great outrages on 
the Christians, because they would not join his Rtandard.(8) 

^ 4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the enemies of the Christians as- 
sailed them in a new manner; for as the Christians, by the laws of Adrian, 
were to be convicted of some crime, and some of the presidents would not 
admit their religion to be a crime, they were accused of impieiy or atheism. 
This calumny was met by Justin Martyr, in an Apology presented to the 

(3) Eusebius^ Hist. Eccl., lib. iii., cap. 33. munity ; as we arc expressly taught bj Em* 

(4) See the Acta martyrii IgruUiani; pub- sebius, Hist. Eccl., \. iir., cap. 7. — See Mo" 
liahcd by Ruinart, and in the Patrcs Apos- sheim, de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 236. — TV.] 
tolici, and elsewhere. [See above, p. 76, (6) Sec Eiuebiu*^ Hist. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 9, 
note (31), and Milner** Hist, of the Chh., and Fr. Baldwin, ad Edicta Principum in 
cent, ii., ch. i., p. 138. — TV.] Chrislianos, p. 73, &c. [This edict is also 

(5) [It was an ancient custom or law of given by Justin Martyr, Apolog. i., ^ 68, 
the Romans, of which many examples occur 69. It was addressed, not only to Minrntiut 
in their history, that the people when asscm- Fundamu the successor of Sireniu, but to 
bled at the public games, whether at Rome the other governors of provinces ; as we 
or in the provinces, might demand what they learn from Euscbius, Hist. Eccl., 1. iv., e. 
pleased of the emperor or magistrates ; which 26. — Srhl.] 

demands could not be rejected. This right, (7) [These Apologies arc mentioned bj 

indeed, properly belonged only to Roman Eiuebius, Hist. Eccles., I. iv., c. 3, and /•- 

citizens, but it was gradually assumed and rome, Epist. ad Magnum, 0pp., tom. ir., p. 

exercised by others, especially in the larger 656, cd. Benedict, and dc Viris Illustr., c 

cities. Hence, when assembled at the pub- 19, 20. — From this indulgence of the em- 

lie games, the {)opulace could demand the peror towards the Christians, arose the soo> 

destniction of all Christians, or of any indi- picion that he himself inclined to their reli- 

fiduals of them whom they pleased ; and gion. Lampridius, Vita Alexandri Seven, 

the maffistrates dared not utterly refuse these cap 43 — Schl. ] 

demands. — Moreover, the abominable lives (8) Justin Martyr, Apoloif , ii , p. 72. ed. 

and doctrines of certain heretics of this age, Colon [Jerome, de Viris Illustr., cap. 21. 

brought odium on the whole Chriatian com- — TV.] 
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emperor. And the emperor afterwards decreed that the Christians should 
be treated according to the law of Adrian.(9) A little after, Asia Minor 
was visited with earthquakes ; and the people regarding the Christians ta 
the cause of their calamities, rushed upon them with every species of vio- 
lence and outrage. When informed of this, the emperor addressed an edict 
to the Common Council of Asia ^ denouncing capital punishment against a&> 
eusers of the Christians, if they could not convict them of some crtVne.( 10) 

§ 5. Jlfaro/jjln/oiitiii/^ the pAt7oif(>pAfr, whom most writers extol immod- 
erately for his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed repeal this decree of his 
father, or the other laws of the preceding emperors ; but he listened too* 
Doch to the enemies of the Christians, and especially to the philosophers, 
who accused them of the most horrid crimes, and particularly of impiety, 
of feasting on the flesh of murdered children, (Thyestearum epulanim), and 
of incest, (Oedipodei iiicestus). Hence no emperor, after the reign of Nero^ 
caused greater evils and calamities to light on Christians than this emi- 
nently wise Marcus Antoninus ; nor was there any emperor, under whom 
more Apologies for the Christians were drawn up, of which those by Justin 
Martyr^ Athenagoras and Tatian^ are still extant.(ll) 

^ 6. In the first place, this emperor issued unjust edicts against the Chris- 
tians, whom he regarded as vain, obstinate, deficient in understanding, and 
strangers to virtue ;(12) yet the precise import of these edicts is not now 
known. In the next place, he allowed the judges, when Christians were 
accused of the crimes already specified, by servants and by the vilest of 
persons, to put their prisoners to torture ; and notwithstanding their moat 
constant denial of the charges alleged against them, to inflict on them caj^ 
it%l punishments. For, as the laws would not allow the Christians to be 
executed without a crime, the judges who wished to condemn them, had 
to resort to some method of making them appear to be guilty. Hence un- 
der this emperor, not only were several very excellent men most unjustly 
pot to death, (among whom were Polycarp^ the pious bishop of Smyrna, 
and the celebrated philosopher Jti^aVi, surnamcd Jlfar/yr),(13)butal80 8eT- 

(9) Eusebius, Hist. Ecclet., 1. iv., c. 26, p. 151, Ax., and J. C. I. GteseUr*^ Text- 
[wbcre MelUo tells Marau AureUus, that book of Eccles. Hist, by Cunningfutm, 
kit lather (Anton. Phu) wrote to the I^ris- Philad., 1836, vol. i., p. 79, note 4. — TV.] 
•rans, the Tbcssalonians, the Athenians, (11) [Dr. Moshdnt, de Rebus Christ., 
ind to all the Greeks, not to molest the dec, p. 244, characterises Marcu* Antom- 
Christians. — Sckl.] fou as a well-disposed, but superstitious 

(10) EmsebiuM^ Hist. Ecclcs., 1. iv., c. 13, man ; a ffrcat scholar, but an indlHcrcnt em- 
fwhorr the edict is giren at length. It may peror. His persecutions of the Christiana 
al«i Irr sci'n in Mdner, Hist of the Chh., arose from his negligence of business, bit 
emt. ii , ch. it, vol. i., p 158, dec, ed. ignorance of the character of Christians and 
Boffton, 1622, where several pious reflec- of Christianity, and from his easy credulity 
taoTis are subjoined. — It has been questioned and acquiescence in the wishes of other*. — 
whether this edict was issued by Marcus His character is also given by Milner, Hist. 
Aurebmt, or by his father, AntomnuM Pius, of the Church, cent, ii., ch. 4, and veiy 
VtUsius (on Euseb., H. Eccl., 1 iv., c 13), elaborately, by A. Neandcr, Kirchengesch., 
decides for the former; and Motheim (de vol. i.. pt. i., p. 154, dec — TV] 

Reb. Chnst., Ac, p. 240, 6lc.) is as deci- (13) See Sldilo, tm quoted by Eusebios, 

nve for the latter. Otheoibave Utile doubt, Hint. Eccl , 1 iv., c 26. 

that the whole edict is a forgery of some (13) T\kc Acta Martyrii o^ \^\\\ Pohcarf 

fsriy Christian. For this opinion they urge, and JuMtin Martyr are ptibiibhcd Sv kutn- 

(bat v.n language is not such as the pagan art^ in his Acta martyr, sincera. I The for- 

nnperors uniformly use, but is plainly that mer also, in the Patre* Apostol. The lift • 

3f an eulogist of the Christians. See A. and martyrdom of Po/ycm, are the subjeet 

« Kirchengetchichte, vol i., pt i., of the 6th chapter of Miltttr't Hist of the 
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eral Christian churches, and especially those of Lyons and Vienne in 
France, A.D. 177, were by his order nearly destroyed and obliterated, bj 
various species of executions.(l4) 

^ 7. Under the reign of Commodus, his son, [A.D. 180-102], if we ex« 
eept a few instances of suffering for the renunciation of paganism, no great 
calamity befel the Christians (15) But when Severus was placed on ihm 
throne, near the close of the century, much Christian blood was shed in 
Africa, Egypt, and other provinces. This is certain from the testimonies 
of TertuUtan,(\6) Clemens Alexandrinus,(\7) and others; and those most 
mistake the fact, who say that the Christians enjoyed peace under Severtts^ 
up to the time when he enacted laws that exposed them to the loss of life 
and property, which was in the beginning of the next century. For, at 
the laws of the [former] emperors were not abrogated, and among these, 
the edicts of Trojan and Marcus Antoninus were very unjust; it wfis in 
the power of the presidents to persecute the Christians with impunity 
whenever they pleased. These calamities of the Christians near the end 
of this century, were what induced TertuUian [A.D. 108] to compose his 
Apologelicunit and some other works.(18) 

§ 8. It will appear less unaccountable, that so holy a people as the 
Christians should suffer so much persecution, if it be considered that the 
patrons of the ancient superstition continually assailed them with their rail- 
mgs, calumnies, and libels. Their reproaches and caluipnies, of which we 
lave before spoken, are recounted by the writers of the Apologies. The 
Christians were attacked, in a book written expressly against them by Cel- 
sus the philosopher; whom Ortgen, in his confutation of him, represents 
as an Epicurean, but whom we for substantial reasons believe to be a Pla- 
tonist of the sect of Ammonius.(i9) This miserable sophist deals in slan- 
der, as OrigerCs answer to him shows ; nor does he so much attack the 
Christians, as play off his wit ; which i^ not distinguished for elegance and 
refinement. Pronto^ the rhetorician, also made some attempts against the 
Christians ; but these have perished, with the exception of a bare menti<m 

Chh., century ii., vol. i., p. 176, &c., ed. martyrs of Scillita in Africa, A.D. 300, in 

Boston, 1822, as those of Justin Marty r^ RuinarC* Acta Martyr. Baroniut Ann., 

are of ch. iii. of the same vol., p. 161, <Scc. 'A.D. 200, and Milner^ Hist, of the Chh., 

.— Tr.J vol. i., p. 236.— Tr.] 

(14) Sec the Letter of the Christians at (18) i have expressly treated of this sub- 
Lyons giving account of this persecution, iect in my diss, de vera aetate Apologottci 
in Eusebius^ Hist. Ecclcs., lib. v., cap. 2, Tcrtulliani et initio persccutionis Severi; 
[also in FoXf Book of Martyrs, and in Mil- which is the first essay in my Syntagma 
ner^x History of the Church, cent, ii., ch. Diss, ad hist, eccles. pcrtinentium. 

vi., vol. i., p. 186, <Stc., ed. Boston, 1822. — (19) [See MosheinCs preface to the Ger- 

7V.] man translation of Origen's work. — Tr. 

(15) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. v., cap. **The learned Dr. Lardner does not think 
S4, and 16, 18, 19. it possible, that CeUus could have been of 

(16) [TcrtuUiaUf ad Scapulam, cap. 4, the sect of Ammonitu ; since the formur 
and Apoloffet., cap 5 , which show that Sev- lived and wrote in the second century, where- 
erus himself was, at first, favourable to the as the latter did not flourish before the third. 
Q^ristians. But the same Apologeticum, And indeed, we have from Origen hima^, 
cap. 35, 49, and 7, 12, 30, 37, shows that that he knew of two only of the name of Cel- 
Christians suffered before the enactment of sus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and 
the laws. — Schl.] the other in the reign of Adrian, and afler- 

{\7) [Clemens il/«z., Stromat, I. ii., p. wards. The latter was the philosopher, who 
4^4 —Schl. See also the account of the wrote against Christianity.** — Macl.] 
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of tham by Mimutius jPe^'x.(20) To these may be added Creseens, a 
Cynic phikwopher, who, though he seems to have written nothing aga«tisi 
the Christians, yet was very eager to do them harm, and in particular ^id 
aol cease to persecute Justin Martyr, liii he compassed his death. (21} 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCR 



CHAFFER I. 

THE STATE OF LKABNINO AKD PHIIX>SOPHY. 

f 1. State of Learning in general. — ^ 2, 3. I^earacd Men.^^ 4. Rise of the New Pit- 
tonics.— 4 ^- Eclectics at Aleiandria. — ^ 6. Approved by the Christians. — ^ T^Anuno- 
Bint Saccas. — ^ 8. His fundamenul Principles. — ^ 9. His principal Doctrines. — ^ lOl 
His aostere System of Moral Discipline. — ^^U. His Opinions concerning God and 
Ciinst.— 4 12 III EtTecU of this Philosophy on Chnstianiiy. — ^ 13. The State of Learn- 
ing among Christians. 

§ 1. Although literature seemed in some measure to recover its for- 
«iier dignity and lustre, during the reign of Trojan,{l) yet it could not long 
retain its influence under the subsequent emperors, who were indisposed to 
patronise it. The roost learned among these Roman sovereigns, Marcus 
Antoninus^, showed favour only to the philosophers, and especially to the 
Stoics ; the other arUi and sciences, he, like the Stoics, held in contempt.(2) 

<S0) Minuthu Fdix, Octavius, p. S66, ed. addicted to it ; the pagan philosophers per- 

Hsrald. — [Minutius mentions this calum- ccivin<r their reputations and their interests 

Mator in two passages, namely, chap. 10, p. to be at Biakc, now joined the populace and 

M, and chap 31, p. 322 ; in the fonncr of the jN-iests in persecuting the Christians in 

irilich, be calls him Cirtensis nostcr; im- general ; and they cspcciaUy assailed the 

^ing, that he was of CtrtOj in Africa ; in Chntttian philosophers with their calumnies 

the niter passage, he speaks of him as an and accusations. Their chief motive was, 

«r«ior, indicating what profession he follow- not the love of truth, but their own reputa- 

cd. It has lieen supposed by the learned, tion, influence, glory, worldly interest, and 

aad not without reason, that this Fronto was advantage ; just the same causes as had be- 

ConuituM Fronto the rhetorician, who in- fore moved the pagan priests. I'his war of 

•traded Marcus AntonmtLS in eloquence, the philosophers commenced in the reign of 

(and whose works were first published A.D. Marcus Anioninis^ who was himself addict- 

1616. by Aug. Maius^ Frankf on Mayn, in ed to philosophy. And it is easy to see, 

t pans). So long as the Christian commit- what induced him to listen to his brother 

tity was made up of unlearned persons, the philosophers, and at their instigation to al- 

phliisnphrri despised them. But when, in low the Christians to lie persecuted. Soo 

the serond century, M>ine eminent philoso- MoshtitK^^e Reb. (Christ., d:c., p. 256, dee. 

phers became Christians, as Justin, Athe- — Tr.j 

nofitras^ Pantainus^ and others, who retain- (21) Justin Martyr. Apologia ii., p. SI, 

ad the name, garb, and mode of living of phi- ed Oxon. Tatian, Oral, contra Craecoo, 

iasophers. and «^ became teachers of youth, p. 72, ed Worthii. 

and while they gave a philosophical aspect to (I ) Pliny, Epistles, lib. iii., ep. 18, p. 134, 

Cbhatianity, exposed toe vanity of the pagan 135, ed Cortii et l#ongolii. 
fiiloaopbj, and the ihamelew Ufa of thote (3) Marau AniamimM^ IC«dita:ioii% m^ 
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Hence the literary productions of this age among the Romans, are far infe- 
rior to those of the preceding century, in elegance, brilliance, and good taste. 

^ 2. Yet there were men of excellent genius, among both Greeks and 
Romans, who wrote well on almost every branch of learning then cultini- 
t<$d. Among the Greeks, Plutarch was particularly eminent. He was a 
man of various, but ill-digested learning ; and besides was tainted with the 
principles of'the academics. Rhetoricians, sopliists, and grammarians had 
schools in all the more considerable towns of the Roman empire ; in which 
they pretended to train up youth for public life, by various exercises and dec- 
lamations. But those educated in these schools, were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display ; rather than truly eloquent, wise, and competent to 
transact business. Hence the sober and considerate looked with contempt, 
on the education acquired in the schools of these teachers. There were 
two public academies, one at Rome founded by Adrian, in which all the 
sciences were taught, but especially jurisprudence ; the other SiiBeryius in 
Phenicia, in which jurists were principally cducated.(3) 

^ 3. Many philosophers of all the different sects, flourished at this time ; 
but to enumerate them belongs rather to other works than to this.(4) The 
Stoic sect had the honour of embracing two great men, Marcus Antoninus^ 
the emperor, and Epictetus.(6) But each of them had more admirers than 
disciples and followers ; nor were the Stoics, according to history, held in 
the highest estimation in this age. There were larger numbers in the 
schools of the Platonists ; among other reasons, because they were less 
austere, and because their doctrines were more in accordance with the 
common notions respecting the gods. But no sect appears to have numbered 
more adherents than the Epicureans ; whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
secure and voluptuous life.(6) 

^ 4. Near the close of this century, a new philosophical sect suddenly 
started up, which in a short time prevailed over a large part of the Roman 
empire, and not only nearly swallowed up the other sects, but likewise did 
immense injury to Christianity. (7) Egypt was its birthplace, and partic- 
ularly Alexandria, which for a long time had been the seat of literature and 
STery science. Its followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet they did 
«ot follow Plato implicitly, but collected from all systems whatever seemed 
to coincide with their own views. And the ground of their preference for 
the name of Platonics, was, that they conceived Plato had explained more 
correctly than all others, that most important branch of philosophy which 
treats of (^od and supersensible things. 

^ 5. That controversial spirit in philosophy, which obliges every one to 

•d te ipsum, lib. i., ^ 7, p. 3, 4, ^ 17, p. 17, &c., treats of M. Anloninut ; and ibid., p. 

•d. Lips. SGO, &c., of Emctetug.^Tr] 

(3) M. Antomnu9, Meditations, or, ad so (6) Lucian, Pseudomantis ; 0pp., torn. L, 
im, lib. i., ^ 7, 10, 17, p. 4, 7, 16, ed. p. 763. 

B. [See Giantume^ Istona Civile di Na- (7) [See Dr. MoMheinCa Coinmentat. de 

i, lib. i., c. 10. — Tr.'\ turbata per rcccnttores Platonieos ecdesia, 

(4) Ju9tin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho., in his syntagma Diss, ad Hist. Ecclcs. per- 
0pp., p. 318, &c. Many of the pbiloso- tinent., vol. i., p. 85, &c. ; and Brucker*^ 
phnrs of this age are mentioned l>y M. An- Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 162, dec.— 
lomnus, MediUt., or, ad se ipsum, lib. i. Sefd. And, on the contrary, C. A. T. Keil^ 

(5) [Concerning Marcus Antoninus, see Exercitatt. zviii. de Doctacibus veteris oo- 
Brucker*s Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 678, cles. culp& corrupts per Platooicas senten- 
and for EjncUtus, ibid., p. 688.— ScAi. tias theologic, luSerandis, Lips., 170^-1807, 
Ht^tuiltn, UMch. der Moralpbilos., p. S63, 4to.— TV.] 
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swear allegiance to the dogmas of his master, was disapproved by the more 
wise. Hence among the lovers of truth, and the men of moderation, a new 
class of philosophers had grown up in Egypt, who avoided altercation and a 
sectarian spirit, and who professed simply to follow truth, gathering up what^ 
ever was accordant with it in all the philosophic schools. They assumed 
therefore the name of Eclectics. But notwithstanding these philosophers 
were really the partisans of no sect, yet it appears from a variety of testi- 
nonies, that they much preferred Plato, and embraced most of his dogmas 
cooceming God, the human soul, and the universe. (8) 

^ 0. This philosophy was adopted by such of the learned at Alexandria* 
as wished to be accounted Christians, and yet to retain the name, the garbi 
and the rank of philosophers. In particular, all those who in this century 
presided in the schools of the Christians at Alexandria, (Athenagoras^ Pa»- 
toeiiiii, and Clemens Alexandrinus^) are said to have approved of it.fO) 
These men were persuaded that true philosophy, the great and most salu- 
tary gift of God, lay in scattered fragments among all the sects of philoso- 
phers ; and therefore that it was the duty of every wise man, and especial* 
ly of a Christian teacher, to collect those fragments from all quarters, and 
(o use them for the defence of religion and the confutation of impiety. Yet 
this selection of opinions did not prevent their regarding Plato as wiser 
than all others, and as having advanced sentiments concerning God, the 
tool, and supersensible things, more accordant with the principles of Chris 
tiHuity than any other.(lO) 

§ 7. This [eclectic] mode of philosophizing was changed near the close 
of the century, when Ammonius Saccas with great applause, opened a 
school at Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that sect which is called 
the New Platonic. This man was born and educated a Christian, and per- 
haps made pretensions to Christianity all his life.(ll) Bt^ing possessed 

(8) [Sco Brucker^s Hist. crit. Philos., who were attached to tho ancient simple 
torn, ii., p. 189, <Slc. — Schl,] faiih, as taught by Christ and his apostles; 

(9) The title and dignity of philosopher so for they feared what aftenvard actually hap 
BiKh delighted those good men, that, when pencd, that the purity and excellence of ai- 
oaade pmoytcrs, they would not abandon tho vino truth would suffer by it. Hence the 
philo«opher*s cloak and drew. Sec OrigerC» Christians were divided into two parties, the 
letter to Eusebius, 0pp., torn, i., p. 2, cd. friends of philosophy and human learning, 
(U U Rue. [Justin Martyr^ Dial cum Try- and the oppo8erst>f them. The issue of the 
pbo. initium. For proof that Pantanus long contest between them, was, that the 
stedicdphilosophy, see Origen^ in Eusebius, advocates of philosophy prevailed. — Traces 
HisL Eccles., 1. vi., c. 19. Jeromt, de of this controversy may be seen in £ujf&tiit, 
Seriptoribus Illastr., cap. 20. The profi- Hist. Ecclcs., 1. v., c. 28; and in Clement 
eiency of Atkenagoras in philosophy, ap- Alex.y Stromat., lib. i., cap. 1-5. — See M^- 
pears from his Apology, and his Essay on shcim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constant. M., 
tk Resurrertion. That Clemens Alex, was p 276, &c.— Tr.] 

omch addicted to philosophy, is very evi- (11) [The history of the philosopher Am' 
ilent ; see his Stromata, passim. — Concern- monius is involved in great obscurity. AH 
iif the Alexandrian Christian school, see that could bo gathered from antiquity re- 
atrwL Conringims, Antiquitates Academi- spccting him, is given by Brucker, Historia 
C9, pL 29. J. A. Schmidt, Diss, prefixed crit. philos., torn, ii., p. 205. Sco also J. 
to if. Hyperii hibcllum de Catechesi. Do- A. Fahricius, Biblioth. Grrca, lib iv., e. 
ant. Aulisius^ delto Scoole sacre, libr. ii., 26. Whether Ammonius continued a pro- 
cap. 1, S, 21. Geo. Langemacky Historia fcssed Christian, or apostatized, has been 
Citechiainionim, pt. i., p. 88. — See Mosheim, much debated. Porphyry^ who studied un- 
it Reb. Christ., Ac, p. 273, 6lc. — Tr] der Plotinus, «a discinJe of Ammonius, (as 

(10) [This cultivrntion of philosophy by quoted by Eusehius, Hist. Eccles , 1. vi., c. 
CVnatkii tsacbeis, greatly di4>leased those 19), says, be was bom of Christian parentsr 
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of great fecundity of genius as well as eloquence, he undertook to bring all 
•ystems of philosophy and religion into harmony ; or, in other words, to teach 
a philosophy, by which all philosophers, and the men of all religions, the 
Christian not excepted, might unite together and have fellowahip. And 
here especially, lies the difference between this new sect, and the eclectic 
|ihilosophy which had before flourished in Egypt. For the Eclectics held 
that there was a mixture of good and bad, true and false, in all the systems ; 
and therefore they selected out of all, what appeared to them consonant 
with reason, and rejected the rest. But Ammonius held that all sects pro- 
fessed one and the same system of truth, with only some difference in the 
mode of stating it, and some minute difference in their conceptions ; so thai 
by means of suitable explanations, they might with little difficulty b6 brought 
into one body.(12) He moreover held this new and singular principle, 
that the popular religions, and likewise the Christian, must be understood 
and explained according to this common philosophy of all the sects ; and 
that the fables of the vulgar pagans and their priests, and so too the inter- 
pretations of the disciples of Christ, ought to be separated from their re« 
apective religions. 

^ 8. The grand object of Ammonius, to bring all sects and religions into 
harmony, required him to do much violence to the sentiments andopiniona 
of all parties, philosophers, priests, and Christians ; and particiularly, by 
means of allegorical interpretations, to remove very many impediments out 
of his way. The manner in which he prosecuted his object, appears in 
the writings of his disciples and adherents ; which have come down to us 
in great abundance. To make the arduous work more easy, he assumed 
that philosophy was first produced and nurtured among the people of the 
East; that it was inculcated among the Egyptians by HermeSy(\^) and 

but when he came to mature years, embraced openly renounce Christianity, but endeavour- 

the religion of the law», i. c., the pagan re- ed to accommodate himself to the fcelingt of 

ligion. Euscbius taxes Porphyry with false- all parties ; and therefore he was claimed by 

hood in this ; and says, that Ammonius con- both pagans and Christians. Hence, if he 

tinued a Christian till his death, as appears was a Christian, he was a very inconsistent 

from his books, one of which was on the ac- one, and did much injury to its cause. — See 

cordance of Moses with Jesus Christ. Je- Moshcimy de Rebus Clurist., &c., p. 281. — 

rome^ de Script oribus lllustr., cap. 55, says Tr.'\ 

nearly the same. Valcsi^Sy Bayle^ Bos- (12) [The views of this sect are veiy 

nage^ and Dr. Mosheim^ (when he wrote his clearly expressed by Julian^ who waa m 

essay de ecclesia lurbata per recentiores Pla- great devotee of this philosophy, Orat. vi., 

tonicos), agreed with Euscbius and Jerome, contra Cynicos, 0pp., p. 184. — ScA/. In 

But when he wrote his Commentarii do Rob. accordance with the prevalent views of the 

Christ., Dr. Moshcim fell in with the opin- oriental Platonists, *' these philosophers, like 

ion of FabriciuSy Brucker^ and others, (and the Christian Gnostics, supposed all essen- 

which is now the general opinion), that Ku- tial truth to be derived, not from a procees 

febius and Jerome confounded Ammonius of thought, but from direct inward pcrcep- 

thephilosophcr, with another i4ni»noniw«, the tion." G/Wc/fr** Text-book, translated by 

reputed author of a harmony of the GoHpels, Cunningham, vol. i. , p. 112. See also 

aiid other works ; because it can hardly bo Tcnncmann^s Grundriss der Gesch. der 

supposed, that this enthusiastic admirer of Philos., ed. Lcipz., 1S29, ^ 200>202. — Tr,'\ 

philosophy, would have found time or incli- (13) [This appears from the writings of 

nation for composing such books Besides, all his followers, Plotinus, Procius, Porpk^ 

it is said, Ammonius the philosopher pult- ry, Damjosciusy SimpHciuSy and others, 

liahed no books. Still the question remains. And the learned, not without reason, con- 

what were the religious character and creed jecture that all the works of Hermes and 

of this philosopher, in his maturer years 1 Zoroaster, which we now have, originated in 

Dr. Moshem thinks it probable, he did not the schools of these New Platonics.— &:At | 
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Umica paued to the Greeks ; that it naa r liule td>Mured uid defonned 
by the diaputiitjoua Greeks ; bui still by Plato, ihe best interpreter of tbo 
principlea of Hermes and of the nncipiit orieiiinl sages, it was preaerrod 
for the moat part entire ami unsullied ;( 14) that th« rpligions recoived by 
the various nations of the world were not inconsistent with this most ancioiit 
philosophy ; yel that it had Wtst unrortunalely huppeneO, that what the an- 
cienis taught hy symbols Hiid ficiilious stories in the manner of tho Orien- 
tals, bad been undeniood liierHlJy by ihe people and the priests ; and thtti, 
■he minisiera of diviiia providence, (those drmona whom the supreme Loid 
or all hsd placed over the various parts of our world), had erroneously been 
convened into p>ds, and had been worshipped with meny tbIii ceremonies ; 
that therefore the public religions of all nations shoulil be corrected by this 
ancient philosophy : and that it was the sole object of Christ to set bounds 
lo the reigning superstition, and correct the errors which had crept into 
religion, but iioi to abolish altogether the ancient religions. 

^ 0. To these assumptions he added the common doctrines of the Egyp- 
tians, (among whom' he was bom and educated), concerning the universe 
and the deity, as constituting one great vihah, [Panthtixm i\[\5) concern- 
ing the eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, providence, the gov- 
ernment uf this world by demons, and other received docirinea, all of which 
he considered as true and not to be called in question. For it in most ev- 
ident thai the ancient philosophy of the Egyptinns, which they pretended 
to have learned from Hermes, was ihe liatU of the New Phtonic "r Am- 
monian ; and ibe book o( Jamblirhus, de Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, is suflicient 
evidence of the fact. In the ne.it plarr, wiih thrse Egyptian notions he 
united the philusupliy of Plato; which he accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, hy distorting some of the principles of Plates and hy putting )i falsa 
consiruciion on his language.(IO) Finally, the dogmata of the ii<brr sects 
he construrd. as far as was pussihlc-, by means of art, ingemiiiy, and the 
aid uf allegories, into apparent coincidc-iicc with these Egypiiiin and Pla- 
tonic principles. 

^ 10. To tliis Eeyptiaco-Pht(mic philn-inpliy. ilie ingenious and fanati- 
cal man joined a syiitem of moral disci)iiine appHrently of high simciiiy 
and aUBteritv. lie prrmitlcd tbe cnmniini prDple, indeed, lo lite ^^ccortl- 
ing to the bwn of their country and the dictates of n]|lure ; but be directed 
the wi*e tu elevate, by conlcmplatiiin, their tioiils, which were the off- 
•pring of God, above oil earthly ihin^'4 ; and to weaken and emaciatt^ their 
bodiea, which were hostile to the liberty of their souls, by means of hun- 
ger, ihirai, labour, and other ausietii its ;(17) so that they might in the prcs- 

(M| [JumUkkiii.de Mylcnis .Ar-„',v|iiio- /'rnr/n*. Siapliri«ii, JamLlirhat. enJ all iha 

nua. 1. I., c. t. 3. — Stkl.j Nrw Platotiicii. f^fv.forcxtnifi]!: I'orphyry, 

(IS) (On itiii |innci|Jc lliC nliolc philoi- in In* Ue of Ploti^ll^ rap ii.. p. 91 ^5ii/.j 

ophvoriheinciciit E^tuidn wulviiiidi.-<l; (IG) [Tlippniicipla aribw .AininoriiAn and 

■nJ oil It AmrnBHiii creclr*] liti urtirin. Fetplion philomphr, llral (ii^d »ii(l ths 

Thebooli whkhcoraiiKitcr ihe tillrurHrr- uoild connlitute out initirhiHr vhiilf, it 

me/iM Tritmrgttli Scniui ij<^ Nalun Dro- coil him much Ijiwir lo ndurf in hirnionj 

ram, id Avclcpiuma wliirh is ciliiit in Iitlin villi ihc ayilcm uf Plain; who, ai nr lean 

■moiHE the iKOTki of jl/m/ciHt, the iiippoiei] from hi* Tiitii'iis, laiif^ht the clFm,il oxiat- 

Eamtbnit. Prv|ianlio pvannpl , iih. iii., c. 9, UoA Srr }-nhlat on Ihc 'i'lmn-us uf FlutO. 

B^ ibe note on CKiJuvrlt'i Inleil. Sv>tcin, —UrU ] 

Mb. L, p. 4IH. &c. Aiid the aame fund*- <17) [Se« Porpiyry, do Alwlinentia, lib. 

■mMsI prinr.ii>le is tmnwd bj PloHmtu, i., e. ST, Ae., p. S3-34.— 5cU.] 

Vol. 1.— P 
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ent life, attain to cgmmunion with the Supreme Being, and might aaGeiid 
after death, active and unencumbered, to the universal parent, and be for 
ever united with him. And, being bom and educated among Christiana, 
Ammonius was accustomed to give elegance and dignity to these jn^cepta 
by using forms of expression borrowed from the sacred scriptures ; and 
hence these forms of expression occur abundantly in the writings of hia 
followers. (18) To this austere discipline, he superadded the art of so pur* 
gingand improving the imaginative faculty, as to make it capable of seeing 
the demons, and of performing many wonderful things by their assistance. 
His followers called thi-s art Thturgy,(\9) Yet it was not cultivated by all 
the philosophers of Ammonius* school, but only by the more eminent.(20) 
§ 11. That the prevailing religions, and particularly the Christian, might 
not appear irreconcilable with his system, Ammonius first turned the whole 
history of the pagan gods into allegory,(2 1 ) and maintained that those whom 
the vulgar and the priests honoured with the title of Gods, were onlv the 
ministers of God, to whom some homage might and should be paid, yet 
such as would not derogate from the superior homage due to the Supreme 
God i(*22) and in the next place he admitted that Christ was an extraordi* 
nary man, the friend of God, and an admirable Theurge,(2Z) He denied 
that Christ aimed wholly to suppress the worship of the demons, those 
ministers of divine providence ; that, on the contrary, he only sought to wipe 
away the stains, contracted by the ancient religions ;(24) and that his dia- 
ciples had corrupted and vitiated the system of their master.(25) 



(18) [See examples in HierocIcSt on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras ; and in Sim- 
vlichu and Jamblichus. See also MosheinCs 
Diss, de studio Ethnicorum Christianos 
imitandi, in vol. i. of his Diss, ad Hist. £c- 
clcs. pertinent., p. 321. — Schl.'l 

(19) [This worthless science is very sim- 
ilar to what has been called allowable magic, 
and which is distmguished from necromancy, 
or nnlawful magic. It was undoubtedly of 
Egyptian origin. As the Egvptians ima- 
gined the whole world to be full of ^ood and 
evil spirits, they might easily be led to sup- 
pose there must be some way to secure the 
(ivour of these demons. See Augustine, 
de Civit. Dei, 1. x., c. 9, 0pp., tom. vii., p. 
187. — Schl. ** Theurgy is the science con- 
cerning the gods and the various classes of 
■uperior spirits, their appearing to men and 
their operations ; and the art, by means of 
certain acts, habits, words, and symbols, of 
moving the gods to impart to men secrets 
which surpass the powers of reason, to lay 
open to them the future, and to become vis- 
ible to them. This theurgy, which goes 
farther and rises higher than philosophy, was 
first imparted and revealed to men in ancient 
timet, by the gods themselves, and was 
afterwards preserved among the priests. So 
it is described in the booK which bears the 
Dimo of Jamhlichus, de Mystenis Acgyptio- 
nim, lib. i., c. 26-29.** Stueudlin, Gct- 
chichte der Moralphilotopbie, p. 463. — TV.] 



(20) [See concerning the moral syttom 
of the now Platonics, in all its material parts, 
Staeudlin, Geschichte der Moralphilosophie, 
p. 435, &c.— Tr.] 

(21) [See, for examule. Porphyry, dc 
Antro Nymphar. apud llomerum de stygs, 
6Lc.—Schl,] 

(22) [Paul Orosius, Ilistoria, lib. vL, cap. 
l,p. 364. 365.— ScA/.] 

(23) [It cannot be denied that the sect of 
Ammonius embraced some, who were ene- 
mies of Christ and of the Christians. Tbs 
emperor Julian, and some others, arc proof 
of this But AmmoTuus himself honoured 
Christ. And Augustine contended against 
some philosophers of his time, who, as M." 
lowers of Ammonius, honoured Christ, yet 
maintained that the Christians had corrupted 
his doctrine ; dc Consensu Evangelistamnit 
0pp., tom. iii., pt. ii., lib. I, c. 6, ^ II, p. 
5, and c. 8, ^ 14, p. 6, and c. 15, p. 8.— 
Sckl.] 

(24) [Augustine, do (consensu Evangel, 
lib. i., c. 16, p. 8, and c 24, p. 18 Yd 
they admitted that Christ abolished the 
worship of certain demons of an inferior 
order, and enjoined upon men to pray to 
the celestial gods, and espi>cially to the So- 
pn*me (>od. I'his is evident from a paasage 
of Porphyry, quoted by Augustine, dc Cir- 
itato Dei, lib. xix , c. 23, ^ 4, Opp., toiB. 
vii. p. 430. -Sc*/] 

(35) What we have sUtad in tbete m^ 
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J IX This new species of philosophy, imprudently adopted by Origen 
other Christians, did immense harm to Christianity. For it led the 
teachers of it to involve in philosophic obscurity many parts of our religion, 
which were in themselves plain and easy to be understood ; and to add 
to the precepts of the Saviour not a few things, of which not a word can be 
found in the Holy Scriptures. It also produced that gloomy set of men, 
called mystics ; whose system, if divested of its Platonic notions respect- 
ing the origin and nature of the soul, will be a lifeless and senseless corpse. 
It laid a foundation, too, for that indolent mode of life, which was after- 
wards adopted by many, and particularly by numerous tribes of monks; 
and it recommended to Christians various foolish and useless rites, suited 
only to nourish superstition, no small part of which we see religiously ob> 
served by many even<io the present day. And finally, it alienated the minds 
of many in the following centuries, from Christianity itself, and produced 
a heterogeneous species of religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic 
principles combined. And who is able to enumerate all the evils and inju- 
rious effecu, which arose from this new philosophy ; or, if you please, 
from [this Swncretismus] this attempt to reconcile true and false religions 
with each other ? 

§ 13. The number of learned men among the Christians, which was 
small in the preceding century, was larger in this. And yet we scarcely 
find among tnem, rhetoricians, sophists, and orators. Most of those who 
obtained some reputation among them by their learning, were philosophers : 
and they, as before stated, followed the principles of the Eclectics^ and 
gave Plato preference before others. But all Christians were not agreed 
as to the utility of learning and philosophy. Those who were themselves 
initiated in the mysteries of philosophy, wished that many, and especially 
•och as aspired to the office of pastors and teachers, might apply them- 
lelves to the study of human wisdom, so that they might confute the ene- 
mies of truth with more effect, and teach and instruct others with more 
iQccess. But a great majority thought otherwise ; they wished to banish 
lU reasoning and philosophy out of the confines of the church ; for they 
feared that such learning would injure piety. At this time, therefore, broke 
out the war helween faith and reason, religion and philosophy , piety and in- 
tpUigence ; which has been protracted, through all succeeding centuries, 
down to our own times, and which we by all our efforts cannot easily bring 
tt> an end. By degrees, those obtained the ascendency, who thought that 
philosophy and erudition were profitable, rather than hurtful to religion and 
fHrty ; and rules were at length established, that no person entirely illiter- 
ate or unlearned, should be admitted to the office of teacher in the church. 
Yet the vices of the philosophers and learned men, among other causes. 

Urns fpspeciing the doctrines of «4mfnoniu»« New Platonics constantly affirm to have 

we have collected from ibe books and dis- been the author of their philosophy. — [Dr. 

(MSHms of his followers, who are called Mosheim^ in his Commcntarii d* Rebos 

Ktw Flmtontcs. Ammonius himself left no Christ, ante ('Onstsntin. M., ^ 27-3t{, p, 

•ntinirs; and be forbid 'his followers ever 280-398, has srjven a more full account of 

pQblL>lung his doctrines, but they did not Ammonins and his docirineH, and has cited, 

obey bim See Forph^y^ Vita Plotini, csp psrticularly, his chief authorities ; but the 

S, p. 97. ed. Fahrini, lib. iv., Diblioin. substance of his statements is contained in 

Oneea Yet there can be no doubt, tliat the preceding sections, and his most impor- 

•II «e hive stated was invented by Ammo- tant authorities arc referred to in the notes of 

nt^$ humaelU whocn the whole iamily of the SeUegel, which we all here preserved. — TV.] 
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prevented the opposite party from ever being destitute of patrons and ad- 
vocates. Ample proof of this will be found in the history of the foUowiag 
centuries. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

4 I. The form of Charch Government. — ^ 2. Union of Churches in i ProTince. Origiii 
of Councils. — ^ 3. Their too groat Authority gave rise to Metropolitans and Pfttrtarcoi. 
— f 4. Parallel between the Jewish and Christian Priesthood. — § 6. The prineiptl 
Writers. 

6 1. The form of church government which began to exist in the pre- 
ceaing century, was in this century more industriously established and con- 
firmed, in all its parts. One president, or bishop, presided over each churcht 
He was created by the coinmon ^suffrage of the whole people. With the 
presbyters for his council, whose number was not fixed, it was his business 
to watch over the interests of the whole church, and to assign to each/^rei- 
byter his station. Subject to the bishop and also to the presbyters, were 
the servants or deacons, who were divided into certain classes, because all 
the duties which the interests of the church required, could not well be at- 
tended to by them all. 

§ 2. During a great part of this century, all the churches continued to 
be, as at first, independent of each other, or were connected by no consoct- 
ations or confederations.( 1 ) Each church was a kind of small independent 
republic, governing itself by its own laws, enacted or at least sanctioned 
by the people. But in process of time, it became customary for all the 
Christian churches within the same province, to unite and form a sort of 
larger society or commonwealth ; and in the manner of confederated repub- 
lics, to hold their conventions at stated times, and there deliberate for the 
common advantage of the whole confederation. This custom first arose 
among the Greeks, with whom a [political] confederation of cities, and the 
consequent conventions of their several delegates, had been long known; 
but afterwards the utility of the thing being seen, the custom extended 
through all countries where there were CFiristian churches.(2) Such 

(1) [Vet by ancient custom, peculiar re- Christiani magnA veneratione cclebratur 

•pect was paid to the churches founded and From this passage of Tertullian, which was 

governed by the apostles themselves ; and written near the beginning of the third cen* 

such churches were sppcaled to in contro- tnry. Dr. Moshtim (de Rebus Christ., &c., 

versies on points of doctrine, as most likely p. 266, d:c), infers, 1, that provincial conn- 

to know what the apostles had taught See cils had not then been held in Africa, nor 

Irenaua^ adv. Haercs., lib. iii., c. 3, and anywhere except among the GV^fJb ; 8, thai 

TertuUiaUf de Praescript. adv. Haercs., c. councils were considered as human instito- 

86. I1ius AfoiAnm, de Heb. Christ., dec, tions, and as acting only by Aumanai(/Aorif|f; 

p. 258. — Tr] 3, that the provincial councils were held aJ- 

(S) TVrfu^uin, de Jejuniis, cap. 13, p. 711, ways in the same places — certis \n loeia; 

f where we have this very important state- 4. that they did not interfere with the privaU 

ment : Agontur praeterca per Graecias, ilia concerns of individual churches, which were 

certis in locia Concilia ex universis ecclesiis, left to their own management ; but conferred 

per quae etaltiora qoaeque in commune trac- only on greater matters, or such at wert 

UDttti, et ipM representatio totiat oominifl oieomnumimtnest^aUiora — tnctaotiir; 5, 
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eonreiitioiis of delegates from several churches assembled for deliberation, 
were called by the Greeks Synods, and by the Jjatiiis Councils ; and the 
laws agreed upon in them, were called canons^i that is, rules. 

§ 3. These councils, — of which no vestige appears before the middle 
of this century, changed nearly the whole Ibrm of the church. 'For by 
thera, in the first place, the ancient rights and privileges of the people 
were very much abridged ; and, on the other hand, the influence and au* 
thority of the bishops were not a little augmented. At first, the bishops 
did not deny, that they were merely the representatives of their chiirches, 
and that they acted in the name of the people ; but by little and little, they 
made higher pretensions, and maintained that power was given them by 
Cknsl himself, to dictate rules of faith and conduct to the people. In the 
next place, the perfect equality and parity of all bishops, which existed 
in the early times, these councils gradually subverted. For it was neces- 
ciry that one of the confederated bishops of a province should in those 
conventions be intrusted with some authority and power over the others ; 
4UKi hence originated the prerogatives of Metropolitans. And lastly, when 
the custom of holding these councils had extf^nded over the Christian world, 
md the universal church had acquired the form of a vast republic com- 
posed of many lesser ones, certain head men were to be placed over it in 
difierent parts of the world, as central points in their respective countries. 
Hence came the Patriarchs ; and ultimately a Prince of Patriarchs^ the 
Roman pontiff. 

§ 4. To the whole order of men who conducted the afTairs of the 
church, no small honour and profit accrued, from the time they succeeded 
in persuading the people to regard them as successors of the Jewish priests. 
This took place not long after the reign of ^liirta/t, wl»en, upon the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all hope of seeing their common* 
wealth restored. The bishops now wislied to be thought to correspond 
with the high priests of tlie Jews ; the presbyters were said to come in 
place of the priests; aad the deacons were made parallel with the Leviles. 
Those who first drew this parallel between offices so totally different, proba* 
biy made the misrepresentation, not so much iVom design as from ignorance. 

ikit the attending bishops acted as rr/^rc^^nf- called, as occasion required. ()n;;inally 

tftrer of their churches^ and not as men these council:* had no junsdidion; but were 

docbed with authonty from heaven, by vir- mere conventions of dclejzatcs, met to con- 

lae of ihcir office— rrprr«rn/a/io totiujt no- sider and agree upon matters of common 

mmt* Chnshtni. From Greece, the cus- concernment. But they soon be<^an to claim 

kMn of meeting iQ councils extended into power ; to enact and enforce laws, and to 

Sjna and Palestine. £i<j<r6., Hist. Keel , 1. licar and decide controversies. And tho 

T., c S3. We have no certain accounts of &uAo/)ff, instead of appearmj; as the rcprrsent- 

My councils till after the middle of the ter- ativcs of their churchei«, claimed authority 

Mrf century. The earliest of which we from Chriaf, to bind and control the churcli- 

W»e aiiibeotic notice, were those which do- es. See W. C. Zeiglcr^ on the Origin of 

liberated coocemmg the Montanitta^ about Synods, in Henkcns Nouen Ma^azin. band 

AD 170 or 173, (Ei«e6., H. E , ▼. 16), i.,' »l i. O. J. Hanrk's (Jewhichte der 

Md the neit were those assembled to con- christl. kirrhl. (jeselischafiM-VerfaHsung, pe* 

■der the proper time for Easter. — {Euseh^ riod ii., chap, v., vol. i , p. 90. <Vc. C. W, 

HE,v23.) All the»e councils are placed F Walch^ Historic der Kireheiiversatnml., 

^ Eluehtus, under the rci^n of Cammoduit Introd., ^ 3, 4, and b. i., ch i.. 84'ct. ii , p 

« A D. I30-I!>2 In the tAiri century, 82. dec , ch ii., p. IH, vVc. — Jm Hmghum, 

csuncilt became frequent. Provincial coun- Oriffines Ecclcs., vol. vii., p. 4.S, dec. and 

cii were DOW beld. perhaps throughout the Sir 7^. King, Constitution, dec., of the Pkim. 

wodA ; sod ifocial councils wens Ckurch, cb. %. — TV.] 
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But this idea being once introduced and approved, drew after it other eiw 
rors, among which I will mention only this, that it established a wider dif- 
ference between teachers and learners than accords with the nature of the 
Christian religion. (3) 

§ 5. Among the doctors of this century, whose writings rendered them 
particularly famous in after uges, was Justin Martyr; a converted phi- 
losopher, who had dipped into nearly every sect in philosophy. He was 
pious, and possessed considerable learning, but he was sometimes an in- 
cautious disputant, and was ignorant of ancient history. We have amoos 
other works of his, two Apologies for the Christians, which are justly held 
in great estimation. (4) Jr^iKBuSf bishop of Lyons in France, whose only 

(3) [This comparison uf Christian teach- opinions not always satisfactoiy. Yet beinf 
en with the Jewish priesthood, among other the first of the learned divines, and avery xeal- 
consequences, led the former to lay claim to ous and active Christian, be merits our par- 
iilkes and Jirst fruiU ; of which we find ticular attention. His life and writings art 
mention, before the times of Corutantine. described by Eusebius, Hist. Ecclea., L iv., c. 
Perhaps a desire to increase their revenues, 1 1, 12, 16-18. Jerome^ de Scriptor. lUustr., 
which were both small and precarious, led c. 23. PhotiuSt Biblioth., ccxzxii., and otb- 
some'of the bishops to apply Jewish law to crs among the ancienta; and by Core, Dm 
the Christian church. That they claimed /^in, Lofi^fntf, Afaran,jift/»cr,( Hist, oif the 
first fruitSf as of divine right, in this ccntu- Chh , vol i.,p. 161, &c., ed. Boston, I82S.) 
ry, is clear from Iremtus, contra Hieres., 1. J Kaye, (account of the writings and opis- 
iv., c. 17 and 34. That tithes were not yet ions of Justin Martyr^ I«ond., 1829, 8vo), a 
claimed, at least in the Latin church, appears writer in the Christian Examiner, for Nov., 
from the latter of these passages in /rrntfi/^. Cambridge, 1829; and others anoong the 
Yet in the Greek and Oriental churches, modems. — About A.D. 140, or as some 
tithes began to be claimed earlier than among think, much later in life, he composed two 
the I^atins ; and probably in \\i\9 second cen- learned treatises against the pagans, as wtt 
tury, for the Greek writers of the third cen- learn from Evsebius^ (Hist. £ccl., iv., 18X 
tury, and the apostolic constitutions, (which and Jerome^ (ubi sup), which are generally^ 
seem to contam the ecclesiastical laws of supposed to be the Cohortatio ad GrBcoa, 
the Greek church), mention tithes as a thing and Oratio ad Grbcos, still found in hie 
then well known. — Sec Mosheim^ de llebus printed works. The substance of the for- 
Christianor., &c., p. 271. — »7V.] mcr, which is the largest, is this: "The 

(4) [Justin Martyr^ was the son of Pris- Greeks have no sources of certain and sai- 
eus and mndson of Bacchius, pagan Gre- isfactory knowledge of religion. What their 
cians, settled at Flavia Ncapolis, (Naplous), poets state concerning the gods is ridiculboa 
the ancient Sichcm in Samaria. See Apol- and absurd. Jupiter^ for example, accwd- 
og. i., c. i. He had successive masters in ing to Horner^ would have been incarcerated 
philosophy. Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, by the other gods, if they had not feared 
and lastly Platonic. He travelled much, and Briarcus. And Jupiter himself betrayed 
was very eager in the pursuit of knowledge, his weakness by his amours. Mars and Vc- 
and especially rcspectmg the Divine Being, nus wore wounded by Diomede^ dec. Tkm- 
When about 23 years old, as is conjectured, Ics derived all things from water ; AnaaA" 
and about A.D. 137, he was converted to fncncs.Uoxxi air; HeraclituSt from fire, dec. 
Christianity, in consequence of being direct- But it is not possible for the human mind te 
•d l>y an aged Christian, to go to the Bible, search out divine things ; it needs aid from 
as the source of true philosophy. Ho after- above ; it must be moved by the divine Spir- 
wards spent most of his time at Home ; it, as the lyre must by the plectrum. This 
where he lived as a Christian philosopher, and was the fact with the Hebrew prophets; 
devoted all his talents to the furtherance of the who besides, were much older than the 
gospel. At last, about A.D. 168, he suffered Grecian poets, lawgivers, and philosophers, 
martyrdom, one CresccnSy a pagan philoso- Even the heathen writers admit the high anti- 
pher, being his accuser, and on the simple quity of the Jewish legislation, e. g ^Po^emon^ 
charge of his being a Christian. His wri- Appion, Ptolemy Mendesius^ HeUaniat^ 
tings are numerous, erudite, all of them Iheo- dec. and PAi/o, Josephus^ and Diodorus Sie* 
logical, and all of a polemic character. His ulus confirms it. An Egyptian king, PtoUm^ 
style is harsh and inelegant, his temper is ar- f Philadclphua), therefore, caused Uie ancient 
dmit and decisive, and his aigumenu and Hebrew books to be translated into GrMk« 
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remaining writings are his five Books against the Heretics ; which, thoogh 

preserred only in a Latin translation from the original Greek, a're a splen* 

by 70 men, who were enclosed in as many the sick in a wonderful manner ; Christiana 
separate cells ; when they ha4 finished their assert the same of Christ, &c. The gnrand 
ttanalationa, they were found perfectly agree- of this correspondence lies in this, that tht 
iqg, not only in the sense but in the words, demons, who are the authors of the pagan 
Justin himself had seen the vestiges of religions, and to whom the pagan worship it 
these cells. The Greeks derived their best paid, copied beforehand the bistoiy of Christ, 
thoughts from the Hebrews. Thus Orpheus, m order to prejudice the truth. Yet they 
Hamer^ Sohtij FythagaraSj and PUUo, are omitted to copy the cross^ which is the ap* 
known to hare acquired their best knowl- propriate sign of the power of Christ ; (and 
edge in Egypt. Hence, Orpheus, the Sib- therefore it is found indispensable in natura, 
fls. Homer, Sophocles, 6lc., were enabled e. g,, in the yards of a ship.) Also, by the 
la write about the unity of God, the judg- ascent of Stmon Magus to heaven, thi^ 
■ent after death, dec. When PUio, for in- sought to imiute the ascension of Chrisi ; 
stance, says : Virtue must be given to men and since the Romans themselves have erect- 
by the Deity ; he borrowed the idea from ed a statue to this Simon as a god ; they 
the prophets ; and to conceal the fact, he should more readily do the same to Chrisi. 
substituted virlitf in place of the /fo^y<Sjnn/. Christianity is true, litis is demonstrable 
When he says : Time beean with heaven ; from the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
it is clear that he borrowed from Moses* wri- (Here again, the antiquity of the Old Teats- 
thws, dec. Since therefore, the Grecian mcnt is asserted ; and the principle main- 
phunopbers themselves confess their igno- tained, that the Greeks borrowed horn tfae 
rsDce, and the Sibyls direct to the coming of Hebrews.) Also, the prophecies of Cftrisf, 
Christ, men should go to the prophets, as to concerning his ascension to heaven, and the 
the source of sll truth.*' — The shorter work, destruction of Jerusalem, which have besD 
entitled Oratio ad Grvcos, is similar in its fulfilled, prove the truth of Christianity, 
contents. Indeed, this may serve as a fair Chrtst is the Logos, (the reason or tnlM- 
specimen of the ground taken by the Chris- ligence) of which all men participate ; so 
tian fathers generally, in their controversies that every one who has ever lived according 
with learned pagans. About A. D. 150, or to Lo^o^, (r«a«an), was a Christian. The de- 
ls some think, 10 or 12 years earlier. Justin mens, whose worship is prostrated by Chria- 
pteaented his earliest or long Apology for tianity, arc the authors of the persecutions 
the Christians to the emperor /tn/oRinux /'i- against Christians.'* — Some points in this 
MS : and a hitle before his death, or after Apology sre here omitted, l^ccause contain* 
A.D. 160, his other Apology, an imperfect ed in the other summaries. 
copy of which is improperly called his first The shorter Apology commences with an 
Apologv. Thesubstanceof the larger .\poI- account of some persecutions; which are 
ogy, which is written with liitio metliod, ascribed to the malice of the demons. It 
is this : ** Why are Christians condemned then gives reasons why Christians do not 
nerely for their name, without inquiry wheth- shun martyrdom; and al&o, why God per- 
er they are malefactors 1 I^^t tfus be inves- mits persecution. ** God intnistcd the gov- 
tigated ; then punish the guilty, and lot the ernment of the world to angels : these af- 
ianocent go free. The Christians sre ac- terwards apostatized from God, and taking 
cosed of ai4mm; but unjustly. Theywor- human wives, begat the demons; and by 
ibp God the Father, the Son, and the pro- them and their offspring, the human race is 
phetic or divine Spirit. They offer inueed now oppressed and ruined. God would be- 
Do sacnfices : but they believe God requires fore this have destroyed the world, had be 
Christians are ridiculed for expect- not spared it for the sake of the Christiana. 



iag a kingdom of Christ ; but unjustly. The Yet it is to be destroyed hereafter, and by 

kingdom which they expect, is not an earthly fire. Jesru Christ is su))erior to Socrates ; 

kii^om ; if it were, bow could they so for no one ever died for the doctrine of the 

dieerfully meet death 1 Christianitv is not latter. l*hc constancy of Christians under 

io totally unhke everything believed by the persecution is evidence of their innocence.** 

pagans. l*he pagans expect a judgment af- — These summaries of Justifies Apologies 

ler death ; so do the Christians. The for- are specimens of the ground taken by all the 

aermake Hhadamanthus the judge ; thelut- ancient A|)ologiHts, whose works have come 

Ur, Jesus Christ. The pagans believe, that down to iis. — Desides tlie four uorks now 

many oaen were sons of Jupiter ; Christians mentioned, Justin wrote a book, dc Monar- 

beiievc, that Jesus was the Son of God. chia Dei, proving the divine unity in oppe- 

The pegsne aasert, that MscmUpius healed aition to polytheiam, by testimonies from the 
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did monument of antiquity.(5) Alhenagoras was no contemptible phi* 
ioBopher ; and his Apology fur tho Christians, and his treatise on the resur- 
rectjon of the body, display both learning and genius.(6) Theopkylus^ 

Old Testament and likewise from pagan test. Evsebius has also preseired part of 

writers, (Euscbius, H. £., iv. 18). The a letter of his to FUmnuSt an apostate to 

latter part of the book probably is preserved. Gnosticism, with whom Jreiutus had beeo 

—Against the Jews ho composed, in the intimate in his youth. Some other small 

latter part of his life, his Dialogus cum Try* works of his are mentioned by the ancienta. 

I^one Judso. Ho defends Christianity Sec EusebiiUt Hist. Ecclea., 1. t., c. 1&, 

■gainst the Jews, chiefly by arguments from 20, 24, 26. Jerome, de Scriptor. illuatr., 

the ancient prophecies and types of Christ cap. 33. — But the great work of Irerueus 

in the Old Testament. He also wrote a is his Examination and Confutation of the 

book against Marcioti, and another airaiiist misnamed {yvuaig) knowledge, in ▼. Books, 

all tho heresies ; both of which are unfortu- commonly called Libri contra HsBreeea* 

nately lost. So are his book concerning tiu The work is altogether polemic ; and is di- 

«m/, (in which he collected the opinions of rccted particularly against Valentinu* ; yet 

the philosophers on that subject), and his so as to be a confutation of all the Gnostics, 

book entitled, Psaltes. There are several and a defence of the catholic faith against 

other works now extant under his name, most of tho heretics of that age. 'Jlie book 

which are cither doubted or denied to be contains much information, respecting tho 

his : namely, an Epistle to Diognetus ; and early heretics* their origin, sentiments, and 

another to Zenas and Serenus ; 146 Ques- characters ; also respecting the state of the- 

tions and their solutions, to the Orthodox ; ological science in thai age, tlio doctrines 

Exposition of the true Faith (on the Trin- generally received and taught, and the man- 

ity) : Metaphysical Questions (Qucstiones ner of suting and defending them. But nn- 

Grccanicac) and answers ; Questions to the fortunately, tho original Greek is lost, ex> 

Greeks, and their answers refuted ; a con- cept the extracts preserved by Etuebiua^ 
futation of some Aristotelian doctrines, drc. • EpiphatuuSt and others ; and the Latin 

JustiiCs works make a considerable folio translation, which is very ancient, is ex- 

volume. They were well edited, Paris, trcmely barbarous, and sometimes scarcely 

1636, reprinted Cologne, 1630 : but still intelligible. — Ircmtiut was an ardent and 

better in tho Benedictine ed., by Prudent, sincere Christian, and a discreet and amiable 

Maran, Paris, 1742. Thirlby^s cd. of the man. He possessed considerable learning 

dialogue, I^nd., 1722, fol, is good. The and influence; but his mind does not ap- 

two Apologies, with those of Tertullian pear to have been one of the highest order, 

and Minutiws Felix, are given in English As an interpreter of Scripture, like all tho 

by W. Reeve, Lond., 1707, 2 vols. 8vo. — early fathers, he was too fond of tracing al- 

7V.] Icgorics ; and as a theologian, few of the 

(5) [Irenceus, who was active during tho moderns will account him entirely correct in 

last half of this century, was bom and edu- principle, or perfectly conclusive in his res« 

cate<l in Asia Minor, under Polycarp and soilings. — See. concerning his life and wri- 

Papias, About A.D. 150, Pothinua and tings, Cave, Du Pin, Massuet, (works of 

others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and Ireneus), the Acta Sanctor., torn. v.. June, 

Vienne in France ; and Ireruetu, then a p. 335. Histoire litterairo de la France, 

young man, is supposed to have been one torn, ii., p. 51 ; and Milncr, Plist. of the 

of those missionaries. Ho remained a prcs- Chh.. century iii., ch. i., vol. i.. p. 215, ed. 

byter till the death of Pothinus, .\.D. 177, Boston, 1822. — Tho best editions of his 

when ho succeeded him in the episcopal works, arc, by Grabe, Lond., 1702, fol.; 

chair at Lyons, which ho tilled till about and the Benedictine, by MtuMuet, Paris, 

A.D. 202, tlic time of his martyrdom. 1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tomi, fol.— Tr.] 
While a presbyter ho was sent to Rome by (6) [Athcnagonu, one of the most elegant 

his churcn, concerning the affair of Monta- and able writers the church has produced, 

nu8. He is supposed to have composed is scarcely mentioned by any of the fathers, 

the letter written in the name of the church- Methodius, about A.D. 285. quoted from 

es of Lyons and Vienne, givinj^^ the graphic him; (Seo Epiph. Hacres-, 65), Philip Si» 

account of their persecution in A.D. 177. detrs^ about A.D. 400, gives some account 

He likewise took an active part in the con- of him ; (in DodioeWs Di*s. on Irenaeus, p. 

troversy respecting Easter, AD. 196 ; and 408), and Photius, (Bibliothcca), in the ninth 

wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, on the century, speaks of him. This is all the f»» 

subject ; and also to the presbyter Blastua, thcrs tell ut. It appears from the title of his 

who wss deposed st Rome during that con- apology, that he was s Christian philosopbst 
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bitbop of Antioch, has left us three Books, addressed to one Autolycns, in 
defence of Christianity, which are erudite but not well digested.(7) Clem' 
tns Alexandrinus, a presbyter and head of the catechetic school at Alex- 
andria, was a man of extensive reading, and especially in the works of 
ancient authors. This is manifest from the works of his that remain, 
namely, his Stromata^ his Paedagogus, and ad Graeeos Exhortatio. Bat 
be was infected with very great errors, into which he was betrayed by his 
excessive love of philosophy : nor are his works to be recommended, as 
exhibiting good arrangement and perspicuity of siyle.(8) In the Latin 

of Athens ; ind that be wrote his Apology tions, and on them rests a large part of 'his 

in the reign of the emperors Marau ana argfuments. For example : about the middle 

Ceuumodtu. — Pkiiip SideteSf who is a wri- of the second l)ook, be makes {rv upxy) tn 

ter of little credit, says, he presided in the the beginnings Gen. i., I, to mean, ly Christ. 

•cbool at Alexandria, before Pantaemu ; The constitntion by which vegetsbk's spring 

which is contradicted bv Eusebitu ; and that up from seeds and roots, was designed to 

be was converted to Cnristianity, by reading teach the resurrection of our bodies. 11)6 

the Scriptures with a design to confute them ; dry lands sunounded by seas, denote the 

which may be true. Dr. Mosheim^ in his church surrounded by enemies. The sun 

Diss, de vera aetate Apologetici Athenag. is a type of God ; as the moon is of man, 

(Dissent, ad Hist. Ecclea., vol. i., p. 269, that frail, changeable creature. The three 

4c.), has proved, that the Apolojjy was days preccdmg the creation of the sun and 

written A.D. 177, the very year of ihe per- moon, {rvnoi eiaiv rpiddoc ri OcS), are 

•ecations at Lyons and Vienne. Athenag- typical of the Trinity of God and his Word 

arav descants on the same topics as Justin and his Wisdom, ('ibis is said to be the 

Mtrtyr^ and employs the same arguments ; earliest occurrence of the word Trinity, in 

bat his composition is immensely superior the writings of the fathers.) 'ihe fixed stars, 

u to style and metliod. — His other work, do among which the sun moves, indicate righ- 

Resarrectione, is written with equal ele- teous and holy men who sene God ; and the 

gance, and contains the arguments used in planets denote heretics and apostates, dec, 

that age, lo sup()ort the doctrine of the res- d:c — Yvt the work is not all of tliis charac- 

Qirection of the body against the objections ter. It contains much that is instructive 

of philosophers. — His works, besides being and solid ; and is written in a plain, familiar 

pnntcd separately by Edw. Dcchair, Oxford, style. — 7V.] 

1706, Sto^ are commonly subjoined to those (S) [Titus Flavius Clemens, whether bom 

o( Justin Martyr ; and the licst editions are at .\thcns or Alexandria, was a pa^an in early 

those of Grabe, Ix>iid., 1802, and Massuet, life, and devoted himself to philosophy. He 

Paris, 1710. — Tr.] travelled in Greece, in south Italy, in Coelo- 

(7) [TA^0/>Ay/H» was madcbishopof Anti- Syria, in Palestine, and lastly in Kgypt, 

och in Syria, A D. 168, and died al>out A.D. where he was a pupil of Pantaenus the mas- 

183orlS3. The best accounts of him by the trr of the Christian school at .Mexandria. 

ancients, arc those of EusebiuSf Hist. Kc- liccoming a Chnstian, ho was niudo a pres- 

des, I. iv , c. SO, S3, and Jerome, de Scriptor. byter of the Alexandrian church, and suc> 

lOostr, c 2.). — He appeara to have been a coeded his preceptor Pantaenus, as master 

converted pa^an, a man of reading, a decided of the catechetic or divinity school. He 

and active Christian pastor, sound in faith, tan^hl with great applause durin<T the reign 

and lealous for the truth. He is not meta- of iSererus, (A.D. 193-21 1). and had Origen 

physical, but still is rather a dry and argu- and other eminent men of the third century, 

•eotative writer. He com{)08cd a l>ook for pupils. A l>out .A.D. 202. he retired into 

against Hermogenes; and another against Palestine and Syria, for a short time, to 

Mmretsm; and a Commentary on the four avoid iiersocution. He is sup]<o.«'ed to have 

Gospels; all of which are lost. His creat died about A.D. 220. — (Vemejtt hnd vaat 

work, and the only one which has reached learning, a lively imagination, ^rent fluency, 

ns, IS his three Books, addressed tohispa^an considerable discriininution. and \\as a bold 

Cnend i4u/o/yriijr, in rind ication of Christian- and inde]>endent speculotnr. 'Iliat he had 

ity. Here he takes much the saino tjruund tnio fiiety. and held thr rs.trntial truths of 

with Justin Martyr and the other A{k)!o- tiir (io^pcl, t* admitted by all; but no one 

gifts; but he descends more into drtail. in his uf tlio fathers, except Origen, has Iwen mors 

poof* from Scripture and from history. Ho cen.oiired in modern times, for an excessive 

» fend of allegorical and fanciful interprets- attachment to philosophy or metaphysical 

Vot. I.— Q 
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language, scarcely any writer of this century elucidated or defended iIm 
ChriBtian religion, except TertuUian, He was at first a jurisconsult, then 
-i presbyter at Carthage, and at last a follower of Montanus. We have ▼«- 
rious short works of his, which aim either to explain and defend the truth, 
or to excite piety. Which were the greatest, his excellences or his de* 
fects, it is difficult to say. He possessed great genius ; but it was wild 
and unchastened. His piety was active and fervent ; but likewise gloomy 
and austere. He had much learning and knowledge ; but lacked discre- 
tion and judgment : he was more acute than solid.(9) 



theology. He was a trne EcUctic^ which he 
alao professed to be ; that is, he followed no 
master implicitly, but examined and judged 
for himself. Yet his education and the at- 
mosphere in which he lived, led him to lean 
cowards Platonism and Stoicism. His creat 
error was, that he overrated the value of phi- 
losophy or human reason, is a guide in mat- 
ters of religion. He also indulged his ima- 
gination, as all the learned of his age did, to 
excess ; and construed the Bible allegori- 
cally, and fancifully.-— His three principal 
works, which have reached us, constitute 
9ne whole. His Eshortatio ad Grecos was 
intended to convince and convert pagans. 
It exposes the nakedness of polytheism, and 
demonstrates the truth and excellence of 
Christianity. His Psdagogus, in iii. Books, 
was intended to instruct a young convert in 
the practice of Christianity. It is sn indif- 
ferent performance, dwells much on trivial 
rules of conduct, and does not go to the 
bottom even of external morality. His 
Stromata, in viii. Books, (the last of which 
is not the genuine 8th Book), ore written 
without method, or in a most discursive 
manner. In them Clement attempts to give 
the world his most profound thoughts and 
speculstions on theology, and on the kindred 
sciences. — He has also left us a practical 
treatise, entitled Quis dives ille sit, qui sal- 
vetur; in which his object is to show to 
what temptations and dangers the rich are 
exposed. There are ascribed to him, and 
printed with his works. Extracts from the 
writings of Tkeodotus and the Oriental philos- 
ophy, (the contents of some one's note-book, 
respecting the Gnostics) ; and Selections 
from the Prophets, (of no great value), which 
may have been taken from the loose papers 
of Clement, yet are dubious. — Eusebitu and 
Jerome mention works of his, which are now 
lost. Of these the principal, are libri viii. 
Hypotyposeon, a compendious exposition of 
the O. and N. Testament. The others were 
tracts ; de Paachate, de Jejunio, de Obtrec- 
tatione. Exhortatio ad Patientiam, and Can- 
on Ecclesiastic us. or de Canonibus Eccle- 
fiaiUcis. — ^The character and writings of 
C(mmn<, have been elaborately investigated 



by various persons, among whom are N. U 
A ovrry (A pparat. ad Biblioth. Patr); J. O, 
Walch (Miscellanea Sacra) ; J. Brucker, 
(Hist. crit. philos.) ; and A. Neandtr, Kir- 
chengesch., vol. i. — The best edition of his 
works, is that of Potter^ Oxon., 1715, foL 
-Tr.] 

(9) Those who wish further information 
concerning these writers, their defects, and 
their works, arc directed, — and the direction 
is given once for all, — to consult those au- 
thors, who treat professedly of the Ecclesi- 
astical Writers; namely, J. A. Fabricitu, 
Bibliotheca Greca, and Biblioth. Latina. 
W. Cave^ Historia Litteraria Scriptor. £c- 
cles. L. Elites du Pin and Remigius Ctl- 
licr, in their Bihliothecas of Eccles. Writers 
in French ; and otliers. 

[ Quintus Scptimius Florens TertuUianut 
was the son of a pagan centurion of procon- 
sular rank, and bom at Carthage about A.D. 
160. He was bred to the law ; but becom- 
ing a Christian, was made a presbyter in the 
church of Carthage, where he appears to 
have spent his whole life. About A.D. 300, 
he embraced the sentiments of the Montan- 
ists ; which he afterwards defended with his 
usual ardour. He is said to have lived to a 
great ago ; and yet he is suppos^ to have 
died about A.D. 220.— Jerome, de Scriptor. 
Illustr., c. 63. Eusebiut, Chronicon. ami. 
16 Seven, and others, give him a high char- 
acter. Jerome tcUs us, that Cyprian, bp. of 
Carthago, was accustomed to read some por- 
tions of his works daily ; and in calling fw 
this author, used to say : Da maffistrum, 
brinfr my master. He wrote with great 
force, and displayed much both of erudition 
and acuteness ; but his stylo is concise, 
harsh, and extremely diflicult for modem 
readers. His diction and his spirit too, it hai 
been supposed, were extensively propagated 
in the I^aiin church. — His works consist of 
about 30 short treatises, and are nearly all 
of a polemic cast, argumentative, vitupera- 
tive, and severe. Tl^y may be dividea into 
three classes ; namely, apologetic, or in con- 
troversy with pagans and Jews ; — doctrinal^ 
or confutations of heretics; — and moral, in 
deionce or confatation of certain practices 
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Of ioIm of conduct — Of the >ir</ class are CtslittUist and de Mcnogamia ; two tracts 
Us AfoUgthcum, and td Naliomes LUnri tt. on the same subject ; namely, the criminality 
These are only different editions of the of second mairiaffes : Je Jejuniis mdv. Fsy- 
SMDO work ; and were composed about A.D. ekieoM ; against the orthodoi, in defence of 
196 : — tU Testimomo amma ; the testimony the Montanist principles about fasting : 4§ 
•f conscience or common sense to the truthis PuiicUia ; that offenders, especially by un- 
naiBtained by Chhstiasa I'^^d ScapuUm, chastity, should never be restored to com- 
« pagan magistrate ; an expostulation with munion in the church : de Pallio ; against 
him, (A.D. Ill) : — ^vtrms Judaeat ; pro- wearing the Roman toga, and recoounend- 
Tiog from the O. T. that Jcmu* was the ing in place of it, the Grecian jiallium or 
Meisiah, and Christianity true. — In all these, cloak. — These arc all the works of Tertul- 
be takes the same ground with Justin Mmr- lian, which have reached us. Among hit 
lyr and the other apologists of that age. — lost works, were seven fiooks in defence of 
Of the Btcond or doctrinal class, are : d« the Montanists ; one on the Believer's hope ; 
BnptiMmo; against one QuintUla, who re- one on Paradise, and one on Aaron's gar* 
jscted baptism altogether : de Pr^scrqftion- ments. The best editions of his works, sre, 
ibMM kareticorum; a confutation of all her- by RigaUiuSt Paris, 1634, and 1641, fol. ; 
ssies collectively, on general principles : and by Scmier, Halle, 1769-73, 5 vols. 8vo» 
Ukri V. adv. Mardonem, (A.D. 307), and with s 6th vol. by Windorf, containing in- 
•tngle books againat the Valenttnians, Prax- dices snd a fflossary, 1776. 
CSS and Hermogenes : — Semiace, or Scor- Besides the writers above roentiooed, 
^MCMfn, adv. Gnotticos^ or de bomo martifrii ; whose works have been preserved, there 
that is, an Antidote against the Scorpions, were many others in this century, of whose 
i. e., the Gnostics, who have no martyrs works we have only extracts preserved by 
aniong them : de Came Ckriati ; that Christ the fathers. Of these, a catalogue embn- 
truiv died on the cross ; maintained against cinff such as sre mentioned by Eusehiiu in 
the I)oceta : de Resurrectione ; of the same his Eccles. History, snd by Jerome, de Scrip- 
tSDOur with the last : de Anima ; against toribus lUustribus, is here subjoined, 
the philoec^phers ; their notions of the soul Papias, bp. of llicrapolis in Pbry^ia, con- 
confuted. — In attacking the heretics, he temporary with Ignatius^ in the beginning of 
takes much the same ground with Irenaus. the century. He wrote five Books, contain- 
— >Most of his works of the third class, were ing traditional accounts of Christ, his apoa- 
written after he became a Montanist, and are tics, and others of the primitive times. He 
in defence of the rigid principles of that is naid to have advocated the doctrine of the 
asct, or in opposition to the opinions and Millennium. Euseb.y iii. 39. Jerome, c. 18. 
practice of Cnristians in general. The two Quadratus, bp. of Athens. He wrote an 
int. however, were written in his early life, Apology for the Christians, presented to the 
and are of a different character: viz., de Kmperor iii/rian, A.D. 123 or 131. Euseb,, 
OratHtme ; on prayer in general, and the iv., 3. Jerome, c. 19. 
Lord's prayer in particular : Liber ad Mar- Aristidcs, an eloquent Christian philoso- 
tvres ; designed to comfort and animate pher of Athens, at the same time presented 
laem in their dying moments : de Speetacu- sn Apology. Euseb., iv., 3. Jerome, c. SO. 
ka^ snd de Idoiolairia ; warnings to Chris- Afinppa Castor, contemporsry with the 
tuns sgamst attending theatres, and other two last. He was ** a very learned man ;** 
idolatrous rites : Labn ii. ad uxorem ; warn- and wrote a confutation of the 24 Booka of 
ing her against a second marriage, if abe Basihdes the heretic. Euscb,, iv., 7. Jc- 
AM become a widow; and especially rom^, c. 21. 

igainst marrying a |)agan : — de Paniieniia ; Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who resided 

so penance and humiliation for sin : de Pa^ st Corinth and at Home. He wrote shout 

tientui. — All the preceding of this class, A.D. 160, five Books of Eccles. Memoires, 

probably written before he became an from the crucifixion of Christ to his own 



avowed Montanist : — de coronamiUtts ; jus- times. Euseb., iv., 8, 22, and iii , 19, 20, 

tifying and commending a soldier who re- 32. Jerome, c. 22. 

fused a military crown, and was punished Jlff/i/o, bp. of Sardis. He wrote an ApoU 

far it : — de velandis vtrgintbus ; aj;ainst the osry, besides various short works ; namely, 

custom of the young ladies appearing abroad de Pascha (the time of Easter) ; de Vita 

■nveiied . — dehabitu muiiebri; reprehension Prophctarum ; de Ecclcsia ; do Die Domin- 

of the ladies for their attention to dress : ica ; de Scnsibua ; de Fide : do Plasmato ; 

it CuHu ftrminarym ; much the same ; do Anima et Corpore ; de Bsptismate ; do 

OQ their adorning their persons:— ii« Fugain Vcritatc ; de (ieneratione Christi ; de Pro- 

ferseeuitone ; that no one should retire for phetia ; de Phibxenia ; a book entitled Cla- 

tiliKy in time of peraecution : Exhoriaho vis ; de Diabolo, de Apocalypse Joanntt, do 
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Corporalt Deo. Enseb., iv., 26. Jerome, 
C.24. 

ApoUinarie, bp'. of Hierapolis in Pbryeit, 
A«D. 170. He wrole an Apology ; five 
books against the pagans ; do Veritate, libri 
iL ; adv. Cataphrygas ; adv. Judaeos, libri 
ii. Eyseb.f iv., 27. Jerome, c. 16. 

Dionysius, bp. of Corintb, from about 
A.D. 170. He was an active and influen- 
tial man, and wrote valuable epistles to sev> 
oral churches and their bishops ; namely, to 
the churches of Sparta, Athens, Nicomedia, 
Gortyna and others in Crete, Amaatris and 
others in Pontus ;* and to Pinitus, a Cretan 
bp., and Victor, bp. of Home. Euseb., iv., 
28. Jerome, c. 27. 

Tatian, a rhetorician, and disciple o( Jut- 
tin Martyr. After the death of Juntin^ he 
■werved from the common path, and became 
founder of a rigorous sect called Encratites. 
Ho flourished about A.D. 170, and wrote an 
Apology, under the title of Oratio contra 
Grrcos, which is still extant and usually 
printed with tlie works of Justin Martyr. 
Ho is ssid to have composed many other 
works ; among which a Diatessaron, or Har- 
mony of the four Gospels, and a treatise on 
Perfection after the pattern of Christ, are 
particularly meiitionccl. Eustbius, iv., 29. 
Jerome, c. 29. Clem. Alex., Strom, iii., 12. 

Mtisanus, of the same ago. wrote against 
the Encratites. Jerome, c.tM. Eusebius, 
iv., 2H. 

Modcstu^, of the snme age, wrote a book 
against Mamun, which Eusebius says ex- 
ceeded all other confutations of that heretic. 
Eusebius, iv., 25. Jerome, c. 32. 

Bardfsanes, a Syrian of Edcs.sa, of (he 
■ame age, an eloquent and acute rcasoner. 
Ho was first a Valcntinian ; but afterwards, 
wrote against that and other scctn. His 
works were numerous, which his Admirers 
translated from Syriac into Greek. His 
dialogues against Marcinn, and his treatise 
on Fate, are particularly commended. — Ku- 
eebius, iv., 30. Jrrome, c. 33. 

Victor, bp. of Rome. A.D.I 94-203. His 
leal respecting the right day for Easter, led 
bim to write several epistles on that subject. 
EuMcbius, v., 24. Jerome, c. 34. Nothing 
of his retpains ; though two spurious epistles 
with his name, are still extant. 



PgnianuM, a Christian philosopher of Al 
exandria, and head of the Catedietic tchool 
there, before Clement. He was t learned 
and active Christian ; and wrote much, ptr- 
ticularly in explanation of the Scriptures ; 
but none of his works remain. He Tisited 
India, or Arabia Felix, as a missionanr, and 
had vast influence in the church. EuMtb.^ 
v., 10. Jerome, c. 36. 

Rhodon, an Asiatic Greek, but educated 
at Rome under Taiian. He wrote much ; 
and in particular, on the Hexaemeron, (the 
six days of creation) ; a treatise against jllkr- 
cion ; and another against the Phrygians or 
Cata Phrygians, the disciples of MonUuntf, 
Euseb. ,'\., 13. Jerome, c. 37. 

Miltiades, who flourished in the reign of 
Commodus, A.D. 180-192. He wrote an 
Apology ; a work against the Cataphrygtans ; 
two books aoainst the pagans ; and two oth- 
ers against tne Jews. Euseb., v., 17. Je* 
rome, c. 39. 

ApoUoniu*. an eloquent Greek writer, au- 
thor of a long and much valued confutation 
of the Cataphrygians. Euseb., v., 18. Jo- 
rome, c. 40. 

Seravion, ordained bp. of Antioch A.D. 
191. He wrote an epistle concerning tbo 
Montanists or Cataphrygians ; another to 
Domninus, an apostate to Judaism ; and a 
tract concerning the spurious Gospel aacri- 
bed to Peter. Eusebius, vi., 12. Jerome^ 
c. 41. 

Apolfonius, a Roman senator and martyr 
under Commwlus. His eloquent defence at 
his trial, was committed to writing. Euu^ 
bius, v., 21. Jerome, C..42. 

Under the reigns of Commodus and Sevt- 
rus, or .\.D. 180-211, lived aeveral writers, 
mentioned summarily by Eusebius, t., S7, 
and by Jerome, c. 46-51 : namely, HermeU" 
ttis, author of a Commentary on PauVs Epis- 
tles : Maximus, who wrote On the Origin of 
Evil and the Creation of Matter ; Candidus 
and Appion, who wrote on the Hexaemeron, 
(Gen., ch. i ) ; Sexlus wrote on the resur- 
rection ; and Arabtanus composed some 
docrinal tracts. 

All the preceding wrote in Greek, except 
Bardcsanes, who composed in Syriac, and 
Vic/or and Apollmtius the martyr, who 
wrote in Latin. — TV.] 
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CHAFFER III. 

HUTORY or RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 1. ReliffioD yet Simple. — ^ 2. Was gndaally Changed. — ^ 3. This proved by an Ki 

pU. — f 4. Attention to the ScHptores. — §. 5 Faults of Interpreters. — ^6. State of Dof^ 
natic Theology. — ^ 7. Polemics of this Age. — ^ 8. Excellences and Defects of the Coik 
troversialists. — ^ 9. Writers on Practical llcligion.— 4 10. Merits of the Fathers in re- 
gard to Practical Religion. — ^ 11. Twofold System of Practical Religion. — ^ 12. Henca 
Um Ascetics. — § 13. Causes of their Kise.---^ 14. Their Progress. — ^ 15. Origin of 

ras Frauds.-^ 16. Lives of Christians, and the Discipline of Offenders.— ^ 17. Pnb- 
Penitence modelled according to the Rules of the Pagan Mysteries. 

Jl. Tub whole Christian system was still comprised in a few precepts 
propositions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance any doctrines be- 
sides those contained in what is called the Apostles^ creed. In their man- 
ner of handling these doctrines, there was nothing subtile, profound, or dis* 
tant from common apprehension. This will not appear strange, if we re- 
flect that no controversy had yet been moved, respecting those important 
points of religion about which contests afterwards arose, and that the bish- 
ops were generally plain, unlearned men, more distinguished for their piety 
than for their genius and eloquence. 

§ 2. Yet from this venerable simplicity, insensibly, there was a consid- 
erable departure ; many points were more critically investigated, and more 
artificially stated ; many principles also were imprudently adopted, which, 
were derived from philosophy, and that too notofthe most solid character. 
This change arose from two principal causes. The first lay in the dispo- 
sition of certain teachers, who wished to make Christianity appear in har- 
mony with the decisions of philosophy, and who thought it elegant to state 
Christian precepts in the language of philosophers, jurists, and rabbis. 
The other cause is found in the discussions with the opposers and corrupt- 
ers of the truth. To meet these, the Christian doctors were sometimes 
under a necessity to state with precision what was before undefined, and 
to exhibit their views with more discrimination. 

§ 3. Whoever wishes for an example, need only consider what began 
to be taught in this age respecting the state of souls when separated from 
the body. Jestts and his apostles simply taught, that the spirits of holy 
men on leaving the body were received to heaven ; and that those of the 
wicked went to hell. And this satisfied the first disciples of Christy in 
whom there was more piety than curiosity. But this plain doctrine was 
miterialiy injured, when Christians were induced to agree with the Platon- 
ics and others, that only the souls of heroes and men of distinguished 
abilities were raised to heaven ; while those of others, being weighed down 
by their sensual propensities, sunk tathe infernal regions, and could never 
attain to the world of light till cleansed from their pollutions.(l) From 
the time that this opinion began to prevail, the martyrs only were repre- 

(1)1 have treated largely of these senti- Platonics, in my notes on H. Cudworik^s 
nenls of the ancients, and especially of the Intellectual System, torn, ii., p. 1036. 
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sonted and believed to be happy immediately afler death ; and others were 
assigned to some obscure region, in which Uiey were detained till Um 
second coming of Christ, or at least, till their impurities wliich disqualified 
them for heaven should be removed from them. From this source, how 
numerous and how vast the errors ?—rwhat vain ceremonies ! — what iiion<- 
streus superstitions took their rise ! 

§ 4. But they all revered the holy scriptures, as the rule of faith aad 
the standard of truth ; and therefore they Wished them to be in the hands 
of all. Of the translations of the scriptures into other languages, we have 
already spoken. We shall here speak only of the expositors. The first 
Christian who composed explanations of the sacred volume, if I mistake 
not, was PantanuSf the master of the Alexandrine school. But divine 
providence has so ordered, that none of his writings have reached us. 
The Hypotyposes also, of Clemens AUxandrinus, in which he is said to 
have expounded detached passages from all the sacred books, have been 
lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on the canonical Epistles, Tatian 
composed a Harmony tof the Gospels^ which has [not] escaped the ravages 
oftime.(2) Justin Martyr exphmei ^e Apocaiypse ; Thetfpkdtu o( kxt^ 
tioch elucidated the four Gospels; and [several] others expounded the 
Mosaic account of the creation. All these works are now lost. 

§ 5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, since it is certain that no 
one of these expositors could he pronounced a good interpreter. They 
all believed the language of scripture to contain two meanings^ the one ob^ 
vious and corresponding with the direct import of the words, the other r«-> 
condite and concealed under the words, like a nut by the shell ; and neg* 
lecting the former, as being of little value, they bestowed their chief at- 
tention on the latter ; that is, they were more intent on throwing obscurity 
over the sacred writings by the fictions of their own imaginations, than on 
searching out their true meaning. Some also, and this is stated especial- 
ly of Clement, attempted to make the divine oracles teach and support the 
precepts of philosophy. The excessive and almost divine authority ascri- 
bed to the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
gint, was a great obstacle to any valuable and suitable interpretation of that 
part of the Bible. 

§ 6. A system of Christian theology, so far as we can learn, was com* 
posed by no one in this age. The tracts of Arabianus, (de dogmate 
Christiano), having been all lost, we cannot tell what they were. The 
five Books of Papias, (de Dictis Christi et Apostolorum, or, Explanatio 
oraculorum dominicorum), so far as can be learned from Eusehiasjfl) 
must be regarded rather as a historical than a doctrinal work. Melito of 
8ardis is said to have written, de Fide, de Creatione, de Ecclesia, and de 
Veritate : but it does not appear from these titles, whether they were po- 
lemic or doctrinal treatises. Some points in theology were statedand de- 
fended, by those who engaged in religious controversies. But the doc- 

(2) [I cannot but think there must be a cap. xii., ^ 5, 6, prefixed to his edition ol 

great typographical error in the oriffinal of Justin Martyr, o:c., and republished 1^ 

this sentence. For it is not easy to believe, ' Spren^er, Thesaurus Rei Patristice, toau 

that Dr. Motheim held to the long exploded ii. — TV.] 

notion, that either of those Harmonies of the (3) [Euselnus, Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., o 

four Gospels, which we have in the Biblio- 29. See also Irenaiu^ adv. Harrcs., 1. v., 

theca Patram, coald be the genuine work of c. 33. Jerome, de Scriptoribus Illustr., eifa 

TatMrn. See Frsienhitt Meren, IHm. ziii., 18. — TV.] 
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trines which were not brought into controversy, were for the most part not 
•o distinctly treated by the writers of that age, as to enable us fully to uo* 
derstand what their views were. It is therefore not strange, that all sects 
of Christians can find in what are called the Fathers^ something to favour 
their own opinions and systems. 

§ 7. The controversial writers who distinguished themselves in this 
century, encountered either the Jews^ or the worshippers of idol gods, or the 
corrupters of the Christian doctrine and the founders of new sects, that ia, 
the ktreiics. With the Jetos, contended in particular Justin Martyr, in his 
dialogue with Trypho ; and likewise Tertullian ; but neither of them, in 
the best manner ; because they were not acquainted wiih the language and 
history of the Hebrews, and did not duly consider the subject. The pa* 
guns were assailed by those especially, who wrote Apologies for the 
Christians ; as Athenagoras, Melito, Quadratus, Miltiades, Aristides, 7W* 
Itoji, and Justin Martyr ; or who composed Addresses to the pagans ; as 
Justin, Tertullian, Clement, and Theophilus of Antioch. All these vanquish* 
ed paganism, and answered the calumnies cast upon the Christians, solid* 
ly and desterously ; but they were less able and successful in explain* 
ing the nature of the Christian religion, and in demonstrating its truth and 
divine origin. At least, we perceive that much is wanting in the explana* 
tions they give of Christian doctrines, and in the arguments they use in 
confirmation of religious truth. Those who chastised the heretics, make 
a numerous body ; but we have few of their writings left. The whole 
host of heretics were attacked by Iren<eus in a work expressly against 
them ; by Clement in his Stromata ; and by Tertullian, do Prxscriptionibus 
idversus hsreticos ; not to mention Justin Martyr, whose confutation of 
them has been lost. Those who wrote against particular sects of heretics, 
it would be tedious to enumerate ; besides, the works of most of them are 
not preserf ed. 

^ 8. In these disputants there was something more of ingenuousness and 
i;ood faith, than in those who undertook the support of truth in the follow- 
ing centuries. For the convenient wiles of sophistry and the dishonourable 
artifices of debate, had not yet gained admittance among Christians. Yet 
a man of sound judgment who has due regard for truth, cannot extol them 
highly. Most of them lacked discernment, knowledge, application, good 
arrangement, and force. They often advance very flnnsy arguments, and 
such as are suited rather to embarrass the mind than to convince the un- 
derstanding. One, laying aside the divine scriptures, from which nil the 
weapons of religious controversy should be drawn, bids us consult the 
bishops of those churches which were founded by apostles. Another, as 
if contending about the title or the boundaries of lands in a court of law, 
with an ill grace pleads prescription against his adversaries. A third imi- 
tates the silly disputants among the Jews, who offered as arguments the 
mystic powers of numbers and words. (4) Nor arc those wholly in error, 
who think that the vicious mode of disputing which afterwards obtained 
the name of (Economical, was sometimes used even in this century .(5) 

(4) Examples mav be seen in Ja. Bos- 21. [To do, or to May anything, tear* 6uco> 
aafe, Histoire dea Juifa, tome iii., p, 660, voftiav, or hiKovofiiKu^, is to uno deception 
M. or good policy, rather than fair honest deal- 

(5) H. Sinum^ Histoire critique des prin- ing ; yet with good intentions, or for a good 
^paox Commeotaiciin da N. T., cap. h., p eM. 8«e Sm^, Thosaor. Ecclsaint., ^'^^ 
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§ 0. The principal pans of practical religion or morality, are treated of 
by Justin Martyr, or whoever it was that composed the Epistle to Zenas 
and Serenas, found among the works of Justin. Others took up particular 
duties in set treatises. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus composed tracts oa 
Calumny, Patience, Continence, and other virtues ; which have not escaped 
the ravages of lime. But the tracts of Tertullian on practical duties, 
namely, on Chastity, on Flight from Persecution, on Fasting, on Theairi' 
e<d Exhibitions, on the Dress of Females, on Prayer, &c., have come safely 
to our hands ; and would be perused with greater profit, were it not fur 
the gloomy and morose spirit which they everywhere breathe, and the 
excessively artificial and difiTicult style in which they are written. 

§ 10. In what estimation these and other ancient writers on Christian 
morals ought to be held, the learned are not agreed. Some hold them to 
be the very best guides to true piety and a holy life ; others, on the con- 
trary, think their precepts were the worst possible, and that the cause of 
practical religion could not be committed to worse hands.(6) Competent 
judges will decide the question for themselves. To us it appears that 
their writings contain many things excellent, well considered, and well 
calculated to enkindle pious emotions ; but also many things unduly rigor- 
ous, and derived from the Stoic and Academic philosophy ; many things 
vague and indeterminate; and many things positively false, and inconsis- 
tent with t|ie precepts of Christ. If one deserves the title of a bad master 
in morals, who has no just ideas of the proper boundaries and limitations of 
Christian duties, nor clear and distinct conceptions of the difi*erent virtues 
and vices, nor a perception of those general principles to which recur- 
rence should be had in all discussions respecting Christian virtue, and 
tlierefore very often talks at random, and blunders in expounding the di- 
vine laws ; though he may say many excellent things, and excite in us 
considerable emotion ; then I can readily admit that in strict truth, this 
title belongs to many of the Fathers, 

§ 11. Ill this century there was admitted, with good intentions no doubt, 
yet most inconsiderately, a great error in regard to morals, and pernicious 
to Christianity ; an error, which through all succeeding ages to our times, 
has produced an infinity of mistakes and evils of various kinds. Jesus our 
Saviour, prescribed one and the same rule of life or duty to all his disci- 

ii., p. 459 See also note 11, cent, iii., pt. Librum Jo. Barbeyraci, Libiimi. 1767, 4lo. 
ii., ch. iii — Tr.J Fagsonius excuses the fathers for the fol- 
(6) On this subject inourday, thcleamed lowinc^ opinions, charged upon them m Gr- 
and ingenio'is Jo. Barhcyrac held a con- rors by Barbryrac ; namely, that thoy cop- 
iroversy with Rcmigiu^ Cellicr^ a Benedic- demned taking interest for money loaned ; 
tine monk. A history of the controversy, placed too high a value on virginity, and ac- 
with his own opinion o( it, is given by J. F. counted celibacy a more holy state than mat- 
BuddeuSf Isagogc ad Thcologiam, lib. ii., rimony ; forbid husbands sleeping with their 
cap. iv., ^ iv., p. 553, <Scc. Afterwards wives while pregnant ; deemed it unsuitable 
Barbeyrar. published a more full defence of for clerg)'men to marry, and excluded from 
the severe judgment he had parsed upon the the ministry such as married a second time ; 
fathers, under the title of Traiitide la Morale — commended a monastic life; made two 
des Pdres, Amsterdam, 1723, 4to, which is systems of duty, one for the more perfect, 
well worth rcadin^j by those who wish to iti- and another for common Christians ; — and 
veslijjatc the subject; yet 1 think, he charges held it lawful to persecute heretics with firo 
the fathers with some faults, which may easily and sword Most of the other faults charged 
be excused. [ Liberatus FaxsoniuSf^ Chih- on the fathers by Barbcyrac, Fassonina 
olic, publiahed an answer to Barbcyrac^ in a maintains, should bo charged solely on the 
Latin work,de roorali Patrum doctrina, adv. heretics. — 7V.] 
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pies. But the Christian doctors, either by too great a desire of imitating 
the nations among whom tliey lived, or from a natural propensity to aus- 
terity and gloom, (a disease that many labour under in Syria, Egypt, and 
other provinces of the East), were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold nile of holiness and virtue ; the one ordinary, the other 
extraordinary ; the one lower, the other higher ; the one for men of busi- 
ness, the other for persons of leisure, and such as desired higher glory in 
the future world. They therefore early divided all that had been taught 
them either in books or by tradition, respecting a Christian life and mords, 
mto Precepts and Counsels. They gave the name of Precepts to those 
laws which were universally obligatory, or were enacted for all men of all 
descriptions ; but the Counsels pertained solely to those who aspire After 
superior holiness and a closer union with God. 

§ 12. There soon arose therefore a class of persons, who* professed to 
Btnve after that extraordinary and more eminent holiness, and who of 
course resolved to obey the Counsels of Christ, that they might have in- 
timate communion with God in this life, and might, on leaving the body, 
rise without impediment or difficuhy to the celestial world. They sup- 
posed many things were forbidden to them, which were allowed to oth- 
er Christians ; such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and worldly business.(7) 
They thought they must emaciate their bodies with watching, fasting, toil, 
and hunger. They considered it a blessed thing to retire to desert places, 
and by severe meditation to abstract their minds from all external objects 
and whatever delights the senses. Both men and women imposed these 
severe restraints on themselves, with good intentions, I suppose, but set- 
ting a bad example, and greatly to the injury of the cause of Christianity. 
They were of course denominated Ascetics, XrrtiSaioi, *E«Af «Tot, and also 
fAtlosophers ; and they were distinguished from other Christians, not only 
by a different appellation, but by peculiarities of dress and demeanour.(8) 
'ITiose who in this century embraced this austere mode of life, lived in- 
deed only for themselves, but they did not withdraw themselves altogether 
from the society and converse of men. But in process of time, persons 
of this description at first retired into deserts, and afterwards formed ihem- 
seh'es into associations, after the manner of the Essc7irs and Thrrapcutae. 

§ 13. The causes of this institution are at hand. First, the Christians 
did not like to appear inferior to the Greeks, the Romans, and the other 
people ; among whom there were many philosophers and sages, who were 
distini^uished from the vulgar by their dress and their whole mode of life, 
and who were held in high honour. Now among these philosophers, (as 
is well known), none better pleased the Christians than the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans ; who are known to have recommended two modes of living, 
tike one for philosophers who wished to excel others in virtue, and the 
other for people engaged in the common affairs of life.(O) The Plato* 
nists prescribed the following rule for philosophers : The mind of a wise 

(7) Athenagora*, Apologia pro Christian- (9) They made a «listinction between liv- 
it»up. 28, p. 129, ed. Oion., and olhera. ing arcardtrnr to nature, ^^v Karii pirr/i/, and 

(8) See r. .Va/mariu«, Comment in Ter- livirijj ahotr. nature, ^fjv vrr//) ovntv. See 
tallian. de P*lIio. p. 7, 8, [Sam. Dryling^ AenraM dazacus, in Theophrasto, r>. 29, ed. 
Exercit. do Ascetis Vet. in Olwerv. Sacr., Barthu, The former was the ruli- for all 
l,ui. and Jos. Binfkam, Antiq. Eccles , men; the latter, only for philosophers wbo 
^ iii., p. 3, dec. — ScJd.] aimed at perfect Tirtoo. 

Vol. L— R 
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man must be withdrawn, as far as possible, from the contagious influ- 
ence of the body. And as the oppressive load of the body and social in- 
tercourse are most adverse to this design, therefore all sensual gratifica- 
tions are to be avoided ; the body is to be sustained, or rather mortified, 
with coarse and slender fare \ solitude is to be sought for ; and the mind 
is to be self-collected, and absorbed in contemplation, so as to be detach- 
ed as much as possible from the body.(lO) Whoever lives in this manner, 
shall in the present life have converse with God ; and, when freed from 
the load of the body, shall ascend without delay to the celestial mansions, 
and shall not need, like the souls of other men, to undergo a purgation. 
The grounds of this system lay in the peculiar sentiments entertained by 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, respecting the soul, demons^ 
matter^ and the universe. And as these sentiments were embraced by the 
Christian philosophers, the necessary consequences of them were of course 
to be adopted also. 

^ 14. What is here stated will excite less surprise, if it be remember, 
ed, that Egypt was the land where this mode of life had its origin. For 
that country, from some law of nature, has always produced a greatei 
number of gloomy and hypochondriac or melancholy persons than any 
other ;(11) and it still does so. Here it was that long before the Saviour^s 
birth, not only the Essenes and Therapeutae, — those Jewish sects, com- 
posed of persons ailected with a morbid melancholy, or rather partially 
deranged, — had their chief residence ; but many others also, that they 
might better please the gods, withdrew themselves as by the instinct ol 
nature from commerce with men and from all the pleasures of life.(12) 
From Egypt, this mode of life passed into Syria and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, which in like manner always abounded with unsociable and austere 
individuals :( 13) and from the East it was at last introduced among the 
nations of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies which still deform the 
Christian world ; hence the celibacy of the clergy ; hence the numerous 
herds of monks ; hence the two species of life, the theoretical and mystical; 
hence the many other things of a like nature, which we shall have occa- 
sion to mention in the progress of our work. 

§ 16. To this great error of the Christians may be added another, not 
indeed of equal extent, but a pernicious one and productive of many evils. 
The Platonists and Pythagoreans deemed it not only lawful but commend- 
able to deceive and to lie, for the sake of truth and piety.(14) The Jews 
living in Egypt, learned from them this sentiment before the Christian era, 
as appears from many proofs. And from both, this vice early spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, who calls to mind the numerous 
forgeries of books under the names of eminent men, the Sibylline versos,( 15) 

(10) Consult here, by all means, that most Exhortatione castitatis, cap. 13. Athanasi' 
distinguished Platonist, Porphifry^ irepl d-ro-i t«, Vita Antonii, 0pp., torn, ii., p 453. 
X^C^ or, on Abstinence from flesh, lib. i., ^ (13) Jo. Chardtn, Voyage* in Perse, 
27 and 41, p. 22, 34, where he formally lays tome iv.. p. 197, cd Amslcrd., 173.5, iio 
down niles for these duties of a philosopher. (14) [.\foshnm, on this subject, in hi* 

(11) Sec Bened. Maillet, Description de Comment, de Rcb. Christ., &c , p 231, re- 
I'Egypte. tome ii., p. 57, d:c., Paris, 1735, fers us to his Diss, de turbata per rcccntioros 
4to. Platonica.* ccclesia, ^41, A:c — 7V ] 

(12) HerodoluSf Historiar.. 1. ii, p. 104, (15) [Concerning the Sibylline vcnes, 
ed. Gronov. Epiphanius, Expos, fidci, ^ which were composed about A. D 138, J. 
11, 0pp., torn, ii., p. 1092. TertuUian, de A. Fahricius has treated largely, Biblioth 
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and other similar trash,(16) a large mass of which appeared in this and 
the following centuries. I would not say that the orthodox Christians 
forged all the books of this character ; on the contrary, it is probable that 
the greater part of them originated from the founders of the Gnostic sects. [ 
Yet that the Christians who were free from heterodox views were not 
wholly free from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

^ 16. The more the boundaries of the church were enlarged, the great- 
er the number of vicious and bad men who thrust themselves into it ; as 
may be proved by the many complaints and censures of the writers of this 
age. The well-known custom of excluding transgressors from the commu. 
nion, was a barrier against the more flagrant and notorious crimes. Of all 
tins, those accounted the most heinous and the greatest, were these three, 
murder^ idolatry , and adultery ; which terms, however, must here be under- 
stood in the broadest sense. Those guilty of these crimes, were in many 
churches cut off for ever from communion ; in other churches, they were 
received back after a long, severe, and painful probation. (17) 

§ 17. It is worthy of particular notice, that this custom of excluding bad 
characters from the society of Christians, and of not receiving them back 
except upon full proof of reformation, was at first a simple process, or at- 
tended with very little formality ; but by degrees, the regulations for it 
vere greatly amplified and deformed by many rites borrowed especially 
from the discipline of the pagan mysteries.(18) That it was proper for 
the Christian bishops to increase the restraints upon the licentiousness of 
transgression, will be readily granted by all who consider the circumstances 
of those times. But whether it was for the advantage of Christianity, to 
borrow rules for this salutary ordinance from the enemies of the truth, and 
thus to consecrate, as it were, a part of the pagan superstition, many per- 



tom. i. The latcat editor of the Hist. Ecclcs. Sec MoMheim^ do Rebut 
Tencs, is Servai. GalUuns^ who has cor- Christ., (Sec, p. 230. iSce also the refer- 
reeled the text, and added copious notcA, cnccs in O'/cw/rr'* Text-book, hy Cunning- 
Amsterd., 1689, 4to. He has subjoined the ham^ vol. i.. p. 99, note 4. — Tr.] 
Ma:*ic Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster and (16) [That the books now circulated under 
ith'.'rs ; in which are many things of Chris- the name of IlcrmcSy and particularly the 
tan orii^n. That the Sibylline verses were one called Pocmander, were a Christian for- 
(^t'lncated liy some Christian, in order to gery, was firtit shown by. It. Casaubon, Ex- 
tHinj^ idolaters to believe in the truth of ercit. I, in Baronium, ^ 18, p. 54, and after- 
''Sn*ti*nily, has been well shown by Dar. wards by H. Conringius^ neatuiobrej Cud- 
A'o.-i ifl/^ among others ; and with a very worthy Warhurton^ and many others. Some 
few t'xceptions, tliere is no learned man at however, 8up|>ose the books were originally 
tlif preM?nt day. who thinks otherwise, composed by Platonists ; and afterwards in- 
fUnnf/ffr* work which is in French, was terpolated and corrupted by some (Christian, 
firm (KiMi.^hed under the title : Des Sibylles Sec Moxhnm, de Kcb. Christ., p. 230. — TV.] 
celel«rres tant par TAntiquitd payenne, que (17) In this manner I think, we may rec- 
r«r Ics ».iints Peres, Charenton,^l649, 4to. oncile the different opinions of learned men 
T»o years after, the title was changed ; on this subject. See Jo. Morin^ de Disci- 
doubtless to allure purchasers ; Traite, dela pliria {Kenitentix^, lib. ix., cap 19, p. 670, 
Cruncc des Peres touchant I'Etat des ames &c. Ja. Sirmond, Historia (icenitentis pub- 
«pres cette vie, Ac, a I'occasion de TEcrit licar». ran. i , Opp , tom. iv , p. 3*23, ana th« 
lUrihae aux Sibelles, Charenton, 1651, 4to. rerent Uissertaiion of Jo. Aup. Orti^ d« 
-That t}ie pagans were indignant at this Criminiiin capitalium per tria priora sxcolii 
foriltTy, which they attributeil to the (>hris- absolutione, Medtolani. 1730, '»ro. 
t»aTin, ajij»ears from On/^fn, contra Cclsum, (18) Sec Jo. Alb. Fahririujt, Dibliogn- 
lib t . p. 27*2, ed Spencer ; Lactantius^ In- phia? Antiquaria*, p. 397. Jo. Mortn^ 6» 
•'It. I) \tior.. 1. iv., c. 14 ; and ConMtaniine Poraitentia, lib. i., cap. 16, 16. &c. 
te ffrcAt. Ontio ad Smnctoa, ir Eustb.^ 
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sons very justly call in question. The more candid will appreciate the 
good intention of those who introduced this sort of rules and ceremonies; 
all beyond this they will ascribe to human weakness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CEREMONIES. 

4 1. Ceremonies much Increased. — ^ 2. Reasons; I. Desire to enlarge the Church.— 
^ 3. II. Hope that they would silence Calumnies. — ^ 4. III. Abuse of Jewish Terms. 
— 5. IV. Imitation of the Pagan Mysteries. — ^ 6. V. Mode of Instructing by Symbols. 
— ^ 7. VI. Habits of the Converts. — ^ 8. The Assemblies for Worship. — ^ 9. Con- 
tests about the Time for Easter. — ^ 10. Their Importance. — U. The Asiatics and the 
Romans, the principal Parties. — ^ 12. Celebration of the Lord*s Su[^r. — ^ 13. Baptism. 

^ I. It is certain that to religious worship, both public and private, many 
rites were added, without necessity and to the great offence of sober and 
^ood nien.(l) The principal cause of this, I readily look for in the per- 
▼ersene^ of mankind, who are more delighted with the pomp and splen- 
dour of external forms and pageantry, than with the true devotion of the 
heart, and who despise whatever does not gratify their eyes and ears. (2) 
But other and additional causes may be mentioned, which, though they 
suppose no bad design, yet clearly betray indiscretion. 

§ 2. First, there is good reason to suppose that the Christian bishops 
purposely multiplied sacred rites for the sake of rendering the Jews and 
the pagans more friendly to them. For both these classes had been ac- 
customed to numerous and splendid ceremonies from their infancy, and had 
made no question of their constituting an essential part of religion. And 
hence, when they saw the new religion to be destitute of such ceremonies, 
they thought it too simple, and therefore despised it. To obviate this ob- 
jection, the rulers of the Christian churches deemed it proper for them to 
be more formal and splendid in their public worship.(3) 

(1) TertuUiaji, Liber de creatione, 0pp., ritum valgus in simulacrorum cultus errors 
p. 792, <kc. permanoret — permisit eis, ut in memoriam 

(2) [To illustrate the influence of splendid ac recordationem sanctorum martyrum sesa 
ceremonies on mankind, Dr. Maclmtu here oblectarent et in Ictitiam effunderentur, quod 
states ; that, ** The late Lord BoHnghroke^ successu temporis aliquando futurum esset, 
being present at the elevation of the host in ut sua spontc ad honestiorem et accuratio- 
the Cathedral at Paris, expressed to a noblo- rem vitac rationcm transirent. — When Greg' 
man who stood near him, his surprise that ory perceived, that the ignorant and simple 
the king of France should commit the pur- multitude^ persisted in their idolatry, on ac- 
formance of such an august and striking cer- count of the sensitive pleasures and delights 
emony to any tubjut.^^ — Tr.'\ it afforded — he allowed them in celebrating 

(3) It will not be unsuitable to transcribe the memory of the holy martyrs, to indulge 
here, a very apposite passage, which I acci- themselves, and give a loose to pleasure, (i. 
lentally met with, in Gregory Nytscn's life e., as the thing itself, and both what pro- 
of Gregory Tttaumaturgus^ in the Works of cedes and what follows, place beyond all 
Thaumaturgus, as published by Vossius^ p. controversy, he allowed them at *he sepul- 
312, who gives the Latin only : Cum ani- chres of the martyrs on their feast days, to 
madvertisset, (Gr«/?^orm«),quod ob corporeas dance, to use sports, to indulge conviviality, 
dcdectationm et Toluptates simplex et impe- and to do all things that the worshippoi-s of 
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^ 3. Secondly, the simplicity of the worship which Christians ofibreid to 
the Deity, had given occasion to certain calumnies, maintained both by 
the Jews and the pagan priests. The Christians were pronounced Athe* 
isUt because they were destitute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
aU that pomp, in which the vulgar suppose the essence of religion to con- 
sist For unenlightened persons are prone to estimate religion by what 
meets their eyes. To silence this accusation, the Christian doctors thought 
they must introduce some external rites, which would strike the senses of 
people ; so that they could maintain that they really had all those things 
of which Christians were charged with being destitute, though under dif<* 
ferent forms. 

§ 4. Thirdly, it is well known, that in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, various parts of the Christian religion are expressed in terms bor- 
rowed from the Jewish laws, or are represented as in some measure par- 
allel with the Mosaic rites. This language, the Christian doctors and wri- 
ters not only imitated, bOt extended still farther ; and in this there was lit- 
de to censure. But in process of time, either from inconsideration or from 
ignorance, or from motives of policy, the majority decided that such phra- 
seology was not figurative, but accordant with the nature of the things, and 
to be understood in its proper sense. The bishops were at first innocent- 
ly called high priests^ and the presbyters, priests, and the deacons, Levites, 
out in a little time, those to whom these titles were given abused them ; 
and maintained that they had the same rank and dignity, and possessed the 
same rights and privileges with those who bore these titles under the Mo- 
saic dispensation. Hence the origin of first fruits, and next of tithes ; 
hence the splendid garments, and many other things. In like manner, the 
comparison of the Christian oblations with the Jewish victims and sacri 
fees, produced many unnecessary rites ; and in time corrupted essentially 
the doctrine of the Lord's svpper, which, ere they were aware of it, was 
converted into a sacrifice. 

§ 5. Fourthly, among the Greeks and the people of the East nothing was 
held more sacred than what were called tlie Mysteries. This circumstance 
led the Christians, in order to impart dignity to their religion, to say, that 
they also had similar mysteries, or certain holy rites concealed from the 
vulgar ; and they not only applied the terms used in the pagan mysteries to 
the Christian institutions, particularly baptism and the Lord*s supper ; but 
they gradually introduced also the rites which were designated by those 
terms. (4) This practice originated in the eastern provinces ; and thence, 
after the times of Adrian, (who first introduced the Grecian mysteries 
among the Latins),(5) it spread among the Christians of the West. A 

idols were accustomed to do in their temples, ed. Obrcchii. [ Spartian speaks only of the 

00 their festival days), hoping, that in pro- Eletuiman Mysteries, into which Adnan was 

cess of time, they would spontaneously initiated at Athens. These, it may he, that 

come orer to a more becoming and more Adnan first introduced amonf^ the latins ; 

correct manner of life. yet he was not the first Roman initiated in 

(4) Examples are given by Is. Casaubon, them. — That some Mysteries had before this 

Exerrit. zvi., in Annates Baronii, p. 388. time, been introduced into the Roman wor- 

/t. Tolhus^ Insignibus itincris Italici, notes ship, appears from the Epistles of Cicero to 

p. 151, 163. Ez, Spanhtim, Notes to his Atticus. 1. v., 21, end; lib. vi , I, end; L 

French translation of Julian's Cxsars, p. xv., 25. Gronovius indeed understandi 

133, 134. Air. Clurkson, Discourse on these (inysteria Romana) to be the worship 

Luurgics, p. 36, 42, 43, and others. of the goddess Bona Dea. Sec his Observ , 

<6) SparlianuM, Hadrian, c 13, p. 15, L iv., c. 9. But on this worahip, no mala 
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large part therefore of the Christian observances and institutioxu, even in 
this century, had the aspect of the pagan mysteries. 

§ 6. Fifthly^ many ceremonies took their rise from the custom of the 
Egyptians and of almost all the eastern nations, of conveying instnictioo 
by images^ actions, and sensible signs and emblems. The Christian doc- 
tors, therefore, thought it would be advantageous to the cause of Christian- 
ity to place the truths which are necessary to be known in order to'salva- 
tion, as it were before the eyes of the unreflecting multitude, who with dif« 
ficulty contemplate abstract truths. The new converts were to be taught, 
that those are born again, who are initiated by baptism into the Christian 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in Uieir conduct the innocence of 
little infants ; and therefore milk and honey, the common food of infants, 
was administered to them. Those who obtained admission to the king- 
dom of Christy from being the servants of the devil, became the Lord*s 
freed men ; and, like newly enlisted soldiers, swore to obey their com- 
mander. And to signify this, certain rites were borrowed from military 
usages, and from the forms of manumission.(6) 

§ 7. Lastly, not to be tedious ; whoever considers that the Christians 
were collected from among the Jews and from the pagan nations who 
were accustomed from their earliest years to various ceremonies and su- 
perstitious rites, and that the habits of early life are very hard to be laid 
' aside ; will perceive, that it would have been little short of a miracle, if 
nothing corrupt and debasing had found its way into the Christian church. 
For example ; nearly all the people of the East, before the Christian era, 
were accustomed to worship with their faces directed towards the sun 
rising. For they all believed that God — whom they supposed to resem- 
ble light, or rather to be light, and whom they limited as to place, — had 
his residence in that part of the heavens where the sun rises. When they 
became Christians they rejected indeed the erroneous belief; but the cus 
tom that originated from it, and which was very ancient and universally 
prevalent, they retained. Nor to this hour, has it been wholly laid aside. 
From the same cause originated many Jewish rites, which are still reli- 
giously maintained by many Christians, and especially by those who live 
in eastern countries. (7) 

§ 8. The rites themselves, I shall state only summarily ; for this ex- 
tensive subject deserves to be considered by itself, and can not be fully 
discussed in the narrow limits of our work. The Christians assembled 
for the worship of God in private dwelling-houses, in caves, and in the places 
where the dead were buried. They met on the first day of the week ; 
and here and there, also on the seventh day, which was the Jewish Sab- 
bath. Most of them likewise held sacred the fourth and sixth, the former 
being the day on which our Saviour was betrayed, and the latter that on 
which he was crucified. The hours of the day allotted to these meetings* 

person mieht attend ; and I sec not why Ci- ad S. Baptismum translatis, Altdorf, 1738, 

cero Bhould inquire so particularly of his and J. G. Zcntfcrav^s Diss, at Jena, under 

friend, (as he does), about the tim^of these Dr. Walch, 1749, dc Ritibus Baptismallbut 

mysteries, if they were nothing but the wor- ssbcuH secundi. — Schl] 
ship of a deity, in yvhich none but female* (7) See Jo. Spencer, de Legibus ritualibus 

ever bore any part. — Scfd.] Ebraeor. Prolcgom., p. 9, ed. CanUb., and 

(6) See £am. Merill, Observations, lib. all those who nave explained the rites and 

iii., cap. iii. [C. G. Schwartz, Diss, de rit- usages of the Oriental Christians. 
flnu quibotdam formulisque a-ma'numissione 
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varied according to times and circumstances ; very many of them could 
assemble only in the evening, or in the morning before the dawn of day. 
When the Christians were assembled, prayers were recited ; (the purport 
of which, TertuUian gives us) ;(8) the holy scriptures were read ;(9) snort 
discourses on Christian duties were addressed to the people ; hymns were 
song ; and at last, the Lard's supper and the love-feasts were celebrated, 
the oblations of the people affording them the materials.(lO) 

§ 9. The Christians of this century consecrated anniversary festivals, 
m memory of the Saviour's death and resurrection, and of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the apostles. The day in remembrance of Chrisfs 
dying and expiating the sins of men, was called the Passover or Easter, 
{Pascha), because they supposed that Christ was crucified on the same 
day in which the Jews kept their Passover. But in observing this festi- 
val, the Christians of Asia Minor differed from other Christians, and espe- 
cially from those of Rome. Both fasted on what was called the great 
week, that on which Christ died ;* and in remembrance of the last supper 
of our Saviour, they held a sacred feast or ate the paschal lamb, just as the 
Jews did t which feast, as well as the time of Chrtsfs death, they denom- 
inated i\ke Passover ox Easter. Now the Asiatic Christians held their pas- 
chal feasts on the fourteenth day, or full moon, of the first Jewish month, 
which was the very time on which the Jews ate their Passover ; and on - 
the third day after this supper they kept the memorial of ChrisCs triumph 

(8) TertuUian^ Apolo^ticum, cap 39. prosperous and willing, give what they 

(9) [That other rehgious books, besides choose, each according to his own pleasure ; 
the canonical scriptures, were read in several and what is collected, is deposited with the 
churches, appears from Eusebius, Hist. £c- President ; and he carefully relieves the or- 
clet., bb. iv., 23, and iii , 3, who informs us, phans and widows, and those who from sick- 
that the first Epistle of Clement^ and that of ncss or other causes are needy, and also thoso 
Soler^ bifchops of Rome, were publicly read in in prison, and the strangers that are residing 
the church of Corinth ; as was the Shepherd with us, and in short, all that have need of 
of Hermas^ in very many churches — TV.] help. Wo all commonly hold our assemblies 

(10) [Pitny, (Epistolar., 1. x., ep. 97), on Sunday ^ because it is the first day on 
gives some account of the public worship of which God converted the darkness and mat- 
tbe Christians, in the beginning of this ccn- ter, and framed the world ; and Jcsiut Chritt 
toTT : and Ju$bn Martyr^ near the ck)se of our Saviour, on the same day, arose from the 
that Apology which he presented to Antoni- dead.*' — Justin makes no mention here of 
nus Pms, .\.D. 150, gives the following more singings as a part of the public worship of 
full and authentic account : ** On the day Christians. But Pliny in his Epistle assures 
which IS called Sunday, all, whether dwelling us ; ** Quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem 
m the towns or in the villages, hold meet- convenire ; carmrnqu^ Christo^ quasi Deo^ 
iagfl; and the Memoircs (ttTo/iv^/iovri'^ara) dicere secum inricem:'* and both the N. 
01 the apostles, and the writings of the Testament, and all antiquity, recognise sing- 
prophctfl, arc read, as much as the time will ing as a part of Christian worship. — Tr.] 
permit ; then, the reader closing, the Presi- * [Dr. Mosheim seems to say, that all 
dent in a s(>eech, exhorts and excites to an Christians agreed in obsening the entire 
unitation of those excellent examples ; then week preceding Easter Sunday as a fast, 
we all nse. and pour forth united prayers ; But there was m fact great diversity among 
tod when we close our prayer, as was before them. For Ircmrus, in his Epistle to Victor ^ 
said, bread is brought forward, and wine, and bp. of Rome, (quoted by Eusebius, H. E., 
water ; and the President utters prayers and v. 24), says expressly : " There is dispute 
tha)ikss:ivmgs, according to his ability, (omj not only respecting the day, but also respect- 
rfrwiii/f drrv), and the people resjwnd. by ing the /^rm (^t(J«f) of the feast. For some 
sayme *trn*-n ; and a distribution and parti- think they ought to fast one duy, others twa 
cipatioii of the things blessed, takes place to days^ others still morr, and some limit their 

h one present, and to those absent, it is fast to twcnty-fcur hours diurnal and noctur- 
by the Deacons. And thoee wbo are nal.** See rii/««iu«, notes in locum. — Tr.} 
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over death, or of his resurrection. 'J^his custom, they said they had re- 
ceived from the apostles John and Philip ; and they moreover supported 
it by the example of Christ himself, who celebrated his paschal feast, at 
the same time with the Jews. But the other Christians put off their 
Passover f that is, their paschal feast, until the evening preceding the festal 
day sacred to ChrisVs resurrection, [or Saturday evening], and \^U8 con- 
nected the memorial of ChrisCs death, with that of his resurrection. And 
they cited Peter and Paul as authors of their custom. 

^ 10. The Asiatic custom of celebrating Easter, had two great incon- 
veniences, which appeared intolerable to the other Christians, and espe- 
cially to the Romans. First, by holding their sacred feasts on the very 
day, on which they supposed Christ ate the paschal lamb with his disci- 
ples, they interrupted the fast of the great week ; which appeared to the 
other Christians to fall little short of a crime. Again, as they always 
kept the memorial of Christ^s rising from the dead, on the third day after 
their paschal supper, it unavoidably happened, that they more commonly 
kept, on some other day of the week than the first or Sunday, called the 
Lord*s day, the festival of ChrisVs resurrection, which in after times was 
called and is now called the Passover or Easter, Now the greater part of 
the Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate any other day than the 
Lord*s day, in remembrance of Christ^s resurrection. Hence great con- 
tention frequently arose from this difference between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the middle of 
this century, Anicetus bishop of Rome, and Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, 
investigated this subject with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not be induced by any considerations, to give up their custom, which 
they believed to be handed down to them from St, John\\\) 

§ 11. Near the close of the century, Victor bishop of Rome, was of 
opinion that the Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled by laws and de- 
crees, to follow the rule adopted by the greater part of the Christian world. 
Accordingly, after ascertaining the opinions of foreign bishops, he sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops admonishing them to follow the 
example of other Christians in observing Easter. They replied with 
spirit, by Poly crates bishop of Ephesus, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Irritated by this decision, Victor 
excluded them from his communion, and from that of his church, (not 
from that of the universal church, which he had not power to do), that is, 
he pronounced them unworthy to be called his brethren. The progress 
of this schism was checked by Irenaus bishop of Lyons, in letters wisely 
composed, which he directed to Victor ^nH others, and by the Asiatic bish- 
ops, who wrote a long letter in their own justification. And thus both par- 
ties retained their respective customs, until the council of Nice, in the 
fourth century, abrogated the Asiatic usages. (12) 

(11) EtuelfiuSy Hist. Ecclcs., lib. iv., c. he treats of the controversy indeed, but he 
14, and 1. v., c. 24. misunderstood the precise subject of it. — 

(12) What is here stated briefly, is more The venerable HcumanTCs tract on this con- 
fully explained in my Comment, do Rebus trovcrsy, i« republished in the Sylloge of his 
Christianor. ante Constantinum M., p. 435, minor works. — [Dr^ Jlfo*A«m thinks the true 
Ac. ' I there said, p. 439, that Peter Faydit statement of this controversy is that which 
saw the mistake in the common accounts of he has given ; and that many writers have 
this controversy. But my memory failed mistaken the points at issue, from not dis- 
me. On consulting the book, I find, that tinguithing between the ancient and the 
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§ 12. When the Christians celebrated the Lord's supper, which they 
were accustomed to do chiefly on Sundays, they consecrated a part of the 
bread and wine of the oblations, by certain prayers pronounced by the 
president, the bishop of the congregation. The wine was mixed with 
water, and the bread wab divided into small pieces. Portions of the con- 
secrated, bread and wine were conimonly sent to the absent and the sick« 
in testimony of fraternal affection towards them.(13) There is much evi- 
dence that this most holy rite was regarded as very necessary to the attain- 
ment of salvation : and 1 therefore dare not accuse of error, those who be- 
lieve that the sacred supper was, in this century, given to infants.(14) 
Of the love-feasts, the notice before given, may be sufficient. 

§ 13. Twice a year, namely, at Easter and Whitsuntide, (1 5) {PaschO' 
tis et Pentecostis diebus), baptism was publicly administered by the bishops 
or by the presbyters acting by his command and authority. The candidates 
for it were inunersed wholly in water, with invocation of the sacred Trin- 
ity, according to the Saviour's precept, aAer they had repeated what they 
called the Creed, (St/mbolum), and had renounced all their sins and trans- 
ll^ressions, and especially the devil and his pomp. The baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended to God by prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, and finally directed to taste some milk and honey.(16) 
The reasons for these ceremonies, must be sought in what has already 
been said respecting the causes of the ceremonies. Adults were to pre- 
pare their minds expressly, by prayers, fasting, and other devotional exer- 
cises. Sponsors or godfathers were, as I apprehend, first employed for 
adults, and afterwards for children likewise.(17) 

more modem application of the term Pass- second Apology^ towards the conclusftn. 

09er or Easttr. — See Euselnus, H. E., v., " In what manner we dedicate ourselves to 

c. 33, 24. SocTOtea, H. E., v., c. 22. A, God, after being renewed by Christy we will 

NeanfUr, Kirchengcsch., pt. ii., p. 517, 6lc. now explain ; lest by omitting this, we should 

H. Pndraux^ Connexions, pt. ii., b. v., ann. seem to dissemble in our statement. Those 

162. Adr. Bailletf llisioite dca Festes, p. who believe and arc persuaded, that the thingt 

9, dec. — Tr.] we teach and inculcate are true, and who 

(13) See Henry RixntTy de Rilibus vete- profess ability thus to live, are directed to 

mm Christianor. circa Eucharistiam, p. 155, pray, with fasting, and to ask of God the 

Ac., [and the quotation from Justin Martyr^ forgiveness of their former sins ; we also 

m note 10 of this chapter. — Tr.'\ fasting and praying with them. Then we 

, (14) See Jo. Fr. Mayety Diss, de eucha- conduct them to a place where there it 

nstia infantum; and Peter Zornius, Histo- water; and they are regenerated [baptized], 

ria euchahstian infantum, Berol., 1736, 8vo. in the manner in which we have been re- 

(15) See W. WalK History of infant generated [baptized] ; for they receive a 
Btptmm, vol. i., p. 277, 279, of the I^atin washing with water, in the name of the 
edition by SckloMscr: Jon. Vicecomcs^ de lliti- Father of all, the Lord God, and of our 
bus baptismi, Paris, 1618, 8vo. Saviour, Jents Christ, and of the Holy 

(16) See especially, Tertullian, do Bap- Spirit. For Christ said ; Except ye be re- 
tismo, [and respectitig the honey and milk, generated, ye shall nut enter into the king' 
Tertullian, de Corona, c. 3; and Clemens dom of heaven ^ — " This washing is likewise 
Alei.t Paedag., 1. i., c. 6. — SchL] called tllumination ; because the minds of 

(17) See Ger. tan Mastricht, de Suscep- those who have learned these things, are en- 
loribiis infantium ex Imptismo, edit. 2d, lightened. And whoever is enlightened, ie 
Frankf., 1727, 4to. He thinks sponsors were washed in the name of Jesus Christ, who 
used for children, and not for adults ; p. 15. was crucified under Pontius Pilate; and in 
See also \V. Ho//, Hist, of infant Baptism, the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the 
vol. i., p. 69, 474, dec. — [The manner of proj)hets foretold all that relates to CAn«/." 
ffceiviiiir new converts into il»c churches, — "And after thus washing the convinced 
about the year 1.50. i» tims niinutrly de- and coni^enting person, wo conduct him to 
vr>b<-d by Justin Martyr, in his t^o called) where the brethren as wo call them are a»> 

Vol. L— S 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR HERESIES. 

ff 1 . Discord among the Jewish Christians. — ^ 2. Hence the Nazareana and £bionite9.->« 
^ 3. Their Impiety. — ^ 4. The Sects originating from the Oriental Philosophy. — ^ 5. 
Elxai and Elccsaites. — ^ 6. Satuminus ; his Extravagances. — ^ 7. Cerdo ana Marcioo. 
— ^ 8. Bardesanes. — ^ d. Tatian and the Encratites. — ^ 10. Peculiar Sentiments of the 
Egyptian Gnostics. — ^ II. Basilides. — ^ 13. His Enormities. — ^ 13. His Moral Princi- 
ples. — ^ 14. Carpocrates. — ^ 15. Valcntinus. — ^ 16. His Extravagances. — ^ IT.-Vari- 
ous Sects of Valentinians. — ^ 18. The minor Sects of Valentinians. — ^ 19. The Ophites. 
— ^ 20. Monarchians and Patripassians. — ^ 21. Theodotus, Artemon. — ^ 22. Hermoge- 
nes. — ^ 23. The illiterate Sects. Montanus. — ^ 24. The Success of Montanus, and 
his Doctrine. 

^ 1. Amoxo the Christian sects that arose in this century, the first place 
is due to those Jewish Christians, whose zeal for the Mosaic law severed 
them from the other believers in Christ.{i) The rise of this sect took 
place in the reign of Adrian. For, when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
Jerusalem a second time, and had enacted severe laws against the Jews, the 
greater part of the Christians living in Palestine, that they might not be 
confounded with Jews as they had been, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, 
and chose one Mark, who was a foreigner and not a Jew, for their bishop 
This procedure was very offensive to those among them, whose attach- 
ment to the Mosaic rites was too strong to be eradicated. They therefore 
separated from their brethren, and formed a distinct society in Peraea, a 
part of Palestine, and in the neighbouring regions ; and among them, the 
Mosaic law retained all its dignity unimpaired.(2) 

sembled ; and there offer our united suppli- partake of the broad and the wine and vrater, 

cations, with earnestness, both for ourselves over which thanks were given : and to those 

and for the enlightened person, and for all not present, the Deacons carry it. And this 

others every where ; that we may conduct food is called by us the Eucharist ; which it 

ourselves as becomes those who have re- is unlawful for any one to partake of, unless 

ceived the truth, and by our deeds prove he believes the things taught by us to b^ 

ourselves good citizens, and observers of true, and has been washed with the washing 

what is commanded us ; so that we may be for the remission of sins m regeneration, ana 

saved with an eternal salvation. And on lives according to what Christ has taught.*' 

ending our prayers, we salute each other — Tr.] 

with a kiss. Then, there is placed before (I) [The origin, names, and diversity ol 

the President of the brethren, bread, and a opinion, of this class of sects, are well stated 

cup of water and wine ; which he taking, by A. Neandcr, Kirchengesch., vol. i., part 

otters praise and glory to the Father of all, ii., p. 603-626. — Tr] 

through the name of the Son and of the {2) See Sul pi tius Severn^, Hision&H^cm, 

Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at great length, I. ii , c. 31, p. 245, &,c„ [p. 381, ed. Homii, 

that such blessings are vouchsafed us ; and 1647. He says : '' Adrian stationed a re- 

when he ends the prayers and the thanks- giment of soldiers as a constant guard, to 

giving, all the people present respond, amen, prevent all Jews from entering Jerusalem ; 

Now the word amen, m the Hebrew tongue, which was advantageous to the Christian 

signifies so be it. And after the President faith ; because , at thai time, nearly all [the 

hu given thanks, and all the people have ut- Jewish Christians] believed in Christ <u 

tered the response, those whom we call God, yet voith an observance of the Law. '*^^- 

DeacoQi, distribute to every one present, to Tr.'\ 
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§ S. This body of people who would unite Moses and Christ, was again 
divided into two claasee, differing widely in their opinions and customs, the 
Nazartans and tlie Ebionites. The former are not reckoned, by the an* 
cient Christians, among heretics ;(3) but the latter are placed among those 
sects which subrerled the foundations of religion. Both sects used a his- 
tory of Christ or a GosptI, which was different from our Gospels.{4) The 
word Natartan was not the name of a sect, but was equivalent to ihe word 
Christian. For those who bore the title of Christians among the Greeks, 
were among the Jews called Nazareans ; and they did not esieeoi it a 
name of disgrace. Those who after their separation from their brethren, 
retained this original name imposed on the disciples of Christ by the 
Jens, believed Christ to be burn of a virgin, and to be in some way united 
wiih ihe divine nature. And although they would not discard the ceremo- 
nies prescribed by JUoses, yet ihey would not obtrude ihem upon the Gen- 
tile Christians. They moreovnr rejected the additions to the Mosaic 
ritual, made by the doctors of the law and by the Phari3ees.(5) It is ~ 
therefore easy to sec, why the other Christians in general judged more 
bvourably of them. 

§ 3. Whether the Ebionites derived their name from a man [called 
Ebiim'\, or were so denominated on account of their poverty either in re- 
|anl lo property or sentiment, is uncertain. (6) But they were much worse 
than the Nazareans. For though they supposed Christ (o be an ambas- 
■ador of God and endowed with divine power, yet they conceived him to 
be a man, born in the ordinary course of nature, llie son of Joseph and 
fSary. They maintained tliat iKe ceremonial law o( Moses must be ob- 
lerved, not by the Jews only, but by all who wished to obtain salvation ; 
and therefore, St. Paul, ihat sircnuous opposer of the law, ihey viewed 
ttiih abhorrence. Nor were they sattiified with the mere rites which 
Woses appointed, but observed wiih c^iual veneration the supcrsiiiious 

s of their ancestors, and the customs of (ho Pharisees which were ad- 



ded 111 the law.(7) 

(3) The Itnt ihat ranked lliu Nazareans {G) Src FalTicias, ai Philasli. de hciesi- 

ftmong the heretic:!, wait J^piphamua. a hua, p. 81. Thorn. Itliff, dc hfresibua sti 

*»n!tr of the fourth century, of no great Aposlolici, [also note (SB) on cent, i,, put 

Odtlily. ot accuracy of juJjrmcnl. [A. Ne- ii., rh. v., p. 96, snil A. Neandcr, Kirchcn- 

mndtr. Kirchengeich.. vol. i , pari ii..|). 619. gcrch., vol. i., part ii., p. S12. Ae Tr] 

8=0. ihinks the A'aiarcaiu, described by (7) Irrnitas. contra HaeropB, ]ib. i.. cap. 

Ej/tp^aivui, were descendants of the Eln- 2(i. Epiphaniia trcils largely of tbc Ebi- 

oniiii. nbo had now imbibed sonic Gnoalic oiiilr;, in Ills Panariiiiii. twRrcii. ixi. But 

pri nri|i!c9. The names KMonitet and Nat- he is worlhy of no credit ; for he acknowl- 

BT-cani are often confounded, bolh by an- edites, (^ 3, p. 137. and Ij 14, p. 141), ihsl 

cif nis ind modem8.~7V.] he liaa joined the flaaipiarani and ihe EU 

iA) See J. A. Fabrii-iits, Codex Apoc- f^Mito «ith the Ebiomles.and llianlie firM 

rvph N. T., torn, i , p. 355, &r., and Mo- JIbioiiites did not hold the errors which he 

" ■ ■ iiraToUmliKaiarenum, allnbnles to the sects.— [Tliu 



B. Ill, Ac. [Jonet. on the Canon of the Epiph.amua,a.ai historian, is often calleil in 
Seivi Test., vol. i„ and the authors of Intro- qupstinn ; and perhaps justly. But if the 
i\j*; t\ara lo the New Test. — Tr.] term Kbionilei desigtialed a variety of m 



(-'i)Sce.VirA. U Quita, .^dnolall. ad Da- scclx, all of them Jewish Christians ; and if 

iaa«ttmim, torn, i., p. 82. B:t, and his Ui«8. some of these sects ha^, in the 4ih centurj. 

Ik- r>2zzteiiis ct eorum fide: which is the iuibilicd Gnostic scntiiiicnu. unknown to (be 

^li of litj di9^vnatinn» subjoined lo his edi- original Ebioniles ; then Epiph-i«iu) may 

won ofthe Works of DninrtjrrBHS. [C.W. here be entirely corrccl ; which others sup- 

r Wq/fS, Jlistorie der Kelicreven, vol. i., pose to be tlie fact. .See JVcander, as cited 

7 10l,&c.— ScU.] above, note (3).— Tr.] 
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^ 4. These little and obscure sects were not very detrimental to the 
Christian cause. Much greater disturbance was produced by those, whose 
founders explained the doctrines of Christianity agreeably to the precepts 
of the Oriental philosophy in regard to the origin of evil. These Ut- 
ter sects, concealed and unnoticed previously to this century, came forth 
from their obscurity during the reign of Adrian^^Q) and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in various countries. A long catalogue of these 
sertii-Christian sects, might be gathered out of the writings of the ancients : 
but of the greater part of them, we know no more than their names ; and 
perhaps some of them differed only in name, from each other. Those 
which acquired notoriety beyond others, may be divided into two classes. 
The first class originated in Asia, and maintained the philosophy of the 
East in regard to the origin of the universe, (if 1 may so say), pure and 
uncorrupl ; the other class, founded among the Egyptians, and by Egyp- 
tians, mingled with that philosophy many monstrous opinions and princi- 
ples current in Egypt. The systems of the former were more simple 
and intelligible ; those of the latter were much more complicated, and more 
difficult of explication. 

^ 5. In the Asiatic class, the first place seems to belong to ElxaU a Jew, 
who is said to have founded the sect of the Elcesaites in the reign of Tro" 
ian. Though he was a Jew, and both worshipped one God and revered 
Moses ; yet he corrupted the religion of his fathers by many false notions 
derived from the philosophy and superstition of the Orientals, and, after 
the example of the Essenes, expounded the Mosaic law according to rea- 
son, or in other words, made it an allegory. But Epiphanius^ who had 
read one of ElxaCs books, acknowledges himself in doubt whether the J5/- 
ccsaites should be reckoned among the Christian sects, or among the Jew- 
ish. Elxai mentions Christ in his book, and speaks honourably of him ; 
but he does not add enough to make it manifest, whether Jesus of Nozq' 
reth was the Christ of whom he speaks. (9) 

§ 6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Saturninus of Antioch will justly stand 
at the head of this class ; at least he lived earlier than all the other GnoS' 
tic heresiarchs, [having taught his doctrine in the re'x^xi o{ Adrian. — Tr.] 
He supposed two first causes of all things, the good God, and matter; the 
latter, evil in its nature, and subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels — that is, by the rulers of the seven plan- 
ets, without the knowledge of God, and against the will of the lord of mat- 
ter. But God approved of the work when it was completed, imparted ra- 
tional souls to the men who before had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, which he subjected to the seven creators, of 
whom the God of the Jews was one, reserving however the supreme pow- 
er to himself. To these good men — that is, men possessed of wise and good 
souls, the Lord of matter opposed another sort of men, to whom he imparted 
a malignant soul. And hence the great difference between good and bad 
men. After the creators of the world had revolted from the supreme God, 

(8) Clement Alex.y Stromal., 1. vii., c. [Of these Elcesaitrx, who were also called 
17, p. 899. Cy priarif ep\9t. Ixxv., p. 144, iSflmp*ara7w, every thing afforded by antiqui- 
&nd others. ty, that is important, has been collected by 

(9) EuaebiiiSj Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 38. C. IV. F. Walch, Historic der Kctzereyen, 
£pipAantu«, Haeres. xix., 43, p. 41. The' vol. i., p. 587, &^. He justly accounts 
oaaretf Fabal. haeret., lib. ii., c. 7, p. 221. them enthusiast*. — Schl.} 
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ha sent down Christ from heaven, clothed, not with a real body, but with 
the shadow of one, that in our world he might destroy the kingdom of the 
Lord of matter, and point out to the good souls the way of returning back to 
God. But this way is a tiard and difficult one. For the souls that would 
ascend to Crod after the dissolution of the body, must abstain from flesh, 
wine, marriage, and from all things which either exhilarate the body or de- 
light the senses. — Satuminus taught in Syria, which was his native coun- 
try, and especially at Antioch ; and he drew many ailer him, by his great 
•howof virtue.(lO) 

^ 7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics, must be placed Cerdot a 
Syrian, and Marcion^ the son of a bishop of Pontus. The history of these 
men is obscure and uncertain. It appears, however, that they first began to 
found their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo taught his principles there before 
the arrival of Mareion ; that Marciorif failing to obtain some office in the 
church at Rome in consequence of some misconduct, went over to the 
party of Cerdo^ and with great success they propagated their tenets over 
the world. In the manner of the Orientals, Mareion taught that there are 
two first causes of all things, the one perfectly ^oo<f, the other perfectly evil. 
Intermediate between these two deities, ranks the Architect of this lower 
world, whom men worship, and who was the God and the Lawgiver of the 
Jews : for he is neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a mixed 
nature, or, as Mareion expressed it, he is just ; and therefore he can dis- 
pense punishments, as well as rewards. The evil Deity and the Creator 
of the world are perpetually at war. Each wishes to be worshipped as 
God, and to subject the inhabitants of the whole world to himself. The 
Jews are the subjects of the Creator of the world, who is a very powerful 
spirit or demon ; the other nations, which worship many gods, are subjects 
of the evil deity. Each is an oppressor of rational souls, and holds them 
in bondage. In order therefore to put an end to this war, and to give free- 
dom to human souls which are of divine origin, the Supreme God sent 
among the Jews Jesus Christy who is very similar to himself in nature, or 
his Son, clothed with the appearance or shadow of a body, which would 
render him visible ; with commission to destroy both the kingdom of the 
world's Creator and that of the evil deity, and to invite souls back to God. 
He was assailed both by the prince of darkness [the evil deity], and by 
the God of the Jews, or the world's Creator ; but they were unable to hurt 
him, because he had only the appearance of a body. Whoever will ab- 
stract their minds from all sensible objects, according to his prescriptions, 
and, renouncing as well the laws of the God of the Jews as those of the 
prince of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme God, and at the samu 
time subdue and mortify their bodies by fasting and other means, shall, after 
death, ascend to the celestial mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
eion prescribed to his followers was, as the nature of the system required, 
very austere and rigorous. For he condemned marriages, wine, flesh, and 
whatever is grateful and pleasant to the body. — Mareion had numerous fol- 

(10) Irentrus, \. i., c. 24. Euseh., Hist. Historic der Ketzercycn, vol. i., p. 274, &c. 

EccIm 1- !▼•• c 7. J?;rtpAan., Hacres. xxiii. Ittis^; dc Haercsiarch. taecul. ii., c. 1. 

TXeodoret^ Fabul. hacTct., 1. i., c. 2, and the Tiilrnwnt, Memoires pour scn'ir a Thistoirc 

other wntera on the heresiiefl. [Among the de l*£glise, torn, ii., p. 215, and A. Xran* 

tBodem wntert, see Mosheim^ do licb. cf^rr, Kirchengcsch.,yol. i.,pt. ii., p- 759, ^ 

Chrial., dec, p. 336, iStc. C. W, F. Walch, — 7 >.] 
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lowers ; among whom Lucan, or Ludan, Severus, Blastes, and others, but 
especially AppeUes^ are said to have deviated in some respects from the 
opinions of their master, and to have established new sects.(ll) 

t 8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly supposed to have been ot 
the school of Valentirms the Egyptian, but erroneously ; for their sys- 
tems difier in many respects from that of the Yalentinians, and come 
nearer the Oriential principal of two first causes of all things. Barde^ 
sanes was a Syrian of Edessa, a man of great acumen, and distinguished 
for his many learned productions. Seduced by his attachment to the Ori- 
ental philosophy, he placed in opposition to the supreme God who is ab- 
solute goodness, a prince of darkness who is the author of all evil. The 
supreme God created the world free from all evil, and formed men possess- 
ed of celestial souls and of subtile, ethereal bodies. But when the prince 
of darkness had induced those first men to sin, God permitted the author 
of all evil to invest men with gross bodies formed out of sinful matter, abd 
also to corrupt the world, in order that men might sufler for the iniquity 
they had committed. Hence the struggle between reason and concupis- 
cence in man. Jesus therefore descended from the celestial regions, 
clothed not with a real but with a celestial and ethereal body, and taught 
men to subdue their depraved bodies, and to free themselves from the 
bondage of vicious matter, by means of abstinence, meditation, and fast- 
ittg; and whoever will do so, shall on the dissolution of the body ascend 
to the mansions of the blessed, clothed in their ethereal vehicles or their 
celestial bodies. Bardesanes himself afterwards returned to sounder sen- 
timents ; but his sect long survived in Syria. (12) 

6 9. Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, a distinguished and learned man, 
and disciple of Justin Martyr, was more noted among the ancients for his 
austere moral principles, which were rigid beyond measure, than for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he proposed as articles of faith to 
his followers. Yet it appears from credible witnesses, that he held mat' 
ter to be the source of all evil, and therefore recommended the abhorrence 
and the mortification of the body ; that he supposed the Creator of the 
world and the true God were not one and the same being ; that he denied 
to our Saviour a real body ; and corrupted Christianity with other doc- 
trines of the Oriental philosophers. His followers, who were numerous, 
were sometimes called from him, Tatiani or Tatianists ; but more fre- 
quently they were designated by names indicative of their austere morals. 
For, as they discarded all the external comforts and conveniences of life, 
and held wine in such abhorrence as to use mere water in the Lord*s sup- 
per, fasted rigorously, and lived in celibacy; they were denominated 

(11) Besides the common writers on the ander, Kirchengeschichte, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 

heresies, is IreTueug^ EpipharuuSt Theodo- 779-807. — Tr.J 

ret, &c., see TertuUiarCs five Books against (12) Eusehius^ Hist. Ecclrs., 1. iv., c. 30, 

Marcion ; and the Poem against Marcion, and the writers on the ancient heresies. Or- 

also in five Books, which is ascribed to i^eriy Dial, contra Marcionitas, ^ 3, p. 70, ed. 

Tertullian; and the Dialogue against the Wetstein. Fred. Stninziiis, Historia Bar- 

Marcionites, which is ascribed to Origen. desanis et Bardcsanistar. Wittemb., 1722, 

Among the modern writers, see Masntet, the 4to. Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, vol. 

editor of Ircnaeus ; TiUemont ; Is. de Beau- ii., p. 128, Ac. [Moskeim^ de Reb. Christ., 

sobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, tom. ii., p. dec., p. 394, &c. C. W. F. WaJch, His- 

69, dec. [C. W. F. VViiZcA, Historie dcr toriederKetzereyen, vol. i., p. 407-424. A. 

Kctzereyen, vol. i., p. 484-537. Mo»heim, NeandeTj Kirchengesch., vol. i., pt. ii., p 

de Heb. Chritt., &c., p. 401-410. A. Ne- 743, &c.— Tf .] 
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Eneratiiae or abstainers^ Hydroparastatae or Water-drinkers^ and ApotaO' 
titae or Renoujicers.[ 1 3) 

§ 10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class, differed from those of the 
Asiatic, by combining the Oriental with Egyptian philosophy, and more 
especially in the following particulars. (I.) Although they supposed mat- 
ter to be eternal, and also animated ; yet they did not recognise an eter- 
nal prince of darkness and of matter, or the malignant deity of the Per- 
sians. (11.) They generally considered Christ our Saviour, as consisting 
of ttco persons^ the man JesuSj and the Son of God, or Christ : and the 
latter, the divine person, they supposed entered into Jesus the man, when 
he was baptized in Jordan by John^ and parted from him, when he was 
made a prisoner by the Jews. (IH.) 'i'hey attributed to Christ a real, and 
not an imaginary body ; though they were not all of one sentiment on this 
point. (IV.) They prescribed to their followers a much milder system of 
moral discipline ; nay, seemed to give precepts which favoured the cor- 
rupt propensities of men. 

§ 11. Among the Egyptian Gnostics, the first place is commonly as- 
signed to Basilides of Alexandria. He maintained, that the supreme and 
all perfect God produced, from himself, seven most excellent beings or 
Aeons. Two of these Aeons^ namely Dynamis and Sophia, {Power and 
Wisdom), procreated the angels of the highest onler. Those angels built 
for themselves a residence or heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
ture a little inferior. Other generations of angels succeeded, and other 
heavens were built, until there were three hundred and sixty-five heavens, 
and as many orders of angels ; that is, just as many as there are days in 
a year. Over all these heavens and angelic orders, there is a Prince or 
Lord, whom Basilides called Abraxas ; a word which was doubtless in use 
among the Egj'plians before Basilides, and which, when written in Greek, 
contains letters that to«fether make up the number 36.'>, i. e., the number 
of the heavens.(14) The inhabitants of the lowest heaven, contiguous to 

(13) The only work of Tatinn that has Gnrca;, I. ii., c 8, p. 177, d'c, and others. 
rrarU-d \i\ is his Oratio ad (iraecos. His Learned men ahnost universally, think those 
opinKMis are spoken of by Clcmcnn Alcz y uems originated from JktsHulcs; and henco 
Siium , I. iii , p. 460. Kpiphaniutty Haeres., they ure called gemmnp I3a8ilidian»>. Dut 
xlvi., c. 1. p. 391. On^rrty do Uralione, c. very many of them exhibit marks of the most 
13. p. 77, cd. 0-xon.» and by others of the degrading superstition, such as cannot be at- 
incurits : but no one of them has attempted Iributed even to a semi-Christian ; and likc- 
lo dt'lin^atn his system. [Of the modonis, wise very manifest insignia of the Eiryptian 
fee C. \y. F. WaUh, Histone der Ketzer- religion. Tliey cannot aJl therefore be at- 
fvfn, \ol. i., p 44.'>-447, and ..4. Nrandery tributed to Basilides^ who, though he held 
Kirrf:eT»2ej*ch., \oI. i., pt. ii., p. 762-766. — many errors, yet worship|»ed Christ. Those 
It «hould l»e remembered, that the names only must refer to him, which bear some 
EnmitteSy Apotattiies, (E'y«panra/, 'Arro- marks of Christianity. The word AlnraxoM, 
TQjKTOi)y were applied to all tlie austere was unquestionably used by the ancient 
N!«>rs ; so that, though all Tatianints were Egyptians, and appropriated to the Ix>rd of 
Enrratttegy yet all Encratitea were not Ta- the heavens ; so that Buxilides retained it 
tianiMfji. — Tr.} from the philosophy and religion of his coun- 

(14) A (jreat number of gems still exist, try. See Is. de Bcausohrty Histoire du Nfan- 
•ixi (piantities of them are daily brought to icheisme, vol. ii., p. 51. Jo. Bapt. Passeri^ 
us from Kir>pt. on which, besides other fig- Diss, de Gemmis Basilidianis ; m his splen- 
nrrs of Egyptian device, the word Abraxas did work de Gemmis stelliferis, tom. ii., p. 
I* enffrmveti. Sec Jo. MaearixiSy Abraxas 221, Ac, ed. Florent., 1760, fol. P. E. 
sea de gemmis Husiliditnis disquisitio ; en- Jablonskiy dc Nominis Abraxas significa- 
Ivi^ hj Jo. Chifiet, cd. Antwerp, 1657, tione ; in the Miscellan. Lipsiens. nof r% 
4bi. Bern. d£ Montfimeon, Pawograph. tom. vii. PeiMteri contenda that ntnu ol 
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etenial matter which is an animated and malignant substance, fonned a 
design of constructing a world out of that disorderly mass, and of fabri* 
eating men. God approved tlie work when it was finished ; and imparted 
rational souls to the men whom the^ angels bad fbrmed, whereas, before 
they had only sensitive souls : he also gave to the angels, dominion over 
men. The Prince of these angels chose the Jewish nation for hit sub- 
jects ; and he gave them a law by Moses. The other angels presided 
over other nations. 

§ 12. The angels who created and governed the world, gradually be- 
came corrupt ; and they not only laboured to obliterate the knowledge of 
the siipreme God, in order that they might themselves be worshipped an 
gods, but they waged war with each other, for the enlargement of thei/ 
respective territories. The most arrogant and restless of them all, wat 
he who governed the Jewish nation. Therefore the supreme God, in 
compassion to the souls endowed with reason, serft down from heaven hie 
Son, or the prince of the Aeons, whose name is NvSy [vovg, mind], and 
Christ ; that he, joining himself to the man Jesus, might restore the lost 
knowledge of his Father, and overturn the empire of the angels who gov- 
erned the world, and especially of the insolent Lord of the Jews. The 
God of the Jews perceiving ibis, ordered his subjects to seize the roan 
Jesus, and put him to death: but against Cl^rist, he had no power.(15) 
The souls that obey the precepts of the Son of God, will ascend to God 
when their bodies die : the rest will pass into other bodies. All bodies 
return back to vicious matter, vvlience they originated. 

§ 13. The moral system of BasilitJfis, if we believe most of the an- 
cients, favoured concupiscence, and allowed every species of iniquity. 
But from much surer testimony it appears, that he recommended purity of 
life and the practice of piety, and condemned even an inclination to«sin. 
Still there were some things in his moral precepts which greatly ofiended 
other Christians. For he held it lawful to conceal our religion, to deny 
Christ when our life is in danger, to participate in the pagan feasts which 
followed their sacrifices ; and he detra(;ted much from the estimation and 
honour in which the martyrs were held, and maintained that they were 
greater sinners than other men, and were visited by divine justice for their 
iniquities. For it was a principle with him, that none but sinners suffer 
any evil in this life. And hence arose the suspicions entertained respect- 
ing his system of morals, suspicions which seemed to be confirmed by 
the flagitious lives of some of his disciples.(lG) 

these a:cins have reference to BaxUhUs : he our Saviour had not a real body ; and that 

makes them all refer to the magicians, or iSimon tlic Cyr9nian was crucified in place 

iho soothsayers, sorcerers, conjurers, and of him. But that this is erroneous, and thai 

forlune-t(rllcrs. But tliis learned man, it ap- Basilidcs supposed the man Jesus and 

pears to me, coes too far ; for he himself Christ.^ united, to constitute the Saviour, is 

acknowledijes, (p. 225), that he sometimes demonstrated in the Comment, de RebtM 

found on them some rrstifj^es of the Basi- Christianor., &c., p. 354, &C. It may be, 

lidia7i errors. These celebrated gems still that here and there a follower of Basllidct 

need an erudite, but cautious and judicious held otherwise. 

interpreter [See the references in Giese- (16) Besides tlie ancient writers on the 

ler's Texti^ook, by Cuniunghamj vol. i., p. here.sies, BiisiUdcs is particularly treated ol, 

84. note 1 — 7V.] t by Ben. Massuetj Dissert, in Irei^Kum ; an.1 

(15) Miuy of the ancients tell us, on the 7^. dc Biaiisobre, Histoirc Ju Manichcistiw. 

authority o( Jrenaus, [adv. HaTescs, i., c. vol. ii., p. 8, &c. [C. W. F. Waich, H c» 

S31, that, according to Batilides' opinion, tone der Ketzereyon, toI. L, | W1-30U 
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§ 14. Bat much viler than he, and said to be ihe woral of all the 6nn- 
ticB, WB8 Carpoerates, also of Alexandria, [who lived in ihe reign o( Adrian]. 
His philosophy did not diSer in its general principles, from that of the otA- 
er Egyptian Gnoalics., For he held to one supreme God, Aeons the off- 
gpriog of God, eternal and malignant matter, the creation of the vorld from 
evil matter by angela, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and 
the like. But he maiDtained that Jesvs was born of Joseph and Majy in 
(be ordinary course of nature, and that he was BUpetiur to Other men in ito- 
titing but fortitude and greatness of soul. He also not only gave his disci- 
ples license to sin, but imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by teach- 
ing that the way to eternal salvation was open to those eouts only, which 
rommitled all kinds of enormity and wickedness. — But it exceeds all cred- 
ibility, that any man who believes theieis a God,ib:it Christ is the Saviotir 
of mankind, and who ineulcalcs any eort of religion, should liold such sen- 
liments. Besides, there are grounds to believe that Carpoerates, like the 
other Gnostics, held the Saviour to be composed of the man Jesus and a 
certain Aeon called Cknst ; and that he imposed some laws of conduct oit 
hia disciples. Yel undoubtedly, there was something in his opinions and 
precepts that rendered his piety very suspicious. For he held that cuncD- 
piscence was implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is therefore pt^rfectly 
innocent; that all actions are in themselves indifferent, and become good 
or evil only according to the opinions and laws of men ; that in the purpose 
of God, all things are common property, even the women, but that such 
as will use their rights are by human laws accounted thieves and adulter- 
ers. Now if he did not add some corrective to the enormity of these prin- 
ciples, it must be acknotriedged, that he wholly swept away thv foundations 
of all virtue, and gave full license to all iniquity. (17) 

§ 15. Valrnltnus, also an Egyptian, cxcet'dcd all his fellow-lieresiarchs 
both in fame and in the multitude of his followers. His sect Imd iin birth 
It Rome, grew to maturity in tlie island of Cyprus, and with tvorulerful 
celerity traversed Asiii, Africa, and Europe. Valrnfiiius helil ilie general 
principles common with his brother Gnostics, and he assimied the liile of 
a Gnoslie ; yel he held several principles peculiar lo himself. In the 
PltTwna, (which is the Gnostic name fur the habitation of God), he sup- 
posed thirty Aeons, fifteen males, and as many females. Deftides these, 
there were four unmarried ; namely, llorux, [opoc], tlie guardian of the con- 
fines of the Pleroma, ChrisCt lite Ilaly Spinl, and Jtsus. Tlie youngest 
of the Aeons, S<^liia, ( Wisdom), fired wnh vast desire of comprehending 
Ihe nature of the supreme Deity, in her agitation, brought forth a daughter 

Moiktim, Jc Kcbiis Cbritl., &c.. p. 943- wrote ■ liook. rrom which the uoclil have 

Ml ; ukI /i. yttaiiir, KirchcngcKh.. vol. hid io U-sm wlijt tlic^v roiilU vf the trneU 

L. pt. ii.. p. 679-704. S«c alio Gtrir/ir'i of CarpoeraM. It it doubtful Hhclhri he 

Text-book, by CHnningham, vol. i., p. 84, ouuht to Iv railed a Clirialian. lip wm ui 

&c. — Tr.) Ejzypliin pliila*i^hci. ivho had |>rrha|i* bor- 

(17) See frinAH, contia Karrea.. I. i, rowrd Mmie notion! from ihc ChriBiians, 

c. 3S. CUmeiu Ala., Slromat., I. lii., p. but ulill hia philoK)|>hv wa* lii^ rvitonm. 

Sll. ind tho olhin. [Moikeim.Ac Relius Two inscrtptionn, in llic Iruc >|<irii of thi* 

CbnM.,&c.,p.36l-371. C.W. F. Walek, pliilowipher. rcrpiilly diRcovrrcd in Cyrriw 

Hiltohc dcr Kclicr., vol, i., p. 309-327. in Africa, have fdvin Hue lo a roiijectiira, 

A. A'etTidrr, KitchcnafKh., vol r., pan ii., thai his bccI roiiliiiiied till Ibc inlh ri-Murj. 

«. 767-773.— C«r^ocr«(H left a youni! »ru Si« the in»criplJon», ' 
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called Achamoth [ni'D:3n, the sciences or philosophy]^ who being excluded 

from the Pleroma, descended to the rude and shapeless mass of matter, 
reduced it to some degree of order, and by the aid of Jesus brought forth 
DemiurguSy [A^/jtu^pydf , Artificer]^ the builder and lord of all things. Thia 
Demiurgus separated the more subtile or animal matter, from the grosser 
or material ; and out of the former he framed the world above us, or the 
visible heavens, and out of the latter, the lower world, or this earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of matter ; and his mother, Achamoth^ added to 
them a third substance which was celestial and spiritual. This is a brief 
outline of the complicated and tedious fable of Valentinus, It appears 
that he explained the origin of the world, and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics ; yet that he did not differ from 
them in reality. And the same is true of the other parts of his system. 

§ 16. The Architect of the world, gradually became so inflated, that he 
either thought himself to be, or at least wished men to regard him as the 
only God ; and by his prophets whom he sent among the Jews, he arroga- 
ted to himself the honours of the supreme God. And herein the other an- 
gels, who presided over parts of the created universe, imitated his exam- 
ple. To repress this insolence of Demiurgus^ and to imbue souls with a 
knowledge of the true God, Christ descended, being composed of an animal 
and spiritual substance, and moreover clothed with an ethereal body, tie 
passed through the body of Mary^ just as water through a canal ; and 
to him Jesus, one of the highest Aeons, joined himself, when he was 
baptized in Jordan by John, The Architect of the world, who perceived 
that his dominion would be shaken by this divine man, caused him to be 
seized and crucified. But before Christ came to execution, not ovXy Jesus 
the Son of God, but also the rational soul of Christ, forsook him ; so that 
only his sentient soul and his ethereal body were suspended on the cross. 
Those who renounce, as Christ directs, not only the worship of the pagan 
deities, but also that of the Jewish God, and surrender their sentient and 
concupiscent soul to reason, to be chastened and reformed, shall with both 
their souls, the rational and the sentient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near the Pleroma. And when all particles of the divine nature, or 
all souls, shall be separated from matter and purified, then a raging fire 
shall spread through this material universe, and destroy the whole fabric 
of nature. For the whole Oriental philosophy and the system of the Gnos- 
tics, may be reduced to this epitome : This world is composed of both 
good and evil. Whatever of good there is in it, was derived from the 
supreme God, the parent of light, and will return to him again ; and when 
this takes place, this world will be destroyed.(l8) 

(18) Of the Valentinian system, wc have catc and absurd system of Valentinus. See 

A full account in IrcTurus, contra Haeres , Souvcrain^ Platonismc devoiie, cap. viii., p. 

lib. i., c. 1-7. Tertullian^ Liber contra 68. Camp. Vitringa, Observatt. Sacrae, 

Valentinianos ; Clemens Alex., ptLSsim ; and lib. i., c. ii., p. 131. Beautohre, llistoire 

in all the ancient writers on the heresies, du Manicheisme, p. 548, &,c. Ja. Baanagt, 

Among the modems, see Jo. Fr. Buddeus^ Hist, des Juifs, tome iii., p. 729, <Scc. Peter 

Diss, de Haeresi Valcntiniana ; subjoined Faydit^ Eclairciss. sur THist. Ecclcs. des ii. 

to his Introductio in Historiam philosoph. premiers siecles, p. 1 2, who also contempla- 

Ebraeorum ; which Diss, has occasioned ted writing an Apology for Valentinas. I 

much discussion respecting the origin of this pass by Godfrey Arnold, the patron of all 

heresy. Some of the modems have attempt- the heretics. But how vain all such attempts 

«d to give a rational explanation of the intri- must be, is proved by this, that Valentinus 
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^ 17. The ancients represent the school of Valentinus as divided into 
many branches. Among these were the Ptolomaitic sect, whose author 
PiiAomy differed from his master respecting the number and nature of the 
Aeons ; the Secundian sect, established by Secundus, one of the principal 
followers of Valentinus^ who seems to have kept more closely to the Orien- 
tal philosophy, and to have held to two first causes of all things, light and 
darkness, or a prince of good, and a prince of evil ; the sect of Heraclean, 
from whose books Clement and Origen quote much ; the sect of Marcus 
and Calarbasus, called Marcosians, who, according to Irenaus, added much 
that was senseless and absurd, to the fictions of Valentinus, though it is 
certain, that they did not maintain all that is attributed to them. 1 pass by 
other sects, which appear to have originated from the Valentinian system. 
But whether all the sects which are calle^ Valentinian, actually originated 
from disciples and followers of Valentinus, appears very doubtful, to such 
as consider how great mistakes the ancients have made in stating the or- 
igin of the heretics.(19) 

§ 18. Of the smaller and more obscure Gnostic sects, of which the an- 
cients tell us little more than the names and perhaps one or two detached 
sentiments, it is unnecessary to say anything. Such were the Adamites, 
who are said to have wished to imitate the state of innocence :(20) the 
Cainites, who are represented as paying respect to the memory of Cain, 
Cwah, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the traitor :(21) 
the Abelites, whom the ancients represent as marrying wives, but rais- 
ing up no children :(22) the Sethitcs, who regarded Seth as the Messi- 

himself profc9»ed that his religion differed zercycn, vol. i., p. 327-335. P. Bayle^Dic' 

fuodunentally from that of the other Chris- tionnaire historique, art. Adamites and Pro- 

turns. [Besides the authors above referred dicus .- Tdlcmont^ Memoircs, <Scc., torn. ii.. 

lo. tee Mosheim^ do Rebus Christ., d:c , p. p. 256 : Brau.^of»re, Di.<;s. sur les Adamites ; 

371-389 ; C IV. F. Walch, Hist, dor Kct- subjoined to I^nfanrs Histoire des Hu»- 

«iTeyen, vol. i., p. 33.'>-3S6 ; and Aup. sites. — The accounts of the ancients are con- 

Stander^ Kircheng , vol i, pt. ii , p. 704- tnidiclor>; and several of the modem.s doubt, 

731 ; also GiestUr^a Text- book, by Cun- whether there ever was a itrct who perform- 

ninitham, vol. i., p. 85, 6lc. — Tr.] cd their worslup in a stale of nudity. — Tr.'\ 

(19) Besides herutiu^ and the other an- (21) [.\I1 tlie ancient writers mentioned 
runt writers ; sec, conccrnint; these sects, in the preccdin^j note, except John Damas- 
J't. Ern. Orabe, Spicilegium Patrum ct hac- cai^ speak of the Cainites ; but what they 
rtticorum, saccul. li., p. 69, 82, 6cc, On state is very brief, and contradictory. The 
t:ii- Nfarco.tians, Irenaut is copious, lib. i., correctness of their accounts, is justly doubt- 
cap 14 That il/arcttt was out of his senses, ed by Bayle, (Dictionnaire Historiqup. art. 
w ii:..-.jr<ionable ; for he must have been CainUcs). and by others. Origen^ (contra 
d»-ran2*d, if he could hold even Uic greater Cclsum, lib, iii., p. 119), did not regard them 
part rtl ihv strange fancies, which arc said to as Christians Yet th'-v might be n sect of 
UioTijz to his system. [Among the modems Gnostics. v.\\o \\oV\\u\i the Clod of the Jews 
who lwv<» treated of these sects, see C. W. for a rcvolter from the true (lod, reuardcd 
F W'dJch^ Ili.Mtoric der Ketzereyen, vol. i., Cain^ Dathan^ Corah, and others whoiesist- 
p. 3!^7-4Ul ; and A. Seandrr^ Kirchenges- ed him, as being very praiseworthy — 7r.] 
ciuch-e. \ol i. pi. ii., p. 731-746. — 7V.] (22) [The AMifexATc. mentioned only by 

(20) [See. for an account of them, Clemens Aimuxttnr, do 11 acres , rap. 87 ; and by the 
Alex , Stromal., lib. i., p. 357, lib. iii., p. 525, author of the book. IVaedcMinntus. cap. 87 
lib vn , p 854 : Tertulttan^ Scorpiacum, in it i.-* represented, that even- man married a 
(JJip , p 633, and contra Prax , cap. 3: female child, ami every uom.m a little boy, 
Epip'itinius, Hfierv» Hi., Opp , tom i, p. with whom ih<v li\cd, ami whom flrv made 
469 . Throdoref, Haeret. Fabul., lib. i . c 6 : their heirs ; hojiini; in this way to (\i]i\\ litcr- 
Auguahnr, do liacrcs., c. 31 : John Dam- ally, what Paul !»nys, 1 Cor vii , 21>. that 
i«:<n. (>iip . torn. 1., p. 88 ; and among the " Thev that have wives, l>o as tlionjrh thcv 
«od«nu, C. W F. Wdek, Hist, der Ket- had none.**— The sect is treated of bv C 
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aA.\23) the Florinians, who originated at Rome, under Florinus and Blast' 
us ;(24) and many others. Perhaps the ancient Christian doctors divided 
one sect into several, deceived by the fact of its having several names ; 
they may also have had incorrect information respecting some of them. 

§ 19. Among the Grnostics of the Egyptian class, no inconsiderable 
place must be assigned to the Ophites or Serpentians ; a senseless sect, ol 
which one Euphrates is said to be the father. The sect originated amoos 
the Jews, and before the Christian era. A part of them became professed 
Christians ; the rest retained their former superstition. Hence there were 
two sects of Ophites, a Christian sect, and an anti-Christian. The Chris- 
tian Ophites held nearly the same notions, with the other Egyptian Gnos- 
tics, concerning Aeons, the eternity of matter, the creation of the world 
without the knowledge or consent of the Deity, the rulers of the seven 
planets who presided over the world, the tyranny of Demiurgus^ the de- 
scent of Christ joined to the man Jesus into our world to overthrow the 
kingdom of Demiurgus, Slc. But they held this peculiarity, that they 
supposed the serpent which deceived our first parents, was either Chrisi 
himself, or Sophia, concealed under the form of a serpent : and this opin- 
ion, is said to have induced them to keep some sacred serpents, and to pay 
them a species of honour. Into such absurdities men might easily fall, If 
they believed the Creator of the world to be a different being from the su- 
preme God, and regarded as divine whatever was opposed to the pleasure 
of Demiurgus. (25) 

W. F. Wakk, Hist, der Ketzer, toI. i., p. sect, so far as they are known, I have stated 

607 ; who doubts whether it were not alto- in a German work, printed at Helmstadt, 

gether an imaginary sect. — TV.] 1746, 4to, [bearing the title : Erster Versuch 

(23) [The Ikthitea are mentioned by the ciner unpartheyischen und grtindlichen Kei> 
author of Praedcstinatus, cap. 19, and Phi- zcrgeschichte. Afterwards, J. H. iScAmir*- 
Uutrius^ de Hacres., cap. 3. But Hhenfcrd, cher published an Explanation of the obscura 
(Diss, de Sethianis, in his 0pp. philolog., p. and diflicult Doctrinal Table of the ancient 
165) ; and Zorrif (Opuscul. sacra, torn, i., Ophites ; Wolfenbiittel, 1756, 4to.— ^chu- 
p. 614), consider this to be an imaginary macher maintained, that the doctrine of the 
sect. t>ec C. W. F. Wo/cA, loc. cit., p. 609, Ophites embraced neither metaphysics ner 
dx., and A, Ncander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., theology, but merely the history of the Jew> 
pt. ii., p. 758, «Sm:. — T*-.] ish nation couched in liieroglyphics. — C W, 

(24) [Florinus and Blaatus were by the F. Walch, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. i., 
ancients, reckoned among the Valentinians. p. 447-481, has epitomized both works; 
Doth were presbyters of Rome, intimate and we here give his leading thoughts, ia 
fricndii, and excommunicated by the Roman further illustration of this sect. — These peo- 
bishop Eleutherius. {Euseb.y H. £., v. 15.) pie, called in Gr. Ophites^ in Latin Serpenl- 
As Florinus in early life enjoyed the instruc- tani, were by the Asiatics called Nahassimnt 
tion of Polycarp at Smyrna, and as Ircnaus or Naasians. Irerutus^ (1. ii., c. 34) ; the 
wrote a letter to Blastus^ concerning the author of the supplement to TirhtUiaiCs 
schism at Rome about Easter day ; C. W. book, de Pracscript. haerct., (c. 47) ; Efi' 
F. Walchy (loc. cit., p. 404), supposes they phanius^ (Haer. xxxvii.) ; Theodorely (Hse- 
both, and particularly Blastus^ were opposed ret. Fabul., 1. i., c. 14); and Augustine^ (de 
to the views of the Romish church respecting Hacres., c. 17); account them Christian 
Easter. He also considers it most probable, heretics. But Origen, (contra Celaum, 1. 
that Florinus was inclined towards Gnos- vii., ^ 28), holds them to be not Christians, 
ticism ; for Irenaus wrote a book against Yet he speaks of them as pretended Chris- 
him, concerning the eight Aeons; and he tians, in his (Comment, on Matth , torn, iii., p. 
actually had some followers. — Schl. That 851, Ac. — /'Ar/a^/nu^ makes them more an* 
florinus was a Gnostic, is clear from Fuse- cicnt than Christianity. It is most probable, 
biust Hist. Eccles., lib. v, c. 20. That they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of 
Blastus was so, is not so certain. — Tr.] them embraced Cluistianity ; so that the sect 

(25) The history and doctrines of this became divided into Jewish and Christian 
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§ 20. The numerous evils and discords, which arose from combining 
the Oriental and Egyptian philosophy with the Christian religion, began to 
be increased about the middle of this century, by those who brought the 
Grecian philosophy with them into the Christian church. As the doctrines 
held by the Christians respecting the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
respecting the twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of all at agree- 
ment with the precepts of this philosophy, they first endeavoured so to ex- 
plain these doctrines, that they could be comprehended by reason. This 
was attempted by one Praxeas^ a very distinguished man and a confessor, 
at Rome. Discarding all real distinction between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, he uught that the whole Father of all things joined himself 
lo the human nature of Christ, Hence the followers were called Monar- 
tkiofis and Patripassians. Nor was the latter an unsuitable name for 
them, if TeriuUian correctly understood their sentiments. For they de* 
nominated the man Christ, the Son of God ; and held that to this Son, the 
Father of the universe or God so joined himself, as to be crucified and 
endure pangs along with the Son. Yet Praxeas does not appear to have 
erected a distinct church.(26) 

§ 21. Nearly allied to this opinion, was that which was advanced about 
the same time at Rome, by Theodotus, a tanner, yet a man of learning 

OphiteM. There arc two sources of inform- Neander^s Kirchengesch., vol i., pt. ii., p 

ation or this part of ecclesiastical liistory. 746-756. — Tr.] 

The Jirst is, the accounts of Irenaus^ Epi- (26) See Tcrtullian^ Liber contra Prax- 

fkanfuSf and others. The second is, what eain ; and compare Peter Wesseltngy Proba- 

Ongen tells us (contra Celsum, lib. vi., ^ biiia, cap. 26, p. 223, &c. [" Tertullian {Uf 

S3, dec.) concerning the Diagram of the whom we are indebted for all certain knowl- 

Ophites. This Diagram was a tablet, on edge of the views of FraxeaM)^ was not only 

which the Ophites depicted their doctrines, an obscure writer, but also a prejudiced one 

in all torts of fii^res with words annexed, in regard to Praxeas. He not only rejected 

It probably contained the doctrines of thu hi.s doctrine, but hated him ; because PraX' 

Jewish Ophites; and is dark and unintclli- eas had alienated the Roman bishop Victor 

gible. unless we may suppose this syinboli- from Montanus^ whose partisan Tcrlullian 

cal repreitcntation contained that system, the was. Hence Tertullian^ in his censures on 

principal doctrines of which are stated by the Praxeas^ is often extravagant and insulting, 

ancients. The theological system both of The opposition of Praxeas to Montanut, 

th9 Jewish and the Christian Ophites, cannot doubtless led the former into his error, 

be epitomized, and must be sought for m Montanus had treated of the doctrine of 

WaUh, p. 461. — Their serpent- worship con- three pcrt<ons in the divine essence, and had 

vsted in this ; tliey kept a living serpent, insisted on a real distinction between the 

which they let out upon the dish, when eel- Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. {Tertullian 

cbrating the I/>rd*8 supper, to crawl around contra Praxeam, c. 13, p. 644.) Praxeae, 

and over the bread. Inc priest to whom the who was hostile to Montanus^ published hit 

serpent belonged, now came near, brake the own doctrine in opposition to Montanus, 

bread, and distributed it to those present. From Tertullian, moreover, it appears clear- 

yf)»n each had eaten his morsel, he kissed ly, that Praxeas discarded the aistinction of 

the serpent, which was afterwards confined, persons in the divine essence ; and, as Ter- 

^lien thit solemn act, which the Ophites tuilian exnresses it, contended for the mom' 

called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the archy of God. But how he explained what 

OMcling closed with a hymn of praise to the the Scriptures teach, concerning the Son tad 

supreme Ciod, whom the serpent m para- the Holy Spirit, ia not so clear. Of the ta- 

dise had made known to men. But all the rioiis conceptions we mi<!ht gather from Ter- 

Ophites did not observe these rites, which tuUian^ Mosheim (fives u full investigation, 

were peculiar to the Christian Ophites, and in his Comment, de Kcbns Christ., ^c., p. 

eontined to a small number among them. 426. See also C. W. F. Walrh, Hist, dcr 

This worship must have been symbolic. Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 537-546.'* — SekL 

Tbe Ophit^a had alto Taltsmans. — Sckl, See also A. Neander, Kirchengetch., voL i^ 

8ts a hicid aocouat of the Ophitet, in A, pt iii., p. 994, die — 7^.] 
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and a philosopher ; and by one Artemas or Artemon^ from whom oririnaied 
the Artemonites. For, so far as can be gathered from not very distinct 
accounts cf these men left us by the ancients, they supposed, that when 
the man Christ was bom, a certain divine energy or some portion of the 
divine nature (and not the person of the Father, as Praxeas imagined) 
united itself to him. Which of these men preceded the other in time ; ami 
whether they both taught the same doctrine, or differed from each other ; 
cannot at this day be decided, so few and obscure are the ancient accounts 
we have of them. But this is unquestionable, the disciples of both applied 
philosophy and geometry to the explication of the Christian doctrine.(27) 
§ 22. The same attachment to philosophy induced Hertnogenes, a painter, 
to depart from the sentiments of Christians, respecting the origin of the 
world and the nature of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a part of the 
Christian community. Regarding matter ^^ the source of all evil, he could 
not believe, that God had brought it into existence by his omnipotent voli* 
tion. He therefore held, that the world and whatever is in the world, and 
also souls and spirits, were formed by the Deity out of eternal and vicioua 
matter. There is much in this doctrine very difficult to be explained, and 
not in accordance with the common opinions of Christians. But neither 
Tertullian who wrote against him, nor others of the ancients, inform us 
how he explained those Christian doctrines which are repugnant to his 
opinions.(28) 

(27) EusebiuSf Hist. Eccles., lib. v., c. the ctcmal divinity of Christ to be a norri 
88. Epiphanius^ Hwres. liv., p. 464. P. doctrine. See C. W. F. Wnlch^ loc. cit., 
Wesaelingf Probabilia, c. 21, p. 17'i, dec. p. 546-557. — iir/^mon has, in modem times, 
[Several persons occur in the history of the become more famous than Tkeodotut ; sinct 
heretics, bearing the name of Thiodotus, Samuel Crcll assumed the name of an Ar* 
(1) Theodotus of Byzatitium^ a tanner; of /€nu>nt/£, in order to distinguish himself from 
whom above. (2) Fhtodotus the younger ^ the odious Socinians, whose doctrines he did 
disciple of the former, and founder of the not fully spprovo. (Sec his book, with the 
sect of Melchizedekians. This sect derived title : L. M. Artemonii Initium Evangclii Jo- 
its name from its holding, agreeably to the hannis ex antiquitate restitutum ; and his 
doctrine of the elder Theodotus, that Mel- other writings.) The history of this iir/enum 
chizedek was the power of God, and supe- is very obscure. The time when he lived 
rior to Christ ; and that he sustained the of- cannot be definitely ascertained ; and the 
fice of an Intercessor for the angels in hcav- history of his doctrine is not without difft- 
en, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) culties. It is not doubted that he denied 
TlicodotuSf the Valcnlinian, (4) Theodotus, the divinity of Jesus Christ, as held by or- 
the Montanist. — Our T/k^oJo/uj had saved thodox Christians. But whether he swerved 
his life, during a persecution at Byzantium, towards the system of the modem Socinians, 
by a denial of Christ ; and thus had incur- or to that of Praxeas, is another question, 
red general contempt. To escape from dis- Dr. Moshcim believed the latter ; de Rebus 
grace, he went to Home. But there his of- Christ., dec, 491. But, as this rests on th« 
fence became known. To extenuate his too recent testimony of Gennadius of Mar- 
faolt, he gave out that he regarded Jesus soilles, (de Do^. Eccles., c. 3), Dr. WaUh 
Christ as a mere man, and that it could be (p. 564) calls it in question. See also Jo, 
no great crime to deny a mere man. He Erh. Happen, Diss, de hist. Ariemonis et 
was therefore excluded from the church, by Artemonitarum, Lips., 1737. — Schl, Se« 
Victor the bishop. Thus Theodotus came also A. Neandcr, Kirchengcsch., vol. i., part 
near to the system of the Socinians^ and held iii., p. 996-1000. — Tr.] 
Christ for a mere man, though a virtuous and (28) There is extant a tract of Tertullian, 
uprijBfht one. Whether he held the birth of I^iber contra Hcnnogcnem, in which he a»- 
Christ to have been natural or supernatural, sails the doctrine of Hermogenes concerning 
the ancient accounts are not agreed. He matter and the origin of the world. But axH 
lejected the Qospel of John ; and held his other tract of his, de Censu animas, in which 
own doctiiDe to be apostolical, tnd that of ho confuted the opinion of Hermogenct 
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^ 28. In addition to these sects which may be called the daughters of 
philosophy, there arose in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, an illiterate 
sect, opposed to all learning and philosophy. An obscure man of weak 
lodgment, named Montanus, who lived in a poor village of Phrygia called 
Pepuza, had the folly to suppose himself the Com/brter promised by Christ 
to his disciples, and to pretend to utter prophecies under divine inspira* 
tioii.(20) He indeed attempted no change in the doctrines of religion ; 
but he professed to be divinely commissioned to perfect and give efficiency 
to the moral discipline taught by Christ and his apostles : for he supposed 
that Christ and his apostles had yielded up many points to the weakness 
of the people of their age, and thus had given only an incomplete and im- 
perfect rule of life. He therefore would have fasts multiplied and extend- 
ed, forbid second marriages as illicit, did not allow churches to grant ab- 
solution to such as had fallen into the greater sins, condemned all decora- 
tion of the body and all female ornaments, required polite learning and 
philosophy to be banished from the church, ordered virgins to be veiled, 
and maintained that Christians sin most grievously, by rescuing their lives 
by flight or redeeming them with money in time of persecution. I pass 
by some other of his austere and rigid precepts. 

6 24. A man who professed to be a holier moralist than Christ himself, 
and who would obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians for divine com- 
mands and oracles, could not be endured in the Christian church. Be- 
sides, his dismal predictions of the speedy downfall of the Roman repub- 
lic, d:c., might bring the Christian community into imminent danger. He 
was therefore, first by the decisions of some coimcils and afterwards by 
that of the whole church, excluded from all connexion with that body. 
But the severity of his discipline itself led many persons of no mean con- 
dition, to put confidence in him. Pre-eminent among these, were two 

Cfinin}! the soul, is lost. [ TertuUian is ex- them ; and held, that under the name of the 

ccedmj(ly severe upon Hermogenest ^'ho ParacUtr^ Christ indicated a divme teacher, 

was probsbly his cnntemporarv, and fellow who would supply certain parts of the reli- 

African. Vet he allows that he was an in- ^ous system which were omitted hy the Sar- 

genious and eloquent man, and sound in the lour, and explain more clearly certain other 

pnocipal doctrines of Christianity. Itseems, parts which for wise reasons had been less 

the morals of Hermogenes gaye most oilencc perfectly taught. Nor was Montanut alone 

Ui TertuUtan. He had married repeatedly, in making this distinction. For other Chris- 

aod be pamlcd for all customers what they tian doctors supposed the ParaclrUf whose 

wished. To a Montanist these thinf^s were coming Christ had promised, was a divine 

eiceedmgly criminal. There is no evidence messenger to men, and different from the Ho- 

(hat Hermoeenet founded a sect. — See 3/a- ly Spirit given to the apostles. In the third 

t4nni, do K«'bus Christ., (Sec, p. 433, &c. century, Manes interpreted the promise of 

C. W. F. Wfl/f A, Hi.st. der Ketzer., vol. i., Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 

p. 476, d:c., and ii. AVam/rr, Kirchcngesch., manner; and boasted that he himself was 

fol. 1 .part iii., p. 976, &c. — Tr.] that Pararlrte. And v^ho dors not know, 

(39) They doubtless err, who tell us that that Mohammad had the sumo views, and 

Monianus claimed to be the Holy Spirit. ap{)lied the words of Christ respecting the 

He was not so foolish. Nor do those cor- Paraclete to himself ? 3f&n/tf /iuji, therefore, 

lectly undentand his views, whom I have wished to be regarded as the Paraclete of 

heretofore followe<l. and who represent him Christy and not as the Holy Spirit. The 

II asserting, that there was divinely impart- more carefully and attentively we read Ter- 

•d to him, that very Holy Spirit or ('onifort- tullian^ the greatest of all Mimtanus' disci- 

tif who onre in.«pired and animated th<^ pies, and the l>est acquainted with his sy»> 

i^ostles. Mimianus distinguiithed the Par- tern, the more clearly will it appear that such 

dUete nroniised by Chrut to the apostles, were liis views, 
from the Holy Spirit that wae poured upon 
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opulent ladies, PrisciUa and Maximilla ; who themselves, with others, ut- 
tered prophecies, after the example of their master, whom they denomi- 
nated the ParacleU or Comforter, Hence it was easy for Montanus to 
found a new' church, which was first established at Pepuza^ a little town 
of Phrygia, but which spread in process of time through Asia, Africa, and 
a part of Europe. Of all his followers, the most learned and distinguish- 
ed was TertuUian^ a roan of genius, but austere and gloomy by nature ; 
who defended the cause of his preceptor, by many energetic and severe 
pablications.(30) 

(30) See E^uehius^ Hist. Eccles., 1. v., the Bishop of Pepuu, is not impiobAble. 

Cftp. 16, and especially Tertullian^ in his He and PrisciUa and MaximiUa pretended 

Dumerous books ; and then all the writers, to have divine revelations, which the Cofi»- 

both ancient and modem, who have treated forter imparted to them, in order to tnpply 

CMsedly of the sects of the early ages, by them what further instruction the Chn»> 
;e recently, and with attention and great tian church needed. The instruction, said 
erudition, the history of the Montanists has they, which the Holy Spirit gives to men, is 
been illustrated by Tkeoph. Wcmsdorf^ in progressive. In the Old Testament, instrao- 
hk Commentatio de Montanistis saeculi se- tion was in its infancy. Christ and fail 
eundi vulgo creditis haereticis, Dantzik, apostles advanced it to its youthful 'stature. 
1751, 4to. — [The Montanists were also By MorUanus and his coadjutors, it is 
called Phrygians J or Cataphryg 'an«, from brought to its perfect manhood. In the Old 
the country where they resided a.xl origi- Testament God conceded much to the hard- 
nated ; also Pepuzians, from the town ness of the people*s hearts, and Christ way 
where Montanus had his habitation, and indulgent to the weakness of the flesh, but 
which he pretended was the New Jerusa- the Comforter ia unsparing to both, and 
Um spoken of in the Ilevclation of St John, presents the virtues ot Christians in their 
It appears likewise, that, from Priscilla they full splendour. — Their revelations related to 
were called Priscillianists ; though this no new doctrines of faith, but only to rules 
name, on account of its ambiguity, has in of practice. Some of them also were his- 
modorn times been disused. 1 ertvllian (ic- torical. But all these revelations seem to 
nominated those of his faith, the Spiriluai^ have been the effect of their melancholy 
(Spiritnalos) ; and its dupposers, the Carnal^ temperament, and of an excessively active 
(Psychikot); because the former admitted imagination. — See, concerning TertulUan^ 
Montanus' inspirations of the Holy Spirit, Hamberger^s account of the principal wri- 
which the latter rejected. — The time when ters, vol. ii. j>. 492, and J. G. Walck, HisL 
Montanus began to disturb the church, is Eccles. N. Test., p. 648, dec., and concern- 
much debated. Those who follow Euscl/i- ing the Montanists^ C. W. F, WtUch, Hi»> 
MS, who is most to be relied upon, place torie dcr Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 611, dtc. — 
this movement in the year 171, or 172. Schl. Also A, Neander, Kirchengescfa., 
Wtrnsdorps conjecture that Montanus was vol. i., pt. iii., p. 870-893. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB PROSPEROUS STENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

• 

f 1. Rigfats and Immtitiities of ChristiaM enlarged. — ^ 8. Under rarioua Emperors. Good- 
wfll of Alexander towards Christ. — ^ 3. Other Emperors favoarable to the Christians. 
The Religion of the Emperor Philip. — ^ 4. The Number of Christians aagmented : from 
Canses, partly DiTine,--^ 5. and, partly human. — ^ 6. Countries added to the Kingdom 
of Christ— 4 7. State of the Church in France, Germany. 

§ 1. That Christians suffered very great evils in this century, and were 
in perfect security during no part of it, admits of no controversy. For, 
DOC to mention the popular tumults raised against them by the pagan priests, 
the governors and magistrates could persecute them, without violating the 
existing imperial laws, as often as either superstition or avarice or cruelty 
prompted. Yet it is no less certain, that the rights and liberties of the 
Christians were increased, more than many have supposed. In the army, 
is the court, and among all ranks, there were many Christians whom no 
one molested at all ; and under most of the Roman emperors who reigned 
Uk this century, Christianity presented no obstacle to the attainment of pub- 
lic stations and honours. In many places also, with the full knowledge of 
the emperors and magistrates, they had certain houses in which they regu- 
larly assembled for the worship of God. Yet it is probable, or rather is 
more than probable, that the Christians commonly purchased this security 
and these liberties with money ; notwithstanding some of the emperors 
had very kind feelings towards them, and were not greatly opposed to their 
rehgion. 

§ 2. AntoninitSy sumamed Caracalla^ the son of Sevcrus, came to the 
throne in the year 211; and during the six years of his reign, he neither 
oppressed the Christians himself, nor suffered others to oppress them.(l) 
Antomnus Heliogahalus, [A.D. 218-222], though of a most abandoned 
iDoral character, had no hostility towards the Christians.(2) His succes- 

(1) [From a passage in TertuUiany (ad that he was half a Christian, and on thatac- 

Scspul.. cap. 4), asserting that Caraca//a had count was indulgent to the followers ot 

a Christian nurse: lacte Christisno cducatum Christ. But it is much more probable, that 

fciws ; and from one in Spartinus^ (life of they purchased his indulgence with theii 

Caracalla, in Scriptor. Histor. Au^ , vol. i , gold. See JVofArim, do Rebus Christ., dee. 

p. 707, cap. I), assorting that he was much p. 460. — Tr.] 

•ttacbed to s Jewish playfellow, when he (2) Lamvrtduu^ vita Hetiogabali, cap. 3^ 

was seven years old ; it has been inferred p. 796. [Dicebat praeterea (unp«rator> Ju- 

VOL. 1.--U 
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sor, Alexander Severus, [A.D. 222-235], an excellent prince, did not in- 
deed repeal the laws which had been enacted against the Christians, so 
that instances occur of Christians' suffering death in his reign ; yet from 
the influence of his mother, Julia Mammaea, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, he showed kind feelings towards them in various ways, whenever 
occasion was offered, and even paid some worship and honour to our Sa* 
viour.(3) For Julia entertained the most favourable sentiments of the 
Christian religion ; and at one time invited to the court, Origen, the cele- 
brated Christian doctor, that she might hear him discourse. But those 
who conclude that Julia and Alexander actually embraced Christianity, 
have not testimony to adduce, which is unexceptionable. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that Alexander thought the Christian religion deserved toleration, be- 
yond others ; and regarded its author as worthy to be ranked among the 
extraordinary men who were divinely moved.(4) 

§ 3. Under Gordian [A.D. 238-244], the Christians lived unmolested 
and tranquil. His successors, the PhilipSy father and son, [A.D. 244-249], 
showed themselves so friendly to the Christians, that by many, they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there are some arguments which might 
render it probable, that these emperors did, though secretly and covertly, 
embrace Christianity. But as these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question respecting the religion of Philip 
the Arabian, and his son, which has exercised the sagacity of so many 
learned men, must be left undecided. (5) At least, neither party has ad- 
duced any evidence, either from testimony or from facts, which was too 
strong to be invalidated. Among the subsequent emperors of this century, 
GallienuSj [A.D. 260-268], and some others likewise, if they did not di- 
rectly favour the Christian cause, they at least did not retard it. 

§ 4. This friendship of great men, and especially of emperors, was un- 
doubtedly not the least among the human causes, which contributed to en- 
large the boundaries of the church. But other causes, and some of them 

daoorum ct Samaritanonim rcligiones ct to hoar him discourse on religion. But nei- 
Christianamdevotioneniilluc(Roniam) trans- thcr of them intimates, that she obeyed hit 
ferandam, ut omnium cultarum secretum precepts and adopted the Christian faith. 
Hcliogabali sacerdotium tencret : which Dr. And in the life of Julia, there are clear in- 
Mosheim^ {de Kch. Christ., <kc.,p. 460), un- dications of superstition, and of reverence 
derstands to mean, that Heliogahalus wished for the pagan gods. — Schl. from Mosheim, 
the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian rcli- de Keb. Christ., dec, p 461.] 
ffions to be freely tolerated at Rome, so that (4) See Fred. Spanheim, Diss, de Lucfi 
tne priests of his order might understand all Dritonum regis, Juliae Mammaeae, et Philip- 
the arcana of them, having them daily before porom conversionibus, 0pp., torn, ii., p. 400. 
their eyes. — Tr.] P. E.Jahhnsh^ Diss, de Alexandre Severo 
(3) Sec LampridiuSy de Vita Scveri, c. sacris Christiaiiis per Gnosticos initiatn, in 
29, p. 930, and Car. Hen. Zcibieh, Diss, do Miaccllan. Lips, nov., tom. iv., p 56, dec. 
Christo ab Alexandre in lararioculto ; which (5) See Spanheim^ de Christianismo Phil- 
is found in the Miscell. Lips, notae, tom. iii., ipporum. 0pp., tom. ii., p. 400. {P. de U 
p. 42, <&c. [Most of the modem writers Paye), Entriticns historiques sur la Chri»- 
make Ju/ia jlfamma^a to have been a Chris- tianismo dc TEmpcreur Philippe, Utrecht, 
tian. See J. R, WettteiiCs preface to Ori- 1692, 12mo. A/dmrmicAiu*, Origines et Aiv- 
gen*» Dial, contra Marcionitas. But the an- tiq. Christianae, tom. ii , p. 2.52. &c. See 
cient writers, Eusebiua, (H. E., vi., 21), and J. A. FabriauM, Lux Evangelii toti orbi ez« 
JerofM, (de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 54), express oriens, p. 252, <Scc., [and Mosheim, de R^ 
themselves dubiously. The former calls her bus Christ., &c., p. 471. — The most impor> 
^eoocpeQTuTifv, and the latter reUgiosam, tant ancient testimonies, are Euscb.^ H. £., 
{dewnit) ; and both state that she invited Or- yi., 34, and Chronicon, ann. 246. Jercmt^ 
igen to her court, then at Antioch, in order de Script. lUoat., c. 54. — TrJ] 
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dirine, must be added. Among the divine causes, besides the inherent en- 
ergy of heavenly truth and the piety and constancy of the Christian teach- 
ers, conspicuous is that extraordinary providence of God, which, as we are 
informed, by means of dreams and visions, excited many persons who be- 
fore were either thoughtless or alienated from Christianity, to come out at 
ence and enrol their names among the followers of Christ.(6) To this 
must be added, the curing of diseases and other miracles which very many 
Christians still performed, by invoking the name of the Saviour.(7) Yet the 
number of miracles was less in tlHs age than in the preceding ; which may 
be ascribed not only to the wisdom of Grod, but also to his justice, which 
would not suffer men to make gain by the powers divinely given them.(8) 

§ 5. Among the human causes which aided the progress of Christianity, 
may doubdess be reckoned the translation of the Scriptures into various 
languages, the labours of Origen in disseminating copies of them, and the 
various books composed by wise men. No less efficacy is to be scribed 
to the beneficence of Christians, even towards those whose religion they 
abhorred. The idolaters must have had hearts of stone, not to have been 
softened and brought to have more friendly feelings towards the people, 
whose great sympathy for the poor, kindness to enemies, care of the sick, 
readiness to redeem captives, and numerous other kind offices, proved them 
10 be deserving of the love and gratitude of mankind. If, what I would 
not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds and impositions deserve a place 
among tiie causes of the extension of Christianity, they doubtless hold the 
bwesit place, and were employed only by a few. 

§ 6. That the boundaries of the church were extended, in this century, 
00 one calls in question ; but in what manner, by whom, and in what 
countries, is not equally manifest. Origen taught the religion he professed 
to a tribe of Arabs : 1 suppose, they were some of the wandering Arabs, 
who live in tents.(O) The Goths, a ferocious and warlike people, that in- 
habited Moesia and Thrace, and made perpetual incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces ; received a knowledge of Christ from certain Christian 
priests whom they carried away from Asia. As those priests, by the sanc- 
tity of their lives, and their miracles, acquired respectability and great in- 
iaence among these marauders, who were entirely illiterate ; such a 
chanjfc was produced among them, that a great part of the nation professed 
Christianity, and in some measure laid aside their savage manners.(lO) 

(6) Sec Origen^ adv. Cclsum, lib i., p. (10) Sozomen^ Hist. Ecclcs., lib. ii., c. 6. 
t5. Honiil. in Lucac vii. 0pp., torn, li., p. Paid thaconus^ Hist. MisccUan., 1. ii., c. 14. 
S16, cd. Basil. Tcr/u//ian, ac Anima, rap. Philttstorgius, Hist. Eccles., lib. li., c. 5. 
14, p. 348, ed. Kipiltii. Eutebius, Hittt. {Philogtorgiua aayn, that Vlphilas^ who in 
£cclo«., lib. Ti.,c. 5, and others. [Sec also, the fourth century translated the Christian 
MNt (14) on cent, ii., pt. i., ch. i., p. 103, Scriptures into the Gothic lan^iagc, was a 
dtc, of this work. — Tr ] descendant of the captives carried off by the 

(7) Origen, adv. Celsum, 1. i., p. 5, 7. Gotlis from Cappadocia, in the reign of Gal- 
BuMehms,lli»t. Eccl., 1. v.,c. 7. Cyjman^ Urnua ; which is not improbable. By tho 
£p. i. ad Donatum, p. 3, and the note of iS\ influence of their Christian captives, the 
Et/HSf . there, p. 376. Goths were induced to invite Christian teacb- 

(8) W. Spencer^ Notes oo Origen adv. ers among them ; and numerous churches 
Olsum. p 6. 7. were col^ted. A (lothic bishop, named 

<9) Kusfbiun, Hist. Ercles., lib. vi , rap. 7'Ar^AiiiM, subscribed the Acts of the coun- 

19. [But SemlfT, Hiflt. Ecrl. selecta cap., ril of Nice, {Socrates, Hist. Eccl , ii., c. 41). 

foL i., p 69, supposes they were not vander- Yet there is indubitable evidence, that a large 

mg Afsba. — Tr,'\ part of tbenetioD remained pegant, long aftef 
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§ 7. To the few and small Christian churches in France, erected fay 
certain Asiatic teachers iu the second century, more and larger ones were 
added in this century, from the times of Decius^ [A.D. 249]. For it was in 
the reign of this emperor, those seven devout men, Dianysius, GfnUtoii, 
Trophimus, Paul, Satumintis, Martial, and SiretnotUus, migrated to this 
country ; and amid various perils founded the churches of Paris^ Toun^ 
ArUSf [Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermoni\, and other places. And 
their disciples gradually spread the Christian doctrine throughout Gaid.ni) 
To this age, likewise, must be referred the origin of the Grerman churcmes, 
of Cologne, Treves, Metz, [Tongres, Liege], and others; the fathers ol 
which were Eucharius, Valerius, Matemus, Clement, and other8.(I2) 
The Scotch also say, that their country was enlightened with the light 
of Christianity in this century ; which does not appear improbable in it* 
self, but cannot be put beyond controversy by any certain testimony. (13) 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. The Persecution of Sevcrus. — ^ 2. Of Maximinus, the Thracian. — ^ 3. TheCniel^ 
of Dccius led many Christians to deny Christ. — ^ 4. Controversies in the Church on 
this Subject, Libelli Pacis. — 5. Persecutions of Callus and Volusian. — ^ 6. Of Vaieriaik 
— ^ 7. State of the Church under Gallienus, Claudius, and Aurelian. — ^ 8. Attempts 
of the Philosophers against the Christians. — ^ 9. Comparisons of some Philoeophers with 
Clirist. — ^ 10. Injury thence arising. — ^ 11. Attempts of the Jews against the Chiu- 
UaDff. 

§ 1. In the commencement of this century, the Christians were variously 
afflicted in many of the Roman provinces ; but their calamity was in- 
creased in tlic year 203, when the emperor Severus, who was otherwise 
not hostile to them, enacted a law that no person should abandon the re- 
ligion of his fathers, for that of the Christians, or even for that of the 
Jews.(l) Although this law did not condenm the [existing] Christians, 
but merely restrained the propagation of their religion, yet it afiprdcd to 
rapacious and unjust governors and judges great opportunity for troubling 
the Christians, and for putting many of the poor to death, in order to ia> 
duce the rich to avert their danger by donations. Hence, after the pass- 
ing of this law, very many Christians in Egypt, and in other parts of both 
Asia and Africa, were cruelly slain ; and among them were Leonidas, the 
fether of Origen ; the two celebrated African ladies, Perpeiua and FeUcU 

this period. See JlfotAetm, de Rebus Christ., tome i.. Diss, i., p. 7, dec. Jo. Nicol. dt 

dice., p. 449. — TV.] Hontheim, Historia Trevirensis. [See alao 

(11) Gregory I'uron^ni., Historia Fran- notes (6) and (7) on cent, ii., part i., ch. i., 

cor., lib. i., c, 28, p. 23. Thtod, Ruinart, p. 99 of this work.— Tr] 
Acta Martyrum siucera, p. 109, d^c. [See (13) See Usher and Stillingfleet^ on tha 

note (9), on cent, ii., part i., ch. i., p. 100 Origin and Antiquities of the British choxch- 

of this work ; where the origin of the Gallic es ; and Geo. Mackenzie^ de Resali Seo* 

or French churches, is considered, at some torum mrosapia, cap. viii., p. 119, dbc. 
length.— Tr.] (1) JSiuebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. ri., c. i. 

fi%) Aug. (klmii, Hiitoiie de Lomine, 8partianu$, Vita Seven, cap. 16, 17 
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loty whose Acts [martyrdom] have come down to us ;(2) also Polandena^ 
a Tirgin ; Marcella, and others of hoth sexes, whose names were held m ^ 
high honour in the subsequent ages. 

J 2. From the death of [Septimius] Severus^ till the reign of Maximmf 
ed Thrax^ from the country which gave him birth, [or, from A.D. 211 
to A.D. 285], the condition of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in some places prosperous. But Maximifij who had slain Alexander Sev- 
eruSf an emperor peculiarly friendly to the Christians, fearing lest the 
Qiristians should avenge the death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
and particularly those that he knew had been the friends and intimates of 
Alexander y to be seized and put to death. (3) During his reign, therefore, 
many and atrocious injuries were brought upon the Christians. For al. 
thouff h the edict of the tyrant related only to the bishops and tlie ministers 
of religion, yet its influence reached farther, and incited the pagan priests, 
the populace, and the magistrates to assail Christians of all orders. (4) 

§ 3. This storm was followed by many years of peace and tranquillity 
[From A.D. 237-249.] But when Dedus Trajan came to the imperial 
throne^ A.D. 249, war in all its horrors, again burst upon the Christians. 
For this emperor, excited either by fear of the Christians, or by attach- 
ment to the ancient superstition, published terrible edicts, by which the 
governors were commanded, on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or bring them back by pains and tor- 
tures to the religion of their fathers. During the two succeeding years, a 
great multitude of Christians, in all the Roman provinces, were cut off* by 
various species of punishment and suffering. (5) This persecution was 
more cruel and terrific than any that preceded it ; and immense numbers, 
dismayed, not so much by the fear of death, as by the dread of the long- 
continued tortures by which the magistrates endeavoured to overcome the 
constancy of Christians, professed to renounce Christ; and procured for 
Ihemsclvts safety, either by sacrificing, i. e., offering incense before the 
idols, or by certificates pureliased with money. And hence arose the op- 
probrious names of Sacnficers, Incensers, and the Ccrtijxcated, {Sacrifica- 
Ufree, ThuriJicatoreSy and Libellatici), names by which the lapsed were 
designated. (6) 

(2) Tltcod. Ruinartf Acta martynim sin- mi^ht have prompted him. — The persecuting 
een, p. 90, 6lc. [See an affecting account Eatct in not now extant ; that which was 
of the tufTeringtt oftheaeand other martyrs, published by Medon, Toulouse, 1664, 4to, 
iatbe reign of SeTerus, in Milner^s Hist, of in probably unauthentic. See Moshthni df 
Uia Church, cent, iii., ch. v., p. 231, &c., Reb. (Christ., Ac, p. 476, &c. — Tr,] 

•d. Boston, 1822.— Tr] (6) See Prudcntius Maran, Life of Cy- 

(3) EusebxuM, Hist. Ecclcs., lib. vi., c. prian. prefixed to Cypriani 0pp., ^ ti., p. 
S8. Orosrus^ Histor. lib. vii.,c. 19, p. 609. 54, &c. [For an interesting account of tho 

(4) Ongen^ torn. xxTiii. in Matth., 0pp., sufferings of Christians in this persecution, 
«•«. i., p 137. Firmiliant in 0pp. Cypri- the English reader is referred to Milner's 
iu, ep. 75, p. 140, &c. Hist, of the Church, cent. iii.,ch. 8, p. 257, 

(5) EuMfbius, Hist. Eccles., lib. Ti , c. and ch. 11, p. 293, ed. Boston, 1822, vol. i. 
3S-41. Grfgory Nyttten, Vila Thauma- — ITiis persecution was more terrible than 
tingt, Opp , torn, iii., p. 568, &c. Cyprian^ any preceding one, because it extended 
df Lapais, in Opp., p. 182, 6lc. [Euxrbius over the whole empire, and becauso iu ob> 
attnbutrs the persecution by Deciut^ to his jrct was to worry the Christians into apoa- 
kitred of Phtbp^ his predecessor, whom he fary bv extreme and persevering torture. — 
kd murdered, and who was friendly to the The Crrtijicated^ or Ltbrllatiri, atc ^nppotci 
Cbrialians. Gregory attributes it to the to be, such as purchased rertijlcatet from the 
•aiperor*8 zeal for idolatry. Both causes corrupt magiatratca, in which it was declared. 
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§ 4. From the multitude of Christians chargeable with defection in the 
reign of DeciuSf great commotions and sharp contests arose in difllerent 
parts of the church. For the lapsed wished to be restored to Christian 
fellowship, without submitting to that severe penitence which the laws of 
the church prescribed ; and some of the bishops favoured their wishes^ 
while others opposed them. (7) In Egypt and Africa, many persona, to 
obtain more ready pardon of their offences, resorted to the intercession of 
the martyrs, and obtained from them letters of recommendation^ {Uhelhs 
pacis), that is, papers in which the dying martyrs declared, that they con- 
sidered the persons worthy of their communion, and wished them to be 
received and treated as brethren. Some bishops and presbyters were too 
ready to admit oficnders, who produced such letters. But Cyprian^ bishop 
of Carthage, a decided and strenuous man, though he was not disposed to 
derogate at all from the honour of the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed 
to this excessive lenity, and wished to limit the effects of these letters of 
recommendation. , Hence there arose a sharp contest between him and the 
martyrs, confessors, presbyters, the lapsed, and the people, which ended in 
his gaining the victory. (8) 

§ 5. The successors of Decius, namely, Gallus and his son Vohuianj 
[A.D. 251-253], renewed the persecution against the Christians, which 
seemed to be subsiding :(9) and, as their edicts were accompanied by 
public calamities, particularly by a pestilential disease which spread 
through many provinces, the Christians had again to undergo much suf- 
fcring in divers countries. (10) For the pagan priests persuaded the pop- 
ulace, that the gods visited the people with so many calamities, on account 

that they were pagans, and had complied with such lettora was unquestioned, and their in- 

the demands of the law, when neither of theso flucnce very great. Yet the abuses of them 

was fact. To purchase such a certificate were felt by the more discerning. Dr. Mo- 

was not only to be partaker in the fraudulent theim^ (de Ilebus Christ., &c., p. 490-497), 

transaction, but it was to prevaricate before has collected the following facts, respectinff 

the public in regard to Christianity, and was their misuse. (1) ITiey were given, with 

inconsistent with that open confession of little or no discrimination, to all applicants. 

CAn*/ before men, which he himself requires. Cyprian^ ep. 14, p. 2i; ep. 10, p. 20. — (2) 

On tho purport of these letters, see J)/oxAf(m, They often did not express definitely the 

de Rebus Christ., &c., p 482-489. — Tr.J names of the persons recommended, but 

(7) Eusehiuty Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. said : *' Receive A. B. {cum tuis) and his 
44. Cyprian, Epistolac, passim. friend*,** Ibid., ep. 10, p. 20, 21.— -(3) 

(8) Gab. AlbaspinauSy Observat. Eccles., Sometimes a martyr, before his death, com- 
lib. i., obs. xz., p. 94. Jo. Dallaus, de po- missioned some friend, to give letters in hit 
enis et satisfactionibus humanis, 1. vii., c. name, to all applicants. Ibid , ep. 31, p. 
16, p. 706. The whole history of this con- 30 ; ep. 22, p. 31. — (4) Some presbyters 
troversy must be gathered from the Epistles obeyed these letters, without consulting the 
of Cyprian. [ 7 Vr/uZ/ian, de Pudicitia, cap. bishop, and thus subverted ecclesiastical 
22, and, ad Martyres, cap. 1, makes the ear- order. Ibid., ep. 27, p. 38 ; ep. 10, p. 20; 
licst mention of theso letters : whence it is ep. 40, p. 52 ; ep. 22, p. 31, 32. It is easy 
conjectured, that they first began to be used to see what effects would follow, when the 
about the middle of the second century. — almost deified martyrs, of every age and tez 
By martyrs here, must be understood, per- and condition, felt themselves to possets 
sons already under sentence of death for authority almost divine, and were besieged 
their religion, or at least, such as had en- by a host of persons writhing under the rig- 
dured some suffering, and were still in prison ours of the ancient discipline. — Tr] 

and uncertain what would befall them. In (9) Euschius, Hist. Eccles., lib. viL, c. 

that age, when martyrs were aUnost idolized, 1 . Cyprian^ ep. Ivii., hnii. 

and the doctrines of repentance towards (10) See Cyprian, Liber ad Demctriamiin. 

God, and faith in our J>ord Jesus Christ, [MUner*s Hist, of the Church, cent, iii., ch. 

imperfectly understood ; the propriety of 13, p. 308. — Tr.} 
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of the Christians. The next emperor, Vakrian^ stilled tlie commotion. 
A.D. 254, and restored tranquillity to the church. 

§ 6. Till the fifth year of his reign. Valerian was very kind to the Chris- 
tians ; but suddi^nly, in the year 257, by the persuasion of Macrianus, a 
most bigoted pagan who was his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
tians from holding meetings, and ordered tlie bishops and other teachers 
into exile. The next year he published a far more severe edict ; so that 
no small number of Christians, in all the provinces of the Roman empire, 
were put to death, and often exposed to punishments worse than death. 
Eminent among tlie martyrs in tliis tempest, were Cypriarij bishop of Car- 
thage, SixtuSy bishop of llome, Laurentius, a deacon at Rome, who was 
roasted before a slow fire, and others. But Valerian being taken captive 
in a war against the Persians, his son Gallicnus, in tlie year 260, restored 
peace to the chnrch.(ll) 

§ 7. Under Gallienus, therefore, who reigned with his brother eight 
years, [A.D. 260-268], and under his successor Claudius^ who reigned 
two years, [A.D. 268-270], the condition of the Christians was tolerable, 
yet not altogether tranquil and liappy. Nor did Aurelianj who came to 
the throne A.D. 270, undertake to disquiet them, during four years. But 
in the fifth year of his reign, prompted either by his own superstition or 
by that of others, he prepared for war against them. But before his edicts 
had been published over the whole empire, he was assassinated in Thrace, 
A.D. 275.(12) Hence, few Christians were cut off under him. The re- 
mainder of this centur)', if we except some few instances of injustice, ava- 
rice, or superstition in the govcrnors,(13) passed away, without any great 
troubles or injuries ihma to Cliristiuns living among Romans. 

§ 8. Whih? the emperors and provincial j^overnors were assailing Ciiris- 
tians with the sword and with crdicts, tlni IMatonic philosopht^rs, before de- 
!icribi?d, fought th<^m with disputations, books, and stratagrms. And the 
more was to Ix; fcarrd from them, beeaiisc^ they approved and adopted 
many d«)ctrinrs and institutions of tlui Christians, and, il)llowing the exam- 
f\(* of Amrnonius tln^r master, atUMuptiMl to amalgamate the old religion 
nnd thi» n«*w. At th<* h(*ad of tlie in in this erntury, was Porphynf^ a Syr- 
ian, or Tyrian ; who composjMl a long work against thcr Christians, whieh 
was afterwards (Ifstroyed, in obt'dii-nce to the iinj)erial laws. (14) lit? was 
undoubtedly an aeutr, ingenious, and K :irn«Ml man, as his works whieh are 
'•xtant f vincr : but he was not a lorinidable nu inv to the Christians. For 
li«^ had mon^ imajrination and superstition, thnn sound argument and judg. 

(11) Kuxcbiug, Hist. Ecclo5., I. vii.. cap. (11) Sip Lu. Ifnlstrin, do Vita Porphyrii, 
10, 11. Acta Cyprtani, in Huinart's Acta cap. 11. J. A. ^tfAr/cmj, Lux. Kvang. toti 
iButTrum sincrra, p. 816. Cyprian, episi. orbi cxorienf", p. IM. J. F. BitddtniSy Isa- 
Invii., p. 178 ; opi.Ht. Ixxxii., p. 105, cJ. ^ope in Tljeolo«»iam, lib. ii., p. 877, <5tc., 
fialuz. [.Vi/nrr'i Hist, of the (.'hh., cent, [and Ja. Hrucker's Hist. crit. Philos., torn. 
Ill . ch xvi, Tol. i , p 3-17. — 7V.] ii.. p 2".J6, Ac. His fifteen books againstt 

(12) tluMfbius, Hi«t. Ecfles , I. vii., c. the (-hristians wrrccondi'mned tobebumrd, 
3U. iMftantiua: dv Mortibus p« r.^ii^injior. by Thfodo*iuM II. and Yalenlinian III.^ 
np. 6. A.D. 419, (see the (?odex Justin, de Sam- 

(13) One example ii*. the iniquity of the ma Tnnitate, 1. i., tit. i., cap. 3.) The work 
CviKar. GaUrius Majimian, near the end \va!i answered by Mefhodtus, Eusehius, 
of the ccntuf)-, who persecuted the noldiers ApoUmaris, and Philostorfrius ; but the 
and tervaitts of his palace that professed answers are lost. Of the work of PorDAyry, 
Qinstianity. Sec Eutebius^ Hist. Eccles , extracts are presen'ed bj Eusebiut^ Jeromt^ 
lik Tiii., cap. I and 4. aiid otbora. — Tr.\ 
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ment ; as his books that remain and the history of his life will abow, 
without recurrence to the fragments of his work against the Christiaofly 
which are preserved and which are unworthy of a wise and upright man* 
§ 9. Among the wiles and stratagems, by which this sect endeavoured 
to subvert the authority of the Christian religion, this deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, that they drew comparisons between the life, mira* 
cles, and transactions of our Saviour, and the history of the ancient pbi* 
losophers ; and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned and women, that 
these philosophers were in no respect inferior to Christ, With such 
views, Archyttts of Tarcntum, Pythagoras, and Apollonius Tyanaeus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, were brought again upon the stage, and exhib- 
ited to the public dressed very much like Christ himself. The life of 
Pythagoras was written by Porphyry. {15) The life oi AjpoUonius^ whose 
travels and prodigies were talked of by the vulgar, and who was a crafty 
moimtcbank, and the ape of Pythagoras, was composed by PhUostratuSj 
the first rhetorician of the age, in a style which is not inelegant. The 
reader of the work will readily perceive, that the philosopher is compared^ 
with our Saviour ; and yet he will wonder, that any man of sound sense 
could have been deceived by the base falsehoods and fictions of the wri- 
ter.(16) 

10. But as nothing is so irrational as not to find some patrons among 
the weak and ignorant who regard words more than arguments, there 
were not a few who were ensnared by these silly attempts of the philoso- 
phers. Some were induced by these stratagems to abandon the Christian 
" religion, which they had before embraced. Others, being told that there 
was little difference between the ancient religion, rightly explained and 
restored to its purity, and the religion which Christ really taught, not that 
corrupted form of it which his disciples professed ;. concluded it was best 
to remain among those who worshipped the [old] gods. Some were led 
by those comparisons of Christ with the ancient heroes and philosophers, 
to frame for themselves a kind of mixed or compound religion. Witness, 
among others, [the emperor] Alexander Scverus ; who esteemed Christ, 
and Orpheus f Apollonius, and the like, to be all worthy of equal honours. 
§ 11. The Jews were reduced so low, that they could not, as formerly, 
excite in the magistrates any great hatred against the Christians. Yet. 
they were not wholly inactive, as appears from the books written by Ter^ 
tullian and Cyprian against them. There occur also in the Christian fa- 
thers several complaints of the hatred and the machinations of the Jews.(17) 
During the persecutions of Scverus^ one Domninus abandoned Christianity 
for Judaism ; undoubtedly, to avoid the punishments that were decreed 
against the Christians. Serapion endeavoured to recall him to his duty, 

(15) [And in the next cciituf)', by Jam- 42, A:c. N, Lardnrr^s Works, vol. viii, p. 
blichut. That both biopraphers had the 256-292. — Apollonius was born about the 
same object, is shown by Lud. Ki'istcTy Ad- beginning, and died near the close of the first 
not. ad Jamblich., cap. 2, p. 7, and cap. 19, century. He travelled over all the countries 
p. 78. — Schl.] from Spain to India ; and drew much atten- 

(16) See Godfr. Ofearius^ Praefat. ad tion by his sagacious remarks, and by his 
Phiiostrati vitam Apollonii ; and Mosheini^ pretensions to superhuman knowledge and 
Notes on Cudworth's Intellectual System, |)owtr9. He was a man of genius, but vaiii' 
p. 304, 309, 311, 834, [also J. Bruckcfs glorious and a great impostor — Tr.] 
Historia cht. phiios., torn, ii., 98, 6lc., and (17) Jlippolytus^ Sermo in Susann. vi 
EnfiM$ Abridgment of Bnicker» vol. ii., p. Daniel., 0pp., torn, i., p. S74, 276. 
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by snrn.' « [»istlrs.(H) Tliis uxainplo shows, that while the Christians 
wi ru in trouble, the Jews were in safety : and therefore, though greatly 
depressed, they had not lost all power of doing injury to the Christians. 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 



\ 1. Dec^ of Letming. — ^ 3. State of Philosophy, especially the Platonic. Plotinoi.— 
i3. This Philosophy prevails everywhere. — \ 4. Different Sects of it. — f 5. State Hi 
Learning among Christians. 

§ 1. Literature, which had suffered much in the preceding century* 
lost in this nearly all its glory. Among the Greeks, with the exception 
of Dianysius Longinus, an excellent rhetorician, Dion Cassiusj a fine his- 
torian, and a few others, scarcely any writers appeared who can he reconu 
mended for their genius or their erudition. In Uie western provinc€^ still 
tmallcr was the numher of men truly learned and eloquent, notwithstand- 
ing schoob continued here and there devoted to the cultivation of genius. 
For very few of the emperors favoured learning ; civil wars kept the esi- 
pirc almost constantly in commotion ; and the perpetual incursions of the 
ttarbarous nations into the most cultivated provinces, extinguished with 
the public tranquillity even the thirst for knowledge.(l) 

J 2* As for the philosophers, about every sect of Grecian philosophy 
some adherents that were not contemptible, and who are in part men- 
tioned by L(mginus.(2) But the school of Ammonius, the origin and dog. 
mas of which have been already stated, gradually cast all others into tlie 
bock ground. From Egyj)t it spread in a short time over nearly the 
whole Roman empire ; and drew after it almost all p<'rsons inclined to at- 
tend to metaphysical studies. This pros|M'rity of the 8(*ct was owing ospe- 
cialiy to Plotinus^ the most distinguishrd di.^^eiplr of Ammotuus, a man of 
intellectual acumen, and formed by nature for aKstruse investigation. For 
he taught, first in Persia and aft<*rwards at Rome and in Campania, to vast 
concourses of youth ; and imbodied iiis precepts in viirious books, the 
greater part of which have come down to us.(3) 

§ 3. It is almost incnrdihle, what a numlnT of pupils in a short time 
issued from the school of this man. But among them, no one is nion^ cel- 

(19) EuselriuSt Historia Ecclcs , lib. vi., (3) See Porphyrii Vita Plotini. republish 

cap. 12. cd by J. A. lahnrius, in Diblioth. Gneca, 

(l)Sef Histoiro Litteraire de la France, vol. iv., p. 91. Vrtr /^//y/^ Dictionnaire, 

ptt les Moines lienedictins, toin. i., f>art ii , tnm ill., art. Plotin. p. 7r>7 ; snd the learn- 

p. 317. dec. (*d Ja. Rrurkrr, Historia crit. philos., torn 

IS) In Pornhvrtf^M life of Plotinus, cap. ii., p. 217, dtc. 
90. p. 128, ed. Fabncii. 

Vol. I.— X 
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ebrated than Porphyry, a Syrian ; who spread over Sicily and many other 
countries, the system of his master, enlarged with new discoveries and 
sedulously polished.(4) At Alexandria, almost no other philosophy was 
publicly taught, from the times of Ammonius down to the sixth century. 
It was introduced into Greece by one Plutarch, who was educated at Al- 
exandria, and who re-established the Academy at Athens, which subsc* 
quently embraced many very renowned philosophers who will hereafter 
be mentioned. (5) 

§ 4. The character of this philosophy has already been explained, as 
far as was compatible with the brevity of this work. It is here proper to- 
add, that all who were addicted to it, did not hold the same opinions, but 
differed from each other on several points. This diversity naturally arose 
from that principle, which the whole sect kept in sight ; namely, that truth 
was to be pursued without restraint, and to be gleaned out of all systems. 
Hence the Alexandrian philosophers would sometimes receive, what those 
of Athens would reject. Yet there were certain leading doctrines, which 
were fundamental to the system, and which no one that claimed the name 
of a Platonist, dared to call in question. Such were the doctrines of one 
Grod, the source of all tilings, of the eternity of the world, of the depend* 
ance of matter on God, of the nature of the soul, of the plurality of Groda^ 
of the method of explaining the popular superstitions, and some others* 

§ 5. The estimation in which human learning should be held, was a. 
question on which the Christians were about equally divided. For while 
many thought that the literature and writings of the Greeks ought to re- 
ceive attention ; there were others who contended, that true piety and re- 
ligion were endangered by such studies. But gradually the friends of 
philosophy and literature acquired the ascendency. To this issue Origen 
contributed very much ; for having early imbibed the principles of the 
new Platonism, he inauspiciously applied them to theology, and earnestly 
recommended them to the numerous youth who attended on his instruc- 
tions. And the greater the influence of this man, which quickly spread 
over the whole Christian world, the more readily was his method of ex- 
plaining the sacred doctrines propagated. Some also of the disciples of 
Plotinus, connected themselves with the Christians, yet retained the leading 
sentiments of their master :(6) and these undoubtedly laboured to dissem- 
inate their principles around them, and to instil them into the minds of the 
uninformed. 

(4) Lu. Holstenius, Vita Porphyrii, repnb- of this philosopher, that he attached himsetf 

liahed by Fabricius, in Bihlioth. Gr. — ["Por- entirely to him. Sec Plotin,^ Vit., p. 3. 

pbyry was first the disciple of Lonffinus, au- Eunap.^ c. 2. p. 17." — Macl.] 
thor of the justly celebrated Treatise on the (6) Marinusy Vita Proclit cap. 11, 12, p 

Sublime. But having passed from Greece 25, <Scc. 

to Rome, where he heard PlotinuSj he was (6) Augustine^ Kpistola Wi., ad Dioseor^ 

■o charmed with the genius and penetration 0pp., torn, ii., p. 260. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

^ I. Fonn of Church Government. — ^ 2. What Rank the Bishop of Rome held in Uut 
Century. — f 3. Gradual Progress towards a Hierarchy. — ^ 4. llie Vices of the Cleigj. 
—4 ^' Hence the Inferior Oraers of the Clergy. — ^ 6. Marriage of the Clergy. Thsir 
Concubines. — ^ 7. The principal Writers ; Grecian and Oriental. — ^ 8. Latin Writei*. 

6 1. The form of the ecclesiastical constitution and government which 
had been introduced, was more and more confirmed and strengthened, 
both as it related to individual churches and in regard to the whole reli- 
gious community. He must be ignorant of the history and the monuments 
of this age, who can deny that a person bearing the title of bishop presided 
over each church in the larger cities, and that he managed its public con- 
cerns with some degree of autliority ; yet having the presbyters for his 
council, and taking the voice of the whole people on subjects of consider, 
able moment. (1) It is equally certain, that one bishop in each province 
was pre-eminent over the rest in rank and in certain prerogatives. This 
was necessary for maintaining that consociation of churches, which had 
been introduced in the preceding centurj', and for the more convenient 
celebration of the councils. Yet it must be added, that the prerogatives 
of these principal bishops were not everywhere accurately ascertained ; 
Dor did the bishop of the chief city in a province, always hold the rank of 
first bishop. This also is beyond controversy, that the bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over the primitive and apostolic 
churches in the greater divisions of the empire, had precedence of all oth- 
ers, and were not only often consulted on weighty affairs, but likewise en- 
jcfytid certain prerogatives pc'culiar to themselves. 

§ 2. As to the bishop of Rome in particular, he was regarded by Cyp- 
fiffii,(2) and doubtless by others likewise, as holding sometliing o{ primacy 
in the church. But the fathers who with Cyprian ascribed this primacy 
to the Roman bishop, strenuoiisly contended for the equality of all bishops, 
in respect to dignity and authority ; and disregarding the judgment of the 

(I) Authorities are cited by David Blon- cp. v., p. 11 ; cp. ziii., p. 23; cp. zzviii., 

ieU, Apologia pro scntentia Hicronimi do p. 39 ; cp. zxiv., p. 33 ; cp. zzvii., p. 37, 

cpiflcopis et prcsbyteris, p. 136, &c — [and 38. — To the objection, that Cyprian did 

■till more amply, by Janus BoiUau, under himself ordain some presbyters and lectors, 

the 6ctitious name of Claudius Fonttius^ in without the consent of his council and tht 

his book de antiquo jure presbyterorum in laity, it is answered, that the persons so ad- 

rune ecclesiastico, Turin, 1676, 12mo. vanced were confetMort^ who, according to 

most Tslnablc of these testimonies, arc usage, were entitled to ordination without 

Crom the epistles of Cyprian^ bishop of Car- any previous election. Cyprian^ cp. zxxiv., 

Uttg*, who was a warm advocate for cpisco- p. 46, 47 ; ep. zxiv., p. 48, 49. Tertidlia$i^ 

pal pre-eminence, yet did not presume to de- dc Anima, c. 55, p. 353. dec. — See Mosheimt 

termine any question of moment by his own Commentt. dc Keb. Christ., dec, p. 576- 

aothohty, or without the advice and consent 579. — Tr.J 

of his presbyters, and was accut^tonied to (2) Cyprian^ ep. Ixziii., p. 131 ; ep. W., 

take the sense of the whole church on sub- p. 86 ; de Unitate ecclesis, p. l05, w. B^- 

IKU of peculiar interest. See CypnoM^ luxe 
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bishop of Rome, whenever it appeared to them incorrect, had no hesitation 
in following their own judgment. Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example, in his famous controversy with Stephen^ bishop of Rome, con- 
scorning the baptism of heretics. Whoever duly considers and compares 
all their declarations, will readily perceive that this primacy was not a pri* 
macy of pmoer and authority^ but only of precedence among associated 
brethren. That is, the primacy of the Romish bishop in regard to the 
whole chucch, was the same as that of Cyprian in the African church, 
which did not impair at all the equality of the African bishops, or curtail 
their liberties and rights, but merely conferred the right of convoking 
councils, of presiding in them, and admonishing his brethren fraternally, 
and the like.(3) 

§ 3. Yet while the ancient mode of church government seemed in gen- 
eral to remain unaltered, there was a gradual deflection from its rules, and 
an approximation towards the form of a monarchy. For the bishops 
claimed much higher authority and power tlian before, and encroached 
more and more upon the rights not only of the brotherhood, but also of the 
presbyters. And to give plausibility to these usurpations, they advanced 
new doctrines concerning the church and the episcopal office ; which how- 
ever were so obscure for the most part, that it would seem they did not 
themselves understand them. The principal author of these innovations 
was Cyprian, the most bold and strenuous defender of episcopal power that 
had then arisen in the church. Yet he was not uniform and consistent, 
for in times of difficulty, when urged by necessity, he could give up his 
pretensions, and submit everything to the judgment and authority of the 
church.(4) 

(3) See Stephen Baluze^ Annott. ad Cyp- bematione, et de actu nostra judicandi.— 

riani Epistt., p. 387, 389, 400, <&c. And The passages referred to in the preceding 

e8{>ecially Cyprian himself, who contends note, in which Cyprian not very intelli^blj 

strenuously for the perfect equality of all speaks of a unity in the church and of a cer- 

bishops. — Ep. Ixxi.,p. 127. [Nam nee Pc- tain primacy of the Roman pontiff, must be 

trus — vindicavit sibi aliquid insolenter, aut so understood as not to contiadict these very 

arroganter assumpsit so priniatum tentre^ ct explicit assertions of the absolute equality of 

obtcmporari a novellis et posicris sibi opor- all bishops. — Sec 3f(MAWm, de Reb. Christ., 

tore ] — Ep. Ixxiii., p. 137. [Unusquisque dtc, p. 579-687. — 7r.] 
Episcoporum quod putat faciat, habens ar- (4) [No man can speak in higher tepnt 

bitrii sui liberam potestatem ] — Ep. Iv., ad of the power of bishops, than the arrogant 

Comelium Rom., p. 86. [Cum statutum — ^ Cyprian — that very Cyprian^ who, when not 

rt cquum sit pariter ac justum, ut uniuscu- fired by any passion, is so conde.<icending to- 

jusque causa illic audiatur, uhi est crimen wards presbyters, deacons, and the common 

admissum, et singulis pastoribus portio gre- people. He inculcates, on all occasiona, 

gis sit adscripts, quam regat unusquisque et that bishops derive their office, not so much 

gubemet, rationem sui actus Domino reditu- from their election by the clergy and people, 

rus. — Cyprian*M address at the opening of as from the attestation and decree of God. 

the council of Carthaj^e, A.U. 255, in his See ep. lii., p. 68, 69 ; ep. xlv., p 69 ; ep. 

Works, p. 329, cd. Baluze. Neque enim lv.,p. 82; ep. lxv.,p. 113 ; ep. Ixix ,p. 121.' 

quisquara nostrum Episcopum se esse Epis- He regards bishops as the sueceMsors of the 

coportim constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad apostles, ep. xlii., p. 57. So that bishops 

obsequendi necessitatem collegas suos adigit, are amenable to none, but to God only ; 

quando habeat omnis Episcopvs pro licentia while presbyters arc amenable to the reli- 

libertatis et potestatis suae arbitrium pro- gious society, ep. xi., p. 19. — Deacons were 

prium, tamque judicari ab alio non possit, created by the bishop ; and therefore they 

quam nee ipse potest altenim judicare. Sed can be punished by him alone, without the 

ezpectemus universi judicium Domini nostri voice of the society, ep. Ixv., p. 1 14. — Biab- 

Jeau Chriati, qui unus et solus habet potestap ops have the same rights with apostles, whoee 

tern et pnBponendi nos in ecclesia auae gu- tuccesaora they are. And hence, none but 
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§ 4. This change in the fonn of ecciesiastical government was followed 
by a corrupt state of the clergy. For although examples of primitive 
piety and virtue were not wanting, yet many were addicted to dissipatioo, 
vrrogancej voluptuousness, contention, and other vices. This appears dia* 
tinctly from the frequent lamentations of the most credible persons of those 
times.(5) Many bishops now affected the state of princes, and especially 
those who had charge of the more populous and wealthy congregations ; 
for they sat on thrones, surrounded by their ministers, and other ensigns 
of their ghostly power, and perhaps also dazzled the eyes and the miixls 
of the populace with their splendid attire. The presbyters imitated the 
example of their superiors, and neglecting the ^duties of their office, lived 
in indolence and pleasure. And this iniboldcned the deacons to make en* 
croachments upon the office and the prerogatives of the presbyters. 

§ 5. And hence, in my opinion, originated those minor orders of the 
clergy, which in this century were everywhere added to the bishops, pres* 
byters, and deacons. The words subdeacons, acolyihij ostiarii, hctors^ ex* 
orcistSf and copiatae^ designate officers, which I think the church would 
have never had, if the rulers of it had possessed more piety or true reli* 
ffion. But when the honours and prerogatives of the bishops and pres- 
byters were augmented, the deacons also became more inflated, and refused 
to perform those meaner offices to which they once cheerfully submitted. 
Tnc offices designated by these new titles, are in great measure explained 
by the words themselves. The exorcists owed their origin to the doctrine 
of the new Platonists, adopted by the Christians, that evil spirits have a 
strong desire aflcr the human body, and that vicious men are not so much 
impelled to sin by their natural depravity and by the influence of bad ex- 
amples, as by the suggestions of some evil spirit lodging witliin them.(6) 
The eopiatae were employed in the burial of the dead. 

GoH c«n take cognizance of their actions, apostles. But some of the most learned wri- 

^. Uiz., P- 121. — The whole church is tcrsof the Romish communion, and the Prot- 

roaoded on the bishop ; and no one is a true e^tants generally, maintain that they were 

member of the church, who is not submissive first instituted in the third century. See 

tohisbiahop, ep. Izix.,p. 123. — Bishops rep- Cardinal* ^nj, Herum Liturgicar, 1. i., c. 

resent Christ himself, and j^vem and judge 25, ^ 1 6, 1 7. Morin^ de Ordinatione, pt. iii., 

Iihis name, ep. Iv., ad Cornel., p. 81, 82. — E.xerc. 14, c. 1, and Binghanis Orig. Ec- 

Hence all bishops, in the following ages, cles.. vol. i. G. J. Planck, Gesch. der 

•tyled themselves Vicars of Ckritt. See J. christl. kirchl. Gesellschafts-Verfanung., vol. 

BinfhanCs Orig. Eccles., vol. i., p. 81, dec. i., p. 143-149. Not one of these orders is 

Id the ninth century, a bishop of Paris is so even named by any writer who lived before 

styled in a letter of Sertatut Luput^ ep. TertuUian; nor arc all of them named by 

zciz., p. 149, ed. Baluze. After the ninth him. Cyprian, in the middle of the ihird 

ctntnry, the bishops of Rome assumed the century, mentions hypodiaconi, acolythi, and 

fxclosirc right to this as well as other hon- loctorcs. Sec his Epp., 14, 24, 36, 42, 49, 

oiarr episcopal titles. — Schl. from Mosheim, 79. ed. Balnz. And Cornelius, bp. of Rome, 

de Relnis Christianor , p. 588, <&c.] contemporary wiih Cijnnan, in an epistle 

(6) Orifren, Comment, in Matth<Tum, pt. which is preserved by Evsehius, H. E.» vi., 

I, Opp, p. 420, 441, 443. Eusehius, His- c. 43, represents his church as embracing 

loria Eccles., lib. viii., rap. 1, p. 291, and 46 presbyters. (rrproCvTefmr) ; 7 deacons, 

others. [Cyprian, in many of his epistles. (dm/c«rHf); 7subdeacons,(rTo«5<aitoi't<f); 48 

—TV.] acolythi, (a\o/.«h9«f) ; and exorcists, (f^W- 

(6) See J. Godofredus, ad Codicem The- fof), readers, (dia}i<jfaf), with doorkeepers, 

edosianum, torn. VI., p. 48. [Several of the {rrvXapoi^), together 52 — The particular 

Catholic writers, as e. g., Harontus, BcUar' functions of the«*c inferior orders an^ but im- 

and Schelstraie, believed these minor perfectly defined by the writers of the third 

of the clergy were instituted by the century* From the epistles of Cy/iicii abov^ 
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§ 6. Marriage was allowed to all the clergy, from the highest rank to 
the lowest. Yet those were accounted more holy and excellent, who lived 
in celihacy. For it was the general persuasion, that those who lived iu 
wedlock were much more exposed to the assaults of evil spirits than oth« 
en :(7) and it was of immense importance to the Christian cause that no 
impure or malignant spirit should assail the mind or the body of one who 
was to instruct and govern others. Such persons therefore wished, if pos* 
sible, to have nothing to do with conjugal life. And this many of the 
clergy, especially in Africa, endeavoured to accomplish with the least vie • 
ience to their inclinations ; for they received into their house, and even to 
their beds, some one of those holy females who had vowed perpetual chas- 
tity, affirming however, most religiously, that they had no disgraced in- 
tercourse with these holy sisters. (8) These concubines were by the 
Greeks called oweiaaKTOif and by the Latins muUeres subtniroductae. 
Many of the bishops indeed sternly opposed this shameful practice ; but it 
was a long time before it was wholly abolished. 

§ 7. Of the writers of this century the most distinguished for the celeb- 
rity of his name and for the extent of his writings, was Origen, a presbyter 
and catechist of Alexandria, a man truly great, and a luminary to the 
Christian world. Had his discernment and the soundness of Iiis judgment 
been equal to his genius, his piety, his industry, his erudition, and his other 
accomplishments, Tic would deserve almost unbounded commendation. As 
ho is, all should revere his virtues and his merits.(9) — The second was 

cited, it appears that subdeacons and acoly- od and valuable work ; Lud. DoucitL, Histoire 

thi, singly or together, were frequently the d'Origcno et dcs movcmens arriv^es dana 

bearers of public letters to and from bishops ; Teglise au sujet do sa doctrine, Paris, 1700, 

and that readers were employed to read the 8vo ; and Bayle, Dictionnaire, torn, iii., art 

scriptural lessons in time of public worship. Origcne ; and many others. — [Origen, >ur- 

The writers and councils of the /oitrM centu- named Adamantius^ was an Alexandrian 

ry describe more fully the duties of all these Greek, bom of Christian parents A.D. 185. 

petty officers. — 7>.] His father Lconidas was a man of letters* a 

(7) PorphyriuSy irepi u7roxuc% hlj- Jv., p. devout Christian, and took great pains with 
4-17. the education of his son, especially in the 

(8) See H. DodwcU^ Diss, tertia Cyprian- holy scriptures, some portion of which he 
ica ; and Lud. Anl. MurcUorxus, Diss, de required him daily to commit to memory. 
Synisactis ct Apfapetis, in his Anecdota Grae- His education, begun under his father, wit 
ca, p. 218 ; Stcph. BaluzCj ad Cypriani completed under Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Epistol.,p. 5, 12, and others. — [This shame- the philosopher Ammonius Saccas. Ori 
fui practice commenced anterior to this cen- gen was distinguished for precocity of ge 
tury. Slight allusions to it are found in the nius, early piety, and indefatigable indastry. 
Shepherd of i/crm/u and in Tertullian; but When his father suffered martyrdom A.D. 
the first distinct mention of it is in Cyprian^ 202, Origen^ then 17 years old, was eager to 
who inveighs severely against it in some of suffer with him, but was prevented by his 
his epistles. — It is to be remembered, that mother. He wrote to his father in prisoti, 
none but virgin sisters in the church, and exhorting him to steadfastness in the faith, 
they under a vow of perpetual chastity, be- and to be unsolicitous about his family. Tlie 
came oweiaaKToi. Witl. these some of the whole property of the family was confiscated, 
single clergy attempted to live, in the manner and Origeny with his widowed mother and 
in which certain married people then lived, — six younger sons, were left in poverty. But 
dwelling and even sleeping together, but the persecution having exterminated or driv- 
'vith a mutual agreement to have no conjugal en away all the Christian schoolmasters. Or- 
intercourse. Such connexions they consid- igen found no difficulty in procuring a school, 
crcd as a marriage of souls, without the mar- for which his talents so well qualified him. 
riage of bodies. Sec Moshcim, de Rebus The next year, A.D. 203, Demetrius^ hp. of 
Ct^istianor., &c., p. 599, &c. — Tr.] Alexandria, advanced him to the mafterahip 

(9) See P, D. ifuet^ Origeniana, a letrn- of the catechetic school, though be was theo 
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JuHus Africanus, a very learned man, most of whose labours and works 



bot 18 yeire old. His talents as an instruct- 
er, his eminent piety, and his assiduous at- 
tention to those who suffered in the per:?ecu- 
tioD, procured him high reputation and nu- 
merous friends among the Christians ; but 
his great success in making converts to 
Christianity. and forming his pupils to be in- 
telligent and devoted Christians, rendered 
him odious to the pagans, who watched about 
his house and hunted him through the city, 
in Older to assassinate him. The austerity 
of his life was great. He fed on the coars- 
est fare, went barefoot, and slept on the 
ground. He spent the whole day in teaching 
and in active duties, and devoted most of the 
night to his private studies and to devotion. 
About this time he sold his large and valua- 
ble collection of pagan authors, for a perpet- 
ual income of four oboli (about seven cents) 
per diem, which he regarded as a competent 
support. Construing the passage in Matlh. 
lix., 12. literally, he emasculated himself, in 
order to avoid temptation in his intercourse 
with his female pupils. About the year 2 1 2, 
be made a short visit to Rome. On his re- 
turn he took his former pupil Hcrarlas to be 
bis assistant in the school, so that he might 
de\'Oto more time to theolosry and the expo- 
sition of the Scriptures. Many learned per- 
sons, |>a;^ns and herelics. were ronvortcd by 
him ; and amoiitr theni, Ainbmxc, a Valenti- 
niaii and a man of wcuUh. who became a 
Hbcral patron of Origeri. and ut last dird a 
martyr. In the year 21o. iho pfr>ccuiion 
ynvler Cararalla obliged Orjjjcn to Hon from 
.Alexandria. He retired to Cai^sarca in Pal- 
estine, where he was received with high re- 
S{icct ; and though not even a deacon at that 
time, the bishops of CaRsarea and Jerusalem 
tliowed him to expound the Scrifiturcs pub- 
licly in their presence. The next year, De- 
meiriu9 called him l>ack to Alexandria and 
to his mastership of the catechelic school. 
.\bout this time an Arabian prince invi- 
ted hiim to his court, to im()art to him (Chris- 
tian im<tniclion. Afterwards, Mammaca the 
mother of the emperor Alexander Severns^ 
•eat for him to Antioch, in order to hear him 
preach. In the year 228, he was publicly 
calli-d to Achaia, to withstand the heretics 
who disturbed the churches there. On his 
reiurn through Palestine, ThettctiMtuM bp. of 
Capsarca, and Alexander bp. of .lerusalem, 
who had before trcate<l him with inirkod at- 
tention, ordained him a presbyter, to the great 
ofience of Denu^triu*, who was envious of 
the growing rrputatioii of his catcchi}*t. De- 
mtinuJt had little to object against Orif^en^ 
tzcepc that he was a cuouch, and that foreign 
bisboptf had no right to ordain his Uyman. 
Co Ki of way •ofotd, voA in the yeir 830, 



Dcmetriut assembled two councils against 
him, the first of which banished Origtn from 
Alexandria, and the second depriv^ him of 
his clerical office. Demetrius also wrote 
letters to Home and elsewhere, to excite odi- 
um against this unoffending man. HerarJoM 
now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
dria, and Origen retired, A. D. 231, to Ce»- 
area in Palestine. Hero he resumed hit 
office ot instructer, and continued to write 
expositions of the Bible. But in the year 
235, a persecution in Palestine obliged him 
to flee to Caesarea in Cappadocia, where he 
lived concealed for two years. After his 
return to Palestine, he visited Athens ; and 
about the year 244, was called to attend a 
council at Bostra in Arabia, against BeryUus 
bp. of thai place, who was heretical in re- 
spect to the personal existence of Christ 
previous to his incarnation. Origen con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith. Dcmetri- 
vs his persecutor died A.D. 232. and was 
succeeded by HeraclaSt a disciple of Origen, 
after whom Dianysius the Great filled the 
see of Alexandria from A.D. 248 to 265. 
The persecution of Origen died with his per- 
sonal enemy Demetrius ; and he was greatly 
beloved and honoured by all around iSm till 
the day of his death. His residence was now 
fixed at Cspsarea in Palestine ; but he occa- 
sionally visited other places. His time was 
occupied in an extensive correspondence, in 
preaching, and in composing books explana- 
tory of the Bible, and in defence of Christi- 
anity. Against tlie more learned pagans 
and the heretics of those times, ho was a 
champion that had no equal ; he was also 
considered as a devout and exemplary Chris- 
tian, and was, beyond question, the fin«t bib- 
lical scholar of the aijc. He was master ol 
the literature and the science of that age, 
which he valued only as sub««enient to the 
cause of Christ ; but he was more skilful in 
employing them afiainst pagans and here- 
tics, than in the explanation and confirma- 
tion of the Inif hs of revelation. In the latter 
part of lii.s lite, during the Decian persecu- 
tion .\.D. 250, he was imprisoned for a con- 
siderable time, and came pear to martyrdom, 
which he showed himself willing to meet. 
He was however released, but his sufferings 
in prison, added to his intense literary la- 
bours, had broken down his constitution, 
and he died A.D. 254, at Tyre, in the 69th 
year of his age. — His winning eloquence, 
his great learning, his amiable temper, and 
his reputation for sincere and ardent piety, 
gave him immense influence, especially 
among the well-informed and the higher 
classes in society. No man. since the apoa- 
ties, had been more inde&tigable, and no 
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are lost. (10) The name of Hippolytus ranks very high among both the 



one had done more to diffuse knowledge and 
make the Christian community intelligent, 
united, and respectable in the view of man- 
kind. He was in general orthodox, accord- 
ing to ^e standard of that age ; but, unfet- 
tered in his speculations and unguarded in 
his communications, he threw out some 
crude opinions, which the next age gathered 
up and blazoned abroad, and for which ho 
was accounted by some a heretic. The 
ittincipal errors ascribed to him, are derived 
from hi« four Books irepl apx^v^ {de princip- 
tu, on the first principles of human knowl- 
edge), and are ( 1 ) the pre-existence of hu- 
man souls, and their incarceration in mate- 
rial bodies, for offences committed in a for- 
mer state of being : (2) the pre-existence of 
ChrisCi human soul, and its union with the 
divine nature anterior to the incarnation of 
Christ : (3) the transformation of our ma- 
terial bodies into ethereal ones, at the res- 
urrection : (4) the final recovery of all men 
and even devils, through the mediation of 
Christ. — Origen could number among his 
pupils many eminent martyrs and divines, 
among whom FimUlianus of Cappadocia, 
Gregory Tfuiumaturgus^ and Dtonysius the 
Great, bp. o( Alexandria, arc best known 
at the present day. — His life and history 
are best related by EusebiiiSy Hist. Eccl., 
lib. vi., passim ; and by Jerome, dc Viris 
Illustr., cap. 55, and ep. 41 or 65. The 
united work of Pamphilus and Euschius 
in defence of Origen, in six Dooks, is un- 
fortunately lost, except the first book, of 
v^ich we have a translation by Rufinus. 
Epiphanius, Hacres. 64, gives a philippic 
upon Origen and his followers. Phohu^, 
Biblioth. cxviii., affords us some knowledge 
of his lost works. — Origen was a most volu- 
minous writer. Eusebius says he collected 
100 Epistles of Origen ; and that when 60 
years old, Origen permitted stenographers to 
write down his extempore discourses. — Bc- 
aides these he composed eight Books a^rainst 
Celsus^ in defence of Christianity, which are 
still extant ; four Books 7rf/>t upxCiv, extant 
in a Latin transllition by Ru/tnus ; ten Books 
entitled Stromata, which are lost : his Hex- 
apla and Tetrapla, of which little renuins ; 
and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, and the 
resurrection. But his principal works arc ex- 
positions of the scriptures. It is said he 
wrote on every book in the Bible, except the 
Afiocalypse. His allejrorinal mode of mtcr- 
preting scripture is described by Mo.thcim, 
m the next chanter. Origin'* expositions 
are of three kinds ; (1) Homilies, or popu- 
lar lectures ; (2) Commentaries, divided into 
Books, which are full, elaborate, and learn- 
ed ezpositiooa ; (3) Scholia, or short notes, 



intended especially for the leuued. A col- 
lection of Origen's Scholia, and scattered 
remarks on Scripture, compiled by Basil the 
Great and Gregory Nazianzeo, is extant, 
bearing the title of ^LkoKokia. A large part 
of his Homilies and Commentaries are whol- 
ly lost, and some of the others have come to 
us only in the I.Atin translation of Rufiniu, 
— The earlier editions of Origen*s works are 
chiefly in I^atin, and of little value. P. D. 
Huet, a Benedictine monk, first published, 
A.D. 166S, in 2 vols, fol., the expository 
works of Origen, Greek and Latin, with 
notes, and a valuable introduction entitled 
Origeniana. Bern, de MontfoMCon^ another 
Benedictine, collected and published what 
remains of his Hezapla and Tetrapla, Paris, 
1714, 2 vols. fol. But the best edition ^ 
all his works, except the Hexapla, is that of 
the Benedictines Uharles and Charles Ftfn- 
cent, de la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 toIs. foL 
— The text of this edition, Gr. and Lat., with- 
out the notes and dissertations, was repub- 
lished by Oberthur, Wurtzburg, 1780-93. 15 
vols. 8vo. — The principal modern writers 
concerning Origen, besides Huet and the de 
la Rues, are TiUemont, Mem. k I'HisL de 
I'Egli.«»e, tom. iii., p. 216-264. Bayle, Diet., 
art. Origene ; Cave, Hist. Lit., vol. i., p. 
112, 6ic. Lardner, Credibility, pt. ii., voL 
ii., p. 161, 6cc. Haloix, Defence of Origen ; 
Doucin, Histoire d'Origene, Paris, 1700, 
8vo. Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., p. 605- 
680 ; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. iv., p. 
29-145. Neandcr, Kirchengesch., vol. i., 
jiart iii., p. 1172-1214. Milner's account of 
Origen. End. Hist., cent. iii.,ch. 5, 6, 15, is 
not impartial. — Tr.] 

(10) [Julius Afrtcanus, for erudition, and 
as an interpreter of scripture, is ranked with 
Clemens Alex, and Origen; by Socrates^ 
Hist. Eccles , 1. ii., c. 35. The best ac- 
count of this distinguished man, is derived 
from Eusebius, Hist. EcclcS., vi., c. 31, 
and Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 63. He was 
probably of Nicopolis, once called Emmaus, 
m Judea, and is supposed to have died, when 
a man in years, about A.D. 232. — Of his 
\\U\ little is known, except that he once vis- 
ited Alexandria, to confer with HergeUu, 
head of the catechctic school after Origen : 
and that, the city of Nicopolis having l9een 
burned about A.D. 221, Afrir.anus was 
sent as envoy to the emperor, with a peti- 
tion that it might be rebuilt. — His principal 
work was Annals of the world, from the cre- 
ation down to A.D. 221. in five Books. 
This work, of which only fragments now 
remain, was highly esteemed by the ancients, 
and was the basis of many similar works, 
namely, the Chronicona of EvsebiMt, Sjyis* 
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writers and the martyrs; but his history is involved in much obscuri* 
ly.(ll) The writings now extant bearing the name of this great man, 
arc not without season regarded by many as being either spurious or at 
least corrupted. Gregory^ bishop of New Crosarea [in Pontus], was sur. 
named Thatwuiturgus, on account of the numerous and distinguished mir. 
acles which he is said to have wrought. But few of his writings are now 
extant ; his miracles arc questioned by many at the present day. (12) I 



ceUu», Maiala^ Theojahanet, Cedrenuif and 
othecB. He was author of a letter to Aris- 
tiie», reconciling the two genealogies of our 
Saviour. Of this work we have a long ex- 
tract in EusfMus, Hist. Eccl., i., 7, and a 
fra;pDent in Rouih^s Reliquiae Sacrae, vol. 
ii., p. 115. Africanus supposed Matthew 
to give the irue descent of Jateph from Da- 
vid by Sofomon^ and Luke to give his legal 
descent from the same by Nathan^ accord- 
ing to the law for raising up seed to a de- 
ceased brother. Jacob and Heli^ the two 
reputed fathers of Joseph, he supposed, were 
kalf-hrotkerj, having the same mother, but 
dinerent fathers ; and Heli dying childless, 
Jacob married his widow and begat Joseph^ 
whom the law accounted as the son of the 
deceased Heli. — Another letter of Afnca- 
nc«, sddresscd to Ongen^ is still extant in 
the works of Origen, vol. i., p. 10>12, ed. 
de la Rue. The object of this letter is, to 
prove the history of Susannah spurious, and 
the work of some person much younger than 
Daniel. His chief ar^mcnt is, that the 
writer makes Daniel play upon the Greek 
words ^^tvof and Trp/vof, in verses 54, Sft, 
&8, 59, v^'hilc examining; the witnesses 
•gainst Susannah. — Eusebius and others as- 
cribe to Africanus another and larger work, 
entitled Keoroi. it is a miscellany, and un- 
worthy oi a Christian divine. Valcsms 
thinks EusebiuM mistook, attributing the 
work of some pagan bearing the same name, 
to this Christian father. Others suppose it 
Bkight have been written by Afncantu, in 
ks youth, or before his conversion. Many 
fragments of it have been collected by The- 
tcaof, and published in his Collection of the 
writmgs of the ancient Greek mathemati- 
cians, Paris, 1693, fol.— Tr ] 

(11) l*he Benedictine monks have, with 
treat labour and erudition, endeavoured to 
aispel this darkness. See Histoire Litter. 
ie la France, tom. i., p. 361, dec, Paris, 
1733, 4to.— [Both Eutebiut, Hist. Eccles., 
ti., c. 80, 22. and Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., 
c 61, make him to have flourished in the 
leign of SereruSf A.D. 222, dec, and to have 
been a bishop, but of vvhat city they could 
IMM learn. Subsequent writers were divided, 
•ome representing him as an Arabian bishop, 
■ad others as bishop of Ostia near Ilome, 
vbnce be is sumaimed PcrtuentiM. Per- 

Vot. I.— Y 



haps he spent part of his life in the East, and 
part in the Mr est. lliat he was a martyr, 
IS generally conceded : though the poem of 
Prudentius on the martyrdom of Hippolylua, 
refers to another person, who was a Roman 
presbyter. — EvsebiuSf 1. c, gives this ac- 
count of his writings : ** Besides many other 
works, he wrote a treatise concerning Eas- 
ter, in which he describes the succession of 
events, and proposes a paschal cycle of 16 
years ; the work terminates with the first 
year of the emperor Alexander,** (Sevenis, 
A.D. 222). ''His other writings which 
have reached me, are these : on the Hexae- 
meron*' (Gen., ch. i.); *'on what follows 
the Hexaemeron ; against Marcion ; on the 
Canticles ; on parts of Ezekiel ; concerning 
Easter ; against all the heresies." Besides 
these, Jerome mentions his Commentaries on 
Exodus, Zechariah, the Psalms, Isaiah, Dai>- 
icl, the Apocalypse, Proverb.^, and Ecclesi- 
aste« ; and tracts concerning Savl and the 
witch. Antichrist, the resurrection ; and his 
discourse in praise of our Lord and SavicAJT. 
Some other works of Uippofyivn are enu- 
merated in an inscription on the base of hia 
statue, dug up near Home in the year 1551 ; 
also I7 Pholius, Biblioth., No. 121 and 122; 
and rlbcdjcttus^ in i4.»«mawi, Biblioth. Ori- 
ent , torn, iii., pt. i. His Paschal Cycle is 
his only work that has come down to us en- 
tire. 'The dialogue concerning Christ and 
Antichri»t, still extant, if really his^, docs 
him little credit as a tticolo^nan. 1'hc con- 
eluding part of his work against all the her- 
esie!!>, still remains, and gives us the best ac- 
count we have, though a lame one, of the 
heresy of Naetu*. — All that remains of him, 
genuine and adulterated, and all that is as- 
cril>ed to him, are well edited by Fahhciut, 
in two thin volumes fol., llamb.. 1716-18. 
— For a more full account of him and his 
writings, besides the Histoire Litt. de U 
France, and Fahricius, ad Hippol. Open, 
see TillemofUt Memoires a rili!«t. Eccles., 
tom. iii., p. 104 and 309, dec Care, Hist. 
Lit., vol. i., p. 102. d:c. Lardner, C^redib., 
pt. li., vol. ii., p. 69, dfc Srhroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch., vol. iv., ft. 154, &c. Ncander, 
Kircheng., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1147, cVc. — TrJ] 
(12) See Anton, ran Dale, Preface to his 
book de Oracubs, p. 0. [Sckroickk, Kir> 
chengesch., voL ii , p. 351. dec , ainl p. 3R0 
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could wish that many writings of DUmysius, bishop of Alexandria, were 
now extant ; for the few fragments which have reached us, show that he 
was a man of distinguished wisdom and mildness of disposition, and prove 
that the ancients used no flattery when they styled him Dionysius the 
Grrea/.( 13) Methodius was a man of piety, and had some weight of char. 

•4)92, and Lardner^ Credibility, pt. ii., vol. modems who give us his history, and ena- 

li., p. 460, 6lc. — Gregory of New Capsarca inerate his works, see TUUnumlt Memoim 

in Pontus, whose original name was Theo- — a THist. Eccl , torn, iv., p. 131, &c., and 

donts, was bom of heathen parents at New Notes sur St. Greg. Thaum., p. 47. Dm 

CoBsarea near the beginning of this century. Pin^ Nov. Biblioth. des Aut. Eccles., torn. 

His family was wealthy and respectable, i., p. 184, dec* Fabricius^ ^Biblioth. Gr., 

After the death of his father, which was vol. v., p. 247, &c. Cave, Hist. Lit., vol. i. 

when he was fourteen years old, his mother A. Neander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 1284, 

and the children became nominally Chris- (kc. Schroeekht ubi sapra. Lard., ubi 80- 

tians. But Gregory was a stranger to the pra, and MUner, Eccles. Hist., cent, iii., ch. 

Bible, and ambitious to make a figure in the 18. — The only genuine works of Gregory ^ 

world. About the year 231, he left Pontus, that are extant, are his Eulogy on Origen, 

intending to study law in the famous law which has been mentioned ; a ParavhrQwt 

school at Bcrytus, but meeting with Origen on Ecclesiasles ; a short Confession ojfmik, 

at Cesarea, he was induced to change his (the last part of which some have qoe»- 

purpose. He applied himself to the study tioned) ; and a Letter, containing counsel 

of the Bible, was baptized, assumed the for the treatment of the lapsed. — The spoii- 

name of Gregory, and continued under the ous works attributed to him, are, Cafila xii. 

instraction of Origen eight years, except that de Fide, with anathemas ; — in Annuntim' 

he fled to Alexandria for a short time to tionem Sanctissimae — Mariae Sermonet 

avoid persecution. He was now a devoted trcs ; in Sancta Theophania, sive de appari- 

Christian, and a man of great promise. On tione Dei, et Christi Baptismo, Sermo ; de 

leaving Origen, he composed and read in a Anima disputatio ad Tatianum ; Expositw 

public assembly an eulogy on his instructcr, Fidei, {^ Kara ficpoc mc^)i relating only to 

m which ho gives account of his own past the Trinity. — All these were collected and 

life and of the manner in which Origen had al- published, with learned notes, by Gerard 

lured him to the study of the scriptures, and Vossius, Mayencc, 1604, 4lo, and Paris, 

changed all his views. Taking an affection- 1623. fol.. with the works o( Macarius, Bar 

ate leave of his master, he returned to Pon- sil of Seleucia, and a tract of Zonaras, suh- 

tus, and became bishop of his native city, joined. — Tr.] 

New Cassarea, where he spent the remain- (13) The history of DiVmyxtu^ is carefully 
der of his life. He was a laborious and written by Ja. Basnage, Histoire de TEgUse, 
successful pastor, and highly, respected for tome i., livr. ii., cap. 5, p. 68. — [Ho was 
his talents and piety, as well as for numer- probably horn of heathen parents, but early 
ous miracles which he is said to have wrought, converted to the Christian faith by Origen, 
When created bishop, he found but seven- under whom he had his education at Alex- 
teen Christians in his very populous diocese, andria. He hocamo a presbyter there ; and 
When ho died, there was only about the succeeded Hcraclas, as head of the cate- 
same number of pagans in it. He and his chctic school, about the year 232, and on 
flock endured persecution in the year 250. the death of Hcraclas, A.D. 248, he acain 
Ho attended the first council of Antioch, succeeded him in the episcopal chair, which 
against Paul of Samosata in the year 264 he filled till his death in the year 265. W« 
or 865, and died soon after. — Some account know little of his history while a catechist, 
of him is given by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., except that ho then read carefully all the 
yi., 30, and vii., 14, 29. Jerome, de Viria works of heretics and pagans, and made hira- 
niustr., c. 65, and Ep. ad Magnum. But self master of the controversies of the day. 
his groat eulogists among the ancients, were {Euscb., H. E., lib. vii.. c. 7). As a hi.shop he 
the two brothers Basil the Great, and Gre^j- was uncommonly laborious and faithful. He 
ory Nyssen, whose grandmother sat under lived in stormy times, was called to almcMt 
the ministry of Greg. Thaum., and furnished continual contcsrs with crrorists, and had 
her grandchildren with an account of him. little rest from persecution, in which he and 
Banl speaks of him in his book on the Holy his (lock suircrcd exceedingly. These sof- 
Spirit, and in his Epistles, No. 28, 110, 204, ferin<rs arc described in the co])ious extracts 
207. or 62, 64, 75, 63 , and Nyssen, in liis from his writins^s, preserved by Euscbiu*, in 
life of Gregory Thaum., inter Opp. Greg, his Eccles. History, book vi. and vii. In 
Ny9., torn, iu., p. 536, dec. Amo^g the theyear 849, the pagans of Alexandria mpde 
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•cter ; but the few works of his yet rcmainingt prove him not to hav(« 
been a man of an accurate and discriminating mind.(14) 



inrarrection ajzainst the Christians, murdered 
vereral, assamted, and plundered, and drove 
into hidins^-places most of the rest. The 
Best year the general persecution under 
Deems commenced, and Dionysiua was 
uoder arrest, and suffered much, with his 
flock, for a year and a half. Soon after his 
rdeaae, the pestilence began to lay waste 
the church and the city, and did not entirely 
eetse till the end of twelve years. Aliout 
the aame time, NepoM an Egyptian bishop, 
embraced and disseminated millenarian prin- 
e^ca ; but was at length reclaimed by Dio- 
nynus. The warm contest respecting the 
lebeptism of converted heretics, about the 
year 256, was submitted by both parties to 
him, and drew forth several able productions 
from his pen. Not long afler, he had to 
withstand the Sabellians, in a long and ar- 
duous controversy. In the year 257, the 
peraccQtion under Valerian commenced ; 
and for about two years, Dionysius was in 
hanishmcnt, transported from place to place, 
and subjected to great sufferings. After his 
return, in the year 260, there was insurrec- 
tion among the pagans, and civil war and 
famine raged at Alexandria. Scarcely was 
quiet restored, when this aged and faithful 
servant of God was solicited to aid in the 
controversy a^inst Paul of Samosata. His 
infirmities prevented his aitendin<; the coun- 
e:l of Antioch in 265, where Paitl was cofi- 
demoed ; but he wrote his judgment of the 
rontroversy, sent it to the council, and died 
won after, in the close of that year. — In his 
controversY with the Sabellians, he was — to 
«ay the least — unfortunate. For in his zeal 
io maintain a personal distinction between 
*h4» Father and the Son, he let drop expres- 
wont which seemed to imply, that the latter 
wa« of another and an inferior nature to the 
f^mner. This led the Sabellians to accuse 
tiim of heresy ; and a council assembled at 
iSome. railed on him to explain his views. 
Me rrpliei) in several books or letters, ad- 
^Irrmed to Dionysius bishop of Rome, which 
fvetty well satisfied his contemporaries. 
Afterwards, when the Arians claimed him, 
-Aikmrnofius came forth in vindication of his 
^rthodoiy. Dr. 3fo«Anm, (do Rebus Chris- 
Uaoor., p. 696, <Scc.), supposes that Dio- 
^«hu differed from the orthodox on the one 
mnd, and from Sabellius on the other, in the 
fallowing manner. They all agreed, that in 
•Ic-aus C*hrist, two natures, the human and 
^ divine, were united. The orthodox 
vtaintaincd. that both natures constituted 
Wt me pertan^ and denied personalitv to 
^ konen iMturo. Sabeil iu s admitted the 
•C two natarct in ClintK, but denied 



personality to his divine nature. Dionysius 
distinguished tupo persons, as well as two 
natures in Christ ; and affirmed that the ac- 
tions and sufferings of the human nature 
could not be predicated of the divine nature. 
— Natalis Alexander has a dissertation (Hist. 
Eccles., saecul. iii., Diss xix.)f in vindication 
of the orthodoxy, though not of all the phra- 
seology of Dionysius. — For a knowledge of 
the lifts and writings of Dionysius^ the chief 
original sources are Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 
1. vi., c. 29, 35, 40-42, 44-46 ; 1. vii., c. 1, 
4-11, 20-28. Prspar. Evang., 1. xiv., c. 
23-27. Jerome, de Viria lUustr., c. 69, and 
Prcfatio ad Lib. 18, Comment, in Esaiam ; 
Athanasius, de Sententia Dionysii ; and de 
Synodi Niccna) Decretis ; Basils d« Spirita 
Sancto, c. 29. Epist. ad Amphiloch., and 
Epist. ad Maximum. — Of his worka^ only 
two short compositions have come to ua en- 
tire ; namely, nis very sensible letter to No- 
vatian, (apud Eusebii Hist. Eccles., vi., 
45), and his Epistota Canonica ad Basili- 
dem, in which he gives his opinion respecting 
the proper hour for terminating the fast be- 
fore Easter, and the obligation of Christians 
to observe certain Jewish laws respecting 
personal uncleannosses. But we have val- 
uable extracts from many of his letters and 
books. Eusebius gives portions of the fol- 
lowing ; namely, his epistle to GermanuSf 
giving account of his flight and sufferings 
in the Decian persecution. (H. E., vi., 40, 
and vn"., 1 1 .>--Ep. to Fahius bishop of An- 
tioch, describing the sufferings of his flock 
in the same persecution. (M. E., vi , 40- 
42, 44.) — Ep. to' Hermammon, on the char- 
acters of the emperors Deciu-s and Valerian. 
(H. E., vii., 1, 10, 23.)— Ep. to Stephen 
bishop of Rome, on the peace after the per- 
secution of (?aZ/u«. (H. E., vii., 4, 6.) — Ep. 
to Domitius and Didymus, describing the 
Decian persecution at Alexandria, (H. E., 
vii , 11.) — Ep. to Hierax, describing the se- 
dition at .Alexandria, (H. E., vii., 21.) — Ep. 
to Sixtus bishop of Home, on rebaptism of 
heretics^ and on the Sabellians, (H. E., vii. 
5, 6.)— Another ep. to the same, on robap- 
tisiM, Ac, (H. E., vii., 9.)— Ep. to Phile- 
mon, a Roman presbyter, on the same sub- 
ject, (H. E , vii., 7.) — Kp. to Dionysius, 
then a preshyler at Rome, on the same sub- 
ject, and conceminiT Novatian. (H. E., vii , 
7, 8 ) — Two liooks again.*it \rpos and the 
Millenarians, on the promiisex to the saints 
in the Apocalypse, the nature of that book, 
and its author, (H. E., vii., 24, 25 )— Ep. te 
his own flock, after the plague, consolatmy, 
(H. E., vii., 22.) — Libri iv. de Nainra, 
•gainst Epicurean doctcinot, diadVciXtd No 
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§ 8. Of the Latin writers of this century^ Cjfprum bishop of Carthaget 
deservedly stands first. The epistles and tracts of this distinguished and 

eloquent man, breathe sucii a spirit of ardent piety, that ahnost no one 
can read them without feeling his soul stirred within him. Yet CyprioM 
would doubtless have been a better writer, if he had been less studious of 
rhetorical ornaments, and a better bishop, if he had been more capable of 
controlling his temper and of discriminating between truth and error.(15) 

oit son, {Ettseb.^ Pnep. Evang., xiv., S3- Canticles, (almost wholly lo8t)--(7) Manj 
27.) — Alluauuiut also gives extracts from other popular works, (not described by Jt^ 
various of his works. — Eusebius mentions rome). — 'i'he works of Methodius, ao far m 
several works of DUmynu*^ from which he they remain, were edited with those of ii«i- 
gives no extracts, (H. £., ▼i> 46, and vii., philockius ^nd Andreas CreUnsis,hj From- 
26); namely. Epistles to the brethren in cis Combejis, Paris, 1644, fol. Bat the 
Egypt^ de Pcenitentia — to Cornelius bishop Feast of Virgins first appeared in the origiiial 
of Home, de Pcenitentia — to his own church, Greek, in Comhefis^ Auctar. noviss. .Biblioth. 
a monitory epistle — to Origen^ on Martyr- Patr. Graec, part i. — Several discoorses of 
dom — lo the brethren of Laodicea — to the the younger3lr/Aoc{tu«, patriarch of Constao- 
brethren in Armenia—Xo Cornelius bishop tinoplc in the 9th century, have been aaciibed 
of liome, concerning Notation — to the to the senior Methodius. — Tr.J 
brethren at Rome, three epistles concerning (15) [l^hascius CaciUus Cyprianus was 
the office of a deacon, concerning peace, and bom of heathen parents, and probably aboat 
de Pcenitentia — to the confessors at Homo, the year 200, at Carthage in Africa. He 
who favoured Novatian — to the same, after was rather dissipated, but was a man of ge- 
they returned to the church, two letters — to nius, and a teacher of rhetoric. In the year 
Sixtus and the church at Rome, on rebaptism, 244 or 245 he was converted to Christianity, 
&.C. — to Dionysius of Rome, concerning Lu- by Cacilius a presbyter of Carthase, whoee 
cian — and rarious Paschal Epistles, (a spc- name he assumed. An account of his con- 
cies of pastoral letters), addressed to Fla- version, we have in his tract, de Gratia Dei, 
vius — to Domitius and Didymus — to his own ad Donatum. As soon aa he became a 
presbyters — to his flocks after the pcrttecution Christian, he distributed all his property in 
of Valerian — to the brethren tn Egypt, &c.] charity to the poor, devoted himself much to 
(14) {Methodius, Patarensis, Eubulius, the titudy of the Bible and of his favourite 
was bp. of Olympus, or of Patara, in Lycia, author TertuUian, and showed a leal and 
and afterwards of Tyre. He lived during earnestness in religion seldom equalled. He 
the last half of the third century ; and died a was made a presbyter a few months after his 
martyr, at Chalcis in Greece, probably A.D. conversion, and was advanced to the episoo- 
811, during the Diocletian persecution. Je- pal chair in the year 248. As a biahop be 
rome, (de Viris lllustr., c. 83), ranks him was indefatigable and efficient. Few men 
among the popular writers, and commends ever accomplished so much in a long life, as 
him especially for the neatness of his style ; Cyprian did in the ten years of his epiaco- 
but Socrates, (in his Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. pacy. In the year 250 the Decian persecn- 
13), represents him as one of those low and tion obliged him to leave Carthage, and live 
contemptible scribblers, who endeavour to in concealment for more than a year. Du- 
bring themselves into notice by assailing the ring his exile he wrote 39 epistles, which 
characters of their superiors. His works, as arc extant, addressed to his church, to its 
enumerated by Jerome, are (1) Two Books officers collectively or individually, lo other 
against Porphyry, (a large work, now lost) bishops, and to various individuals. On his 
— (2) Feast of the Ten Virgins, (a dialogue return to Carthage A.D. 251, be had much 
of pious females, in praise of celibacy. It is to do to collect and regulate his flock: a 
still extant, though perhaps corrupted ; but controversy arose respecting the reception of 
it does its author little credit)— (3) On the the lapsed to Christian fellowship ; and Cy- 
resurrection of the body, against Origen, prian had personal contests with some of his 
opus ogregium. (It is but an indifferent presbyters, who were opposed to him. He 
work ; much of it is preserved by Epipha- was also drawn into the Novatian contro- 
nius, Hsres. Ixiv. Photius, Bibl. ccxxxiv., versy. The persecution was soon after re- 
Ac.) — (4) On the Witch of Endor, against newed by the emperor G alius ; and pesti- 
Origin ; (not extant)— (5) On free will (and Icnce and famine spread wide ; and incur- 
tbe origin of evil ; not from matter, but from aions of barbarians from the desert laid waete 
•base of human liberty. Extracts from it the back country. Cyprian wrote end 
miHun)^6) Commentaries on Genesis and preached incessantly ; and in the year VZ, 
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Tlie Dialogue of Mwudus Felix, which he entitled OctamuSj answers the 
argiuments by which the Christians were commonly attacked by their ad- 
versaries, in a manner so spirited and so handsome, that it cannot be dis. 
regarded except by those who are willing to be ignorant of the state of 
the church in this century. (16) The seven Books of Amohius^ the Afri- 
can, againti the Gentiles^ are more full and copious, and though obscure 
in several places, will not be read without both pleasure and profit. Yet 
this rhetorician, who was superficial in his knowledge of Christian doc- 

eilled a council and roused up the African Paris, 1726. p. 38-134; and J. Milnef^t 
dHurbes to ^reak efforta for redeeming Church Hist., cent, iii., ch. 7-16. — His 
Cfahstiac captives. For several years he works consist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Trea- 
waa iiMM% laboriously employed in preach- tiscs, which sre accounted genuine. Tbey 
ing, composing tracts, and directing the cc- are nearly all practical, — hortatory, contro- 
clesiaskical afiairs, not only of Carwage and versial, and official or friendly letters. — Hia 
Africa, but of other countries. In the year style is neither perspicuous nor chaste, but 
157, the persecution under Valerian broke ardent and animated. Ho and Latlaniiiu, 
oat, and Cyprian, was banishod to Curubis. it has been said, were the fathers of ec4;le- 
Tbe persecution was severe in Africa : many siasiical Latinity. — The earlier editions of 
were imprisoned, condemned to the mines, or his works by Erasmut and others, arranged 
put to death. Cyprian gave what aid he his letters in Books, without regard to their 
could to his suffering brethren, llie next dates or subjects. The edition of Pame/tva, 
jftar, A.D. 258, he was recalled from ban- 155H, republished by RigaUius^ 1664, at- 
ishment. summoned before the new gov- tempted to arrange them in chronological 
cnx>r, MazimuSf and condemned to be be- order. The Oxford edition by bp. Fell, 1 682, 
headed. — Cyprian lived but 12 years after fol , perfected this arrangement. The edi- 
he embraced Christianity, and during 10 of tion prepared by Baluze, and published by 
Ihese be was incessantly engaged in active I'rudcntius Maran, Paris, 1726, fol., retains 
dtttiea. ft was impossililc therefore, that he the order of Pamelius. The two last are 
Aoold become a very learned theologian, the l)cst i-ditions. — Tr.} 
Though a man ofgenius, he wasnot a nicta- (16) [Minurius Felix was a respectable 
physician or philosopher, and seems not Christian barrister at Home, and is supposed 
Moned for abstruse speculations. He was to have been contemporary with TertuUian, 
IS orator and a man of business, rather than aivd lo have flourished about the year 220. 
aiaofbund scholar. The practical part of He is mentioned by Jrrom^, do Viris Illustr., 
Coristianity, and the order and discipline of c. 58, uiid by Jjac/antius, Institut. Divinar., 
tbe church, most engaged bis attention. Nat- 1. i.. c II, and 1. v , c. 1. Little is known 
aiaOy ardent, and poring daily over the wri- of his history. His elegant Dialogue, be- 
tisgs of Tertullian, he imbibed very much twoeu Cttcilius a pagan and Oclavius a 
the spirit and the principles of that gloomy Cliri>iiai), recounts the principal argumenta 
Montanist : and liaving high ideas of episco- urged for and against Christianity at that 
pil power, and great intrepidity of character, tune, in a clear, concise, and forcible man- 
se wai an ener;{etic prelate, and a severe ner. The Latinity is pure and elegant. Je- 
diviplinarian. — The best original sources for tome informs us that anotlier tract, de Fato 
the history of this distinguished man, are his vcl contra Mathematicos, was ascribed to 
own numerous letters and tracts, and the him ; but from its style, it was probably not 
Pissio S. Cypriani, or account of his mar- his. This tract is now lost. In tlie middle 
tyrdom. written by Vontitut^ one of his dea- a^^cs, the Octaviua o( Minuciiu was mistaken 
cooa. He is very honourably mentioned by lior the 8ih Hook (Liber Octavos) of Arnobi- 
■wiy of the fathers ; and Grr^(7ry Naz. wrote ujf ; and it was so published in the earlier 
a professed eulogy of him. The moderns editions. It has been often republished. TIm 
alaa, especially the Catholics and the English be»t editions, cum tiotis variorum, are those 
Episcopalians, have written elaborately con- of Gronorius, l^eyden, 1709. 8vo ; and of 
cvning his history, his works, and his opin- Davis. Cambridge. 1707 and 1711, 8vo. 
MM. See bp. Pearton* Annales Cyprian- TI»o Germans are fond of liie edition of Cel- 
lei. and H. DvdxcdC* DisserUlioncs Cypri- larms, 1698, 8vo, rej)ubli>hcd by hinder 
oicae, m the Oxfonl edition of Cypnans 1760, and by Fmrsti, 1773, 8vo. — It has 
vorhs, 1682; Tf//rman/, Memoires— a 1' His- \)€vu transJuted into French. Dutch, and 
iMreEcclea., tom. iv.,p. 19, dec ,andNotea Engliith ; the last, by Reeves, among his 
flV 8t Cypnen, p. 10, dec. ; Prud. Maran, Apologies in defence of the Christian reli- 
?jla 8. Cjf-nani, prefixed to 0pp. Cypi., ed. gion, vol. ii., Lond., 1709, Svo.— TV.] 
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Urines, lias intermixed great errors and great truths, and has set forth a 
strange pliilosophical kind of religion, very difTerent from that ordinarilj 
received.(17) The writers of less eminence, I leave to be learned firom 
those who have professedly enumerated the learned men among Chris* 
tians.(18) 

(17) [Anwhus^ tenior, was a teacher of v., 27. — Heraditus commented on Pkiil*t 
ifaotoric at Sicca in Africa, during the reign Epistles ; Maxhnu* wrote concerning ths 
of DioeUHoK. See Jerome, de Viria lUustr., origin of evil, {irepl tik ^^ff ^oa which we 
c. 79. He was at first an open adversary oif have a considerable eztractf in Euseb.^ Prae- 
the Christian religion, but at length being par. £%'ang., vi.,22) ; Candidu* 9jnd Amtitm 
fully convinced of its truth, he undertook to explained the Hezaemeroo, or six <Uys' 
defend it in a learned and elaborate work^ work. Gen., ch. i. ; Sexttu wrote on the res- 
But, either his knowledge of Christianity was urrection; and Arabiamu composed some 
then very limited, or he had studied the doctrinal tracts. 

Scriptures only in private, and without seek- Judas ^ of the same age, undertook a com- 
ing mstruction from the Christian teachers, pulation of the 70 weeks of Daniel ; and 
for he entertained many singular opinions, brought down his history of events to A.D. 
leronu reports, (Chron. ad. ann. xx. Con- 203. See Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. ^52, 
stantini), that when Amobtus applied to the and Euscb., H. £., vi., 7. 
bishop for b^tism, the latter refused him, Ammonius was probably an "EjFfptiuk 
from doubts of the sincerity of his conver- Christian, nearly contemporary with A^^m; 
sion ; and that Amobius wrote his book to and not the apostate philosopher Ammmtau 
satisfy the mind of the bishop. This account Sacau under whom Origen studied, though 
is called in question by some. See Lardntr^ confounded with him by Euseb.^ H. £., ti.» 
Crodibility, dec , pt. ii., vol. iv., p. 7, and 19, and by Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 66. 
Neander, Kirchengeach., vol. i., p. 1161, See Fabncius, Biblioth. Gr., iv.» p. 161 and 
dec. He probably wrote in the beginning 172, and Mosheim, de Keb. Christianor., p^ 
of the 4th century, and died perhaps about 281, <&c. He wrote a book on the agree- 
A.D. 326. — The best early editions of his ment of Moses with Jesus, which is lost, and 
work, are those printed at Ley den, 1651 and a Harmony of the four Gospels, which is 
1657, 4to. The latest edition is that of supposed to be one of those still extant iu 
Orell, Lips., 1816, 8vo, in 2 parts, with an the Biblioth. Max. Patrum. But whether 
Appendix, 1817, 8vo. — Tr.] the larger Harmony, in tom. ii., pt. ii., or the 

(18) [The following notices of other lead- smaller, in tom. iii., is the genuine work, haii 
ing men in this century, may be interesting been doubted. See Lardner, Credibility, 
to the literary reader. &c., pt. ii , vol. ii., p. 106, dec. 

CaiuSf a learned ecclesiastic of Rome, in Tryphon, a disciple of Origen, is said 

the beginning of this century, is mentioned by Jerome (de Viris Illustr., c. 67) to have 

by Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 59, and is been very learned in the scriptures, and to 

quoted repeatedly by Eusehius. In his work have written many epistles and tracts, and 

against Proculus the Montanist, he assailed particularly a treatise concerning the red 

the Chiliasts, and ascribed but 13 epistles to heifer, in the book of Num., ch. xix. ; and 

St. Paul. Euseb., H. E., ii., 25, iii., 28, another, on the dividing of the birds, in Abrir 

and vi., 20. He has been supposed by some ham*s sacrifice, Gen. xv., 10. Nothing of 

to bo the author of the book against Artemon, his is extant, 

quoted by Euseb., H. £., v., 28. Symmachus, originally a Samaritan, then 

Just before A.D. 200, Theophilus bp. of a Jew, and at last an £bionite Christian* 
Antioch, Bacchylus bp. of Ciesarea in Pal- gave a free translation of the O. T. into 
estine, and Polycrates bp. of £phesus, called Greek ; and abo defended the principles of 
councils on the controversy respecting £ast- the E^bionitcs, in a Commentary on Mat- 
er day, and composed synodic epistles. See thew*s Gospel. Sec Euseb., H. E., vi., 17. 
Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 43-45, and Eu- Narcissus was made bp. of JerusaJem 
seb., H. £., v., 23 and 25. From the epistle A.D. 196. After four years of faithful ser- 
of Polycrates, valuable extracts are made by vice, he was falsely accused of immoral coo- 
Jerome, I c, and Euseb., H. £., iii., 31, duct : and, though generally accounted in- 
and v., 24. nocent, he voluntarily abdicated his office. 

At the commencement of this century, and lived in retirement till A.D. 216, wheb 

lived Heraclitus, Maximus, Candidus, Ap- he resumed his office and continued in it tiR 

ftcm, Sextus, and Arabianus, who were dis- his martyrdom, A.D. 237. It is stated, that 

tinguiahed as writers, according to Jerome, he was then 1 16 yeara old. See Euseb , fL 

doyimIUottr.,c 46-51, and Euseb., H. £., £., vt., c. 9» 10, U. 
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AUxmtdtT succeeded NardssiUf A.D. wu a man of talents, and a good writer. 

S37, and held the chair 14 yean. This em- His rival, Comelnu, describes him as a verj 

inent man was bishop of a church in Cappa- bad man ; see Etueh.., H. £., vii., 43. 

docia, when called to the see of Jerusalem. Stephen^ bp. of Rome, A.I). 253-257, is 

He was a great patron of Origen ; and chiefly famous for his presumptuous attempt 

wrote several epistles, from which extracts to excommunicate Cyprian and many other 

are preserved. After important services to bishops of Afinica and the East, for rebapti- 

the church, be died a martyr, A.D. 251. zing converted heretics. See £ius6., HisL 

See Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 62, and Eccl., vii., 2-5, 7. Cyprian, £p. 70-75. 

Euseb., H. £., vi., 11, 14, 19, 26, 39, and Bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. i. 

46. Sixtus II., bp. of Rome A.D. 257, 258, 

FirmiHan, bp. of Cnsarea in C^pado- and a martyr, was more conciliatory than his 

cia, was a disciple and a great admirer of predecessor. Euseh., vii., 5, 9 ; Bower* » 

Origen. He was a man of high eminence Lives of the Popes, vol. i. — ^Various suppos- 

ifl the church, and died at Tarsus, on his ititious writings are extant under bis name, 

way to the second council of Antioch sgainst The most noted is a series of 460 moral Ap- 

Psac/of Ssmosata, about A.D. 266. A long othegms, translated by Rufimu. Jerome, (on 

and able epistle of his to Cyprian, on the Ezek., c. 18, and elsewhere), and Auguetme^ 

rebaptism of Heretics, is preserved in a (Retract.. 1. ii., c. 42), pronounce them the 

Latin translation, among the works of Cyp- work of Sixtus, a pagan philosopher ; which 

rian, £p. 75. See Euseh., H. £., vi., 26, they probably are, notwithstanding U. G. 

37, 46, and vii., 5,-29. Sieber, their editor, (Lips., 1725, 4to), has 

Pontius, a deacon of Carthage, attended laboured hard to fix them on this Roman 

Cjnrian at his death, and wrote an account bishop. 

of nit martyrdom, which has reached us, Dionysitu, bp. of Rome A.D. 250-269, 

tboogh perhaps interpolated. It is prefixed was a learned man, and a good bishop. See 

to Cyprian's works, and is found in Ruinart, Basil, ep. 220, and do Sp. Sancto, c. 29 

Acta Selccta Martyrum. See Jerome, de Etueb., H. E., vii., 7. He wrote an ep. 

Viris Illustr., c. 68. — Pontius himself, it is against the Sabellians, of which Athanasius 

md, saflcred martyrdom shortly after ; of (dc Synodi Nicaenae Decrctis) has preserved 

which an account is extant, professedly writ- sn extract ; also an ep. to Dionysius of Alcx- 

len by his fellow-deacon Valerius ; apud Ba- andria, acquainting him with the dissatisfac- 

hsH Misccll. torn, ii., p. 124. tion of a council of bishops at Rome, with 

Cornelius, bp. of Rome, was elected June some expressions concerning the Trinity 

X A.D. 251. in opposition to Novation ; and used by that patriarch, and requesting of him 

after 15 months, died in banishment at Cen- an explanation ; which was given in four 

tmncellse. (Civita-Vecchia), Sept. 14, A.D. Letters or Books. Athanasius, pro aenten- 

252. In the works of Cyprian, tnerc are tia Dionys. Alex., and Etueb., rl. £., vii., 

extant two epistles of Cornelius to Cyprian, 26. — Sec Bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. I 

and ten ep. of Cy/rruin to Comeliu.<i. Cyp- 3fa7cAi(m, a presbyter and a teacoer of phi- 

rini describes him (Ep. 52, ed. Baluz.) as losophy at Antioch. He greatly distinguish- 

•n unimpeachable character, a pious, scnsi- ed himself in the third council against Pan/ 

Ue, modett man, well qualified to be a bish- of Samosata, A.D. 269. Two previous 

op. Jerome, (de Viris Illustr., c. 66), men- councils had been unable to convict the 

tioQs four epistles of Cornelius to Fabius bp. crafty heretic ; but in this, Malchion en- 

of Antioch ; and Euseb. gives us a Ions and countered him in presence of the council, 

nhiable extract from one of them, H. E., while stenographers took down their dia- 

vi., 43. — See Bower's Lives of the Popes, logue. Pai2 was now convicted ; and the 

vol i. Dialogue was published. Eusebius, H. E.^ 

No9atian, first a presbyter, and then the vii., 29. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 71. 

schismatical bp. of Rome, wrote, (according Commodianus, a Christian poet, was prob- 

to Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 70), de Pas- ably an African and contemporary, or nearly 

cfai ; de Sabbatho ; de Circumcisionc ; do so, with Cyprian. See DodwcWs Diss. d« 

Saccrdote ; it Oratione ; de Cibis Judaicis, aetate Commodiani. He had a smattering 

(extant, inter Opp. TertuUiana) ; de Instan- of Greek snd Latin learning ; but was a 

tia ; de Attalo ; de Trinitate, (a large book, weak, thoug^ welUmeanine man. His book 

bsmg an abridinnent of a work of Tertullian, comprises eighty paragrapns, called Instrue- 

•xtanl, mterOpp. TertuI), and many other tions. It is written acrostically, and in a 

woika. An epistle written by him to Cyp- loose kind of hexameter. The style is rude, 

mn,in the name of the Roman clergy, A.D. and the matter trite. The first half of tho 

210, is likewise exUnt, (inter Opp. Cypri- book is directed against the pagans ; next ho 

Mi, ep 81, rd. Baloz.), and shows that he assails the unbelieving Jews ; and then at. 
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tempts to instruct all classes of Christians, 
and all ranks of ecclesiastical functionaries. 
It was first published by Rigaltiua, subjoin- 
ed to Cyprian^Jt works, A.D. 1650; and 
uaiu in 1666. The editions with notes, by 
&hurt£ftn»ch, 1710, and o( Davis ^ subjoined 
to his Minutius Felix, Cambr., 1711, 8vo, 
are the best. 

AntUoUus, a very scientific ecclesiastic of 
Alexandria, who, by his address, once deliv- 
ered his townsmen from a siege. Ho was 
made bishop of Laodicea in Syria, about 
A.D. 270, and published carums for ascer- 
taining Easter, from which Eusebius, (H. 
£., Tii., 32), has preserved an extract ; and 
Institutes of Arithmetic, in ten books, of 
which some fragments still remain. — Euse- 
biu$ (1. c.) gives a 16ng account of him. 
See also Jerome^ de Viris lUustr., c. 73. — 
What remains of his works, has been pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat., by Bucherius, in his 
Doctrina Temporum, Antw., 1634, fol. 

Arehelaus, bishop of Carrha in Mesopo- 
tamia, flourished about A.D. 278. lie wrote 
in Syriac his disputation with Manes the 
heretic ; which was early translated into 
Gkeek, and thence into Latin. See Jerome^ 
de Viris Illustr., c. 72. A large part of the 
Latin copy, was first published by ValesiuSy 
subjoined to Socrates^ Historia Eccles., af- 
terwards, together with what remains of the 
Greek, by Zaccagnius, in his Collection of 
rare works of the (treck and Latin church, 
Rome, 1698, 4to, p. 1-102: and lastly, by 
FabriciuSf ad fincm 0pp. S. Hippolyti, 2 
vols. fol. 

PieriuSt a presbyter, and perhaps*, cate- 
chist of Alexandria. Ho was of OrigerCs 
school, very learned in the Scriptures, and 
wrote many discourses and ex))0.sitions in a 
neat and simple style. He was called Origen 
Junior. His long discourse on the prophet 
Hosea, is particularly noticed by Jerome. 
Photius (Biblioth. cxix.) mentions twelve 
books of his expositions. He was of an as- 
cetic turn. Uvea considerably into the fourth 
century, and spent his latter years at Rome. 
Nothing of his remains. See Jerome^ de 
Viris Illustr., c. 76, and Eusebius, H. £., 
Tii., 32. 

TheognoshiSy of Alexandria, a friend of 
Origen^ and perhaps successor to Pierius 
in the catechctic school. Ho wrote seven 
books of Hypotyposes ; of which Photius 
(Biblioth. cvi.) has preserved an abstract. 
Photius deemed him heretical, in regard to 
the Trinity : but Athanasius makes quota- 
tions from him, in confutation of the Arians. 
See Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. ix, p. 408. 

Lttcion, a learned presbyter of Antioch. 
He adhered for some time to Pa^d of Samos- 

at*. To him most of the churches from 

« 



Syria to Constantinople, were indebted foi 
corrected copies of the Septuagint. Jerome 
mentions him as the author oi seyeral theo> 
logical tracts and letters ; and a confession 
of faith, drawn up by him, is still extant, in 
Socraiesj Hist. Lccles., 1. ii., c. 10, and in 
Walch's Biblioth. Simbol. Vetus, p. 29, dec. 
He was a very pious man, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Nicomedia, A.D. 311. — See JEIm- 
sebiusy H. E., viii., 13, and ix., 6, and J»- 
rome^ de Viris Illustr., c. 77. 

HesychiuSy an Egyptian bishop and mar- 
tyr, was famous at the same period for set- 
ting forth correct copies of the Sratuagint in 
Egypt. Whether be was that Hesychins, 
who compiled a useful Greek Lexicon, stiU 
extant, is uncertain. He died a martyr, 
A.D. 311. See Euseb., H. E., viu.. 13, and 
Fahricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. iv., p. 654, dte. 

Pamphylus the martyr, vras a native of 
6er)-tus, but a presbyter of C^aarea in Pal- 
estine, where he established a school, and 
collected a theological library, which has 
been of immense service to the Christian 
world. This library afiforded to Eutebmi, 
Jerome, and many others, the means of be- 
coming learned divines, and of benefiting 
the world by their writings. To this estab- 
lishment, ecclesiastical history and biblical 
learning, are peculiarly indebted. — Pampk^ 
lus was a pupil of Pierius^ an admirer of 
Origen, ana the great friend and patron of 
Eusebius. Ho transcribed most of the works 
of Origen, with his own hand ; and he ccHn- 
posed a bioirraphy and vindication of Origen, 
m five books, to which Eusebius added a 
sixth book. Only the first book is now ex- 
tant ; and that in a Latin translation of 12m- 
Jinus, printed inter 0pp. Origims. — Pom- 
phylas took great pains to multiply and spread 
abroad correct copies of the Holy Scriptures. 
— His life was written by Eusebius^ in three 
books, which are lost. Ho suflTered martyr- 
dom, A.D. 309, at Capsarea in Palestine. 
See Eusebius, de martyribus Palaestine, c. 
10 and 7, and H. E., vi., 32, vii., 32, and 
viii., 13. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 75. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petavio in Upper 
Pannonia, (Petau m Steyermark,) wrote 
Commentaries on Gen., Exod., Levit., Isa., 
Ezek., Habak., Eccles., Cantic, and the 
Apocalypse ; also a book against all the Her- 
esies. He died a martyr, A.D. 303. Jc' 
tome says, he understood Greek better thui 
I^tin ; and therefore his thoughts are good^ 
but his style bad. — Dr. Cave (Histor. Lit., 
vol. i.) published a framnent of his Com- 
menlaiy on Genesis. vVhether the Com 
mcntary on the Apocalypse, now extant un- 
der his name, be At>, faias been much doubt- 
ed ; because this comment is oppoted to 
Chiliasm, whereas Jerome (de Viris lUnstr., 
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HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

4 1. State of Christian Theology. — 4 3. Sources of the Mvstical Theologv. — ^ 3. Theaoe 
the Monks and Ereaiitea. — if 4. Attention to the Holv ^$criptures.— ^ '6. Origeri's Pnu- 
oples of Interpretation. — ^ 6. Otner Interoreters. — 6 7. State of Doflrmatic Tbeolofiy. 
-^ d. Moral ur Pracucal Theology. — ^ 9. Polemic Divines. — 6 10. Faults of the I>iii- 
pntanta. — 4 II- Spurious Books. — ^ 18. The Chiliastic Controversy. — ^ 13. Contro- 
versy respecting thlB Baptism of Keclsimed Heretics. — ^ 14. Disputes concerning Or^fii. 

§ 1. To the common people, the principal truths of Christianity were 
explained in their purity and simplicity, and all subtilties were avoided ; 
nor were weak and tender minds overloaded with a multitude of prccepts.(l) 
But in their schools, and in their books, the doctors who cultivated utera- 
ture and philosophy and especially those of Egypt, deemed it elegant and 
exquisite, to subject divine wisdom to the scrutiny of reason, or rather to 
bring under the precepts of their philosophy, and to examine metaph}'8i. 
cally, the nature of the doctrines taught by Christ, At the head of this 
class of divines was Origen, who being fascinated with the Platonic phi- 
losophy, ventured to apply its laws to every part of religion, and persuaded 
himself that the philosophy which he admired, could assign the causes and 
grounds of every doctrine, and determine its precise form and naturc.(2) 



€. 18) says, that Yicionnus fawmrcd the sen- 
timents of Nepat and the Chiliasts. — See 
Jtrome^ de Viris lUustr., c. 74. — Tr] 

(1) See Origem^ in Praf. libror. de Prin- 
cipiis, torn, i., Opp'., p. 49, and lib. i., de 
Phncip., cap. vii., p. 69, cd. de la Hue ; also 
Gregory Neocssar. Ezpositio Fidei, p. 11, 
0pp., ed. G. Vossii. 

(S) In his Stromatt,, which are lost, and 
ii his work de Prineipiis^ which is preserved 
ia the Ijatin translation o( Rufanu — [See a 
bof note of Dr. Moaheiniy on the philo;(ophy 
IM the theology of Origen^ in his Comment. 
im Rebus Chnstianor., p. 604, 6lc. — It does 
IBI appear that Origen regarded reason or 
■hiloeophT as of higher authority than rcve- 
Btioo. He believMi indeed that there is a 
trae philosophy as well as a false, and that 
the dictates of the former are to bo received 
•ad coa6ded in. But he also believed that 
Iks scriptures contain a divine revelation, 
nhich is to be received and followed with 
iaplieit confidence ; snd that no philosophy 
ii true which contradicts the plain declara- 
tkios of the scriptures. At the same time 
ht believed, that the scriptures for the most 
put only state the simple truths and facts of 
nligian, without explaining the grounds and 
of them ; and that thej state these 
sfld facts in s pUin and popular maii- 
VOL. I.— Z 




ner, without acquainting us with the meta- 
physical nature of the subjects. In his opin- 
ion, it was the proper business of reason m 
philosophy to investigate more fully the 
causes and grounds of these rcliaious truths 
and facts, and to examine and determine 
their metaphysical nature. — Such, it ap- 
pears, were Origen't fundamental principles. 
And how few are they, who in this or in any 
ag^e, have adopted more consistent views 1 
Yet he erred ; and erred, just as theologians 
have ever been prone to do, by relying too 
confidently on the correctness and certainty 
of what he regarded aa the conclusions of 
true philosophy. For an illustration of the 
nature and extent of Origeri's errors, let it 
be observed, that in the beginning of his 
book de Principiis, if 3, p. 47, ho gives the 
following list of fundamental truths, which 
he considers as plainly taught in tlie scrin- 
tures, and of course as never to be called in 
question; viz. (1) There is one God, ths 
creator and father of all. (2) He, in these 
last days, sent Christ to call first the Jews 
and then also other people. (3) Jesus 
Christ was begotten of the Father before all 
creatures, and he aided (was the instrument 
of ) the Father m the whole work of creation. 
(4) The same CkrtMi becoming man, was 
incamate, thoogh be was God ; and baTinn 
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He must be acknowledged, indeed, to have proceeded in this matter, for the 
most part, with timidity and modesty ; but his example sanctioned tlus 
faulty mode of treating theology, and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
he established, and to become very licentious in explaining divine truths 
according to the dictates of philosophy. To these divines as the parents, 
that species of theology which is called philosophic or scholastic^ owes its 
birth ; but it afterwards assumed various forms, according to the capacitj 
and erudition of the men who delighted in it. 

§ 2. It is a singular circumstance, that another species of theology X9^hich 
has been denominated mystic, and whJbh has a natural tendency to destroy 
the former, originated from the same sources, and nearly at the same time. 
Its authors are unknown ; but its causes and the process of its formation 
are manifest. Its originators assumed that well-kno^ini doctrine of the 
Platonic school, which was approved also by Origen and his followers, that 
a portion of the divine nature was diffused through all human souls ; or to 
express the same thing in other words, that reason in us is an emanatum 
from God himself^ and comprehends the elements or first principles of aU 
truths hitman and divine. Yet they denied that men, by Uieir own eflbrts 
and cure, can excite this divine spark within them ; and therefore they disap- 
proved of the endeavours of men to gain clear perceptions of latent truths 
^ by means of definitions, discrimination, and reflection. On the contrary 
they maintained, that silence, inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of 
all active scenes, and the mortification and subjugation of the body, tended 
to excite this internal word [Xoyo^ or reason] to put forth its hidden ener- 
gies, and thus to instruct men in divine things. For the men who neglect 
all human affairs, and withdraw their senses and their eyes from the con- 
tagious influence of material objects, do spiritually, or with the mind, re- 
turn back to God ; and being united with (jod, they not only enjoy vast 
pleasure, but they see in its native purity and undisguised that truth, which 
appears to others only in a vitiated and deformed state. (3) 

become man, he remained God, as he was tion for a moment. Yet, as before obser- 
hefore; he assumed a body like to ours, and vcd, their metaphysical nature and the 
differing only in this, that it was bom of the grounds and reasons of them, he supposed 
virgin and of the Holy Spirit ; he really and it the proper business of reason or philosophy 
truly suffered, died, ana rose again. (5) to investigate. And his errors were ne&xly 
The Holy Spirit, in honour and dignity, is all in relation to religious philosophy, or en- 
joined with the Father and the Son. (6) All tology and mciaphysics. He reasoned, and 
rational minds possess entire freedom of believed, accordmg to the reigning philoeo* 
choice and volition, and when separated from phy of the age and country in which he lived, 
the body will be punished or rewarded ac- He therefore believed in the pre-oxistenet 
cording to their merits. (7) Our bodies will of human souls, and their incarceration ia 
be raised in a far more perfect state. (8) bodies, for offences previously committed ; 
The devil and his angels are realities, and that the senses are polluting to the soul, and 
(hey seek to involve men in sin. (9) This must be all mortified ; that all rational be- 
world will be dissolved. (10) The scrip- ings are left of God to follow their own 
tares were dictated by the Spirit of God ; choice, and are restrained only by motivee, 
and they contain a double sense, the one the most powerful of which is punishment ; 
manifest, the other latent. (11) There are and that ultimately God will thus bring all 
holy angels and powers, who minister to the his creatures to be wise and holy and happy, 
salvation of men. These Origen gives as — Tr,] 

tpecinun* only ; for he says : Hae sunt spC' (3) [In Win (?ominonr. de Rebus (3hristia* 

cit* (sortt or specimens) eorum, quae per nor., p. 658-057. Dr. Masheim endcavoun 

praedicationem Apostolicam manifesto tra- to show, that Orifftn^ by his religitius phi* 

•dontur. Now soch general truths as these, losopbv* laid the fonndations of mystic tli»> 

ihigtn did not pennit to be called in qoee- ologr » the Christian church. But the vf^ 
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^ 8. By such reasoning many in this age were induced to retire into 
deserts, and to emaciate their bodies by fasting and hardships. And by 
such motives, rather than by fear of the Decian persecution, I suppose 
Paul the hermit was led to roam in the deserts of Thcbais, and to lead a 
life more proper for an irrational animal than for a human being. (4) This 
Paul is said to be the author of the institution of Eremites. But this mode 
of life prevailed among Christians long before Paul the hermit ; in fact it 
was practised long before the Christian era, in Egypt, S3rria, India, and Mes- 
opotamia, and it still exbts among the M ohanmiedans, no less than among 
the Christians, in those arid and burning climates. (5) For the heated at* 
roosphere which overspreads those countries naturally disposes the inhab- 
itants to repose and indolence, and to court solitude and melancholy. 

§ 4. Among those who laudably employed themselves on the sacred 
volume, the first place is due to those who took earnest care, that copies 
of the Bible might everywhere be found accurately written and at a mod- 
erate price ; that it might be translated into other languages, and that 
amended and faultless editions might become common. Many opulent 
Christians of those times are known to have expended no small portion of 
their estates in furtherance of these objects. In correcting the copies 
of the Septuagint version, Pierius and Hesychias in Egypt, and Ltictan at 
Antioch, employed themselves . with laudable industry. Nor should the 
nearly similar efforts of Pamphyhis the martyr, be passed without notice. 
But Origen surpassed all others in diligence and patient labour in this way. 
His Hexaploj though [nearly] destroyed by the ravages of time, will re- 
main an eternal monument of the incredible application, with which that 
great man laboured to subserve the interests of tlic church.(6) 

dence he tdduces is by no means conclusive. learned Benedictines. Bcmh. de MontfsM^ 

—TV.] con^ Paris, 1713, 2 vols. fol. See also /. 

(4) Hit life was written by Jrram«. [See F. Buddcus, Isafi^oge in Theologiam» torn, 
tiso the AcU Sanctorum, Antwerp, tom. i., ii., p. 1376, &c.,and J. G. Carpzov, Critica 
January !0, p. 602 —ScA/.] Sacra Vet. Teat., p. 574.— [On>^n pub- 

(5) See the Travcla of Paul Lucas, A.D. lished both a Tetrapla and a Hexapia^ that 
1714, Tol ii., p. 363. [The reader will rec- is, a fourfold and a Mxifold Bible. The 
tUect the Dervitet and Fakirs, who roam former contained, in parallel columns (I) 
over the whole country from the shores of Aquila's Gr. version ; (2) that of Symma- 
the Mediterranean to the Ganges. — Jerome chus ; (3) the Septuaffint version ; (4) the 
nmorta, in the preface to his life of Paul of Gr. version of Tkeodotion. The HexapU ' 
TWhais, on the questionable authority of conuined, throughout, six columns, gener^ 
AmaiksM and Macarius, two disciples of SL ally eight, and occasionally mru ; thus ar- 
Aniheny. that Paul the hermit of Thebais, ranged, (1) The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
a-as the first who practised this mode of life, character; (2) the Hebrew text in Greek 
But high i^iiM of the sanctity of renouncing characters ; (3) Aqwla*s version ; <4) that 
•eciaJ and civilized life and dwelling in des- o( Symmachus ; (5) the Septusgint ; (6) that 
crts anKmg beasts, were prevalent, before of Theodotion ; (7) and (8) two other Greek 
ibe middle of this century, when Paul turned versions, whose authors were unknown ; (9) 
bennit. Thus Narcissus, bishop of Jerusa- another Greek version. The three last, be- 
lem. obuined great reputation in the close ing anonymous versions, are denominated 
of the second century, by secreting himself the Fifth, Sixth, and Srrrnth (5reek ver- 
•any years in the desert. Eusebius,H.K., sions. — The most useful partt of «ir<m//M(- 
bb. vi., c. 9, 10. The origin of religious con's Hexapla, with additions, rorrectiona. 




<wr%i J^ylhafioreans vtere distinguished for 
their attachment to thia mode of lifo.^ 

(f ) Tba fhigmeiita of this Henmlean work 
whteh are preoenred, have been ooUeeted 
and poblialMd by that ornameDt of tlM odm 



tmn.<«lntiou of ^>r#<7<ii> corrected Septungiut, 
with tlio variouH marginal readings,) have 
oeeu published fVom a MS. at Milan, hy 
jr. J&rhur^, Lond., 1767, a Bmaius, 
MiUm, 1768, and largw ttiU bj H, MUUk- 
iorjf^ Beriin, 1665. See Mmrdoeti N. T. 
from Syr., Apptnd. II., p. 614.— TV.] 
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§ 5. The same Origen, unquestionably, stands at the head of the iiuer. 
preters of the Bible in this century. But with pain it must be added, bb^ 
was first among those who have found in the scriptures a secure retreat 
for all errors and idle fancies. As this most ingenious man could see no 
feasible method of vindicating all that is said in the Scriptures, against ^m 
cavib of the heretics and th^ enemies of Christianity, provided he inter* 
preted the language of the Bible literally, he concluded that he munt eiu 
pound the sacred volume in the way in which the Platonists were accus. 
tomed to explain the history of their gods. He therefore taught, that the 
words, in many parts of the Bible, convey no meaning at all ; and in some 
plades, where he acknowledged there was some meaning in the words, he 
maintained that under the things there expressed, there was contained a 
hidden and concealed sense, which was much to be preferred to the literal 
meaning of the wo;rds.(7) And this hidden sense it is, that he searches 

(7) Here may be consulted the Preface of himself^ as if he attached no value to iL 
Charles de la Rue to the second Tolume of Before him, allegories were resorted to, oofy 
OngerCa works, ed. Paris, 1783, fol. With to discover predictions of future erents, and 
greater fulness and precision I have stated rules for moral conduct : but he betook khn- 
and explained Origen*8 system of biblical self to allegories, in order to establish tho 
interpretation, in my Comment, de Rebus principles of his philosophy on a scriptunl 
Christianor., dec., p. 629, dec., where also basis. All this must have been offensiYe to 
his philosophy, his theology, and his contest many Christians. 'His propensity to alleflo- 
with Bishop DenuhiuM^ are formally taken ries must be ascribed to the fertility of nit 
up and discussed. — [With this may be com- invention, the prerailing custom of the Eg^p* 
pared the observations of that distinffuisbed tians, his education, the instructions he re- 
philologist, Professor Emesti, in his Disser- ccivcd from his teachers, and the exampio 
tatio de Origene, interpretationis librorum both of the philosophers, of whom he was «a 
S. S. grammaticae auctore, written A.D. admirer, and of the Jews, especially PMUk 
1756. Emesti shows that the merits of this To these may be added other causes. He 
Christian father, in regard to the criticism hoped, by means of his allegories, more easily 
and exposition of the O. and N. Testaments, to convince the Jews, to confute the Gnoe> 
were by no means small. — ^The leading tics, and to silence the ejections of both, 
thoughts of Dr. Mosheim^ as stated in his I'his he himself tells us, de inincipiis, I. viii., 
Commentaries de Rebus, <Su:., are the fol- c. 8, p. 164, 6lc. But we must not forset 
lowing. Origen was not the inventor of the his attachment to that system of philosophy 
allegorical mode of expounding the Scrip- which he embraced. This philosophy could 
tures It was in use among the Jews, before not be reconciled with the Scriptures, except 
the Christian era. {Emesti goes farther, by a resort to allegories ; and therefore the 
and seeks its origin in the schools of the Scriptures must be interpreted allegorically, 
prophets). Philo was a great allegorist, and that they might not contradict his philoao- 
Pantaenu* KXidClemeru Alex, were the first phy. The Platonic idea of a twofold world. 
Christian allegorists. Origen took greater a visible and an invisible, the one erable- 
liberties in this mode of interpretation ; and matic of the other, led him to search for a 
it was not simply his resorting to allegories, figurative description of the invisible world, 
bnt his excesses in them, that drew upon in the biblical history of the nations of the 
him enemies. Before his day, all interpret- earth. He also believed that it was doing 
era explained the narrations and the laws honour to the Holy Scriptures, to conaider 
contained in the Bible, according to their lit- thorn as diverse from all human compositions, 
eral meaning. But Origen perversely turned and as containing hidden mysteries. See 
a large part of biblical history into moral fa- his Homil. xv., on Genesis, Opp., tom. ii., 
hies, and many of the laws. into allegories, p. 09, and Homil. on Exod., Opp., tom. ii.. 
Probably he learned this in the school of ilm- p. 129. And finally, he thought many oi 
monitUf which expounded Hesiod, Homer, the objections of the enemies of religion, 
and the whole fabulous history of the Greeks could not be fully answered, without recur- 
allegorically. The predecessors of Origen, rence to allegories. — His general principles 
who searched after a mvstical sense of scrip- for the interpreution of the sacred volume* 
tne, still set a high value on the grammati- resolve themselves into the following poei* 
cal cr literal Miiee ; bot be oAen ezpreeeet tions. (1) The Scriptures resemble mea. 
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after in his commentaries, ingeniously indeed, but perversely, and general^ 
to the entire neglect and contempt of the literal meaning.(8) This remote 
tense he moreover divides into the morale and the mystioal or spiritual; the 
former containing instruction relative to the internal state of the soul and 

As » man eonsists of three parte, a rational also taagfat of God. (16) Neither can even 
■ind, a lensitiTe soul, and a Tisihle body ; such men hope to fathom all the' mystenaa 
io the Scziptorea have a threefold eense, a oi the sacrea volume. (17) In searching 
hienl sense, corresponding with the body, a for the anagogicai sense, especially, a perton 
wtortl sense, analogous to the soul, and a must proceed with peculisr care snd caatioik 
myt/ioii or svintual sense, analogous to the — Sekl. Dr. Moshtim states the following 
iitioDBl mind. Homil. v., on l^evit., ^6, as Origen^s general mie for determining 
Opp.. torn, ii., p 809. — (2) As the body is when a passsffe of scripture may be taken 
d» baser part of man, so the literal is the literally, and when not ; viz., A^'henever tbs 
lees worthy sense of Scripture. And as the words, if understood literally, will afford n 
body often betrays good men into sin, so the valuable mesning, one that is worthy of God, 
btenl sense often lesds us into error. Stro- useful to men, and accordant with truth and 
■ata, 1. z., onoted by Jerome, b. iii. Com- correct resson, then the literal meaning is to 
■sent, on Galat., ch. iii., Opp., torn, i., p. 41. be retained : but whenever the words, if un- 
(3) Yet the literal sense is not wholly use- derstood literally, will express what is absurd, 
leea. De Principiis, I. iis., ^ 12, p. 169, and or fslse, or contrary to correct reason, or use- 
4 14, p. 173. — (4) They who would see less, or unworthy of God, then the literal 
Itithar into the Scriptures thsn the common sense is to be discarded, and the moral and 
people, most search out the nwral aense. mystical alone to be regarded.— This rale 
(6) And the perfect, or those who have at- he applies to every part both of the Old Test 
tamed to the highest deffree of blessedness, and tne New. And he assigns two ressons 
most slso investigate the spiritwU sense, why fsbles snd literal absurdities are admit- 
E^ Principiis, I. iv., ^ 2, p 168.— (6) The ted into the sacred volume. The Jirsi is, 
wnortU sense of Scripture instructs us relstive that if the literal meaning were always ra- 
te the changes in the mind of man, and gives tional and good, the reader would be apt to 
rales for regulating the heart and life. (7) rest in it, and not look after the moral and 
The spiritual sense acqusints us with the mystical sense. The seeotid is, that fabn- 
natore and state and history of the epirittuU lous and incongruous representations often 
vsrU. For, besides this material world, afford moral and mystical instruction, whieh 
ihcfe ts a spiritual world, composed of two could not so well be conveyed by sober facts 
parts, the heavenly and the earthly. The and representations. De Principiis, I. iv., 
mrtUf mystical or spiritual world, is the ^15, 16; torn, x.. Comment. inJoh.— TV.] 
(^hrisuan church on earth. The heavenly (8) Origen, in his Stromata, I. z., cited 
■ystical world is shove, and corresponds by CA. <i« £a /{m«, Opp, tom. i., p. 41,saya: 
in all its parts with the lower world, which Multorum malorum occasio est, si quis in 
woe formed sfter its nK>del. (8) As the came Scripture maneat. Qu» qui fecerint. 
Scripture contains the history of this twofold regnum Dei non consequentur. Quamobrem 
■ystic world, so there is a twofold mystic «;»(n7«m Scripturai/rv^fiw^K^ qucramus, qui 

ifesti. 



of Scripture, an allegorical and an an- non dicuntur manifesti. He had said a little 

agogieal (9) The mystic sense is diffused before : Non valde cos juvat Scriptura, qui 

thnraghout the Holy Scriptures. (10) Yet earn intclligunt, ut scriptum est. Who 

we do not always meet with both the alle- would suppose such declarations could fall 

gorical sense and the anat^ogical, in every from the lips of a wise and considerate 

paasage. (11) 'I*he moral sense likewise person 1 But this excellent man suffered 

Bcrvades the whole Bible. (IS) But the nimself to be misled by the causes menfion- 

otemi sense does not occur everywhere : for ed. and by his love of philosophy. He conM 

■any passages hsve no literal meaning, not discover in the sacred books sll that he 

(13) Some passages have only ttpo senses, considered true, so long as he adhered to the 
nynely, a moral and a mystical, [the mys- literal sense ; but allow him to abandon the 
liefli being cither allegorical or anagogicai, literal sense, and to sesrch for recondite 
nrely both], other passages have Mrf« senses, meaning«t and those books would contain 
(Ibe moral, the mystical, snd the literal] Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, snd the whole tribe 

(14) The kteral sense is perceived by of philosophers. And thus, nearly sll those 
every attentive reader. The moral sense is who would model Christianity according to 
— M w h si more difficult to be discovered, their own fancy or their favourite aystem of 
(16) But the fnyaftc sense none csn discover, philosophy, have nin into this mode of inlflr. 
willioofUinly,Qnles8 they are wise men, and piotinf Sexiplnn. 
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our external actions, and the latter acquainting us with the nature^ the 
history, and laws of the spiritual or mystical world* He fancied that this 
mjfstical toorld was also twofold, partly superior or celestialf and partly nu 
fervor and terrestrial^ that is, the church ; and hence he divided the mysti- 
cal sense of scripture into the terrene or allegorical^ and the celestial or 
anagogical. This mode of interpreting scripture, which was sanctioned 
by Jewish practice, was current among Christians before the times of Ori^ 
gen. But as he gave determinate rules for it, and brought it into a sys- 
tematic form, he is commonly regarded as its originator. 

§ 6. Innumerable expositors in this and the following centuries, pur- 
sued the method of Origeriy though with some diversity ; nor could th6 
few who pursued a better method, make much head against them. The 
commentaries of Hippolytus, which have reached us, show that this holy 
man went wholly into OrigetCs method. And no better, probably, were 
the expositions of some books of the Old and New Testaments, composed by 
Viciorinus, but which arc now lost. But the Paraphrase on the book of 
Ecclesiastes, by Gregory Thaumaturgus, which is still extant, is not liable 
to the same objection, although its author was a great admirer of Origen» 
Methodius explained the book of Grencsis, and the Canticles ; but his labours 
have not reached us. Ammonius composed a Harmony of the gospels. 

§ 7. Origenf in his lost work entitled StronuUa^ and in his four 
Books de Principiis, explained most of the doctrines of Christianity, or, to 
speak more correctly, deformed them with philosophical speculations* 
And these his Books de Principiis were the first compendium of scholastic 
—or, if you please — philosophic theology. Something similar was at- 
tempted by Theognosius, in his seven Books of Hypotyposes ; for a knowl. 
edge of which we are indebted to Phoiiu8f{Q) who says, they were the 
work of a man inlectcd with the opinions of Origen, Chregory Thauma* 
turgus, in his Expositio Fidei, gave a brief summary of Christian doc- 
trines. Certain points of the Chrbtian faith were taken up by various in- 
dividuals, in reply to the enemies or the corrupters of Christianity. Tracts 
on the Deity, the resurrection, antichrist, and the end of the world, were 
composed by Hippolytus. Methodius wrote on free will ; and Lucian on 
the creed. But as most of these treatises are no longer extant, their char- 
acter is little known. 

§ 8. Among the writers on moral subjects, (or practical theology), 
passing by TertulUan^ who was mentioned under the preceding century, 
the first place belongs perhaps to Cyprian* From the pen of this extra- 
ordinary man, we have treatises on the advantages of patience^ on mor» 
tality, on alms and good works, and an exhortation to martyrdom. In these 
works there are many excellent thoughts, but they are not arranged neatly 
and happily, nor sustained by solid arguments. (10) Origen wrote, among 
other works of a practical nature, an exhortation to martyrdom ; a topic 
discussed by many in that age, with different degrees of eloquence and per- 
spicacity. Methodius treated of chastity, but in a confused manner, in his 

(9) iPkotiuM, Bibliotb., cod. cri., p. 279. him. FabriciuM, Biblioth. Gr., 1 ▼., c. I, toL 

PhotiuM repreaeots him as erring, with Ori" ▼., p. 276, and 1. t., c. 38, vol. ix., p. 408L 

gen^ in resard to the character of the Son — Schl.] 

of Ood. Bot O, Bull defends him against (10) See J. Barheyrae, de U Morals dta 

thia charge, in his Defensio Fidei Nicaeoae, Peres» c. viii., p. 10i» dec. 
oac. S, c. 10, 4 7, p. 196. — Sm coDccroing 
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Feast of YirgiDS. Dumysius of Alexandria wrote on pcrumce and on ten^- 
lotions. To mention other writers in this department would be needless. 

§ 9. Of polemic writers, a host might be mentioned. The idolaters 
were assailed by Minucius Felix^ in his dialogue entitled Octavius ; bj 
Origenj in his eight Books against Celsus ; by Amobius^ in his seven Bcx^ 
againsi the GenHles ; and by Cyprian^ in his tract on ihe Vanity of Idois. 
The Chronicon of HippolytuSy written against the Crcntiles, and the work of 
Methodius in opposition to Porphyry, who attacked Christianity, are lost. 
We may also place among polemic writers, both those who wrote against 
the philosophers, as UiypolytuSy who wrote against Flaio ; and those who 
treated oi fate, oi free will, and of the Origin of Evil, as Hippolytus, Me* 
tkodius, and others. Against the Jews, Hippo/yius attempted soroethinff, 
which has not reached us ; but the Testimonies [from scripture] against tSe 
Jews by Cyprian, arc still extant. Against aU the sectarians and here* 
tics, assaults were made by Origen, Victorinus, and Hippolytus ; but no- 
thing of these works has come down to us. It would be superfluous Ynsr^ 
to enumerate those who wrote against individual heretics. 

§ 10. But it must by no means pass unnoticed, that the discussions in- 
stituted against the opposers of Christianity in this age, departed far firom 
the primitive simplicity, and the correct method of controversy. For the 
Christian doctors, who were in part educated in the schools of rhetori- 
cians and sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts of these teachers 
to the cause of Christianity ; and therefore considered it of no importance, 
whether an antagonist were confounded by base artifices, or by solid ar- 
guments. Thus that mode of disputing, which the ancients called econom* 
toi/,(ll) and which had victory rather than truth for its object, was almost 
universally approved. And the Platonists contributed to the currency of 
the practice, by asserting that it was no sin for a person to employ false- 
hood and fallacies for the support of truth, when it was in danger of being 
borne down. A person ignorant of these facts will be but a poor judge 
of the arguments of Origen, in his book against Celsus, and of the others 
who wrote against the worshippers of idols. Tertullian^s method of con- 
futing heretics, namely, by prescription, was not perhaps altogether un- 
suitable in that age. But they who think it always proper to reason in 
this manner, must have little knowledge of the difiercnce which time and 
diange of circumstances produce. (12) 

(11) Sauvtrain^ Platonisme dcToil^, p. hereiicR, or PretumptionM against them. 

944. J. Dailli^ de vera usu Patram, 1. i., The author attempts to confute all the her- 

p. 160. J. C. Wol/ii, Casauboniana, p. 100. etica at once, and by means of an historical 

On the phrase, to do a thing xar* oiKOvofuav, argument. He maintains that the orthodox 

TTuK G^taker has treatdl Ivgel?, in his churches were founded by the apostles and 

Notes on M. Antoninus, 1. zi., p. 330, die. their approred assisunts, who ordained tbs 



£It signifies to do a thing artfully and dez- first pastors of these churches, and eatablial^ 
ttrtmdy, or with cunning and sagacity^ as a ed in them all, one and the same faith, whick 
skrtwd manager of a household {biKovofiog) must of course be genuine Christianity ; tod 



eoDtroLs those under him. See note 6» p. that this faith, having been handed down 

1S7 — Tr.] pure and uncorrupted, is now contained m 

(12) See Fred. Svanheim, Diss, de Prae- the creeds and inculcated in the assembliM 

•enptione in rebus Fidei ; Opyp., torn, iii., p. of these churches. But that not one of thett 

1079 — [TertuUian's book was entitled de things can be said of the heretical churched, 

Praescnptione haereticorum, or Praescripti- which had not such an origin, and embnos 

ODibua adrersua haereticos ; which might be rarious differing creeds, ^nd creeds deriTtd 

liMHbtad, on the JPrisumptum in refund to from other aouicea. Being bied en advo- 



IM 
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§ 11* This vicious inclination to circumvent and confound an adveiMU 
ry, rather than confute him with sound argument, produced abo a multi* 
tudo of books falsely bearing on their front the names of certain distin- 
guished men. For the greater part of mankind, being influenced nx>re by 
Uie authority of names, than by arguments and scripture testimony, tfaie 
writers conceived they must prefix names of the greatest weight to their 
books, in order to oppose successfully their adversaries. Hence those canau 
which were falsely ascribed to the apostles :(13) hence those ApastoUe Consiim 
iliiionSf which Clemens Romanus was reputed to have collected :(14) hence 
too, the RecognUums of CleiHenty{lb) as they are called, and the C/mu 
€niinaj{l6) and other works of the like character, which a too credulous 
world long held in high estimation. By the same artifice, the Mytties^ as 
they are called, sought to advance their cause. Having no answer to 
give to those who demanded, who was the first author of this new sort of 
wisdom, they alleged that they received it from Dionynusy the Areopagite 
of Athens, a contemporary with the apostles ; and to give plausibility to 
the falsehood, they palmed upon this great man, books void of sense and 
rationality.(17) Thus they who wished to surpass all others in piety, 
deemed it a pious act to employ deception and fraud in support of piety* 



cate, tnd familiar with the proceedings of 
courts, he gives a forensic form to his argu- 
ment, not only by using the law term Prae- 
seriptiOf but by maintaining that the orthodox 
were, and had always been, in riffht and law- 
ful possession of that invaluable treasure, 
true Christianity; and that of course, the 
heretics, who were never in possession of it, 
in vain attempt now to oust them of what they 
thus hold by legal prescription. — Tr.] 

(13) [The Apostolic Canons are eighty- 
five ecclesiastical laws or rules, professedly 
enacted by the apostles, and collected and 
preserved by Clemens Romanus. The mat- 
ter of them is ancient ; for they describe the 
CQstoma and institutions of Cliristians, par- 
ticularly of the Greek and Oriental churches, 
in the second and third centuries. But the 
phraseology indicates a compiler hving in the 
third century. See W. Beveridge's notes 
on these canons, and his Codex canonum 
ecclcs. primitivae nndicatut et illustrat., 
London, 1678, 4to.—Schl.] 

(14) [The Apostolic Constitutions fill 
ei^t books. They prescribe the constitu- 
tion, oi^nization, discipline, and worship of 
the church, with great particularity ; and 
avowedly are the work of the apostles them- 
■elves. But they are supposed to have been 
compiled in the eastern or Greek church, in 
the latter part of the third or beginning of 
the fourth century. Some place them in 
the (ourth or fifth century. They bear marks 
of an Arian hand. As describing the form, 
discipline, and ceremonies of the church 
about thovear 300, they are of considerable 
value. Tnese constitutions may be seen in 
CoUUm PMres Apostolici, torn, ii., and in 



Wm. Whiston's Primitive Christiaoity Ro> 
vived, Lond., 1711, 4 vols. 8vo, where mndi 
learned labour is wasted in the vain attempt 
to prove them to be " the most sacred of toe 
canonical books of the New Test." — TV.] 

( 15) [The Recognitions, of which we have 
only the Latin translation of J^y/hntSf and 
ft S\ riac tmni«lation, cd. ^m>W««, Lond., 
compose ton books, and describe the 
trnvt;la of the apostle Peier, and his 
contests with Stmon Magus. Tiie work is 
a ple;isiiiit one to rend, and helps ns to nn< 
dcrstand the doctrines of the GnosticH, 
Dr. Monheim^ (Diss, do tnrbnta per roceD> 
tiores Platonicos ceclej*jii., § 84), conjee- 
tiiri's, with ninch probability, thot it was 
composed by an AlGXiindrian Jew, who 
waj< oi>po»G(l to the Gnostics, bnt bimself 
full or crrofH, under the forged name of 
Clementt Koninnus. — Sehl."] 

(16) [The Clementina due nineteen Hom- 
ilies, ^rst published, Gr. and Ijst., by Cote- 
hery in his Patrcs Apostol., tom. i.« p. 603, 
&c. They are supposed to have been the 
work of some Ebionite. — Schl. The Clem^ 
entina and the Recofrnitions are works of a 
similar character. Both profess to give us 
the history of St. Peter^s contests with Si- 
mon Magus, and his private instructions to 
his particular friends, respecting the myste- 
ries of nature and the deep things of theolo- 
gy. They are downright romance ; yet not 
uninteresting, as specimens of the specula- 
tions of semi- Christians of a philosophic 
turn, who lived about A.D. 200.— Tr.] 

(17) [The spurious works ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, (who is men- 
tioned Acts xvii., 34), are the following: de 
Coeleati Hierarchia, lib. i. ; de Ek:cTesiastic« 
Hierairbia, 1. i. ; de Divinis Nominibus, L i. ; 
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^ 12. Among the controversies which divided Christians in this cen« 
tory, the nxwt considerable were, concerning the miilemdum, the baptism 
rf kereticMj and concerning Origen. That the l^viour is to reign a thou- 
sand years among men, betbro the end of the world, had been believed by 
many in the preceding century, without ofience to any : all, however, had 
not explained the doctrine in the same manner, nor indulged hopes of the 
tame kind of pleasures during that reign.(18) In this century the mil- 
lenarian doctrine fell into disrepute, through the influence especially of 
OrigeHf who strenuously opposed it, because it contravened some of hia 
opinions.(19) But Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, attempted to revive its au- 



de Mjstica Theologia, 1. i., together with 
fmtr epistles to Catt», one to Dorotheus, 
OM to Sosipater, one to Polycarpy one to 
DtwtofkyluM^ one to TUum^ one to ApoUopK' 
Met, and ttpo to St. John the apostle. They 
tU relate to mystic theology, and breathe 
a devout apirit, hot are excMMlinffly obscare 
asd difficult of comprehension. It is suppo- 
•ad they were written in the fouth or nfUi 
ecDtuiy, as they bear marks of that period, 
and are not mentioned by any writer prior to 
the fixtk century. During the middle ages 
they were held in high estimation, and their 
muineness scarcely if at all questioned. 
The more devout Catholics and most of the 
early Protestants, received them and relied 
vpoD them as genuine. In the 17ih century, 
Iheir spuhousncss was abundantly demon- 
itiated, and they are now universally re- 
garded as supposititious. The best edition 
of these works, Gr. and Lat., with copious 
notes, is that of Balthazar Corderiuty Ant- 
werp. 1634, 2 vols, fol., embracing the Gr. 
•eboba of St. Maxinuu the martyr, (A.D. 
650), and the paraphrase of George Pachym- 
irmt, (A.D. 1280.) The MS. copies of these 
works are found in most of the great libraries 
•f Europe.— Tr] 

(18) [*'Sce the learned Treatise concern- 
ing the tnu mHUnrdumy which Dr. Whitby 
has subjoined to the second volume of his 
Cimtmentary upon the New Testament. See 
also, for an account of the doctrine of the an- 
cient MUlenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
sod ninth volumes of Lardner's Credibility, 
^.^—Macl. Also H. CmodVs kritischo 
Geschicbte des Chiliasmus, 2d ed., 1794, 3 
vols. 8vo.-- Tr.] 

(19) See Origen, de Principiis, lib. ii., c. 
11, Opp., torn, i., p. 104, [and Prolog. Com- 
ment, in Cantic. Canticor., torn iii., p. 28. 
"—The Cerinthians, Marcionites, Monta- 
■uts, and Melctians, among the heretical 
Mcts, and among the orthodox fathers Pa- 
fiu, Justin Martyr, and Irenaus, held to a 
■illennial reign of Cbrift, and Irenaus un- 
derstood it in a very gross sense. Dr. Mo- 
sAam, m his Comment, de Rebus Chrislis- 
Mr.,dbc., p. 731, believed the doctrine had 

Vol. L— Ai 



a Jewish origin ; and he supposed tha 
Christian doctors received, or at least tol 
erated it, because they hoped by it to noake 
the Jews more willing to embrace Christian- 
ity. But Dr. Walch, in his Entwurf einer 
vollstiindigen Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. ii.f 
p. 143, is more discriminsting, and main- 
tains that the question, whether a millennial 
reign of Christ is to be expected, had a bib- 
lical origin, the eariier Cbiliasts relying on 
the testimony of the Apocalypse : but the 
explanation of the doctrine, he admits, was 
derived from the Jewish opinions. There 
were two kinds of Cbiliasts, the gross and 
the refined. The latter placed the chief dif- 
ference between the millennial reign of 
Christ and his present reign, in the higher 
enjoyment of spiritual advantages and plea^ 
urcs, yet without wholly czcluoing the pleas- 
ures of sense. But the fonner expected, in 
the millennium, all kinds of sensual delights, 
and the free indulgence of all, even the most 
exorbitant lusts. And these gross Chiliastt 
are to be found not merely among the hero- 
tics ; they may be found also among the 0f>- 
thodox, as the example of Irenceus proves. 
According to the account of Gennadius of 
Marseilles, de Dogmatt. ecclesiast., c. &5, p. 
32, the Cbiliasts may be divided into four 
classes. The first class were the most mod- 
erate. They are called Meletians ; and they 
expected a fulfilment of the divine promises 
here on the earth, without attempting to de- 
fine the nature of the bliss to be enjoyed 
during the millennium. The second class 
expected not only to enjoy the indispensable 
gratifications of the senses, but also marriage 
pleasures, and every species of sensual in- 
dulgence. The third class promised them* 
selves indeed sensitive delightf, and these 
too as rewards for foregoing them now, and 
ana compensation for the outward suflcrinffs 
of saints ; but thry excluded from them the 
carnal pleasure of sexual intercourse. The 
fourth was composed of Nepos and his fol- 
lowers. The millennial doctrine did not pre- 
vail everywhere, and uncontradicted. Yet 
the believers and the rejecters of the doctrine 
treated each other with affection, and a per> 
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thority, in a work written against the allegoristSf as he contemptuously 
styled the opposers of the milienniuni. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Arsinoe, and particularly by Co- 
radon, a presbyter of some respectability and influence. But DUmifsma 
of Alexandria, a disciple of Origettj allayed the rising storm, by his oral 
discussions and his two Books on the divine promises.{20) 

§ 13. As no law had determined in what manner those, who came over 
from heretical churches to the Catholic Christians, were to be received, dif^ 
fercnt customs prevailed in difierent churches. Many of the Oriental and 
African Christians classed reclaimed heretics among the catechumens, and 
admitted them to the Christian ordinances by baptism. But most of the 
European Christians regarded the baptism administered by errorists at 
valid ; and therefore received reclaimed heretics, simply with imposition 
of hands and prayer. This diversity long prevailed, without giving rise 
to contention. But in this century the Asiatic Christians determined in 
several councils, what before had been left at discretion, that all heretics 
coming over to the ttue church, must be rebaptized.(21) This com- 
ing to the knowledge of Stephen^ bishop of Rome, he witn little humanity 
or prudence, excluded those Asiatics from hb fellowship and from that 
of his church. Notwithstanding this rashness of Stephen, Cyprian with 
other Africans, in a council called on the subject, embraced the opinion of 
the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to Stephen. Upon this, Stephen was 
very indignant ; but Cyprian replied with energy, and in a new council 
held at Carthage, again pronounced the baptism administered by heretics 
to be wholly invalid. The rage of Stephen now waxed hotter, and he 
most unjustly excluded the Africans from the rights of brotherhood. But 
the discord was healed, partly by the moderation with which the Africans 
conducted themselves, and partly by the death of Stephen. (22) 

■on might believe or discard it, without bring- Christy must be understood literally, and a» 

ing his orthodoxy under suspicion. The first promising corporeal and sensitive plcasoret.' 

open opposcr of Chiliasm, that we meet with, But he does not appear to have defined 

was Catus^ a teacher in the church of Rome, clearly what these pleasures were to be, 

towards the end of the second century, though he excluded eating, and drinking, 

On this ground, he denied that the Apoca- and marriage, as Dr. MosSsim supposes, 1. 

lypse was written by Johrif and ascribed c, p. 726. The very obscure and oefectire 

it rather to Cerinlhus. But he elTcctcd history of Ncpos^ and the controversy with 

very little. Origtn was a more powerful him, is explained, as far as it can be, by Dr. 

opposcr of the doctrine. He did not, like Wcdch^ 1. c, p. 152-167. — Schl. See also 

CaiuSt deny the canonical authority of the W. Muenscher^t Handbuch der Dogmeng., 

Apocalypse, but explained the passages in it vol. ii., p. 408-434, and A. Neander** Kirch- 

wbich describe the millennial reign of Christ, eng., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1088-1096. — Tr,} 
allegorically, as referring to spiritual delights, (21) Euscoius^ Hist. Eccles , vii., c. 5 

suited to the nature of spirits raised to per- and 7. Firmilian^ Epist. ad Cyprianum, 

fection, and these to be enjoyed, not on the inter Epp. Cypriani, 75. — [The councils 

earth, but in the world to come. See Mo- which decided this point, before Stephen^* 

sheim. Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. rash procedure, were (1) the council of Car' 

720, &c., and Dr. Walch, Historie der Ket- ihage, about A.D. 215. See Epp. Cypr. 

xereyen, vol. ii , p. 136-151. — Schl.] 71 and 73 — (2) that o( Jconium in Phrygia, 

(20) See EusebiuM, Hist. Eccles. vii., A.D. 235, Epp. Cypr. 75. Euselmu, H. 

24, and Gennadius Massilicnsis, de Dog- E., vii., 4 — (3) that of Synada, and (4) 

matibus ecclesiastic is, cap. 55, p. 32, ed. some others, which are barely mentioned iu 

Elmenhorst— [iVifpof held the Apocalypse Epp. Cypr. 75, and Eusebiut, ubi supn. 

to be an inspired book ; and he maintained, See Wilch^ Historie der RirchenveraammL, 

in opposition to the allegorists, that the pes- p. 91, 94, and 96. — TV.] 
iaget which ipeak of a nuUeoniml reign of (22) Cyprian^ Epp. 70 and 73, md 9w 
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§ 14. The contests concerning Origen were moved by Demetrius bishop 
of Alexandria ; ^ho is reported by the friends of Origen, to have been in- 
fluenced by envy and hatred ; which however is very doubtful. In the pro* 
oeedings of Demetrius against Origen, one may discover marks of a mind 
exasperated, impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, but none scarcely of 
enyy.(2d) In the year 228, Origen took a journey to Achaia, and on hii 
way suffered himself to be ordained a presbyter by the bishops of Csesarea 
and Jerusalem. At this, Demetrius was greatly ofiended; because he 
deemed Origen unfit for such an office, on account of his having emascu- 
lated himself; and because, being master of a school under him, he had 
been ordained without his knowledge and consent. The matter however 
was compromised, and Origen returned to Alcxcmdria. But not long 
after, from some unknown cause, new dissension arose between him and 
Demetrius, which became so great, that Origen left Alexandria and the 
school in the year 231, and removed to Csesarea [in Palestine]. Deme- 
trius accused him in his absence, before an assembled council, and de- 
prived him of his office without a hearing ; and afterwards, in a second 
council, divested him of his ministerial character. It is probable that De- 
metrius accused Origen before the council, particularly the last one, of 
erroneous sentiments in matters of religion ; which it was easy for him to 
do, as Origen^s book de PrincipUsy which was full of dangerous sentimentSy 
had been published not long before. The decision of the council at Al- 
exandria was approved by the majority of the Christian bishops, though 
rejected by those of Achaia, Palestine, Phenicia, and Arabia.(24) 

«il othen, ed. Baluze. Augustine^ de Bap- ffinal sources, especially from EuseiiuB^ H. 

liHDo contra Domtistas, 1. vi. and vii., 0pp., Eccles., vi., 33. Pkohus^ Biblioth., cod. 

t«D. ix., where he gives the Acts of the cxviii. Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., and Ori- 

cooDcil of Carthage, A.D. 256. Prudent, gen himself. It diflers in some respects 

Mvan, Tita Cypriani, p. 107, and all the from that given by the common writers, i>o»* 

wiiters of the hie of Cyprian. [The whole ctn, Huet, and others. — [That Dcnutriut tc- 

kirtiory of this controversy is discussed at cused Origen of erroneous sentiments, is t 

kige by Dr. Mosheinit Comment, de Rebus, conjecture of Dr. Moshcim and others, which 

die., p. MO-547, and still more fully by Dr. however is expressly denied by Jerome^ (Ep. 

WtJck, Historic der Ketzereycn, vol. ii., p. 29, ad Paulam, Opp., vol. iv., t. ii., p. 66 

128-384. — SeJd.] and 480, ed. Martianay), Damnatur t Dea** 

(23) [Dr. Motkeim is singular in this opin- trio episcopo ; exceptis PhlaestiMB et Arabia 
aao ; which he defends at great length, in et Phcenices atque Achais sacerdotibus, in 
\m Comment, de Rebus, du:., p. 671, dec, damnationem ejus {leg. orbis) consentit : 
in opposition to the express testimony of urbs Roma ipsa contra hunc cogit senatam, 
EmMtUuM^ H. £., vi., 8, and Jerome^ Epist. non fnropter aogmatum naritdtem, nan yref- 
29, Opp., torn, iv., part ii., p. 68. If Deme- ter hctretin^ \U nunc rabidi canes timulMti^ 
Iriatf was not envious of the growing repu- sed quia gloriam eloquentias ejus et sciential 
tatioo of Origen, or otherwise affected by ferre non poterant, et illo dicente omnes muti 
ferwamml antipathy, it seems impossible to putabantur. — Neither is it certain, that Dt- 
•ccouDt for the rancour he manifested. — metriu* assembled heo councils in the case 
IV. 1 of Ori^n. See C. W. F. Walck, Historit 

(24) This account is derived from the ori- der Kirchenvcrsamml., p. 92, dec.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS BITES* 

i 1. Rttet multiplied. — f 3. Public Worship. — ^ 3. Administration of the Saerad 

per. — ^ 4« Baptiun. — ^ 6. Varioui other Ritea. 

^ 1. All the monuments of this century which have come down to u^ 
show that there was a great increase of ceremonies. To the causes here- 
tofore mentioned, may be added the passion for Platonic philosophy, or 
rather, the popular superstition of the Oriental nations respecting demoDfl^ 
which was adopted by the Platonists, and received from them by the Chris- 
tian doctors. For from these opinions concerning the nature and the pro- 
Sinsities of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently took their rise, 
ence arose the public exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and the aver- 
sion to matrimony. Hence the caution not to have intercourse with those 
who were either not yet baptized, or had been excluded from the commiu 
nion of the church, because such were considered as under the power of 
some evil spirit. And to pass over other things, hence the painfid auster- 
ities and penances which were enjoined upon o£renders.(l) 

§ 2. That the Christians now had in most provinces certain edifices in 
which they assembled for religious worship, will be denied by no candid 
and impartial person. Nor would I contend strenuously, against those 
who think these edifices were frequently adorned with images and other 
ornamcnts.(2) As to the forms of public worship, and the times(d) set 
apart for it, it is unnecessary here to be particular, as little alteration was 
made in tliis century. Yet two things deserve notice. Firsty the public 
discourses to the people underwent a change. For not to mention OrigeMf 
who was the first so far as we know that made long discourses in public, 
and in his discourses expounded the sacred volume, there were certain 
bishops, who being educated in the schools of the rhetoricians, framed 
their addresses and exhortations according to the rules of Grecian elo- 
quence, and their example met the most ready approbation. Second^; 
the use of incense was now introduced, at least into many churches. Very 
learned men have denied tliis fact ; but they do it in the face of testimony 
which is altogether unexceptionable. (4^ 

§ 3. To the celebration of the Lord s supper, those who conducted 



(1) Whoever desires to look farther into (4) Wm. Beveridge^ ad Csnon. iii. Apo»- 
this aabject, may consult Porphyry^ on Ab- tol., p. 461, and his Codex Canon, vimucft- 
•tinence from flesh, and rarious passages in tus, p. 78. [The Christians originallj tlK 
EutebiuMy Prsparat. Evanff., and JTuMoret ; horrcd the use of incense in public won^p, 
and compare them with the Christian insti* as being a part of the worship of idols. See 
tutions. TcrttUIian^ Apolog., c. 42, and de Corona 

(2) [Yet there is most ground for the neg- militis« c. 10. Yet they permitted its Ui6 
ative. — Von Ein,} at funerals, against offensive smells. A(ieiw 

(3) [The regular seasons for public wor- wards it was used at the induction of magui- 
ship were all Sundays, Good Frioay, Easter, trates and bishops, and also in public worsoip^ 
ana Whitsunday. See Origen^ ag. Celsus, b. to temper the bad air of crowaed assembtiea 
viii.» p. 833. The anniversaries of the local in hot countries, and at last it degeoenied 
maityidoiDa were also observed. — Von Evil] into a soperatitioos rite.— iSdU.] 
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iigioufl woTBh]|/ annexed longer prayers and more of ceremony ; and Uiia, 
I suppose, with no bad intentions. Neither those doing penance, nor those 
not yet baptized, were allowed to be present at the celebration of this or» 
dinance ; which practice, it is well known, was derived from the pagan 
niysterie8.(5) That golden and silver vessels were used in the ordinance^ 
is testified among others by Prudentius ;(6) and I see no reason to doubl 
the fact in respect to the more opulent Christian churches. The time of 
Its administration wa*i different, according to the state and circumstances 
of the churches. Some deemed the morning, some the aflernoon, and 
some the evening, to be the most suitable time for its celebration. (7) 
Neither were all agreed, how oflen this most sacred ordinance should be 
rap«»ited.(6) But all believed it absolutely necessary to the attainment of 
saivation; and therefore they universally wished infants to partake of 
it.(9) In some places the sacred feasts preceded, and in others followed 
the Lord's supper.(lO) 

§ 4. Baptism was publicly administered twice a year, to such candi- 
dates as had gone through a long preparation and trial ;^11) and none 
were present as spectators, but such as had been themselves baptized. 
The efiect of baptism was supposed to be the remission of sins : and it was 
betieved that the bishop, by the imposition of hands and by prayer, confer- 
red those gifts of the Holy Spirit which were necessary for living a holy 
Kfe.(12) Of the principal ceremonies attending baptism, we have before 
qwken ; [Century II., Part II., Ch. IV., § 13, p. 137]. A few things how- 
ever must here be added. None were admitted to the sacred font, until 
the exorcist, by a solemn menacing formula, had declared them free from 
bondage to the prince of darkness and now servants of God. For when 
the opinion had become prevalent among Christians, that rational souls 
originated from God himself, and were therefore in themselves holy, pure, 
andf possessed of free will, cither the evil propensities in man must be con. 
sidered as arising from the body and from matter, or some evil spirit 
must be supposed to possess the souls of men, and impel them to sin. The 

(5) {Set Chrut. MaXth. Pfaff, Diss. 2 de Antiqniutes Ecclcs., b. zr., cb. 4, ^ 7. — 
pfMiodic. tbeolog., ^ 13, p. 149, &€., and <SrA/ ] 

Job. Bingham^ Antiqtdtates Eccles., 1. z., (10) [CKryaottcm^ Hooiil. 22. oportel 

c. 6. — Schl.'\ baereses esse, Opp., torn, r.— ScA/.] 

(6) Htpl ^t^av. Hymn, ii., p. 60, ed. (II) [In the Apostolic Constitutions, b. 
HeiDftii, [snd Optahu Milerit. de scbismste Tiii., ch. 32, a three yeais' preparation was 
Dooatitt., c. 12, p. 17. — Schl.] enjoined; yet with allowance of some ex- 

Xn [See Cypnan, ep. 63, p. 104.— &*/.] ceptions.— 5cA/.] 

(8) [It was commonly administered eyery (12) This may be placed beyond all con- 
8«iiday, as well as on other festiral ds3rs ; troversy by many passages from the fatbera 
and in tiroes of persecution, daily. SeeCyp- of this century. And as it will conduce 
rimt, de Oratione Domin., p. 209 ; cp. M, much to an understanding of the theology of 
p. 90 ; ep. 54, p. 78 ; ed. Baluze. — Sehl] the ancients, which differ^ in many respecU 

(9) [They beliercd that this ordinance from ours, I will adduce a single passage 
iHidered persons immortal; and that such from Cyprian, It is in his Epist. 73, p. 
ai iMTtr partook of it, bad no hopes of a res- 131. Manifcstum est autem, ubi it per 
vicction. Hence Ditmytius Alex., (cited quos remissa peccatonim dari possit, que tn 
hf Euseb., H. £., rii., 11). calls it aic^rfrr/v baplirmo scilicet daiur. — Qui rero praepoa> 
^TTtB r« Kvpiti ewayuyjjv. That children itis ecclesiac oflcruntur, per nostram oratio- 
i1k> partook of it, is testified by Cypnan^ de nem et manus impositionem Sptriium S^ne- 
Laptia, p. 184 and 189, ed. Daluze. See turn consequuniur. See also a passage from 
P. Zmn^s Historia Eocharist. infantum, c. Dhnytius Alex, in Eu$Mi9, Iliat. Ecdes^ 
1 4 If Ac., and c. 6, 4 3 ; also /. Bmgkam^ I. rii., c. 8. 
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Goostics all embraced the first supposition ; but the Catholics could in no 
wise embrace it, because they held that matter was created by God and 
was not eternal. They had therefore to embrace the second suppoaitiony 
and to imagine some evil demon, the author of sin and of all evil, to be 
reddeht in all vicious persons.(13) The persons baptized returned home, 
decorated with a crown and a white robe ; the first being indicative oi 
their victory over the world and their lusts, the latter of their acquired in- 
nocence.(14) 

§ 5. To fasting greater sanctity and necessity were now attributed, 
than heretofore ; because it was the general belief that demons laid fewer 
snares for the abstemious and those who fared hard, than for the full fed 
or such as lived gcnerously.(15) The Latins were singular in keeping 
eveiy seventh day of the week as a fast ;(16) and as the Greek and Ori* 
ental Christians would not imitate them in this, it afibrded abundant matter 
for altercation between them. — Ordinarily Christians prayed three times a 
day, at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, [9 A.M., 12 Noon, and 8 P.M.] 
as was the custom of the Jews. Besides these regular hours of prayer, 
they prayed much and often ; for they considered it the highest duty of a 
religious man to hold converse with Grod.(17) On jo3rful and festive oc- 
casions, while giving thanks to God, they thought it suitable to pray stand- 
ing, thus expressing their joy and confidence by the posture of their bod- 
ies. But on sorrowful occasions and seasons of fasting and humiliation, 
they were accustomed to make their supplications on their bended knees 
or prostrate, to indicate self-abascmcnt.(18) That certain ybmw of prater 
were everywhere used, both in public and in private, I have no doubt ;(19) 
but I am likewise confident, that many persons poured out the feelings of 
their hearts before God in free and unpremeditated efilisions. In the sign 
(f the crossy they supposed there was great efficacy against all sorts of 

(13) That exorcism was not annexed to (19) [In the earliest times, ezclosive of 
baptism, till some time in the third century, the short introductory salutation : Paz to- 
and afler the admission of the Platonic plu- biscnm, dec., no established forms of prayer 
losophy into the church, may almost be were used in public worship, but the bishop 
demonstrated. The ceremonies used at or presbyter poured forth extempore prayers, 
baptism in the aecond century, arc described See Justin Martyr, Apology ii. The Loni*8 
by Justin Martyr, in his second apology, and prayer was used, not only as a pattern, bat 
bv Tertullian, in his book de Corona militis. also as a formula of prayer. \ et only the 
But neither makes any mention of exorcism, baptized, and not the catechumens, might 
This is a cogent argument, to prove that it utter it. Tertullian^ de Orationc, c. I, 9. 
was admitted by Christians, after the times Cyprian, de Oratione Domin. Constitute 
of these fathers, and of course in the third Apostol., 1. vii., c. 44. Afterwards Tarions 
century. Egypt perhaps first received it. forms were gradually introduced, and partic- 

(14) [Perhaps also of their /rcedom. — See ularly short prayers, derived from passages 
C. G. SchwarZt Diss, do ceremoniis et for- of scripture. When greater uniformity m 
tanlis a veterum manumissione ad Baptis- the churches as to ceremonies was intio- 
mam translatis. Cyprian refers to the white duced, the smaller churches had to regulate 
garments ; de Lapsis, p. 181. — Schl.'\ their forms of prayer conformably to thoM 

(15) Clementina, Homil. iz., ^ 9, p. 688, of the larger churches, and of course to adopt 
dec. Porphyry ^ de Abstinentia, lib. iv., p. the formulas of the metropolitan chuicbet. 
417, iuc.^ and others. Origen, contra Celsum, I. vi., and Homilia 

(16) [See Concilium Eliberitanuro, Can- zi. in Jerem. Eusehius^ de Vita Constan* 
on as— ScA/.] tini Mag., 1. iv., c. 19, 20, 17. Hist. Ec- 

(17) [See Cyprian, de Oratione, p. 3M. cles., 1. ii., c. 17. Lactantivs, de Morte 
— 8ehL] persecutor., c. 46, 47. See BaumgariaCa 

(18) [See Cyprian, de Cratione, p 314, Eriaatemng der cbristlichen Alterthamer, p 
snd ContUtntt. Apostol., 1. iL, c. 69.— SdU.] 48S.— tSdU:] 
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evilflf and particularly against the machinations of evil spirits ; and there- 
fore no one undertook anything of much moment, without first crossing 
Iiinn8el£(20)— Other ceremonies I pass without notice. 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF DIVISIONS OR HERESIES IN THE CHURCH. 

1 1. Remains of the Ancient Sects. — ^ 2. Manes and the Manichaeans. — ^ 3. His Prin- 
ciples. — ^ 4. His Doctrine concerning Man. — ^ 5. Concerning the Nature of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit.— 4 0- Concerning the Offices of Christ and the Comforter. — ^ 7. 
Concerning the Purification and Future Condition of Souls. — ^ 8. Concerning the State 
of Souls not Purified.— 4 9. His Opinion of the Old and New TesUmenU — 10. The 
Severity of his Moral Principles, and the Classification of his Followers. — ^ 1 1 . The 
Sect of the Hieracites.— ^ 12. The Noetian Controversy. — ^ 13. Sabellius.— ^ 14. Be- 
fyllos. — 4 15. Paul of Samosata. — ^ 16. Disturbances in Arabia. —^ 17. Novstian Con- 
tiorersy. — ^ 18. SeTerities of the Novatians towards the Lapsed. 

§ 1. Most of the sects which disquieted the church in the preceding 
centuries, caused it various troubles also in this. For the energies of the 
Montanists, Valentinlans, Marcionitcs, and other Gnostics, were not wholly 
subdued by the numerous discussions of their tenets. AdelpMus and AqiU' 
Sttus of the Gnostic tribe, but very little known, endeavoured to insinuate 
themselves and their doctrines into the esteem of the public at Rome and 
in Italy.(l) But these and others of the same clan, were resisted by Flo- 
Umu himself, the coryphaeus of the Platonists of this age, and by his disci- 
ples, with no less boldness and energy than the orthodox Christians were 
Accustomed to manifest. F'or the philosophical opinions of this faction, con- 
ceming God, the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and other subjects, 
could not possibly meet the approbation of the Platonists. These united 
ibrces of the Christians and the philosophers, were doubtless competent to 
bring the Gnostics, gradually, to lose all credit and influence among the 
well informed.(2) 

(90) [The Christians at first used the sign and Lactantiuj^ Institut., 1. ir., c. 27, 28. 

•f the cross, to bring to remembrance the — Sehl.] 

atoning death of Christ, on all occasions. (1) Porphyry, \iU Plotini, c. 16, p. 118, 

Hcttce Tertuilian, de Corona militia, c. 3, 6ic. 

^121, says: sd omnem progressum atque (2) The l>ook of P/o^inu« against the Gnos- 

ffOOKKam, ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad tics, is still extant among his works. £n- 

VMUtom, ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad men- nead ii., lib. ix* P- 213, &c. [Dr. Sender, 

tts, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad scdilia, quae- in his Historic Ecclcs. Selects Capita, vol. 

eunque nos conrersatio exercet, frontem cm- i., p. 81 , conjectures, and not without reason, 

as sigiiaculo terimus. Compare also his that the Gnostics, and sU the assailants ot 

wotIl, ad IJxorem, lib. ii. So late as the the Old Testament, lost their power, aAer 

Meood century, the Cliristians attached no Origen introduced the allegorical and tropo- 

pntacuUr rirhu to the sign of the crovi. and logicsl mode of expounding Scripture, and 

Ihtj paid it no adoration. Sec TertuUian, extended it in some measure to the history 

Apoloset, c. 16, and ad Nationcs, c. 12. of Christ. And as he further supooses, the 

Wt ancrwards, powerful eJficAcy began to labours of Dionysiiu Alex, and otner leam- 

W Mcribed to it See Cyvruui, Testimo- ed fathers, e. g. DorolAnu, a prealiyter ol 

in &iw. JodaMa, 1. ii., c. 21, 22, p. 294, AnUoch, (who nndtttlood tbt Hebmr ; Ai- 
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^ 2. While the Christians were struggling with these corrupters of the 
truth, and were on tuo point of gaining the victory, [a little .past the mid* 
die of the century], a new ciicniy, more fierce and dangerous than thoae^ 
suddenly appeared m the field. ManeSf{d) whom his disciples also called 
ManichauSf^A) a Persian,(5) educated among the Magi, and nimself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, was instructed in all the sci- 
ences and arts that were in repute among the Persians and the adjacent 
nations, and was an astronomer, T though a rude one), a physician, a paint- 
er, and a philosopher ; but he had an exuberant imagination, and, as ap« 
pears very probaoie, was delirious and fanatical. This man adventured 
to combine the principles of the Magi with Christianity, or rather to ex* 
plain the latter by the former. To facilitate the accomplishment of ttiis 
object, he gave out that Christ had hf\ the way of salvation imperfectly 
explained, and that he himself was the Paraclete whom the Saviour prom* 
ised to send to his disciples when he left the world. Many were seduced 
by his eloquence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity and innocence of his 
life ; and in a short time he established a sect. But at last, he was put to 
death by Varanes L, king of the Persians. The cause, time, and manner 
of his execution are variously stated by the ancients.(6) 

sehiuM, H. £., vii., 32), may have contributed nicheisine, published at AmateTdam, 1734- 

much to diminish the Gnoatic party, as they 39, 2 vols. 4to.^[ Whoever would siin the 

carried investigation farther, and mure lucid- best acquaintance with the history oi Mamu 

ly confuted the Jewish notioni>, and at tho and the Manichaaru^ may consult, beaides 

same time approximated a httlc towurds the Bcausobre^ ubi supra, the long essay ol 

Gnostic doctrines concerniii<r tho Son of Dr. Moshcim^ in his Comment, do Rebas, 

God. Hence it is, we hear no more about &.c., p. 728-903 ; Jo. Christ. Wolf, Mani- 

the Gnostics in this century ; and the few chacismus ante Manichaeos, dec, Hamb., 

who still remained, united tiiemselvcs with 1707, 8vo ; Nath. Lardner** Credibility of 

tho Manichaeans. — Scki] the Gospel History, part ii., vol. iii., p. 364- 

(3) [The Oriental writers call him Mani ; 753 ; and J)r. C' W. F, Walch't Entwwf' 
{Hyde, de Relig. vet. Persarum, c. 21, and ciner vollstandigen Historic der Kctzereyeii, 
dc Merbeloty Diblioiheque Ohentale, art. Ma- vol. i., p. G85-814. These principal wnters 
ni); but the Greeks and Latins call him Mu- being consulted, all the rest may be neglects 
vJ7f, Mdvfff, and Manes. Sec Dr. Walck, ed. The last of these works has tho great 
Historic der Ketzcrcycn, vol, i., p. 691. — advantage, that it concentrates, arranges 
Schl.] properly, criticises acutely and solidly, and 

(4) [See the Acta Archelai, c. 5, 49. expresses in a lucid and agreeable style, all 
Augustine, do Haercsib., c. 46, and contra that has been said on the subject by the 
Fausium, lib. xix., c. 22. — Schl.] useful Wolf, the agreeable and learned but 

(6) [Notwithstanding the Greek and Ori- prolix Beausobre, the acute Masheim^ and 

ental writers represent Manes as being a the solid and critical Lardner. — Von JSin. 

Persian, Dr. Walck, (Historio der Ketzcr- More recent writers may be consulted, vix., 

eycn, vol. i , p. 708), and Bcausobrc, (Histoire A. Neander, Kirchengesch., bd. i., abth. ii., 

critique dc Manichee, tome i., p. 66), think s. 813-856, and K. A, Freih, v. Keichliim 

it more probable that he was a Chaldean ; Mcldcgg-, dm Theologie des Magicrs Manet 

because Epkraim Syrus expressly so states, und ihr Ursprung, Frankfort a. M., 18^, 

0pp. Syro- Latin , torn, ii., }> 468, and be- 8vo. — Tr. 

cause Archclaus, in his Acta cum Manete, The original sources for the history of 

c. 36, charges Manes with understanding no Manes and his sect according to Mosheim^ 

language but that of the Chaldees. — Schl.] Comment, de Rebus, &.c.,p. 729, Ac, are, 

(6) All that is extant conceniing the hfe, besides the ancient historical writers, Epi- 

tho deeds, and the doctrines of this very phanius, Augustine, Euscbius, Thcodorei^ 

singular genius, has been carefully collect- Damascenus, and Philastrius, (L) what re»- 

ed, and reviewed ingeniously— though often mains of tho writings of Manes himself and 

with more ingenuity and copiousness than his followers ; viz., (a) Manetis EfiaUtIm 

were neceasary — by James de Beausobre, in FundamenH, in Augustine, contra £p. Fon- 

hia Histoire critique de Manichee et du Ma- damenti ; (b) a fir^i^ment of hb Sknmo dk 
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^ 8* The religious system of Mants is a compound of Christianity and 

FUr, in BmjIkamvtSt Haeres. Ixvi., 14 ; (c) divine impulse. The king of Penia thnw 

liis BjiMtouL Md MoTCiUum^ in the Acta Ar- him into prison ; bat for what cause ia mi- 

dbdct com Manete, p. 0, od. Zaccag. ; (d) known, llie Greek writers, (especially Ar- 

•ome fragments of his EpUtola ad Senoch. chclaust in his Acta cum Manete, who fnr- 

ia AtiiMltiif, adv. Julianum Pelagian. ; (e) nished the other Greek and Latin writers 

several extncta from his Epistles, in J*. A. with nearly all the historical facts they stateX 

Fikwtua, Bihlioth. Gr.. vol. r.. p. 284 ; (f ) represent that he was imprisoned, because, 

Aete disjmiatwnis Ardkidi, Episc. Meso- having promised to cure the king's son, he 

f9L aum Manete, inter Collectanea menu- failed, and caused the death of the young 

mentor, veteris Eccles. Graecae et Latinae, prince. A different account is given oy the 

poblisbed b^ L. A. Zaccagnius, Rome, 1698, Oriental writers, (Persian, Syrian, and Ara- 

4to ; also, mter 0pp. HippolyHt vol. ii , ed. bian, cited by De Herbeloit Bibliotheque Ori- 

Fabricii. (The genuineness ofthese Acta is ent., art. jtfkm; 7*Ao. f^fiie, Historia rehg. 

questioned by BcMLtobtt; but without good veter. Persarum* c. 31. EuMtb. JUnaudoi^ 

ntaon); (g) many quotations from jpaia- Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. it. 

tuM the Manichaean, in Augustifu's thirty- Edto. Poeock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 

three Books contra Faustum Manichaeum ; 149, &jc.) They state that ManeSt coming 

(h) varioos ststements of his antagonists, to the court of King Sopor, was received 

eoatained in Auguttifie't two Books, de Ac- kindly ; and that his doctrines were em- 

tis cum FeUci Manichaeo ; and m his book brsced by the monarch. Hereupon Mtuu9 

contra Fortunatum Manichaeum.— (II. ) the became so bold as publicly to attack the Per- 

wrilings of the fathers, who attemj^ted to sian religion. This drew on him perseco- 

confote Mtuus and his followers ; viz. (a) tion, and so endangered his life that he was 

Amguatine, de Haeresibus, and in the works obliged to flee into Turkistan. Here he col* 

abirve mentioned, (I. a, g, and h.) — (b) TV^ia lecteid many followers, and spent a whols 

of Bostra, Ubri iii., contra Manichaeos, Gr. year in a cave, where he composed his book 

sad Lai., inter Lectiones Antiques, od. C«« entitled Erteng or Arzeug^ i. e., the Gotpelt 

lOffti ; et denuo, J. Bastuigii, torn, i., p. 156, and which is adorned with splendid paintings 

iLC, : (c) Didymu* Alezandrinus, Liber con- This book he represented to be a gift of God. 

tra Manichaeoe, Gr. snd Lat., in the same In the mean time Sapor died, and was suc- 

Lettiiones Antiq., tom. i., p. 197 ; (d) A/- ceeded by his son HormisdAM; who was so 

txmmder Lycopolitanus. the philosopher, Li- favourable to Manes^ as to embrace his reli- 

bercontraMauichaeiopinioncii, Gr. and Lat., gion. snd to allow him to build a castle in 

fai the Auetarium noviss. Biblioth. Patr., ed. which he might be safe from all plots. Per- 

C tmb eJ Uf tom. ii., p. 260.— TV. haps Hormisdas was a favourer of Manet, 

In regard to the history of Manes, there is in the lifetime of his father. And Dr, Mo- 

much disagreement between the Oriental and shcim conjectures, (Comment., dec. , p 739), 

Grecian writers. Yet in the pafticuiars sta- tliat the Grecian story of his fatal attempt to 

ted in the text, there is no disagreement, euro the king's son, was an Oriental allegO' 

We will citract from MosheinCs Comment- ry, which the Greeks construed literally ; 

aiiss* p. 734, dec, so much as is necessary that the disease was ignorance, the medicnu 

to give a full history of this extraordinary instruction, the physician the teacher, and 

■an. — Manes, on meeting with the books of the death of the patient his apostacy from thi* 

tbe Christiaits, found that the religion they religion of his progenitors : [all of which is 

eoalaincd, coincided with his philosophy in very improbable, and indeed inconsistent i 

•oms respects* snd contradicted it in others, for the king, having himself embraced the 

He dsfteraiined to unite the two together, to doctrine of Manes, woukl not have iinpris- 

enla rg e and improve the one by the other, oned him, for converting his son to the same 

wmA UMis to give the world a new religion, religion.] — After the death of Honnisdas, 

Hs began by giving out that he was the Veranes I. succeeded to the throne/ Hs 

P^rmeUte, {6 iropcU/i/roc, John zvi , 7, 13, was at first well disposed towsrds Manea, 

Stic.\ and perhaps be resUy supposed he but soon turned against him and determined 

SMS SO. But he waa not so deranged and on his destruction. For this purpose he al- 

canied away by his imagination, as to be lured him from his safe retreat, under prc^ 

■hUs to frame a consistent system, and to tence of a disputation with the Magi, and 

Aaeovcff what wouM tend to confirm it, and caused him to be put to death as a pcrverter 

wbat to weaken \L He therefore rejected or of tl)c true religion. This took place in the 

akcred such books of the Christians ss con- ycsr 278 ; or, accordinff to ih. WalcK 

tnrcncd bis opinions, and substituted others (Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. i. p. 724), in the 

io dttir place, partieularty those which be year S77.— The sbockii^ hit of Manu, 
fvMMnsQ won 



were writtsn by himself under a ratlisr animated tkaa tflrafird hi« fbtlowem. 

Vol. L— B b 
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the aocieni philosophy of the Persians, which he had imbibed in early life. 
What the Persians relate concerning their Mithras^ Manes applied to CkriM* 
According to his views and those of the Persians, there are two first priaci- 
pics of all things, a subtile and very pure substance or Ughtf and a gross 
and corrupt substance or darkness. Over each of these a Liord has reigned 
from all eternity. The Lord of lights is denominated God ; the regent of 
the world of darkness^ is called Hyle [vXri^ maUer\ or daman [the defBiL\ 
These two lords are of opposite natures and dispositions. The Lord of 
Ughtj as he is himself happy, so he is beneficent; the Lord of darkness^ 
being himself miserable, is malignant, and wishes others also to be miser- 
able. Bach has produced a numerous progeny of his own peculiar char* 
acter, and distributed them over his empire. 

§ 4. For a long period of time, the Prince of darkness was ignorant 
of the existence of light, and of the world of light. But on occasicHi of a 
war that arose in his kingdom, he gained some knowledge of the light ; and 
on discovering it, he was eager to get possession of it. The Lord of light 
opposed him with an army ; but the general of the celestial army, whose 
name was The first Man, was rather unsuccessful ; and the troops of dark- 
ness succeeded in getting possession of a considerable portion of the ce- 
lestial elements, and of light itself, which is an animate substance ; and 
these they mixed with depraved matter. The next general on the side of 
the world of light, called The living Spirit, conducted the war more sue* 
cessfully ; yet he was unable to liberate the celestial substance that was now 
in combination with the vicious elements. The vanqubhed Prince of dark- 
ness produced the parents of the human race. The men who are bom of 
this stock, consist of a body formed from the depraved matter of the world 
of darkness, and of two souls, the one sensitive and concupiscent which 
they derived from the Prince of darkness, the other rational and immortal, 
it being a particle of that divine light which was plundered by the army 
of darkness and immersed in matter. 

§ 5. Men being thus formed by the Prince of darkness, and minds, 
which were the daughters of eternal light, being enclosed in their bodies. 
God now, by the living Spirit who had before vanquished the Prince of 
darkness, formed this our earth out of vicious matter, that it might be* 
come the residence of the human race, and might afford Grod advantages 
for gradually delivering souls from their bodies, and separating the good 
matter from the bad. Afterwards God produced from himself two majesHc 
beings, who should afford succour to the souls immured in bodies ; name- 
ly, Christ find the Holy Spirit. Christ is the being, whom the Persians 
call Mithras : he is a most splendid substance, consisting of the purest light 
of God, self-existant, animate, excelling in wisdom, and having his resi- 
dence in the sun. The Holy Spirit likewise is an animate and lucid sub- 
stance, which is diffused through the whole atmosphere that encompasses 
our earth, warms and enlightens the souls of men, fecundates the earth, eli- 
cits gradually from it the latent particles of divine fire, and wafls them up- 
wnra, that they may return lo their native world. 

The most able and eloquent of them roamed lytes. And notwithstanding all the persecii- 

through Syria, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and tions that have befallen them, their aeacend- 

over most paxts of the workl ; and by the ants exist to this day, in the mountains b»» 

•MTefity of their morab and the siinplicity of t«v«eii Persia and lodia.— -ScA/.] 
tlJMir migioo, they sTerywhere vam prose- 
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^ 6* After God had^ for a long time, admonished the captive souls im- 
mured in bodies, by the ministry of angels and by men instructed by him- 
tidf ; he at length, in order to accelerate their return to the heavenly coun- 
tiy, directed Christ his son to descend from the sun to this our world. He 
being clad in the form and shadow of a human body, but not joined ta a 
real body, appeared among the Jews,|>ointcd out the way in which souls may 
extricate themselves from the body, and proved his divinity(7) by his mir- 
adea. But the Prince of darkness instigated 4he Jews to crucify him* 
Hits punishment however he did not actually endure, because he had not 
a body ; but the people supposed he was crucified* Having accomplished 
his embassy, Ckrisi retumc»d to the sun, his former residence ; and left in 
charse to his apostles to propagate the religion he had taught them, throu^ 
out the world* Moreover, when about to depart, he promised to send, at 
•ome time, a greater and more perfect apostle whom he called the Para^ 
ekUj who should add many things to the precepts he had delivered, and 
dispel all errors in regard to religious subjects* This Paraclete promised 
by Ckritif was Manes the Persian, who by command of Grod explained the 
whole doctrine of salvation, perfeatly* and without any ambiguity or con- 
ccalment* 

§ 7* The souls which believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, cease 
from worshipping the Grod of the Jews, (who is no other than the Prince 
of darkness), obey the laws which were given by Christ and enlarged and 
explained by Manes the Paraclete, and perse veringly resist the lusts of the 
evil soul, these shall gradually become purified from the contaminations 
of base matter* Yet the entire purgation of the soul cannot be efiected 
in the present life. Therefore souls, when freed from the body, must un- 
derflo a twofold^ purification after death, before they are admitted into the 
wond of light ; the first purification is by sacred toaler, and the second by 
•acred jCre. They first go to the moony which consists of sacred water^ 
and are there purified during fifteen days ; thence they proceed to the noi, 
whoae holy Jire entirely removes all their remaining pollution. The bod- 
ies which they left behind, being formed of base matter, revert back to 
their original mass. 

& 8* But the souls which have neglected the means for their purgation, 
wiU, after death, pass into other bodies, either of animals or of other be- 
Inffs, until they become cleansed* Some also being peculiarly depraved, 
will be delivered over to the evil demons inhabiting our atmosphere, to be 
tormented for a season. When the greater part of the souls shall be lib- 
csated and be restored to the world of light, then, at the command of Grod, 
infernal fire will burst from the caverns in which it is contained, and 
will bum up and destroy the fabric of this world* After these events, the 
Prince and powers of darkness will be compelled to retire to their wretch- 
ed country, where they must remain for ever. For to prevent their again 
waging war against the world of light, God will encompass the world of 
danuo^ss with an invincible guard. That is to say, the souls whose sal- 

(7) (Not his Drttm/y .* for this, in the true p. 69. They belicTed that the Hgkt of the 

end proper teoee of the word, the Manichae- Son might be obecored hj iDterrening mel- 

aae cooid not pndtcate of Christy nor of the ter, but that the Hgki of the Paiker could 

Hdf Gko9t. They held neither of them to not. See Mo§ham^ Comment de Rdnis, 

at won aneieiit than the world. See For- dec, p. 776, dec.— iSrA/.] 
ia hie diapnte with ^t^fvtftii^ I . 
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vatioQ has become desperate, will keep watch like soldiers about Ihe worU 
of darkness, so that its miserable inhabitants can no more go out. 

( 0. To give some plausibility to these monstrous opinions, Mtmeg ro» 
jected nearly all the sacred books, in which the Christians belieTed their 
reliffion was contained. The Old Testament especially, he pronounced to 
be ttie work, not of God, but of the Prince of darkness, whom he represeni* 
ed the Jews as worshipping in place of the true God. The four histories 
of Christ which we call C^spels, he either denied to have been composed 
by the apostles, or he maintained that if they were so, they had been cor- 
rupted, interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fables by crafty and deceitful 
men* In place of them he substituted another Grospel, wMch he denom« 
inated Erteng, and which he affirmed had been dictated to him by Grod hini« 
weAL The Acts of the Apostles he wholly rejected. The Epistles wlack 
are ascribed to St. Paul^ he admitted to have been written by him, but 
maintained that they were adulterated. What he thought of the other hooks 
of the New Testament, we are not informed. 

( 10. The rules of life which Manes prescribed for his followers, were 
peculiarly rigorous and severe. For he directed them to mortify and ma« 
cerate the body, which he regarded as the very essence of evil, and the 
work of the Prince of darkness ; to deprive it of every convenience and 
gratification, to extirpate every sensual appetite, and to divest themselves 
of all the propensities and instincts of nature. But as he foresaw that he 
could expect few to embrace his system, if he imposed upon all without 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he divided his followers into two 
classes, the elect and the hearers^ that is, the perfect Christians and the impet'^ 
fecLifi) The former, or the elect, were to abstain from flesh, eggs, milk, 
fish, wine, and every inebriating drink, from marriage, and from eveiy indul« 
gence of sexual passions, to live in the most abject poverty, to sustain their 
emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse and melons, to abstain from all 
active life, and to be devoid both of love and hatred. A milder rule was pre- 
scribed for the hearers. They might possess houses, lands, and goods, eat 
flesh, though sparingly, and marry wives : yet even these indulgences had 
their limitations. The whole body of Manichaeans were subjected to one 
president, who represented Jes%is Christ ; with him were connected twelve 
masters^ or rulers, who represented the twelve apostles ; next to these, there 
were seventy-two bishops^ corresponding with the seventy-two disciples of 
Christ ; and under each bishop, there were presbyters and deaconsm All 
these officers were from the class of the elecU{Q) 

(8) [The elect were also called ihefaitJiful, der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 685-8 14 From 

Of helievert; and the Aearfrx were called caI- both, we extract the following notices, re- 

gekument. The former were either baptized^ speclinff the worship of this sect. They rer- 

ot unbapHzed. If baptized, they could not erenced tha sun and the moon, tbongh they 

change their condition ; if unbaptized, they did not account them deities. Their wordbop 

might return to the class of hearers^ if they was so simple, that they claimed to be iSarther 

found themselyes unable to endure the rig- removed from paganism, than all other Chris- 

orous discipline of the perfect. See Mo- tians. They nad no temples, no altira, no 

sheiMt Comment, de Rebua Christianor., images, no oblations, and no burning of in- 

Ac., p. 896, dec. — Sehl.] cense. They observed Sondays, which they 

(0) All these particulars are more full^ kept as fasts. But they observed none of 

stated, and supported by citations from anli- the Christian festivals, which relate to the 

qoily, in my Comment, de Rebus Christia- incarnation and baptism of CArttC. Tbey 

nor., dec, [«L 738-908— with which, the celebrated the memorial of Ckriit* deetk, 

leader ahonkt compare Dr. Watch's Hiatorie but with little of devoCioii. Whi^thar tiwv 
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• 

^ 11* The aect of the HieracUes was formed in Egypt, near the cloee 
of this cemtuajf by Hierax of Leontopolis, who was a bookmaker by. 
' trade, a man of learning and venerable for the visible sanctity of his de- 
portment. Many have supposed that this sect was a branch of the Man* 
ichaean fiimilyy but erroneously ; for though Hierax held some notions in 
oonunon with ManUf yet he differed from him in many respects. He be. 
Keved it was the great business of Christ to promulge a new law^ more 
perfect and more strict than that of Moses. And hence he concluded that 
Oirisi had prohibited to his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and whatever 
was ffrateflil to the senses or the body : which things had been allowed of 
by l£>ses, but were abrogated by Christ. Yet if we duly consider all ac. 
counts, we shall conclude that Hierax^ as well as Manesy did not suppose 
tiiese severe injunctions were imposed by Christ on aU his followers, but 
only on those who aspired after the highest attainments in virtue. To 
thb radical error, he added others either growing out of it, or originating 
from other sources. For example, he excluded infants, who died before 
tfiey came to the use of reason, from the kingdom of heaven ; because di. 
vine rewards could be due to none but such as had actually passed through 
iwular conflicts with the body and its lusts. He also maintained, t^t 
Mukkisedeky the king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was the Hobf Spirit 
^le resurrection of the body, he denied ; and the whole sacred volume, 
especially its historical parts, he obscured with allegorical interpreta* 

tlOQS.(10) 

§ 12. The controversies respecting the divine TVtm^, which commenced 
in the preceding century, from the time when Grecian philosophy got into 
the church, had a wider spread in this century, and produced various meth* 
odi of explaining that doctrine. First, [in the early part of the century], 
Noi'tus, a man of whom little is known, a native of Smyrna, maintained 
tlttt God himself, whom he denominated the Father^ and held to be abso- 
lutely one and indivisible ; united himself with the man Christy whom he 
called the Son ; and, in him, was bom and suflered. From this dogma of 
NoeiuSy his adherents were called Patripassians ; i. e., persons who held 
that the great Parent of the universe himself, and not merely some one per* 
$om of the Godhead, had made expiation for the sins of men. Nor were 
they unfitly denominated so, if the ancients correctly understood their 
view8.(ll) 



Ea«ter, is uncertain. But they ob- eiception, all they ttat«. [See Motheim^ de 

the anniversary of Manes* death. Rebus Christianor., du:., p. 90S-910. Dr, 

wkkb they called Bemt^ ifivf^), with great WaleK, Hiatorie der Ketzereyen, toI. i., p. 

tion. FoMiing was one of their most 816-823. TiUemoni^ Mem. pour senrir 4 

uit religious exercises. They kept THist. £A:cles., torn, iv., p. 411, and Lard' 

Sundays and Mondays. They made ner^s Credibility of the Gospel Hist., pt. ii., 

of baptism; but did not baptize either vol. vi , p. 76, dec. — Scki Also A. Ntas^ 

dddren, or grown persons who were only ier^ Kirchengesch., b. i., abth. iii., a. 1S18- 

; and even to the elect, it was left 1223.— Tr.] 

I, whether they would be baptized (II) See Hippt^ytus, Senno contra Hae> 

m not The elect observed likewise the resin Noeti, in his 0pp., torn, ii., p. 5. ed. 

Isnts Supper ; though it is not known what Fabricii ; Epiphanius, Haeres. Ivii., 0pp., 

iktj Qscd in place of wine, which was with torn, i., p. 479 ; Theodoret, haeret. Fabul., 

MB altogether prohibited.— & A/ ] 1. iii., e, 3, Opp., torn, iv., p. 227. — [Not* 

(10) Empkanius, Haeres Izvii., [and Au- tus so held the viitfy of God, as to discard 

muHmty ia Hacreaib., e. 47j, from whom the ortbodoi opinion of a phuility of persoM 

Mi^ ril oihm Imto bom»wed« with Uols in iho QodhMd. la iMt ho oekBOwlsdgid 
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§ 13. After the middle of the century appeared SaheUuUf an African 
presbyter or bishop, at Ptolemais, the principal city in Pentapolis, a province 
of Libya Cyrenoica. He explained what the scriptures teach concerning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in a manner somewhat different from 
Noetui; and notwithstanding he was confuted by Dtonj^sttK of Alexandria, 
he gathered a number of followers. Noetus had supposed that Grod the 
Fauer, personally^ assumed the human nature of Christ ; but SabeUiiu held 
that only a certain energy, put forth by the supreme Parent, or a certain 
portion of the divine nature, being separated from it, became united with 
the Son or the man Christ, And the Holy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal Father.(12) Hence it appears, 

bat one person ; who is designated in the to the Son, those works which we regard as 

Scriptures by the title of the Father. Noe- the personal acts of the Father ; and on the 

tut therefore was a VniUtrian^ as respects other hand, he ascribed to the Father, tht 

tbt doctrine of three persona ; but in regard acts snd the sufferings of the Son. Now 

to the character of Christ, he held better Dr. Mosheim concedes, that Sabeltius taught 

riews than the iSociniafU. So far as relates there was but one divine person; but be 

to two natures united in one person, in Christ, maintains also, that ' SabeUius admitted a 

be agreed with the orthodox ; but the divine Trinity, and a real difference between the 

person, which was united with the human Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; though thia 

nttnre, according to Noetus* views, was no difference was neither an essential, nor a per- 

otber than the person of the Father, because sonal one ; the divine thru were not three 

there was no other person in the Godhead, distinct persons, but three portions of the di- 

See Mosheim, de Rebus Christianor.. p. vine nature, all depending on God, and at 

681-687 ; and Dr. Walch, Historic der Ket- the same time diflfcring from God, and from 

lereyen, vol. ii., p. 1-13. — Schl.] each other. That portion, by which God 

(12) Most of the ancients who wrote made the world, is the Father; and is also 

against the heretics, speak of Sabellius ; [es- the father of Christ, inasmuch as it formed 

pecially Epiphanius, rlaeros. Ixii., and The* him in the womb of Mary. That portion, 

odoret, hacr. Fabul, I. ii., c. 9. — Tr.] To which united itself with the man Christ, in 

these, add Eusebixis, Hist. Eccl., 1. vi., c. 6. order to redeem men, is the Son ; inatmocb 

Athanasius, de sententia Dionysii ; [and as it dwelt in the Son of God, (a designa- 

Basil the Great, Ep. 210 and 236. — Tr.] tion, which refers to his miracnlous concep- 

Nearly all that is written by the ancients, tion), and by him gave instruction, wrought 

has been collected by Christopher Wormius, miracles, and, in a sense, made one person 

in his Histoha Sabelliana, Francf. and Lips., with him. The third portion of the divine 

1696, 8vo, a learned work, only a small part nature, which imparts life to all living beings. 

of which relates to Sabellius. — [See Mo- enlightens men, regenerates them, and 

skeim, Comment, de Rebus Christianor., prompts them to what is good, is the Holy 

dec., p. 68S-699. {J. Beausobre, Histoire Ghost. These three are, in one view, sep- 

de Manich^e, dec, tome i., p. 633, dec. N. arate from God ; but in another, they are 

Lardner, Credibility of the Gosp. Hist., pt. united with him. — After a critical examina- 

ii.,ToL , p. 668, dec), and Dr. Walch, His- tion of the correctness of this scheme. Dr. 

tone der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 14-49.— Walch csnnot fully accord with the riewa 

The last of these differs some from Dr. of chancellor Mosheim, He therefore statea 

Mosheim, in his description of the Sabellian the doctrine of Sabellius thus : the ancients, 

doctrine. We would place the two accounts one and all, say that the Sabellian system 

side by side, without attempting to decide marred the true doctrine concerning God, 

so diflkult a question. — The most common and concerning all the three persons. And 

opinion respecting the Sabellian doctrine, so it appears to be proved, by the ancients, 

was this : Sabellius admitted but one person that Sabellianism was one of two directly* 

in the divine essence ; or he denied that the opposite errors, of which Arianism was tlie 

Father was one person, the Son another per- other ; and that the true doctrine occupied 

son. and the Holy Spint a third ; of course the middle ground between them : inoaed 

he discarded the inherent distinction of three Arius, bv pushing his opposition to Sahel' 

persons. He admitted a diflercnce only of lius too iar, was led into his error. It hence 

nmrnis, and of some external relations to follows, that Sabellius, who did not deny 

ereatores, in ragard to the government of the existence of the Father, Son, and Holy 

the world and oCtha ehureh : and ha ascribed Gboat, toada too little disUnetioB bati 
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that the SaheUians must have been denominated Pairipdnians by the 
ancients, in a difiercnt sense of the woril from that in which the Noetiamt 
were so called. Yet the appellation was not wholly improper. 

^ 14. Nearly at the same time, [about A.D. 244], BeryUuSy bishop of 
Boatra in Arabia, a pious and learned man, taught that Christy before his 
birth of the Virgin, had no distinct divinity, but only had the divinity of the 
Faiktrm This proposition, if we duly consider what is reported concern* 
log him by the ancients, contained the following sentiment ; that *Ckru$ 
had no existence before he was bom of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul 
originating from God himself, and of course superior to all human souls, 
being a particle of the divine nature, entered into and was united with the 



; while Arius made the distinction too called a Patripassian : for these held Christ 
wide. It ia clear, that Sabelliva acknowi- to be otu jferson, in whom iioo nature* were 
•d f e d but one pertim^ and considered the personally united ; and believed that, not the 
MB of God as not being a distinct person : divine nature of the Son, as a person, but 
so that he could not have taught a personal the divine nature of the Father who was the 
dittiiictioD in the Trinity. By the Word only person, was united with the human na* 
(Xo/of), Sabeltius understood an energy, ture m Christ. Now as SabelliuM held the 
bf which the man Christ performed his Son to be no real part of the Father, and 
woriu. So long as Christ remained on held still less to a personal union of two na- 
ctitb, this divine cnersy was in him ; but tures in Christ ; he cannot truly be called a 
afterwards it ceased. It was therefore like Patripassian. According to •ScAe//tic«* opin- 
A aonbeam, which operates on bodies and ion, Christ was a mere man, in whom re- 
produces the effects of the sun, without be- sided a divine power, that produced those 
urn itself a person. So also is it with the effects which we regard as the acts of the 
Ibijf Ghost, by which wc are to understand divine nature united to the hnman. — Among 
the operations of God in men, tending to the opposers of Sabeliius, Dionysius of Al- 
fbitber their knowledge of the truth and exandria attracted the most notice. Yet the 
their advancement in virtue. The manner opposition made by this bishop, was not sat- 
•f God^s putting forth his energy, by which isfactory to all. 0£fenaive passages were 
dM Son was produced, and by which the found in his epistles against the Sibellians. 
Holy Ghost is still produced and continued. As he there brought forward the doctrine of 
dM ancients expressed by the words, to Christ's incamaiion, and from that deduced 
smtad out, or extend {K'karvvto^ai, protcn- his proof of the real distinction between the 
dare, extendere), to send forth {irefiiTio^at), Father and the Son ; he was understood as 

d to transform, or change one*s form and holdmg, that the Son, in so far as he was a 

nmppearanee (jierofiop^eiT&at, iieraaxrifiari' divine being, was a created one, or as deny- 

(ny). From what has now been stated, it ing, that the Father and the Son were of the 

mmf be perceived, how Sabellivs could have same essence. Dionysius defended him- 

iMfiht the existence of three forms or as- self, and showed that he had been misunder- 

paeta {rpia npoowKo) in the divine essence, stood. Notwithstanding this, the Arians, 

witboot admitting the reality of three differ- after his death, claiiqed him as on their side ; 

eat persons ; and how his opposers could which obliged Athanasius to vindicate the 

iafcr, that he admitted but one distinction reputation of Dionysius against them. Still 

three different names. The greatest there continued to be some, to whom this 

is in this, that according to some defence appeared insufikient ; Basil the 

itations, Sabeliius taught there was Great is an example. There can be no 

Jerenee OT separation (6iatpeaiv)betvtcen doubt that Dionymua thought with Athana- 

tkm Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but ac- sius, in regard to the Trinity, but he used 

cording to other accounts, he maintained the language of Arius. In regard to the 

■peh a unity, as was inconsistent with it. person of Christ, he expressed himself in 

xbia difficulty is the most easily surmount- the manner of Nestorvus ; for he carried the 

«d« by supposing the former to refer to an distinction between the divine and the ho- 

iBigwed or conceived distinction, and not man natures of Christ, so far, as wholly to 

mtij real one. — Such are Dr. Watch's views exclude the former from a participation in 

^ the Sabellian system ; [and very similar those changes in the latter which were the 

an thoee of Dr, Neander, Kirchengesch., result of tM personal union of the two n^ 

v«L I. pt. iii , p. 1018-1025.— TV.] Dr, tures. See Ur, Wakh, Historie dtr K«t» 

WUc& thinks, that SabeUim ought not to be soeyen, vol. tl, p. M-4d — SdU.] 
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mtn. Beryllus was so lucidly and energetically confuted bj Onjfoiy in a 
council assembled at Bostra, [A.D. 244}, that he gave up the cauae, and 
returaed into the bosom of the church.(13) 

§ 15. Very different from him both in morals and in sentiment was 
Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch [in Syria], and at the same time 
.clothed with the civil office of a c{ttceiBariti«.(14) He was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant ;( 15) and he greatly disquieted the eastern 
church, soon after the middle of this century, by his novel explanati6ns of 
the doctrine concerning the divine nature and concerning ChrisL The 
sect which embraced his opinions, were called PauUans or PauHamHs* 
So fiir as can be judged from the accounts that have reached us, he sup. 
posed the Son and the Holy Spirit to exist in God, just as reason and ac^ 
tive power do in a man ; that Christ was bom a mere man, but that the 
wikUnn or reason (A^o^) of the Father descended into him, and enaUed 
him to teach and to work miracles ; that on account of this union of the 
ditine Word (^i6yog) with the man Christy we might say Christ was God, 
though not in the proper sense of the word. He so concealed his real sen. 
timents under ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated ecclesiastical coun- 
cils were wholly unable to convict him ; but at last, in the council assem* 

(18) Eusebius^ Hiat. Eccles., lib. vi., c. Claudian, c. 24, and SUUnuuiuM^ Notes on 
SO and 33. Jerome^ de Viria lUustr., c. Cajntolinutj Pertinaz, p. 125. From <Bi^ 
00. SocraUt^ Hiat. Ecclea., lib. iii., c. ler't Antiquitiea of Palinyra, IxMid., 1090, 
7. Among the moderns, see Jo. U Clere^ 8vo, p. 166, dtc, it appears, that this office 
Ars Critica, vol. i., pt. ii., sec. i., c. 14. was much used in the province of Syria: 
CAa»/rjn><2, Nouvcau Dictionnaire hi^tor. and /)r. JIfosAftm conjectures, (Comment, de 
crit., tome i., p. 268, <&c. [See MoMheim^ Rebus, &c., p. 705), that Paid obtained it 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., dtc. p. by means of Zenobia^ who had a high es- 
000, &c., and Dr, Walch, Historie dcr Kct- teem of him. — Schl.] 
lereyen, vol. ii., p. 126-136. — Dr. Waleh (15) £tt«c6tia. Hist Ecclea., 1. tuL, c. 90. 
indeed does not place Beryllus among the [Eusebiia here gives copious extracta firom 
heretics^ because ne is not chargeable with the circular letter of the council, which con- 
obstinacy in his errors, nor with establishing dcmned Paul and ordained Dommu^ his 
a sect or party ; both of which are necessary successor. The council characterize P<u/ 
to constitute a heretic. Concerning hia sen- as having risen from poverty to opulence o) 
timents, little is known, except that he main- extortion and bribery ; as proud, and inso- 
tsined that Christ, before his incarnation, lent, and osientatioua ; as choosing to be 
did not exist as a divine person ; but that addressed by his civil title, and appearing in 
after his incarnation, he was a man in whom public attended by guards and all the spien- 
Ood^ namely the Father , dvfelt. — Dr. Mo- dour of worldly rank ; as affecting splendour 
jAstfii*t aasertion, that Beryllus represented and power, and abuaing authority as an offi* 
Christ as possessing a soul derived from the cer in the church ; as intolerably Tain, and 
dirine essence, is a mere conjecture that can coveting the adulations of the multitude ; as 
not be supported by proof. — Schl. Dr. Ne- decrying the fathers of the church, exalting 
trndetf ICirchengesch., vol. i.,pt. iii., p. 1014, himself, and abolishing the hymns in com- 
dbe., places Beryllus among that class of mon use, and appointing women to sing 
PtUripassianSt who considered the person- psalma in praise of himself ; as sending out 
■h^ of the Son of God as originating from bishops and presbyters to sound his praise, 
a ridiatwn or emanaiion, from the essence and to extol him as an angel from heaven ; 
of Grod, into a human body. He therefore as keeping several young and handaomo 
places Beryllus and Sabelhus in the same women near his person, whom he enriched 
ekss. — Tr.j with presents, and aa living in luxury with 

(14) [The ducenarii were a species of them. — How much of colouring there may 

firoaurators for the emperor in the provinces, be in this picture, we have not the means of 

whose salary was two hundrsd sestertia, determining. But there can be little doubt* 

[imeenM sestertia, equal to $7193,60], from that the character of Paul was such as 

which sum, these officers derived their title, not become a biahop.— IV.l 
Soe Diom CtsftMt, Ub. 63. dnetamuip 
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bfed A.D. 369y Makhionf a rhetorician, drew him from his coneeahnent; 
and he was convicted and divested of his episcopal office.(16) 

§ 16. In a very different way some iitUe philosophers in Arabia, the 
dhpciples of a man unknown, marred a part of the Christian system. Tliey 
denied the soul to be immortal; maintaining that it died with the body,and 
that it would be resuscitated with it by the power of God.(17) The be« 
Uevers in this doctrine were called Arabians, from the country in which 
they lived. Origen being sent from Egypt, disputed against them with 
aoch success in a full council, that they renounccMi their error. 

^ 17. Among the sects which arose in this century, that of the 2Vooa« 
tkau is placed last. They did not indeed corrupt the doctrines of Christi. 
anity ; but by the severity of the discipline to which they adhered, they pro. 
duced a lamentable schism. Nov€Uian,{lQ) a presbyter m the church of 
Borne, a man of learning and eloquence, but of a stem and austere char' 
teter, maintained, that such as had fallen into the more heinous sins, and 
eq>ecially such as had denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
■ever to be admitted again to the church. Most of the other presbyters, 
as well as Comdius, whose influence was very great, were of a different 
opinion. Hence, in the year 250, when a new bishop was to be chosen 

(16) See Epiftolam Concilii Antiocheni improper sense of the tenns. 18. This di- 
ll Pmlam, in the Bibliotheca Patrum, torn. Tine wisdom withdrew from him when he 
iL, p. 90S, ed. Paris, 1644, fol, and Dio- suffered. — From this account it appeait, 
Wfwk Alciandrini £p. ad Paulum, ibid., p. that Photian, in the next age, came rerj 
S73, and Decem Pauli Samosateni Qoes- near to Paid of Samosats, not indeed in his 
tiones, ibid., p. 278. — [See also Dr. Mo- statements and eipressions, but rather in 
alrmi. Comment, de Rebus Christianor., his grand error, namely, that Christ was a 
Ac., p. 701-718, and Dr, WalcK Historie mere man, and superior to other men onlv 
der Ketxereycn, vol. ii., p. 64-125. From on account of his pre-eminent gifts. — Sdd. 
tbe last writer, we extract the following, to See also A. Neanaer^ Kirchengesch., bd. i., 
fl?e a more full and correct Tiew of the abth. iii., p. 1007-1014. — TV.] 
amosatenian doctrines. I. Ptad of Sa- (17) £tMeMi«, Hist. Eccles., 1. yi., c. 37. 
Moaata taught, that there is but one God, [See Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Chris- 
who in the Scriptures is denominated the tianor., &c., p. 718, and Dr, HWcA, Hi^^ 
FiUker, %. He did not deny, that the rie der Ketzereyen, toI. ii., p. 167-171. — 
SeripCores speaJc of the Father, Son, and As Eusebius, who is the only witness we 
Holy Ghost. 3. What he understood by have in regard to this sect, gives a very brief 
ths Hoh^ Gkoat^ we do not know ; and account of them, the learned in niodero 
Dr, Motktim has attempted to supply this times have entertained two opinions con- 
Meet, by a mere conjecture. 4. Concern- cemiDg their system. Some suppose they 
kf the Word and the Wisdom of God, he held that the soul, though immaterial, tUepi 
kM spoken largely : but whether he distin- while the body is in the ^ve : which how- 
■uislied between the Word tn Godj (Xo)'oc ever, the words of Eusebnu seem to contrm- 
Mca^rrof ), and the Word produced from diet, for thev describe the soul aa dying, and 
Gmi, (Xoyof npo^opuc6c)^ is doubtful. 5. being distolved with the body^ awairodv^" 

m Word or Wisdom in God, is not a sub- khv toic ouftaai ko.) ow6taf^eipe(r9at. 

Be or a person, 6. But it is in the di- Others suppose more correctly, that they 

mind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ were Christian materialists, who regarded 

^WM a mtre man. 8. He first began to ex- the soul as being a po.rt of the body. And 

in, when he was bom of Mary. 9. Yet in Dr. Mosheim coniectures, that their error 

tfua man, dwelt the divine Word or Wifs- originated from their combining the Epi* 

; and it was operatire in him.' 10. The curean philosophy with Christianity.— 

commencea, when Christ was con- Schl.} 
in the womb of Mary. 11. By (18) [The Greeks always write his name 

of this Wisdom of God in him, Christ NortUus or Navatus ; but the Latins gener* 

gndoallf acquired his knowledge and his slly uTite it Novatianus, perhaps to distin- 

■neticai virtues. By it, he became at once guish him from Novatus of Carthage, the 

iW and the Son of God ; yet both, in an namet being really the aasM.— -TV.l 

Vol. L— C c 
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at Rome ia place of Fabian, Novation strenuously opposed theelectio^of 
Cornelius. Yet Cornelius was chosen, and Novation withdrew from cJom* 
munion with him. On the other hand, Cornelius^ in a council held at Rome 
A.D. 251, excommunicated Novation and his adherents. Novation there, 
fore founded a new sect, in which he was the first bishop. This sect had 
many adherents who were pleased with the severity of its discipline ; and it 
continued to flourish in many parts of Christendom, until the j^^ century. 
The principal coadjutor of Novation in this schism, was NovotiUy a pres- 
byter of Carthage, who fled to Rome during the heat of this controversy^ 
in order to escape the wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian his lashop, 
with whom he was in a violent quarrel.(19) 

(19) [Dr. Wakk^ Historic der Ketzerey- Com^ltiM was not approred by all at Rome ; 
en. vol. ii., p. 230, dec., after survey ing the and Cyprian did not venture at once to de- 
original accounts, gives the following con- c laro in his favour, but sent two African bish- 
nected view of these events. A great num- ops, CaldoniuM and ForhauUus, to Rome, 
ber of those who in the Decian persecution with a letter addressed not to ComeUuM as 
had fallen from their steadfastness, having bishop, but to the clergy there, and to the 
afterwards repented of their fall, and sou|[ht neighbouring bishops who were present at 
to be admitted again to the communion the election. The Cornelian party again 
of the church, gave rise to the question of stated, that his election was regular ; and 
conscience, how they ouffht to be treated, the African envoys, with two envoys from 
The episcopal chair at Rome was at that Rome who accompanied them home, affirmed 
time vacant, in consequence of the death of the aame thing. Hereupon Corneliiu was 
Fabian ; and the clergy were divided in re- recognised at uarthaffe, as being the bishop 
gard to this question, some advocating mild, of IU>me. But at Rome the basiness was 
and others more rigorous measures. Among not so easily settled. The dissatisfied party 
the latter was JVovo/tan, amon^ the former urged on a new election ; and Novatut and 
Cornelius, both of them elders m the church Evaristua were the most suitable persons to 
of Rome. On the side of Novation were persuade Novatian to consent to receive or- 
several confessors ; that is, persons who had dination. As at least three bishops must 
endured various corporeal punishments du- impose hands on a bishop-elect, three such 
rinff the persecution, without denying the clergymen were drawn from some small 
faiui ; and these were haughty and overi)car- towns in Italy, snd bv deception induced to 
ing towards their fallen brethren. While perform this act. The ordmation was also 
thu subject was in agitation at Rome, news performed at an unusual hour. Novatian 
came from Carthage, that the lapsed there appears to have reluctantly consented to it ; 
would be received again, but onl^ after en- but he afterwards endeavoured to support 
during a long penance ; though, if in immi- himself in office. He aent letters every- 
nent danger of death, and they desired it, where, and twice despatched envoys to Af- 
they might be restored without delay. And rica. Those could get no hearing from Cyp» 
these principles were approved at Rome, in rian and his adherents ; yet their miasiou 
an epistle composed by Novatian, (inter was not without effect. In other countries 
Epistolas Cypr., ep. 31). Now came on the likewise, ho found {)er80ns, who considered 
election of a bishop of Rome ; and here the his dissatisfaction with Cornelius and with 
two parties were divided. Novatian sol- his conduct towards the lapsed, as being 
emnly declared, that he did not desire the well founded. In the mean time Cornelius 
office ; and Cornelius was chosen by a ma- held a council at Rome, which approved of 
jority of the votes. But as Cornelius wm the milder principles of discipline. Novatian 
one of the milder party, not only ATopo^uin but was present, and resisted those principles 
also the confessors and several of the elders, before the council ; but he was excommuni- 
were dissatisfied with his election ; and, it cated by it, together with his adherents, 
would seem, separated themselves from him. This caused his party to diminish, many of 
About this time Novatus arrived from Car- his friends choosing rather to be on the 
thage. He had fallen out with Cyprian, his strongest side : and ncnce he may have been 
biahop ; and perhaps knew, that Cyprian induced, when administering the aacrament 
was a friend of Cornelius ; but the former of the supper to his followers, to make Ui«bi 
did not commit himaelf. Cornelius ac- promise not to forsake him. — Schl. Aa the 
quainted Cyprian with his election. Infer- dissensions at Carthage about the same timet 
ouUion had aliMdy reached Carthage, that had some coonezton with those at Roiii% 
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§ 18. Respecting the fundamental articles of the Christian faith, there 
was no disagreement bietween the Novatians and other Christians. Their 
peculiarity was, that they would not receive into the church persons, who 
after being baptized fell into the greater sins. They did not however exclude 
them from all hopes of eternal salvation. They considered the Christian 
church, therefore, as a society of innocent persons, who from their entrance 
into it had defiled themselves with no sin of any considerable magnitude ; 
and hence it followed, that all associations of Christians, which opened the 
door for the return of gross offenders, were in their view unworthy of the 
name of true churches of Christ. And hence they assumed the appellation 
of Caiharif that is, the pure ; and what was still more, they rebaptized such 
as came over to them from the Catholics. For such influence had the error 
they embraced upon their own minds, that they believed the baptism of 
those churches wnich readmitted the lapsed, could not impart to the sub- 
jects of it remission of sins.(20) 

and dso tend to show the atate of the church cution of the plans of the bishop in regard to 

in tbiB middle of this century ; the following the poor. Many of the people came of er t» 

accoant of them is extracted from MotkarH*s his party ; and also five presbyters, who had 

Coounent. de Rebus, dec., i xiii., p. 497, long been at variance with Cyprian, Thm 

dee., and 6 sir., p. 603, dec. Novatus^ a turbulent party were able to retard a little, 

presbyter at Carthage, even before the De- but not to prevent the return of Cyprian. 

cian persecution, had disagreed with Cyp- After some delay, which prudence dictated, 

noa his bishop, and formed a party who were the bishop returned to Carthage ; and having 

dissatisfied with him, and who would not assembled a council on the subject especially 

yield to all his wishes. According to the of the lapsed, he punished the temerity of 

fspreeantations of his adversaries, Novatvs his adversaries, and excommunicated relp- 

was not only arrogant, factious, vain, and cissimtu^ the author of the revolt, together 

lash, but chargeable with many offences and with the five presbyters his associates. Nth 

crimes. Cyprian therefore resolved to bring vatu* was not of the number, as he was ab- 

him to a trial, and to excommunicate him. sent, having fled to Rome as soon as he 

The day for trial was sppointed ; but the found Cyprian would come to Carthase. 

inmerial edict [for the persecution] unexpoct- The excommunicated persons, despising ue 

tm intervened ; and as Cyprian was obli- censure passed on them, instituted a new 

ged to retire into concealment, Navatiu con- church at Carthage, in opposition to that of 

tinoed safe in hia office. This was the first Cyprian^ and established as the bishop of it, 

act in the long tragedy. While Cyprian Fortunatus, one of the presbyters whom 

was in retirement, and the African magis- Cyprian had condemned. But the party 

tntes fiercely persecuting the Christians, had more resolution than ability, and the 

these contests were suspended. But when schism was probably extinguished not long 

the violence of the storm from without was afier its birth ; for no mention is made of ita 

past, and Cyprian was preparing to return progress by any of the fathers. — Tr.} 
Co his jLofco, Novatua fearing, no doubt, (20) Easehxus^MxBi. Eccles.,1. vi.,c. 49L 

that the bishop would renew the prosecution Cyprian^ in various of his Epistles, as Ep. 

a^ainet him, which was commenced before 49, 62, dec. Gabr. AlbaspinaeutfOh^eniL 

hie retirement, deemed it necessary to raise Eccles., Ub. ii., c. 20, 21. Jos. Aug. Orti^ 

a party against the bishop, which should pre- de criminum capital, inter vetcrcs Christ, 

vent his returning to his church, and thus de- Absolutione, p. 254, dec. SUph. KenekeL, 

5ive him of the power of doing him harm, do hcresi Novatiana, Argentor., 1661, 4to; 

y oieans of Fehcissinuu, therefore, whom [also, Motheim^ Comment, do Rebus Chris- 

W bad made his deacon, contrary to the will tianor., dec, p. 612*637, and Dr. Walckt 

of the bishop, Ncvatut alienated a part of Historie der Ketxereyen, vol. ii., p. 18ft- 

<be church from Cyprian. FelicissimuM, 288. — Schl. And A. Neanda; Kirchoo- 

«dcd by one AugenduMt prevented the cxe- gesch., bd. i., abth. i, s. 387-407. — TV.] 
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PART I. 

TOB EXTERNAL BISTORT OF THE CHURCH : EXHIBITmG BOTH THE PEOSPBR* 

OUS AND THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF IT. 

^ 1. Peaceful State of Christians at the begmning of the Centonr. — ^ 2. Persecutina of 
Diocletian. — ^ 3. The Causes and the Severity of it. — ^ 4. The Christian Causa re- 
duced to great Extremities. — ^ 6. Tranquillity restored on the Accession of CooattB* 
tine to Supreme Power. — ^ G. Defeat of Mazentius. — ^ 7, 8. Different Opinions con- 
cerning the Faith of Constantine. — ^ 9. The Cross seen by him in the HeaTent.— 
4 10. Persecution of Licinius. — ^ 11. State of the Church under the Sons of Con- 
stantine the Great. — ^ 12. Julian persecutes the Christians. — ^ 13. His Character.-^ 
^14. The Jews attempt to rebuild tneirTem^e in vain. — ^ 15. State of the Church alWr 
the Death of Julian.— 4 16* Remains of the Pagans. — f 17. Efforts of the Philoeophen 
against Christianity.-^^ 18. Injuries it received from them. — ^ 19. Propagation of 
Cnristianity among the Armenians. — f 20. The Abyssinians and Georgians. — ^ 21. The 
Goths.--^ 22. lie Gauls.— ^ 23. The Causes of so many Revolutions.— f 24. Sligbl 
Persecutions in Persia. 

§ 1. That I might not separate too much those facts which are inti- 
mately comiccted with each other, I have determined here to exhibit the 
prosperous and the adverse events, not as heretofore in distinct chapters, 
but combined in one series, following as much as possible the order of 
time. — In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire had four sover- 
eigns ; of whom two wore superior to the others, and bore the title of 
Augustus^ namely, [ Valerius] Diocletian^ and [Marcits Aurelius Valerhui] 
Maximianus Herculius : the two inferior sovereigns, who bore the title of 
C<isarSjyrcTc ConsianUus ChloruSf and Galeritu Maximianus [Armentariui]. 
Under these four [associated] emperors, the state of the church was peace- 
ful and happy.(l) Diocletian^ though superstitious, indulged no hatred to- 
wards the Christians. (2) Constantius ChloruSy following only the dictates 
of reason in matters of religion, was averse from the popular idolatryi 
and friendly to the Ctiristians.(3) The pagan priests therefore, from welU 

(1 ) Etisebivjf Hist. Eccles., lib. viii., c. 1. sembled without fear : and they had nothing 

' EtuehiuM here describes the prosperous to wish for, unless it were that one or more 

•ute of the Christians, and their conseouent of the emperors mig^t embrace their reU- 

security and vices. The imperial palaces gion. — Schi.} 

were full of Christians, and no one hindered (2) [He had Christians in his courts who 

trtcm from openly professing Christianity, understood how to lead him, and who would 

From among toem, men were chosen to the probably have brought him to renounce idola- 

offices of imperial counsellors, provincial try, had not the suggestions of their enemies 

ffovemors, magistratea and generals. The prevailed with him. His wife Pritca was, 

bishops and other clergy were held in honour, m reality, a concealed Christian ; and also 

even by those who adhered to the old religion his daughter Valeria^ the wife of GaUrimt 

of the state. And the number of Christians Maximuinus. See LaetaiUhu, de Mortilmt 

was seen to be increasing daily. Hence in Persequutorum, c. 16. — Schl.} 
all the citiea, specious buildings were erected (8) [Some go still farther, and make him 

fiar pQUk wonhip, in which the people ••• .9 have been •etnaUj a Christian. Bntfims 
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grounded fears lest Christianity to their great and lasting injury should 
spread far and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to excite Dwcletiany whom 
they knew to be both timid and credulous, by means of feigned oracles 
and other impositions to engage in persecuting the Christians.(4) 

§ 2. These artifices not succeeding very well, they made use of the 
other emperor, Galerius Maximianus^ who was son-in.law to Diocle^ 
tian^ in order to cfiect their purpose. This emperor, who was of a fe- 
rocious character and ill-informed in everything except the military art, 
continued to work upon his father-in-law, being urged on partly by his 
own inclination, partly by the instigation of his mother, a most super* 
stitious woman, and partly by that of the pagan priests, till at last, when 
Diocletian was at Nicomcdia in the year 303, he obtained from him aj^ 
edict, by which the temples of the Christians were to be demolished, 
their sacred books committed to the flames, and themselves deprived 
of all their civil rights and hpnours.(5) This first edict spared the 
fives of the Christians ; for Diocletian was averse from slaughter and 
bloodshed. Yet it caused many Christians to be put to death, particu- 
larly those who refused to deliver up their sacred books to the magis- 

the represMitttions of Ettsebnu, Hist. Ec« the Platonic philosophen hid tome influefoca 

eles., lib. Tiii., c. 13, no more can be inferred in exciting the emperor's hostility ; for they 

than tint he was disposed to look fsvoorablj represent^ the manv sects ainoqg the 

upon the Christian religion. — Schl.] Christians in a most odious light, and tsixcd 

(4) Eustbiiu, de Vita Constantini, lib. ii-, them with having apostatized from the leli- 
c. 50. Lactantius^ Institut. Divinar., lib. cion of the early Christians. Evtebnu^ 
ir.f c. 27, and de Mortibus Pcrscquutor., c. Hist. Eccles., viii., c. 17. But political 
10. [According to Euaebitts, 1. c, it was considerations may likewise have influenced 
reported to the emperor, that the oracle of him. Galeriut contemplated getting rid oi 
Apollo had declared, that he was prevented his colleagues, and making himself sole em- 
from giving true responses by the righteous pcror. The Christians, who were attached to 
fit^n on the earth ; and this the pagan priests Constantiua Chlorus and his son, seemed to 
interpreted when questioned by the emperor, him to stand in the way of his designs ; and 
with reference to the Christians, According he wished to weaken their power, or rather 
to LojctarUiua^ ubi supra, while Diocletian to annihilate it us far as practicable. But 
was at Antioch, in the ^ear 302, the priests Diocletian was not disposed to further his 
who inspected the entrails of the consecrated cruel project. He was willing to exclude 
victims, declared that they were interrupted Christians from the palace and the anny, 
in their prognostications by the sign of the and to compel all who served him at court 
cross made by several of the emperor's ser- or in the armies, to offer sacrifices to the 
vants. — Schl'.'\ gods ; but not to suspend over them penal 

(5) Lactantius^ de Mortib. Persequutor., laws and executions. Galerius would hare 
e. 11. £t£«e&tu«, Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 2. them all brought to the stske. A council 
[This persecution should, properly, be named was called, composed of learned civilians 
that of Galerius Maximianus^ and not that of and officers in the army, which declared 
Diocletian. For Diocletian had much the against the Christians. To this decisiou, 
least hand in it, and he resigned his authority Hierocles^ the governor of Bithynia, the man 
before the persecution had continued quite who afterwards wrote against the Christians, 
two years; moreover Maximianus^ in his contributed not a little. But Dtodetitaa 
edict for putting an end to the persecution, would not yet give up entirely. He would 
a little before his death, acknowledges that consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus : 
he himself was the author of it. See Euse- which likewise directed to the extirpation of 
bius^ Hist. Eccles., viii., 17, and Lactantius, the Christians. But even Apollo could not 
de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 34. Romulia, move the superstitious emperor to the ex- 
the mother of Galerius^ who was a very au- treme of cruelty. He decreed indeed a pcr- 
perstitious and haughty woman, and who scruiion ; but it was to cost no blood. It 
was ofiended that the Christians would not commenced with the demolition of tlie 
allow her to be present when they celebrated Christian temple at Nicomedia, and the bum- 
the Lord's supper, contributed to inflame the ing of the books found in it. See Mosheim, 
rage of her son against them. Perhaps slso Com. de Reb., &c.. p. 916-922. — ScMJ\ 
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trEtes.(6} Seeing this operatioa of the law, many ChriatiEuu,sndaererel 
even of tho bishops and clergy, ia order to save their lives, voluntari^ 
■urrendered the sacred books in their possession. But they were n- 
ganied by their more resolute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and were 
bnndcd with the name of Traditor».(^) 

^ 3. Not long after the publication of this first edict, there were two 
conflagrations in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the enemies of the Chru> 
tiana persuaded Diocletian to believe, that Christian hands bad kindled 
them. He therefore ordered many Christiana of Nicomedia to be put to 
the torture, and to undergo the penalties due to incendiaries. (8) Nearly 
at the same time, there were insurrections in Armenia and in Syria; and 
as their enemies charged the blame of these also upon the Christiana, the 
emperor by a new edict ordered all bishops and ministers of Christ to be 
thrown into prison ; and by a third edict, soon after, he ordered that all 
ibcae prisoners should be compelled by tortures and punishments to oSa 
sacrifice to the gods :(9) for he hoped, if the bishops and teachers were 
once brought to submission, the Christian churches would follow their ex- 
ample. A great multitude therefore, of excellent men, in every part of 
the Roman empire, Gaul only excepted, which was subject to CotubatHiu 
CUonu,(lO) were either punished capitally, or condemned to the mines. 

^ 4. In the second year of the persecution, A.D. 304, Diocletian pub- 
lished ajtmrth edict, at the instigation of his son-in-law and the other ene> 
mies of the Christians. By this edict the magistrates were directed, to 
compel all Christians to otifer sacrifices to the gods, and to use torlureo 
for that purpose.(ll) And as the governors yielded strict obedience to 



rallBl. earn 



p. 387, 390, tnd Baluze, MiKellin., tom. 
li , p. 77, 93. 

(7) Optatui Milnil. At .Schiimatc Doni- 
li« , I. i., 4 13, p. 13, cd. Du Pin. 

(8) Bittibitu, Hill. Eccloi., I. liii., c. 6. 
LaeUtUnu, de Monib. Pcrwquutor., c. 14. 
Coiulanlnu Ihc Gr. Ontio ad Sanctomm 

coetum, c. !S,— (After tho iecond confl«- 
gnlion, GaUriut left Nkomedii, pretending 
to be afraid of being burned up by ihe Hhiia- 
liani. Dioclilitn aluo compElled hi) wife 
anddtoghtei louciiAce la ihe goda. in ptoof 
tlut ih^ wera, not Christians ; and cauacd 
Bunj Chiiatians of hii household and court 
to Im cut off. and Lon/Aimiu (be biihop of 
nicomedia. with many of tho clergy and 



Christi 



p1 deaths, 



foecsDse ihey refused to orfer aacrificca 
the gods.— 5cU.] 

(9) EuttHtu, Hist. Eccles., I. liii , c. 6, 
Knd ds Martyribua Palaealinae. [Introduc- 
tion.] — [Some degree of probability could 
be attached to the charge against the Chiia- 
Uaiu of causing the inaurrcctLons. from iho 
laet that their inconaiderilo zeal aomelimcs 
led them lo deeds which had an aspect of 
rabellion. At the commoncenienl of this 
peraecDlion, for eiunple. a very reapecUble 
(AiiMitn tore down the imracial «dict agunat 
Vol. 1.— Db 



the Christians, which waa setup in ■ poblic 
place. See Eiuebiut, Hist. Eccloa., I. ni' , 
c. ft ~SrM.] 

(ID) Laclantiat. de Morlib. Peree.|aiiu>- 
rum.c. 15, Eutthut.HM. Ecclei.. 1. viii., 
c. 13, 13— [CinuMnfiu CjUoriu preaiJed 
ovor Spain and BriUin, as well as Gaul. In 
Spain there were some martyrs, becaua* 
ContlaHtiut not beinj; prcaeni there in pat> 
son, he could not prevent the rigorous exB- 
eutian of the decree of the senior emperor. 
But in Gaul, where he waa peraonally pree- 
eut, he favoured the Chrialians a» much aa 
sound policy would permit. He auffered 
some of ihechoichea to be dcmolithed, and 
most of them lo be shut up. And vrhen the 
last edict o{Galrraii against the ChristisO* 
was promulgaled, he enjoined upon all hi* 
Chri>Lian servuili, to relinquish eiihir their 
mode of worship oi then aflices ; and whan 
Ihcy had made their election, he deprived all 
those of their offices who resoived lo adhere 
to Christian worahip. and retained the othera 
in his service.— ,$[M.) 

( M ) Ciueh'tu, do Martyr. Palaestinae, c. 
A~lD<ocUtian was not yet viilling the 
Chriatiana should be put lo dealh outright; 
hia orders to the governors were couched in 

Sinersl terms, that they abould compel the 
tiiialians, by sU kindi of corporeal suffer- 
iDge, U pre boTMnir to the liMlhen gait 
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these orocrs, the Christian church ^aa reduced to the last extreimty«(13) 
Galerius Marimianus therefore no longer hesitated to disclose the secret 
designs he had long entertained. [A.D. 305.] He required his fiither. 
in-law, [Diocletian]^ together with his colleague, [Valerius] Maximiamu 
HercvliuSy to divest themselves of their power, and constituted himself 
emperor of the Blast ; leaving the West to ConstatUius ChloruSy whose 
health he knew to be very infirm. He also associated with him in the 
government, two assistants, of his own choosing ; namely, [C. Gulerius] 
MoxindnuSf his sister's son, and [Flaviits] Severus ; excluding altogether 
CcnsUmUnej afterwards styled the Greats the son of Constantitis Chlonis,(lS) 
This revolution in the Roman government restored peace to Christians in 
the western provinces, which were under ConstatUius :{14) but in the east- 
em provinces, the persecution raged with greater severity than before.(15) 

See Eusehiust de Vita Consttntini, I. ii., c. consisted of weak, poor, and timoroos per- 

51 ; compare LaetantiuM, Instit Divinar., 1. sons. — Schi] 

v., c 11. EuselnuM, Hist. Eccles,, 1. iz., c. (13) Laciantius, de Mortib. Persequukor., 

9,aQd 1. viii.|C. 12. Hence, according with c. 18« 20. — [Galerius Mazimianu* mnM in 

the disposition of the several governors, was more fear of the young prince Constaniint, 

their execution of the imperial edict. Some than of his father Ctmtiantiut ; the latter 

only sent the Christians into banishment, being a mild and sickly sovereign, vrfaile 

when the attempt to make them offer sacri- Constantine was of an ardent temperament, 

fices failed. Others deprived them of an and at the same time greatly beloved by the 

eye, or lamed one of their feet by burning people and the soldiers. Yet GaUritis had 

it : and others exposed them to wild beasts ; this prince in his power ; for he detained 

or lacerated their bodies with iron hooks or him at his court in Nicomedia, and if be 

with the scourge ; and afterwards sprinkled found occasion, might have put him out of 

vinegar and salt on the wounds, or dropped his way by assassination or some other 

melted lead into them. In Phrygia« a whole means. Indeed Galertus attempted this, ea- 

city with all its inhabitants was burned to necially in the year 306. Lactantius, de 

ashes, because not an individual in it would \fortib. Persequutor., c. 24. But Constan- 

ofibr sacrifice. Lactantius, Instit. Divinar., tine 8avcd himself by flij^ht, and repaired to 

lib. v., c. 11. Some Christians also brought his father in Britain. This sagacity of the 

death upon themselves, by holding religious prince overset the whole plan of the empe- 

meetings contrary to the emperor^s prohibi- ror, and was the means of rescuing the 

tion, or by voluntarily presenting themselves Christian religion from its jeopardy. Set 

before the governors and requesting to be Mosheim^ Comment, do Reb., dec, p. 942, 

martyred. Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sacra, &c. — Schl.] 

lib. ii., c. 32. and Eusehius, do Martyr. Pal- (14) EutebiuSf de Martyr. Palacstinae, c. 
•estinae. c. 3. — Schl.] 13. — [Euscbius says expressly that Italy, 
{12) LactantiuSt Instit. Divinar., lib. v., c. Sicily, Gaul, Spain. Mauritania and Africa, 
11. — [With the exception of Gaul, streams enjoyed peace, after the two first yean of 
of Christian blood flowed, in all the provinces the persecution. Nor was this str^ge ; for 
6f the Roman empire. Everywhere the Conatantius Chlorus, who gpvemed Britain, 
Christian temples lay in ruins, and all as- Spain, and Gaul, was a friend to the Chria- 
•eroblies for worship were suspended. The tians ; and Severus, who in the character of 
major part had forsaken the provinces, and a Caesar, held the other western provinces, 
taken ro^'iee among the barbarians. Such was obliged to show deference to Consttm- 
aa were unable or unwilling to do this, kept tius as the emperor of the West. Neither 
themselves concealed, and were afraid for was the debauched Severus, of himself, in- 
their lives if they appeared in public. The clined to cruelty. Yet the Christians en- 
ministers of Christ were either slain, or mu- joyed less freedom under him, than under 
tilated and sent to the mines, or banished Cimstantius. See Optatus Mtlevilanus, de 
the country. The avaricious magistrates Schismate Donaiist., 1. i.. c. 14, comp. c. 
and judges had seized upon nearly all their 16. — Schl.] 

church property and their private possessions. (15) l^ciantiun, de Mortib. Persequutor., 

Many, through dread of undergoing torture, c. 21. — [Larfan/ius here states, that (rcif- 

had made away with their own lives, and riu-s Maximianus gave orders, that such 

many bad ^wstatised from the faith ; and Christiana as could not bv tortures be in- 

irbatrMiiaiiMd of the Chiistiao oommnnl^, dnoed to sacrifice, ahonld ot roaated over a 
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^ 5. But divine providence frustrated the whole plan of Galerius Max* 
imUmut* For ConstanUiu CMorus d3dng in Britain the year 306, the moI* 
diery by acclamation made his son Constantiney who afterwards by his 
achievements obtained the title of the Great, Augustus or emperor : and 
the tyrant Croleriui was obliged to submit, and even to approve this ad* 
verse event. Soon after, a civil war broke out. For, MaxerUius [the ten 
of the ex^mperor, Valerius Maximianus HercuUus^ and] the son-in-law 
of Galerius Maximianus^ being indignant that Galerius slK>uld prefer &•- 
tnu before Aim, and invest him with imperial power, himself assoined 
the purple ; and took his father, Valer. Maxinu Hercukus for his colleague 
in the empire. In the midst of these commotions, Consiantiney beyond 
all expectation, made his way to tlie imperial throne. The western Chris- 
tians, those of Italy and Africa excepted, enjoyed a good degree of tran- 
quillity and liberty, during these civil wars.(16) But the Oriental church- 
es experienced various fortune, adverse, or tolerable, according to the po- 
litical changes from year to year. (17) At length Galerius MaximianMM^ 
who had been the author of their heaviest calamities, being brought low 
by a terrific and protracted disease, and finding himself ready to die, in 
the year 811 issued a decree which restored peace to them,- after they 
had endured almost unbounded sufferings. (18) 



slow fire. Maximin, who soTerned S3nria 
tod Ef^ypt, at first showed himself aiiite 
mild towards the Christians. EtueoiuSf 
Hist. Eccles., 1. ix., c. 9. But afterwards, 
he seemed to wish to surpass all other en- 
emies of the Christians, in cruelty towaids 
them. See Mosheim^ Comment, dc Rob., 
dec. p. 945, Scc^Sckl] 

(16) [Constantine^ as soon as he came 
into power, gave the Christians full liberty 
to profess and to practise their religion. 
LaeUnttMMt de Mortib. Perscquutor., c. 24. 
and Institut. Divinar., 1. i., c. 1. This he 
did, not from a sense of justice or from mag- 
nanimity, and still less from any attachment 
to the Christian religion, but from principles 
of worldly prudence. Ho wished to attach 
the Christians to his party, that they might 
protect him against the power and the mach- 
inations of GaUriuM Maximian. His broth- 
er-in-law, Maxenttus, imitated his example, 
and 4rith simtlar views ; and therefore the 
<*hn!«t!ans under him in Africa and Italy, en- 
joTvd entire religious liberty. See Optatut 
MtlmUnus, de Schismate Donatist., 1. i., 
c. 16, and JEutebiuM^ Hist. Eccles., L viii., 
e. 14. See Moskeim, Comment, de Rcb. 
Christianor., p. 953, dec.—- ScA/.j 

(17) [In the eastern provinces, which were 
oodcr the government of Galerius Maximi- 
MMMS and C. Galerius MaximinuSt Chris- 
tians were the most cruelly persecuted ; as 
M manifi'st from various passages in Eusr- 
6ia«. Vet C. G. Maximin did not at all 
times treat them with equal severity. Ac- 
Qoiding to Euseb., (de Martyr. Palaestinae, 
c 9^ in the year 9M, the peraecutkin aoem- 



ed to be at an end in Syria and Paleatine : 
but it soon after recommenced, with in* 
creased severity. The cause of those Ticia- 
situdes is to be sought in the political itate 
of things. In this year, C. G. Maximin 
assumed the title of Cctsar in Syria, aniMt 
the will of Galerius Maximianus ; aoa ihe 
latter appeared about to declare war against 
the former ; who therefore was indulgent to- 
wards tho Christians, in order to secure their 
friendship. But as Galerius Maximitums 
was appeased, C. G. Maximin became more 
severe sgainst the Christians, in order lo in- 
gratiate himself more etfectually with the 
emperor. After a while, however, he abated 
his severity ; and towards the end of the 
year 309 and in the beginning of 310, the 
Christians enjoyed great freedom : (Euatk.t 
de Martyr. Palaestinae, c. 13), for GaUrms 
Maximianus was now in declining health, 
and in such circumstances, C. G. Maxumn 
wished not to alienate the Chnstians froin 
himself. Yet when the governor of the 
province informed him, in the year 310, that 
the Christians abused their freedom, illicjni- 
finn renewed the persecution. But boob 
after Galemts Maxtmtanus was seized with 
his last and fatal sickness, and C. G. Afejn- 
miH being apprehensive that the imperial 
power could be secured only by a suc ces s 
ful appeal to arms, policy required him again 
to dcMst from pcrsecutiit}; the ('hristiaps. 
EnsehiuM, Hist. Enrcles., 1. viii., c. 16. See 
Monkeim, Comment, de Reb. (yhnstiamr , 
p. 965, SLc—Sckl.] 

(18) EusebiuSf Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., e. 
16. LaciatUiutf de Mortib. Perhe^uater., 
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§ 6. After the doath of Galenu$ Maximkmus, [A.D. 811], C. GuU- 
Hus Maxindnus aod C. VaL Ltcxnuu , [who was created Augustus by 60- 
lerius Maximianus, after the death of Flavius SevenUf A.D. 307], divided 
between themselves the orovinces which had been governed by Gulenmi. 
At the same time MaxenUus^ who held Africa and Italy, determined to 
make war upon ConstofUine who governed in Spain and Gaul ; in order 
to bring all the West under his authority. ConstantmCf anticipating his 
designs, marched his army into Italy in the year 312, and in a battle fbu^ 
at the Milvian bridge near Rome, routed the army of Maxentius* In the 
flight, the bridge broke down, and Maxentius fell into the Tiber, and was 
drowned. After this victory, Constantine with his colleague C. VaL JU- 
ciniuSf immediately gave full liberty to the Christians of living according 
to their own institutions and laws ; and this liberty was more clearly de- 
fined the following year, A.D. 313, in a new edict drawn up at Milan.(19) 
C. Qal, Maximm indeed, who reigned in the East, was projecting new ca- 
lamities for the Christians,(20) and menacing the emperors of the Weat 
with war ; but being vanquished by LddnitiSf he put an end to his own life 
by swedlowing poison, at Tarsus, in the year 313. 

e. 83. — [Tfie decree ie given ns, in Greek, in their city ; and then sranted then tfatjr 

by EuMcb.^ Hist. Eccles., I. viii., c. 17, and petition. OUMr cities followed this ezm- 

in Latin, by Laeianiius, de Mortib. Perse- pie, and thus a new persecution was set ob 

qautor., c. 34. — Sckl.} foot. Perhaps Lactantius and BumMik, 

(19) Eusebiu*^ Hist. Eccles., I. x., c. 6. erred, in representing Afoxtmm as theorkl-^ * 
LaetantiuMf de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 4S. nal cause of these applications to himaelf. 
[It is the second edict, or that of Milan, Such petitions were in fact presented ; and 
which is found in the passages here referred as the emperor was about engaging in war 
to : Euselnus gives it in Greek, LacUmtius with Conttantine, he used every meana to 
in Latin. The first edict is wholly lost ; yet secure the fidelity of cities in the East t* 
from the second, we may learn what was ob- himself ; and as the persecution of the Cluii- 
scure or indefinite in the first. The first tians was one of the mesns to be oted; 
edict gave religions freedom, not only to the therefore he gratified their wishes. Saba»> 
Christians, but to all other sects ; yet it for- quently, when the first edict of ComtttuUum 
bid any person's abandoning the reliffion in and Licinius was brought to him, in ths 
which he had been bom and brou^t up. year 312, he would not suffer it to be pob- 

^his prohibition operated disadvantageous- lishod in his provinces ; probably from prida^ 

jy to the (Christian cause ; and occasioned he deeming it unsuitable, for him to be ths 

many, who had recently embraced Christiani- publisher of edic^ given out by perBom 

ty, to return to their former religion, in obedi- whom he regarded as his inferiors in raidL 

ence to the imperial edict. This prohibition Yet, according to Eusebius^ (Hist. Ecclea., 

therefore, with all other restraints, was re- I. ix., c. 9), ho sent a letter to his governors 

moved in the second edict. See Motheinif of provinces, which was very favourable to 

Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 959. — the Christians, and in which ho requested 

ScJU ] his subjects to trest them kindly and tender- 

(20) [C Gal. Maximin did not at first Iv. The Christians however, put no confi- 
venture to contravene the edict of Gal. MaX' dence in this letter, and were atill afraid 
tmianta, (giving full toleration to the Chris- openly to profess their religion. But after 
tians), yet he did not publish it in his prov- he had been vanquished by Xaciniu*, in the 
inces ; but afterwsrds, by underhanded eva- year 313, he published a new edict in favour 
sions lie violated it. For if we may belibve of the Chiistians ; {Euseb.t Hist. Eccles., 
LactatUitUt (deMortil). Persequutor , c. 36), 1. ix., c. 10), in which he laments that the 
be slyly so managed, that what some cities judges and magistrates had misinterpreted 
petitioned for, namely, that the Christians the former law ; and he now expressly givee 
miffht be prevented from erecting temples the Christians liberty to rebuild their tem- 
wiUiin their wsUs, was effected. Eutehms pies, and commands that the property taken 
relates, (Hist. Eccles., I. ix., c. 2), that from them should be restored. Soon after 
through the medmm of one Theoltctnu^ he this, he died ; and the ten years* persecation 
induced the Antiochians to petition to him, ended. See Mosheim, Comment, de Rdboa 
chat no ChristiaD might be allowed to rtside Chriatianor., p. 961, die. — Schl.J 
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^ 7. About this time Consiandne the Great, who was previously a man 
of no religion, is said to have embraced Christianity, being induced there- 
tOf principally, by the miracle of a cross appearing to him in the hcavena. 
Bat this story is liable to much doubt. For his first edict in favour of the 
ChristiaBS, and many other things, sufficiently evince indeed that he was 
at that time well disposed towards . the Christians and their worship, but 
by no means that he regarded Christianity as the only true and saving re. 
I^on ; on the contrary, it appears that he regarded other religions, and. 
tmong them the old Roman religion, as likewise true and useful to man-' 
kind ; and he therefore wished all religions to be freely practised through* 
cot the Roman empire.(21) But as he advanced in life, Consiantine made 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradually came to regard Christianitjr 
as the only true and saving religion, and to consider all others as false and 
impious. Having learned this, be now began to exhort his subjects to em- 
brace Christianity ; and at length he proclaimed war against the ancient 
foperstitions. At what time this change in the views of the emperor took 
puice, and he began to look upon all religions but the Christian as false, 
cannot be determined. This however is certain, that the change in his 
views was first made manifest by his laws and edicts, in the year 324, af\er 
the death of LtciniuSf when Consiantine became sole emperor. (22) His 
purpose however, of abolishing the ancient religion of the Romans and of 
tolerating only the Christian religion, he did not disclose till a little be- 
fore Ills death, when he published his edicts for pulling down the pagan 
temples and abolishing the sacrifices. (23) 

SI) fThis is evident from EuselnuM, de who for their tdherence to Christianity dn- 
Vito Conatantini, 1. i., c. S7. In the com- rine the preceding persecution had hecoms 
■SD cem ent of the war with Maxentius, he exiles, or been sent to the mines, or bees 
was still at a loss to what God he should robbed of their property, were restored ts 
tniat himself and his aflfairs. He at length their country, their bberty, and their posset- 
determined to honour that one God only, sions ; and the Christian temples were ot* 
whom his lather had worshipped, and to show dcred to be rebuilt mnd enlarged. — Schl.} 
M reTerence to the ancient Roman deities. (23) See Ja, Gothofred^ ad Codicem TW * 
The grounds on which became to thisdeci- odos., torn, vi.^ pt. i., p. 290, dec. CHifA 

t) mp 



were feeble: namely, the good fortune statement of ZosimuM (lib. ii., p. 104) 
of bis father who adhered to this worship ; not to be wholly rejected. He says that $f« 
and the ill fortune and lamentable end of tcr the death of Lieimut, a certain £gyp- 
DiodttiMM^ GaUrhu Maximian^ and other tian came to Rome from Spain, and convin- 
cnperofs, who had worshipped the pagan ced the emperor of the truth of the Chris- 
deities. And according to EuMehitut (de tian religion. No reason can be assigned. 
Vita Constsntini, 1. i., c. 28), he knew so why Zo*imua should have fabricated such a 
littJe of the God of his father, that he prayed story. This Egyptian was probably Hoshu^ 
bs might he able to know him. He was a the bishop of Corduba ; wno was a native 
itiMt of the towest class, who considered Egyptian, and was then at the court of Coa- 
ths God of his father as a limited being, stantine very probably soliciting the res- 
Iboogfa more benevolent and powerful than toration of the church goods which had 
SBj of the Greek and Roman deities. This been confiscated. At least, it is expressly 
ts manifest from bis regulations in favour of suicd that the money destined for Africa, 
tbe Christisns, and from his laws tolerating was paid hi consequence of his efforts. 
iIm pagui kmspiee*. Codex Theodos., 1. litis conjecture is favoured by Bavmgarten^ 
Ix., tit. 16, leg. 1, 2, and 1. xvi., tit. 10, Auszug der Kirchengesch , vol. ii., p. 691. 
iff. i. Compare ZoWmaw, lib. ii., p. 10, The later Greeks ascrilw the emperor*s eon* 
4H. Oxford, 1679, 8vo. See Mosham, version to a counier named EupkrmUs; 
CoouDcnt. de Rebus Christianor., p. 971, of whom however, the ancients make n» 
4be.— ScA/ ] mention. Tkeoiortt^ (Hist. Eccles., I. j., 
(tt) £iMe6tic#, de ViU ConsUntini, 1. ii., e. 17), ascribes it t« the influence of Htkm 
^lOandli. [In Ihii j«tf, 924, aO thoM hit moclMr ; but dM wm bioiiglit lo mh- 
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§ 8. That the emperor was sincere and not a dissembler in regard to 
bis conversion to Christianity, no person can doubt, who believes that men*8 
actions are an index of tlioir real feelings. It is indeed true, that Cantiam^ 
tme^t life was not such as the precepts of Christianity required ;(24) and 
it is also true that he remained a aUechumen all his life, and vras received 
to full membership in the church by baptis^m at Nicomedia only a few days 
before his death. (25) But neither of these is adequate proof^ that the eow 
peror had not a general conviction of the truth of the Christian religion^ 
or that he only feigned himself a Christian. For in that age many persons 
deferred baptism till near the close of life, that they might pass into the 
other world altogether pure and undeliled with sin ;(26) and it is but too 
notorious, that many persons who look upon the Christian religion as in- 
dubitably true and of divine origin, yet do not conform their lives to all its 
holy precepts. — It is another question, whether worldly motives might not 
have contributed in some degree, to induce Constantine to prefer the Chris- 
tian religion to the ancient Roman, and to all other religions, and to rec« 
ommcnd the observance of it to his subjects. Indeed it is no improbable 

bnce ChristianitT by her son, According Christianae, torn, ii., p. 232, &c. [Valui- 
to EusebiuMf de Vita Constantini, 1. iii., c. i<«, in bis notes on ^usebius, de Vita Con- 
47. — Zosimu* relates that Constantine stantini, 1. iv., c. 61, where' Eusebiui relates^ 
asked tbe pagan priests to absolve him from that ConaUniine first received impantum of 
the guilt of destroying Ucinius, Fautta^ hands, previous to bis baptism, a httle beforo 
and Crispus ; and when they told him this his death ; infers, that the emperor then fini 
was impossible, the Egyptian before men- became a catechumeiu because he then finft 
iioned, undertook to show that the Chris- received imposition of hands. But the biak- 
tian religion offered the means of cleansing ops laid hands on the catechumens, at raii- 
away his guilt ; and this it was, induced the ous times, and for various purposes : and th* 
emperor to embrace Christianity. There connexion here shows, that Eusebius refeif 
k perhaps some degree of truth in this to that imposition of hands, which iounedi- 
■tory ; perhaps Constantine did, in fact, ately preceded, and was connected with bap- 
after the death of Licituus first learn, either tism. See Ttrtidlian, de Baptismo, c. 80. 
from this Egyptian or from some others. It will not follow, therefore, that Constan- 
that the blo<^ of Christ was expiatory for tine had never before received imposition of 
beUevers therein. It is at least certain, that hands, for other purposes. But suppose be 
in the first years after his victory over Max- had not, still we do not know that the only 
entiusy he had very incorrect ideas of Christ mode of constituting a catechumen, in that 
and of the Christian religion ; as is manifest age, was by imposition of hands : and if it 
from his Rescript to Anulinus, in Eusebius, was, so great an emperor might be excused 
Hist. Eccles., 1. x., c. 7. Sec Mosheim^ from the cerenx>ny, which could plead no 
Comment, do Rebus Christianor., p. 976, divine suthority. That Constantnu long 
dec. — Schl.^ before this time, declared himself a CkrU' 

(24) [He put to death his own son Cris- tian, and was acknowledged as such by the 
ptSf and his wife Fausta, on a groundless churches, is certain. It is also true that he 
suspicion ; and cut off his brother-in-law had for a long time performed the religioua 
Idcinius, and his unoffending son, contrary acts of an unbaptized Christian, that is, of a 
to his pliffhted word ; and was much addict- catechumen ; for ho attended public worahh>, 
ed to pride and voluptuousness. — Schl.'[ fasted, prayed, observed the Christian Sab- 

(25) Eusebiusy de Vita Constantini, lib. bath and the anniversaries of the martyn* 
iv., c. 61, 63. — ^Those who, in reliance on and watched on the vigils of Easter, &c., 
more recent and dubious authorities, main- dec. Now these facts show that he had, in 
tain that Constantine received Christian bap- fact, long been a catechumen ; and that ha 
tism at Rome, in the year 324, and from the did not first become so, at the time hands 
hands of Sylvester, then the bishop of Rome, were laid on him in order to his baptism, 
do not at this day |^in the assent of intelli- See Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Cnristi- 
gent men, even m the Roman Catholic anor., p. 965, dec. — Tr.] 

church. See Henry Noris, Historia Dona- (26) [See Ant. Fred. Busching*s Disput. 
titt., in his Opp., torn, iv., p. 650. Tha. de Procrastinatione Baptismi apud veteiea» 
Jfcrift JfamfWfMi, Originee et Antiqq. ejuaqae Caoais. — 8eklJ\ 
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conjecture, that the emperor had discernment to see that Christianity pos* 
•eased great efficacy, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen public author* 
i^ and to bind citizens to their duty.(27) 

§ 9. The sign of the cross, wliich Conatantmt most solemnly affirmed - 
be saw in the heavens in broad daylight, is a subject involved in the greatest 
obscurities and difficulties. It is however an easy thing to refute those who 
regard this prodigy as a cunning fiction of the emperor, or who rank it 
among fables :(28) and also those who refer the phenomenon to natural 
causes, ingeniously conjecturing that the form of a cross appeared in a so- 
lar halo, or in the moon :(29) and likewise those who ascribe the transac- 

(27) S«e EusekhUt de Viti Constantini, it, by supposing there were hoo appetnnees 
L i , e. 27. [The Komans had then lost of the cross, both in dreams, the first in Otol 
nearij all their ibrmer virtue, fidelity, good and the last in Italy : which is a miaenbls 
tense and valour ; and in their pisce, tyran- shift. — Among those who regard the wiiole 
ny, profligacy, and shameful vices and crimes story as a fabrication, some suppose it waa 
aocceM^ and became prevalent, especially, a pious fraud, and others that it was a trick 
during the persecution of the Christians, of state. The first supposition is moat im- . 
Among the more intelligent, very little of the probable. For at the time the cross ia aaid 
ancient superstitious spirit remained ; so ef- to have appeared to him, Coiutantine thoo^t 
fectually had the Christian and pagan phi- nothing about spreading the Christian va- 
losopbers exposed the turpitude of the old re- ligion, but only about vanquishing ATcxhk 
ligioo. But among the Christians, who were tiut. Besides he was not then a UhriaUan, 
ipread far and wide in the Roman empire, and did not use the event for the advanee- 
aad here and there had brought over some ment of Christianity, but for the antmadoii 
of the neighbouring nations to their religion, of his troops. The other supposition has 
great firmness and stability of mind was more probability ; indeed, lAcinhu once fo- 
manifest, together with good faith and hon- sorted to something like this, according to 
esty. Hence Constantine the Great might Lactantius^ de Mortib. Persequut , c. 46.-— 
readily see, that the Christian religion would But Constantine solemnly averred the raal- 
cootribute much more to the tranquillity of ity of this prodigy ; and if he had been in- 
the empire, and to the establishment of his clined to use artifice in order to enkindle 
dominion, than the old religion could do. — courage in his soldiers, he would far more 
8ckl.} probably, as his army was made up chiefly 

(28) Jok, Hambeekf Comment, ad Bui- of barbarians and such as were not Chria- 
bm Urbani viii.,de Imaginura cultu, p. 182, tians, (see Zotimutt 1. ii., p. 86), have rep- 
dec. J«. Oiselius, Thesaurus Numismat. resented Mars or some other of the vul^ 
antiquor., p. 463. Ja. Tollius^ Preface to deities as appearing to him. See Mathetm^ 
bia rVench translation of Longinut ; and in Comment, ae Rebus Christianor., p. 97B, 
hia notes on Lactantiut^ de Mortib. Perse- dec. — Sehl.] 

qaator., c. 44. Christ. Thonuisius, Obser- (29) See Joh. Andr, Schmidt, Disa. de 

vat. HiJtcns., torn, i., p. 3S0; and others. Luna in Cruce visa, Jena, 1681, 4to, and 

[There is difference of opinion as to the JoA. il/^r/.Fo^nctut, Diss.de Cruce a CoD- 

time when, and the pla4:e wncrc the emperor stantino visa, in his Biblioth. Gr., vol. vi., 

saw this cross. Some follow Eusehius^ (do cap. i , p. 8, dec. — [This opinion also has its 

Vita Constantini, 1. i., c. 28), and believe difficulties. Fahricius himself admits, that 

that he saw it while in Gaul, and when ma- on his hypothesis the appearance of virible 

king preparations for the war with Maxen- words in the air cannot be explained. And 

tea. Others rely on the testimony of Lac- he resorts to a new exposition of the lan- 

Untius, (de Mortib. Persequut., c. 44), and guage of Eusebius for relief, and believes 

bdlieve that he saw the cross on tlie 26th that the words by this conqueror, {hv rir^ 

day of October, A.D. 312, [the day before vUg, hoc vince), were not actually M*)i« 

the battle, in which MaxetUius was van- but that the sense of them was emblemati* 

ottished near Rome.] So thought Stephen cally depicted, in a crown of victory that v^ 

Biiuse; (see his notes on this passage in peared in the heavens. But (1) if the em- 

Lactantius) ; whom Pagi, Fabricius, and pcror intended to say this, he expressed hiro- 

others have followed. The point is a dilfi- self very obscurely. (2) It is certain, that 

Cilt one to decide ; and the brothers Balle- Constantine did not intend to be so undai^ 

nui^ (Observ. ad Norini Hist. Don^^st., stood ; for he caused the very words msa> 

0|pp., tocn. iv., p. ifl2), would compromiae tioned to be aflked to the standards (Labtra) 
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tion to the power of (xod, who intended by a miracle to confirm the wa* 
vering (kith of the emperor. (30) And these suppositions being rejected^ 



of the legions, and to the medals and other 
monumenta of the event ; which he would 
not have done, had he not designed it should 
be underatood that tbeae words were actually 
seen in the beaTens. (3) All the ancient 
writers so understood the account given by 
EuMebnu. (4) Such a halo about the sun, 
as that described by the emperor, has never 
been teen by man. For he did not see the 
tign or form of a real cross, but the Greek 
UUer X, intersected perpendicularly by the 
letter P; thos, ^. [£ti««6., de ViU Con- 
stant,!. i.,c. 31.] See AfosAnif^, Comment, 
de Rebus Christ., p. 985.— 5cA/.] 

(30) {Eutebius alone, (de Viu Constanti- 
ni, L i., c. S8-31), among the writers of that 
age, gives us any account of the vision of 
& cross ; though LaciantiuSt (de Mortib. 
Persequutor., c. 44), and othera speak of the 
*' drettm,** in which ConstanHnt was direct- 
ed to oae the sign of the cross. Eusehius' 
account is as fdlows : ** He conceived that 
be ought to worship only the God of his fa- 
ther. He therefore called upon this God in 
prayer, entreating and beseeching him. to 
manifest to him, who he was, and to extend 
his right arm on the present occasion. 
While he was thus praying with earnest 
entreaty, a most singular divine manifesta- 
tion {^eoarjuia rif napado^ordnj) appeared : 
which, perhaps, had another declared it, 
would not easily be credited ; but the victo- 
rious emperor himself having related it to us 
who write this, when we had a long time af- 
terwards the privilege of knowing and con* 
versing with him, and having confirmed it 
with an oath ; who can hesitate to Imlieve 
the account 1 and especially, as the subse- 
quent time [or the events which followed] 
affords evidence of its truth 1 Ho said that, 
about the middle hours of the day, as the 
sun began to verge towards its setting, be 
saw in the heavens, with his own eyes, the 
sun surmounted with the trophy of the cross, 
{virepKeifievot^ t6 tf^utcavpS rponaiov), which 
was composed of light, and hsd a legend {ypf^- 
fm') annexed, saying, by this conquer. And 
amazement seized hun, and the whole army, 
at the sight, (^7r2 ru ^eufiari), and the be- 
boldera wondered as they accompanied him 
in the march. And he said, he was at a 
loss what to make of this spectre, (n ?rore 
iifl rd fdofta\t and as he pondered and re- 
flected upon it long, night came upon him 
by surprise. After this, as he slept, {virvSvri 
wri^), the Christ of God sppeared to him, 
together with the sign before seen in the 
heavens, snd bid him make a representation 
oi the sign that appeared in the heavena, and 



to use that as a protection {riiy dAefj^n 
Xpfjodai) against the onsets of bis enemies. 
As soon as it was day, be arose, rdated the 
wonder (rd avoftfnirav) to bis friends ; and 
then assembling the workers in ffold and 
precious stones, he seated himseu in the 
midst of them, and describing the appearance 
of the sign, {t6 mifuiis\ be bid them imitate 
it in gold and precious stones. Tbb «r» 
were once so fortunate as to act our eyes 
upon." Eusebius then goea into a k>ng de- 
scription of this sacred standard, which was 
called the Labmum. Its shaft waa a veiy 
long spear, overiaid with ffoM. On ita top,' 
was a crown composed of gold and preeiooe 
stones, and containing the aacred symboL 
namely, the Greek letter X, iutersectra with 
the letter P. Just under this crown, was s 
likeness of the emperor, in sold ; and below 
that, a crosspiece of wood, from which buv 
a squsre flag, of purple cloth embroiderea 
and covered with precious stones. — ^Now if 
this narrative is all true, and if two connecl* 
cd miracles were actually wrought, as bete 
stated ; how happens it that no writer of thai 
age, except Eusebius^ aays one word about 
the luminous cross in thie heavens 1 — How 
came it, that Eusebius himself said nothing 
about it in his Eccles. History, which was 
written twelve years ader the event, a^d 
about the same lenffth of time before his Ufe 
of Constantino 1 Why does he rely solely 
on the testimony of the emperor, and not 
even intimate that he ever heard of it from 
others ; whereas, if true, many thousands 
must have been eyewitnesses of the fact! — 
What mean his suggestions, that some may 
question the truth of the story ; and hia cau- 
tion not to state anything as a matter of 
public notoriety, but to codine himself aim- 
ply to the emperor's private repreaentatioa 
to himself 1 — Again, il the miracle of the lo- 
minous cross was a reality, has not God 
himself sanctioned the use of the cross as 
the appointed symbol of our religion t so that 
there 18 no superstition in the use of it, bat 
the Catholics are correct and the Proteatante 
in an error on this subject! — If God intend- 
ed to enlighten Constantine^s dark mind and 
show him the truth of Christianity, would be 
probably use for the purpose the enigma of a 
luminous cross, in preference to his inspired 
word or a direct and special revelation! 
Was there no tendency to encourage a ■«- 
perstitious veneration for the sign of the 
cross, in such a miracle! — And can it be 
believed, that Jesus Christ actually appeared 
to the emperor in a vision, directing him to 
make an artificial cross, and to rely upon ikti 
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the only conclusion that remains is, that Constantine saw, in a dream while 
aaleep, the appearance of a cross, with the inscription, by this conquer,CAl'\ 
Nor is this opinion unsupported by competent authorities of good credit.(82) 
§ 10. The happiness anticipated by the Christians from the edicts of 
Contia$UiMe and Ltciniu^, was a little aflerwards interrupted by LiciniuSf 
who waged war against his kinsman Constantine. Being vanquished in 
the year 314, he was quiet for about nine years. But in the year 824» 
this restless man again attacked Constantine^ being urged on both by his own 
inclioation and by the instigation of the pagan priests. That he might se* 
cure to himself a victory, he attached the pagans to his cause by severely 
oppressing the Christians, and by putting not a few of their bishops to 
death.(83) But all his plans failed. For after several unsuccessful bat- 
tles, he was obliged to throw himself upon the mercy of the victor ; wlio 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in the year 325. After his vie. 
tory over Ideimus, Constantine reigned sole emperor till his death ; and 
by his plans, his enactments, his regulations, and his munificence, he en- 
deavoured as much as possible to obliterate gradually the ancient super 
ttitions, and to establish Christian worship throughout the Roman em. 
pire.(84) He had undoubtedly learned from the wars and the machina 

u his defence in the day of battle 1 — But Leben Constantin des Grossen, von /. C. 

bow came the whole story of the luminous F. MansOf Brest , 1817.] Fabirieiue vnon^ 

croee to be unknown to the Christian world, over, (ibid, c. 13, p. 273, &,c.\ describee 

for more than twenty-five years, and then to the laws of Constantine relating to reli^rions 

tnnspure only through a private conversation matters, under four heads The same lawi 

between Euscbius and Conetanline 1 — Is it arc treated of by Jac. Goihofred^ Adnot. wA 

not aoppoeable, that £iiie^'tfi may have mis- Codicem Theodosianum ; and in a partit- 

understood the account the emperor gave ular treatise, bv Francis Baldvoin^ in hit 

him, of a singular halo about the sun wliich Constantinus iMagn. seu de Lcgibus Con-^ 

he saw, and uf an affecting dream which he stantini Ecclesiast. el civilibus, hbrii ii., ed 

had theniffht after, and which induced him to 2d, by B. Gundling, Halle, 1727, Svo. 

make the l«a^rtfm, and use it as his stand- (33) Eusehi'us^ ^ist. Eccles., I. x., c. 8, 

aid t*— Such are the arguments against this and de Vita Constantini, 1. i., c. 49. Even 

hypothesis. — Tr.^ Julian^ than whom no one was more preju- 

(31) [Lcf/anhiu mentions only the dream; diced against Constantine^ could not bat 

and the same is true of Sozamen^ lib. i , c. pronounce lAcinius an infamous tyrant who 

3, and Rw^us^ in his translation of the Ec- was sunk in vices and crimes. See Julian*» 

clea. History of Eusebius ; and likewise, of Caesares, p. 222, ed. Spanheim. — I would 

the aatborof the Chronicon Orientale, p. 57. here observe, what appears to have been 

Indeed the appeal of Eusebius to the solemn overlooked hitherto, tnat Aurclius Victor 

attestation of the einperor, (de Vita Consun- mentions this persecution of Lieinius, in his 

tini, I. i , c. SS), and the statement of Gcla- Book de Cacsaribus, c. 41, p. 435, ed. Amt- 

sms Cyzicenms^ (Acta Concilii Nicaeni, lib. zcnii, where he says : Licinio ne insontiam 

i., e. 4, in Harduin*s Concilia, tom. i., p. qnidem ac nobillium philosophorum serrili 

SSI), that the whole story was accounted more cruciatus adhibiti modum fecere. IIm 

fiiboloaa by the pagans, confirm the suppo- Philosophers^ whom Licinius is hero said to 

sitioo that it was a mere dream. For the have tortured, were doubtless Christiems ; 

ap|»eal of Ensebius would have been unne- whom many, from their slight acquaintance 

ctssatj, and the denial of its reality by the with our religion, have mistaken for a tact 

pagans would have been impossible, if the of philosophers. The commentators on ilii- 

wnole army of CansteaUine had been eyewit- rcltvs have left this passage untouched ; 

Msaee of toe event. — Schl,'\ which is apt to be the case with those, who 

(9S) The writers who treat of Constantine arc intent only on the enlargement of gram- 

tke Great, are carefully enumerated by Joh. maiical knowledge derived from ancient 

Alb. Fmbriems^ Lux salutaris Evangelii toti writers. 

erfai cxoriens. c. 12, p. 260, ^c. [The la- (34) [Constantine doubtless committed 

and by far the best, (says Heeren, An- errors, which in their consequences were in- 

Hist., p. 476, ed. Bancroft, 1828), is, jurioua to the cense of Christianity. H* 

Vol. I.~B b 
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tioDB of Licmius, that neither himself nor the Roman empire could remain 
secure while the ancient superstition continued prevalent, and therefore 
from this time onward, he openly opposed the pagan deities and their wor- 
ship, as being prejudicial to the interests of the state. 

§ 11. After the death of Constantine^ which happened in the year 387, 
his three surviving sons, ConstarUine II., Consiantitu^ and ConstatUf agree, 
ably to his pleasure, assumed the empire, and were all proclaimed Augusti 
and emperors by the Roman senate. There were still living two brothers 
of C(mstanime the Great, namely, Constaniius DalmaUut and JuUus dm' 
MtanSf and they had several sons. But nearly all these were slain by the 
soldiers at the command of Constantine^s sons, who feared lest their thirst 
for power might lead them to make insurrections and disturb the common- 
wealth. (35) Only Gulhis and Julian^ sons of Julius Constans^ escaped 
the massacre ;(36) and the latter of these afterwards became emperor. 
Canstantine 11. held Britain, Gaul, and Spain ; but lost his life A.D. 340, 
in a war with his brother Constantius, Constans at first governed only 
Ulyricum, Italy, and Africa ; but after the fall of his brother Contlantme IL 
he annexed his provinces to his empire, and thus became emperor of al! 
the West, until he lost his life A.D. 350, in the war with Maxentius a 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Maxentius being subdued, the third 
brother CanstantiuSy who had before governed Asia, Syria and Egypt, in 
the year 353 became sole emperor, and governed the whole empire till the 
year 361, when he died. Neither of these brothers possessed the disposi- 
tion or the discernment of their father ; yet they all pursued their father's 
purpose, of abolishing the ancient superstitions of the Romans and other 
pagans, and of propagating the Christian religion throughout the Roman 
empire. The thing itself was commendable and excellent ; but in the 
means employed, there was much that was censurable.(37) 

§ 12. The cause of Christianity which had been thus flourishing and 

nve to the clergy the former privileges of live long ; and Julian, being but eight yean 

the pagan priests ; and allowed legacies to old, created no fear. Some years after, they 

be left to the churches, which were every- were sent to a remote place in Cappadocia, 

where erected and enlarged. He was grat- where they were instrncted in lanffuagec, the 

ified with seeing the bishops assume great sciences, and gymnastics, being in a sense 

state ; for he thought, the more respect the kept prisoners ; and were at last designed 

bishops commanded, the more inclined the for the clerical office, having been made lec- 

paffans would be to embrace Christianity : tors or readers. AmmianuM Marceil.^ j. 

and thus ho introduced the love of pomp and xxii., c. 9. — Schl.'\ 

display among the clergy. — Schl.'\ (37) [Coercive measures were adopted, 

(36) ['* It is more probable, that the prin- which only made nominal Christians. A 
cipal design of this massacre was to recover law was enacted, in the year 342, that all 
the provmces of Thrace^ Macedon^ and the heathen temples should be shut up, and 
Acfuua^ which in the division of the empire, that no person should be allowed to go near 
Cofutantitu the Great had given to young them. All sacrifices, and all consultations 
DtUnuUiuSf son of his brother of the same of the oracles and the soothsayers, were pro- 
name* and Pontus and Cappadocia, which he hibitcd on pain of death and con6scation of 
had granted to Annibalianus, the brother of property : and the provincial magistrates 
young Dalmaiius. Be that as it will, Dr. were threatened with the same penalties, if 
Moakeim has attributed this massacre equal- they were dilatory in punishing tranrffressora 
ly to the three sons of Cojutantine ; whereas of the law. This was to compel the con- 
almost all authors agree, that neither young science, and not |o convince it The his- 
Constantine, nor Constans, had any hand in tory of these emperors may be found in the 
it at all." — Mad.] Universal History, and in Le Beauts Histovr 

(36) [Because they were despised : Gallua of the Eastern Empire.— iScA/.] 
kting akkly, it was supposed he would not 
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prosperous, received immense injury and seemed on the biink of.ruin^ 
when JuUanj the son of Julius Constansy brother of ConsianUne the Great, 
DOW the only surviving branch of the Constantinian family,(38) ailer a suc- 
cessful campaign in Gaul A.D. 360, was hailed emperor by his soldiers^ 
and on the deaUi of ConsUmtiuSy A.D. 361, obtained possession of the whob 
empire. For JuHaUy though educated in the Christian religion, yet influ* 
enoed partly by hatred of the Constantinian family, which had murdered 
his father, brother, and all his relatives, and partly by the artifices of the 
Platonic philosophers, who deceived this credulous and vainglorious prince 
with fictitious miracles and prophecies, apostatized from Christianity to 
paganism, and laboured to restore idolatry now ready to become extinct* 
to its former splendour. Julian seemed to abhor all violent measures, and 
to wish to give full liberty to the citizens of choosing their religion, and of 
worshippinff Grod in the manner they pleased ; but at the same time he 
artfully and dexterously cut the sinews of the Christian cause, by abroga- 
ting the privileges granted to this religion and to its ministers, by shutting 
np the Christian schools in which philosophy and the liberal arts were 
taught, by not only tolerating but even encouraging and animating all 
sectarians, by writing books against the Christians, &c. He likewise had 
many projects in contemplation ; and would, doubtless, have done immense 
harm to Christianity, if he had returned victorious from the Persian war, 
which he undertook directly aflcr ho came to the throne. But in this war, 
which was both undertaken and carried on with little discretion, he fell by 
a wound received in battle, A.D. 363, when just entered the thirty-second 
year of his age, and after reigning sole emperor only twenty months firom 
the death of Constantius.(30) 

§ 13. Those who rank Julian among the greatest heroes the world has 
produced, nay, place him the first of all who ever filled a throne — ^which 
many at this day do, and among them are persons of learning and discern- 
ment— (40) must either be so blinded by prejudice, as not to see the truth ; or 

(3S) [For, GaUus, who had been created the history of hia life. He was bom A.D. 

Cmat, was previoualy alain by order of Con- 3;)! ; and lost his mother Batilina^ the aaoM 

«ffljiliif«, becAuae of Aia cruelty, and being year ; and hia father, Julius ConstatUiuM, % 

charged with aspirinff after the supreme pow- few years after. Mardonius, a eunuch, umI 

m. Ammian, M^fedLfX.xir.tC. \i. — Schl.] Eusebius^ bishop of Nicomedia, were his 

(39) Sec, besides TiUemont; [the Uni- firat instnicters. When Ga//u« was roada % 
wnl History ; Le Beau, Histoire du lias C»Kir, Julian obtained permission to corns 
Empire, torn, iii., lirr. xii-xiv.] ; and other to Constantinople, where he attended the 
comiBOD writers ; the accurately written public schools ; afterwards he went to Bi- 
ivork of Bletteriiy Vie do Julien, Paris, thynia, and everywhere attache^ hiroaelf to 
1784, and Amsterd., ITdi), 8vo; the Life the most noted teachers. He read and iiai* 
•ad Character of Julian the Apostate, il- tated the orations of Libanius^ a pagan 
loatrated in vii. Dissertations, by Des Voeui^ sophist, whom he was strictly forbidden lo 
Doblm, 1746, 8vo: Es. Spankeim, Preface hear. .\t Pcrgamua he became acquaioted 
•ad Notes to the Works of Julian, Lips., with i4fi«»iu<f, an aged Platonic philoaopher; 
liM, M., and Joh. Alb. Fabricius, Lux and hoard his scholars, Eusebius and uAry- 
aalirtarit Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. santhrs, aa also Maximu* of Ephesus ; which 
xiv., p. 294, dec. [.\dd Aug. Neander, Ust initiated him in theurgia, brought him to 
iber Kayser Jolianua und aein Zictalter, apostatize from Christianity, and presaged 
Haaib., 1812, 8ro. — 7V.] his elevation to the throne. This chanmin 

(40) Montesquieu, Esprit dcs Loix, livr. his religion, he was obliged to conceal from 
oiv., c. 10, saya : II n*y a point eu spres Constantius and Callus. Julian theitlbffo 
hn de Prince plus digne de gouvemer des devoted himself to a monastic life, astuiood 
IwmiiM** [To fonn a correct judgment of the tonsure, and became a public readar m 
fwiitm. it if naciaiiry eunortly to aonrey the chuicb at Ntcomtdia. la the yaar 85^ 
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they must have never read attentively JutUuCs writings which still remain ; 

after the death of GMu^ he was deprived repetition of them, and coTeted the wpuMi^ 
of his hberty, and cairied to Milan. After tioo of being magnanimous and benevoieiili 
being in custody there seven months, by the and as« in prospect of his Persian campaign, 
intercession of the empress EusebiOy ho ob- he stood in fear of the numerous body of 
iained a release, and liberty to travel into Christians ; he endeavoured to aasail and 
Gieece, where he applied himself at Athens to undermine them, by artifice. For thii 
to the sciences and to eloc^uence, and be- purpose, he adopted the following measorat. 
came acquainted with Basil and Gregory Firsty hie eudeavoured to reform the pagui 
of Naziaiizen. In the year 355, he was idolatry, and to introduce improvements in 
proclaimed Cesar, and had Gaul, Spain, and it derived from the Christian worship. Wift 
Britain intrusted to him. But Constantius this view, he attended to his ofikial datiet 
greatly limited his power, and nominated as Pontifex Maximus, with more eamestnoM 
not only the military commanders there, but than any of his predecessors, and even treated 
also the officers of Julian^t court, who were them as of more consequence than the flov- 
to keep strict watch over him. To this his emmentof the empire. He offered sacrtfieet 
elevation, Eutehia contributed much, she daily, in his palace and garden ; attended tht 
being anxious about the succession to the public sacrifices on all the pagan festivall» 
throne, on account of her continued barren- and officiated personally in tnem, without 
ness : and the rebellion of SylvamUt which the least regard to decorum, even as to tht 
took plsce in the beginning of this year, as meanest service. He re-established the 
also toe continual incursions of the bordering public sacrifices of the cities and provinces, 
nations which required a seneral in Gaul, where there were no temples, or where Iho 
favoured the measure. Julian performed destroyers of the ancient temples could not 
some successful campaigns in Gaul, which be found or were his own predecessors, thert 
procured him the affections not only of the he erected temples at his own cost, and £av« 
soldiery, but of all the Gallic subjects. This to the idolatrous priests high rank and uiga 
awakened the jealousy of Conttantius^ who, revenues. As he had b^n converted to 
under pretext of the Persian war, recalled a paganism by philosophers, who were of tht 
great part of the troops from Gaul. In the new Platonic School, and who held much to 
spring of 360, the soldiers proclaimed Julian theurgia, maffic, divination, and apparition*. 
Augustus, and compelled him to assume and were willing to borrow from Christian 
thst dignity. A reconciliation was attempted ity ; hence originated many burdensome pa- 
in vain. Constantius insisted upon it, that rifications, and prolix ceremonies of worraip, 
Julian should resign. Julian prosecuted together with a considerable aping of Chria- 
the German war successfully, and strength- tian institutions. He was strenuous for the 
ened and fortified the frontiers ; and after virtuous behaviour, the morality and benefi- 
vsnquishing the Germans, whom Constan' cence of the priests ; and he forbid their 
tius had excited against him, and subduinff going to theatres, or having much intercouno 
lUyria and Italy, he marched unencumbered with those in civil authority. He wiahed 
against Constantius ; who came forward to to place the reading of useful books, giving 
meet him, hut was taken sick on the wsy, public exhortations, and taking care of tho 
and died in Cilicia. Julian now took quiet poor, the sick, and funerals, on the aattie 
possession of the whole Roman empire ; footing as they were among the Christiana ; 
caused Constantius to be honourably bu- and he required, that the priests in roanr 
ried ; but called his principal officers to ac- places should annually be supplied with 
count before a special court, as the authors corn, sud wine, and money, which they 
of numerous sets of violence. He likewise were to distribute to the poor. Seconibf^ 
attempted great reforms in the court, in he supported and extended wider the inter- 
which prodigality and pomp had risen to a nal divisions among the Christians. For he 
great height. He also dismissed many use- restored all silenced snd ejected teachen, 
&SS officers : and filled his court with phi- snd required that such parties as had been 
losophera and soothsayers, to whom he laid under ecclesias^al censures, should bo 
showed particular respect. During the II- reinstated in their tntneges. He wrote let* 
lyrian campaign, in the year 36 1, he publicly ters to the most notM and most restless her^ 
sacrificed to the gods ; and after the death tics, and encouraged them to dissemtnato 
of Conttan/tttt, he let it be distinctly known, their doctrines. He allowed the leading 
that it was his purpose to reinstate idolatrous members of the different parties to come to 
worship. But aa he was aware of the ill him, and under colour of attempting to recon- 
eonaequences which formerly resulted from cile their differences, lie inflsmed them mora 
diteet peraeention, and wiahed to avoid the against each other. Tkarikf, be deprived 
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or lastly, they do not know what constitutes true greatness and exceilence. 
If we set aside genius — ^which however, as his writings show, in him was 
not above mediocrity — military courage, love of learning, acquaintance 
with that ^atical and vain philosophy called modem Platonism, and lastly 
patience of labour ; all tha^ remains in JuHan was certainly little and un« 
worthy of commendation. His excellences were counterbalanced by veij 
great defects ; first, a monstrous and almost anile superstition — ^the surest 
indication of a little mind — ^then, a puerile pursuit of applause and vulgar 
popularity, extreme credulity and instability, a disposition to use dissimu. 
lation and underhanded means, and finally, ignorance of solid and sound 
pfcdlosophy. I will grant, that in some respects, he was superior to the 
smu of Constantino the Great ; but in many respects, he was inferior to 
Cimtiantine hmselff whom he censures so immoderately. 

^ 14. As Julian affected to appear unwilling to trouble any of his sub- 
jects on account of their religion, and opposed to no sect whatever, he 
showed so much indulgence to the Jews, as to give them liberty to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews commenced the work, but were 
obliged to desist before even the foundations were laid. For balls of fire 
issued from the ground, accompanied with a great explosion and a tremen- 
dous earthquake, which dispersed both the materiab that were collected 
and the woikmen. The fact itself is abundantly attested ;(41) thou|;hthe 

IW clAigy of the firanchises and permanent year 363, and in part during bia Pertiaii 
a, which they had enjoyed under the campaign, is lost. Indeed the Marquia iT 
emperors ; eapeciallyt of their ex- Argent^ in the Defense du paganisme, par 
n from burdensome civil duties, and TEmpereur Julun, en Grec et Francois, 
of the distribution of com to the churches avec des Dissertations et Notes, Berlia, 
from the emperor*s storehouses; and he 1764, 8vo, has endeavoured to recover this 
coaB|>eUed the monks and the ministers work, by means of the Confutation of it by 
of nligkm by force, to perform military Cyril. But the recovery is very incomplete. 
doty. Fourthly^ he excluded the Christians Yet these remains of it show, that the book 
frDB all promotions, and in terms of bitter was more likely to injure Christianity by the 
aucmsm, forbid their sccess to the public style in which it was written, and by th» 
scboob, their studying the Greek authors perversion of scripture, than by cither the 
isd tcieDces, and their practiaing physic, strength or the originality of ita argumenU 
Fifthly, he commanded the idolatroua tem- and objections. Ninths and lastly, the em- 
plff% images, and altars, to be rebuilt, at the peror showed much partiality to the Jews, 
csil of those who had pulled them down, and allowed them to rebuild the temple of 
SiiAly, acts of violence done by pagans to Jerusalem, in order to confute by facta the 
Cfamiians, be either did not punish at all, or prediction of Christ. Immediately after, 
p owiehc d very slightly, only requiring them there were banishments, tortures, and execu- 
te neke restitotioD. On tlie contrary, every tions of Christians, under pretence that they 
lOBHill among Christiana waa punished most had showed themselves refractory againtt 
iefenly ; a^ commonly, the bishops and the commands of the emperor ; and theie 
the churches were made accountable for were many, especially in the eastern provin- 
Seveniklyf he connected idolatry cea, who became apoatates. Yet there were 
en aolemn tranaactiona, and with the not wanting resolute confessors of the Chrie* 
TeaUtions of respect due to himself, and tian religion. See RaumgarUfCa Aun^ 
e participetion in it unavoidable. The der Kirchengesch., vol. ii., p. 763, 780, 79t, 
ara for instance, when extraordinary dec— 5rA/.] 
iriloitiee were preaont^ to them, must (41) See Joh. Alb, Fahricius^ Lux selo- 
fttuw incense upon an altar ; and to all the tar. Evangclii toti orbi exoriens, p. 1 24, 
pebUdy exhibited pictures of the emperor, where the testimonies are collectea. See 
iiobtroos deities were attached. Eighthly, also the acute English knight, WaUtr Jtfbylc, 
he ridiculed the Christians and their wor- Posthumous works, p. 101. dec. [Thepriii- 
ahip, ecomfuUy ; and wrote books in confu- cipal authorities cited by Fa.hrici%u are, 
Irtior Af their doctrines. Hia work againat Chrytogtom, Homil. v. adv. Judaeoa, et iK- 
rhnniinity, wlueh wee eompoeed in the bi, aaepiua ; Aw muMnu M MtatiU., lib. niii^ 
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Christians as often happens in such cases, appear to have inconsiderately 
amplified it with some additional miracles. As to the causes which pro- 
duced the event, there is room for debate, and there is debate. All how. 
ever who weigh the subject with an impartial mind, will easily peroeivei 
that they must join with those who ascribe the phenomenon to the omnip. 
otent will of God ; and that they who choose to ascribe it to natural cauaes 
or to artifice and fraud, oficr no objections which are insurmountable.(42) 
§ 15. The soldiers elected Jovian to succeed Julian, He died in the 
year 364, after reigning seven months ; and therefore accomplished but 
uttle.(4d) The other emperors of this century, who reigned after JotfioMt 
were Flav. ValetUinian I. [in the West, from A.D. 364-375, with] FiaD. 
Valens [in the East, from A.D. 364-378], then Flav. Graiian [in the 
West, A.D. 375-383, with] Flav. Valentinian II. [also in the West, A.D. 
875-392, and Theodosius the Great, in the East, A.D. 379-395], Hono. 
rius, [in the West, A.D. 395-423, with Arcadius, in the East, A.D. 395 
-408]. All these were Christians, and did much to advance the religion 
they professed. They all endeavoured, though not with equal zeal, to ex* 
tirpate wholly the pagan rcUgions. In this particular, Theodosius the 
Great, the lost emperor of this century [in the East, except Arcadius}, ex- 

c. i. ; Gregory Naz., oral. iv. ; AmbrosCf pletes the history of Julian, and ffives a 

Ep. 40, (al. 29, written A.D. 388) ; Socra- French translation of some of Julianas wrl- 

Ut, H. £., lib. iii., c. 20 ; Sozomen^ H. E., tin^. — [The following notices are worth in* 

lib. T., c. 21 ; Theodoretf H. E., lib. iii., c. sorting. Both during the lifetime of Jufim, 

20 ; RuJinuSy H. £., lib. i., c. 37 ; Philostor- and after his death when the soldier* made 

Fi'utf, H. E., lib. vii., c. 9, 14 ; Hist. Ecclcs. him emperor, Jovian openly declared him- 

fripartita, 1. vi., c. 43 ; Niccphorus^ 1. x., c. self on the side of Christianity. For when 

32; ZonaraSyX. xiii , c. 12; WdM David Ju/tan gave orders to all the military officen 

Gantz, Zomach David, pt. ii., p. 36; Rab- who were Christiana, to either quit the ar- 

bi Gcdaliah^ Schalschclct Hakkabala, p. my, or renounce their religion ; Jovian cboae 

109. — Dr, Lardrur, (Collection of Jewish to relinquish his office. But Julian would 

and heathen Testimonies, vol. iv., p. 57- not release him, but gave him promotion da- 

71, ed. ]x)nd., 1767), maintains the whole ring the Persian war. When chosen cmpe- 

atory to bo false. His cliief arguments are ror, Jovian would not accept the office, 

that Julian only purposed to rebuild tho until the army had declared themselves in 

temple, after his Persian expedition ; that favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 

ho needed all his resources for that cxpcdi- Antioch, he repealed all tho laws of JuUdn, 

tion ; tho silence of some of the fathers, adverse to Christianity : {Rujinust lib. xi, 

living near the time; and the decoration of c. 1, and Sozomen, 1. vi., c. 3), and wrote 

tho story by others of them. But these ar- to all the provincial governors, commanding 

guments seem wholly insufficient, against them to take diligent care that the Chria- 

the explicit testimony of so many credible tians should not be disturbed in their public 

witnesses, Christians and pagans, and several assemblies. He restored to the chuichtt, 

of them contemporary with the event. — Tr.] to the clergy, and to widows, all the fnn- 

(42) Ja. Basnage, in his Histoire dea chises and privileges, which had been grant- 
Juifa, torn, iv., p. 1257, &c., contests the ed them by Constantine and his sons, bot 
reality of this miracle. Against him appear- which Julian had taken from them. He ltke> 
ed Gish, CnperuSf in his Epistolac, p. 400, wise restored the use of the Labarum, or the 
edited by Bayer. Recently, Wm. Warbur- standard with a cross : and he compelled one 
ton has maintained the reality of the mira- Magnus to rebuild tho church of berytus, at 
cle, sometimes with an excess of ingenuity, his own cost, he having commanded it to be 
in an appropriate treatise, entitled : yu/ion, demolished. {Theodorct, lib. iv , c. 19.) 
or a Discourse concerning the earthquake and In regard to tho religious controversies M 
fiery eruption, which defeated that cmperor*8 that day, he joined wiUi the orthodox against 
attempt to rebuild the templo at Jerusalem ; the Arians ; and he treated Athananus with 
London, 1750, 8vo. peculiar respect. Sec Baumgartcn't Aus- 

(43) See JUefteric^ Vie de Jovien, 3 vols, sug der Kirchenhistorie, vol. ii., p. 806^ sad 
•vo, Paris, 1748, in which work he com- the Unirenal History.— iSdU.] 
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ceeded all the rest. He came to the throne A.D. 389 — and died A.D« 
395. And during his whole life, he did aU he could to extirpate idolatry 
through all the provinces of the empire, and enacted severe laws against 
the adherents to it. The same design was prosecuted hy his sons Arcadi- 
lu and Honorius ; so that in the close of this century, the ancient super* 
sdtions were ready to expire, and had lost all their respectahility.(44) 

§ 16. Yet this severity of the government could not prevent the exist- 
ence of some pagan fiincs and ceremonies, especially in the remoter prov- 
inces. Indeed, these rigorous laws against the worshippers of the pagan 
deities, seem to have been aimed rather against the common people, than 
against persons of rank and distinction. For it appears, that during the 
reign of TheodonuSy as well as after his death, individuals filled the highest 
offices, and continued in them till old age, who are known to have been 
averse from Christianity and attached to paganism. Of this Libaniut is 
on example, who was very hostile to the Christians, and yet was made 
prefect of the pnctorian guards by Theodosius himself. Perhaps greater 
indulgence was shown to philosophers, rhetoricians, and military com- 
mandersy than to other people, on account of their supposed usefulness to 
the commonwealth. 

§ 17. Yet these very rhetoricians and philosophers, whose schools were 
supposed to be so profitable to the community, exhausted all their ingenu- 
ity, both before the days of Constantine the Great, and afterwards, to ar- 
rest the progress of Christianity. In the beginning of this century, HierO" 
clesy the great ornament of the Platonic school, composed two books against 
the Christians ; in which he had the audacity to compare our Saviour with 
Apollonius TyanacuSf and for which he was chastised by Eusehius [Csesa- 
riensis] in a tract writt^Mi expressly aguinst hini.(45) Lactantius speaks 

• 

(44) See the laws of those tmpnroni, in disciples, as disseminators of falsehood ; and 
hjouT of the Christian reUgion, and against ho accuses them of being rude and illiterate 
the professors and friends of the ancient re- person**, because some of them had lived by 
li^on, in the Codex llieodosianus, torn, m , ti»hin^/* — ** He aflirms, that Christ wasout- 
and Peler and Jerome Ballerini^ Diss. i. in lawed by the Jews : and that lie afterwards 
'/jenonem Veronensem, p. 45, 6:c., Vcronao, collected a company of 900 banditti, and 
J 739. fol. became a robber." — '* Also, wishing to ovcr- 

(45) [Hierocles^ who flourished about A.D. throw his miracles, (which he does not pre* 
903, was governor of Bithynia. and after- tend to deny), he attempts to show, that 
wards prefect of Egypt. He was a zeslous Apotluniut had performed as great, anderen 
persecutor of the Christians, and wielded greater." — ** I do not say, (he add.s), that the 
both the sword and the pen against them, reason why Apolloniut was never account- 
His character and his two Books addressed ed a God. was, that he chose not to be to 
to the Clihstians, are thus described by Lac- regarded : but I say, that we are wiser, — in 
lanttmM^ Institut. Divinar, 1. v., c. 2, 3. not attaching at once the idea of divinitj to 
** He was one of the judges, and was the the working of miracles, — than you are, who 
principal author of the persecution [under believe a person a God, merely on account 
iPtcrUtuin], But not content with this of a few wonderful acts." — " Having poared 
crime, be also attacked with his pen the peo- out such crudities of his ignorance, and hav 
tie he persecuted : for he composed two ing laboured utterly to extirpate the truth, 
Rooks. — not against the Christians, lest he he has the temerity to entitle his nefarious 
phuQM aeem to address them as an enemy. Books, which are hostile to God, {^iXahh 
— bat lo the Christians, that he might appear t^^rf), devoted to the truths — EusebiuSt Li- 
friendly to them and anxious for their good, ber contra Hieroclem, Gr. and Lat., is tab- 
In these books he endeavours to prove the joined to his Demonstratio Evangelica, ed. 
falsehood of the scriptures, by making them Fans, 1628. — See Lardmer's Mt^rks, vol 
tapetr full of contradictions.'* — '*Hopartic- viii., and Bey2e, Dictionnaire Hittor et 
QhrlT Mauled Ptier and Puul and the other Grit., art. HierocUt (Sd).— TV.] 
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of another philosopher who endeavoured to convince the Christians tbey 
were in error ; hut his name is not mentioned.(46) After the reign ii 
ConsianUne the Great, Julian wrote a large volume against the Christians, 
and Himerius{A7) and Libanitis{A8) in their public declamations, and £«• 
napius in his lives of the philosophers, zealously decried the Christian re« 
ligion.(49) Yet no one of these persons was punished at all, for the li- 
oentiousness of his tongue or of his pen. 

§ 18. How much harm these sophists or philosophers, who were full of 
the pride of imaginary knowledge, and of hatred to the Christian name, 
did toihe cause of Christianity in this century, appears from many exam« 
pies, and especially from the apostacy of JuUarij who was seduced by men 
of this stamp. Among those who wished to appear wise, and to take mod* 
erate ground, many were induced by the arguments and explanations of 
these men, to devise a kind of reconciling religion, intermediate between 
the old superstition and Christianity ; and to imagine that Christ had en- 
joined the very same things, which had long been represented by the pagan 
priests under the envelope of their ceremonies and fables. Of these views 
were Ammianus MarctUinus^ a very prudent and discreet man,(50) Chal- 

(46) Lactantius, Institut Divinar., lib. v., Life, written bj himself, in hit Works, voL 
c. 2. ii., p. 1-84. Euna^ui, Viue Philos. et 

(47) See Photius^ Biblioth. C(^. clzv., Sopniftarum, p. 130, 6cc., and amonif the 
p. 355. [The works of Himerius arc lost, modems, . TUlemont^ Histoiie des Empe- 
— Tr.'\ reurs, torn, iv., p. 571, dec. Fabriehu, 

(48) [Lihaniwt^ the sophist, was born at Biblioth. Gr, torn, vii., p. 376-414. Jjtetir 
Antioch about A.D. 314, and lived proba- ner^ Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv., p. 127- 
bly till about the end of the century. He 1G3, and Gibbon^ Decline and Fall of Rom. 
taught rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Ni- Emp , ch. xxiv. — Tr.} 

comedia, Constantinople, Athens, and An- (49) [See EuTiavius, Lives of Aedesiut, 

tioch. His schools were large, sometimes Maximns, dec. Eunapitu also wrote % 

amounting to more than 80 pupils ; and rival chronicle, to which he frequently refers in 

sophists envied him. The emperor Julian^ his Lives of the Sophists ; the 6rst edition 

when young, was forbidden to attend the of which is full of reproaches against the 

school of Libanius ; but he obtained and Christians and Conslaniine the Great ; the 

read his writings, and made them his model second edition is more temperate. Bothedi- 

•8 to style. When Julian came to the tions were extant in the times of Pkoiiu»: 

throne he offered Libanius a public office, sec his Biblioth. Codex Ixxvii. — Schl,} 

which the sophist proudly refused. Yet the {^0) [Ammianus Marcellinia,ti ceiehnl&d 

emperor and he were very good friends. Latin historian of Grecian extract, was a •ol- 

Libanius was an inflated, pedantic man, full dier for at least twenty years, from A.D. 350 

of himself, yet independent in his feelings, onward, and served in the honourable corps 

and free in the expression of his opinions, called Protectorcs Domestici. On retiring 

Ho was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous from military life, he fixed his residence tt 

advocate for religious toleration. His nu- Home, where he lived perhaps till the end 

merous writings still remain, consisting of a of the century. There it was he composed 

{>rolix Life of nimsclf, a large number of eu- his faithful and valuable history. The wori[ 

ogies and declamations, and more than a originally consisted of thirty-one books, and 

thousand letters. They seldom contain ei- gave the Roman history from the accessioo 

ther profound or original thought, or display of Nerva. (where Suetonius ends), to the 

research ; and the style is concise, affected, death of Valens, 7'he first 13 books, which 

and pedantic. Yet they are of some use, to must have been very concise, are lost. Tbe 

throw light on the times in which he lived, last 18, which are more full, ir^lude the pe- 

They were published, Gr. and Lat , vol. i., riod from A.D. 353-378. The style is harah 

Paris, 1606, and vol. ii., by MorclU 1627, and unpolished, and sometimes difficult; 

fol. The most complete edition oi his epis- but the fidelity and accuracy of the narration 

tics, is by IVo-J/i Amsterdam, 1738, fol. A render the work highly valuable. MarcetU' 

volume containing 17 of his Declamations, nu* was prohablv a real pagan ; but be wm 

w%M pablitbad at Venice, 1755. — See hit not a bigot, and he waa willing to give evenr 
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cidhiSy a philosophcr,(51) ThemisHuSy a very celebrated orator,(52) and 
others who conceived that both religions were in unison, as to all the more 
important points, if they were rightly understood ; and therefore held, that 
Christ was neither to be contemned, nor to be honoured to the exclusion 
of the pagan deitics.(53) 

§ 19. As Constaniine the Great, and his sons and successors, took much 
pains to enlarge the Christian church, it is not strange that many nations, 
before barbarous and uncivilized, became subject to CAm<.(54) Many 
circumstances make it probable, that the light of Christianity cast some of 
its rays into both Armcnias, the greater and the less, soon after the estah- 
lishment of the Christian church.(55) But the Armenian church first re- 
ceived due organization and firm establishment, in this century, near the 
beginning of which, Gregory the son of Anax, commonly called the HhunU 
ndtory [^copypa], because he dispelled the mists of superstition which be- 
clouded the minds of the Armenians ; first persuaded some private individ- 
oals, and afterwards TiridaUs the king of the Armenians, as well as his 
nobles, to embrace and observe the Christian religion. He was therefore or- 
dained the first bishop of Armenia, by Leontiushishop of Cappadocia ; and 
gradually difiused the principles of Christianity throughout that country.(56) 

§ 20. In the middle of this century, one Frumentius proceeded from 



one bit doe, according to his best judgment. 
The best editions of his work, are, that of 
VtUsius, republished by Granovius^ T^vden, 
1693, fol. and 4to, and that of Emcsti, Lips., 
1775, 8vo. See Bayle^ Dictionnaire hisior. 
et critique, art. MfircelUn.'—Tr.'\ 

(51) [Chalcidius, a philosopher of the 4th 
century, was author of a Latin translation of 
the Tinupus of /'/a/o, and of a Commentary 
on it, which were published by J. Mcurtius^ 
Ludg. Bat., 1617,4to. Dr. Moskeim^soinn- 
ion of his religious faith is farther developed 
m his Diss, dc turbata per recentiorcs Pla- 
tonicos Ecclesia, ^ 31, and in his notes on 
CmdttortfCs Intellectual System, vol. i., p. 
73S, dice. J. A. Fabricius^ (in his notes on 
CkmleidiuM^ passim, and in his Bibliolh. I^at- 
tna, i. iii., c. 7. p. 557, &c.), and some oth- 
ers, hold that Chalcidius was a pagan. — 
Bnteker (Hist. crit. Philos., torn. iii„ p. 
ITS, ^.). makes him a (Jhrislian, tliough 
inlectcd with the new Platonism of bis age. 
-Tr] 

(53) [Tkemistiua, a Greek philosoplicr of 
Pophlagonia, called Euphraaei^ (the fine 
•pesker), from his eloquent and command- 
ing dflirenr, was made a Roman senator, 
•ad enjoyed the favour of Constantius^ Ju- 
Im M, mod the aacceedmg emperors, down to 
Tk€odonm9 tho Great, who made him pras- 
fect of Constantinople, and appointed hira 
lator to his son Arcadivs. Ho wrote, when 
yomig, aonte commentaries on Arutotie^ 
tlngm^nis of which are atill extant, and 33 
•f bis Orations. His works are best edited 
ky Hmrimin^ Paris, 1684, fol. He was a 
•dvoetta for the fieo tolentioD of 

Vol. L— F f 



all religions, as being all good, and tending 
to the same result by different ways. Con- 
cerning him and his religious views, aee 
Brucker^M Historia crit. philn., tome ii., p. 
484, &c —Tr.] 

(53) [This favourite opinion of Dr. Mih 
aheim^ he defends more at length in his Dit 
de turbata )>cr receniiores Pbtonicos ecelo* 
sia, ^ 30, 31, 32 : among his Dssert. ad Hist 
Ecclcs. pertinentes, vol. i., p. 85-216, Al* 
tona;, 1733. — But it seems nor necessary to 
adopt this hypothesis, which has but slender 
support from srgument ; because the Eclec- 
tic or new Platonic philosophy, might essily 
lead its votaries to speak in terms of moder- 
ation, and even of commendation, of tho 
Christian religion, especially in an age when 
it prevailed almost universally, and was the 
religion of the state and of the imperial court. 

-'iv ] 

(54) Gaudeniius, Viu Philastrii, ^ iii. 
Pkilastrius, do Haeres., Praef., p. 5, ed. 
Fabricii. SocraUt, Hist. Eccles., 1. i.,c. 19. 
Geor^ius CedrenuSy Chronograph., p. 234, 
ed. Paris : and others. 

(55) [For Kusebiut, (Hist. Eccles., I. vi., 
c. 46), mforms us that Dianytiua oi Alex- 
andria, about the year 260, ** wrote concern- 
ing penance^ to the Brethren of Armem^ 
over whom Meruzanes was bishop:** and, 
according to the Acta Martyrum, some Ar- 
menians suflfered martyrdom m the pereecu- 
tions under DcctuM^ (.\.D. 250), and DmcI*- 
ttan. (A.D. 304).— &A/ J 

(5G) See Narratio dc Hcbus Armenia, vn 
Pr. Combeju, Auctariam Biblioth. Pfetr. 
Graecor., torn, ii., p. S87, 6tc, Miek, U 

\ 
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Egypt into the neighbouring country of Abyssinia or Ethiopia, the inhab- 
itants of which were called AuxumiUBj from their capital city AuxumOf and 
baptized both the king of the country, and very many of the nobles. Af- 
terwards returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by jS^ AthanasiuSf ^nt 
bishop of the Auxumitro. From this circumstance, the Ethiopic church, 
even to this day, is dependant on that of Alexandria, and receives its 
bishop from it.(57) — In Iberia, a province of Asia, which is now called 
Georgia^ a Christian woman who had been carried captive into that coun- 
try, partly by the sanctity of her life, and partly by miracles, induced the 
king and his queen to renounce idolatry and embrace Christy and also to 
send for priests from Constantinople, from whom they and their people 
mi^ht gain a more accurate and full knowledge of the Christian religion.(58) 
§ 21. A part of the Goths inhabiting Thrace, McBsia, and Dacia, [noH 
the northeast part of Rumelia, with Bulgaria and Walachia, on the Dan. 
ube], had embraced Christianity before the commencement of this centu- 
ry ;(59) and Theophilus their bishop was present fit the Nicene council. (60) 
Constandne the Great, after having vanquished them and the Sarmatians. 
engaged great numbers of them to become Christians.(61) But still a 
large part of the nation remained estranged from Christy until the times of 
the emperor Valens ; who permitted them to pass the river Ister, [or Dan- 
ube], and to inhabit Dacia, Mocsia, and Thrace, on condition that they 
would be subject to the Roman laws, and would embrace Christianity ; to 
which condition their king Fritigem consented.(62) The bishop of the 
Goths inhabiting Mocsia, in this century, was the much celebrated Ulpldlas ; 
who, among other laudable deeds, gave his countrymen an alphabet ot 
his own invention, and translated the Bible for them into the Gothic Ian- 
guage.(63) 

Quitn^ Oriens Christianas, torn, i., p. 419 (61) Socrates^ Hist. Ecclcs., 1. i., c. 18. 

and 1356. J. J. Schrodcri, Thesaur. Lin- (62) Socrates^ Hist. Eccles., 1. it., c. 33 

puae Armenicae, p. 149, 6lc. [Sozonif^n^ Le Quien, Oriens Christ., torn, i., p. 1SS40. 

Hiat. Eccles., ii., 8. Moses Choronensis^ Eric BenzeL Pracf. ad iv. Evangelia Goth> 

Hiatoria Armcnica, lib. iii., cd. Whistoni, ica, (ascribed to Ulphilas\ c. v., p. zriii., 

liOnd., 1736, 4to, p. 256, 6lc. Mcmoircs dec, cd. Ozon., 1750, 4to. 

hiat. et gcogr. sur TArraenie, par M. I. St. (03) Joh. Jac. Mateovii^ Historia Ger- 

Jlfar<m, Paris, 1818, 8vo. — Tr.} manor, torn, i., p. 317, torn, ii., note, p. 

(57) AthanasiuSy Apologia ad Constan- 49. Acta Sanctor., March, vol. iii., p. 619. 
tium, 0pp., toni. i., pt. li., p. 315, ed. Bene- Eric Benzely loc. cit., cap. viii., p. xzx. [J. 
diet. Socrates^ Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 19. C. Zahn^ EiHleitung in VljUas DibeliibeN 
iSozom^n, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii.,c. 24. The- sctzun^, p. 4, <Scc., ed. Weisscnfels, 1805, 
odoretf Hiat. Eccles., 1. i., c. 23. Job Lu- 4to, where is condensed, all that is atated 
dolf. Comment, ad Histor. Acthiopic, p. of Uphilas, and his translation, by the an> 
381. Jerome Lobo^ Voyage d'Abissinie, cients, viz., Philostorcins^ H. Eccl., 1. ii., 
tome ii., p. 13, 6lc. Justus Fontaninus, c. 5. Socrates, H. Eccl., I. ii., c. 41, and 
Historia litterar. Aquileiae, p. 174. [J. I. iv., c. 33. Sozomen, H. Eccl., I. iv., e. 
Bfttc*, Travels in Abyssinia, cd. 2d, Edinb., 24, 1. vi., c. 37. Thrinlorel, U. Vccl, I 
1864, vol. v., p. 4, dtc., and vol. vii., p. iv., c. 37, and others. — Ulpku'ris, {or Ulfiia^ 
73, &c. — Tr.'l Urphilasj GilfuJas, Ac, but should, accord- 

(58) Rufinus, Hist. Eccles , 1. i., c. 10. ing to JornanHcs, be written WulJUti, i. e., 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 7. ^he Wolfiein, diminutive of Wulf or Wttlf, a 
Quieitf Oriens Christianus, torn, i , p. 1333, wolf), is said by Phlattmgius, to have de« 
ic. [Theodorety H. E., i., c. 24. — TrJ] scended from Ohri.'stian Greeks of Sadagol- 

(59) [HhilostorgiuSt Hist. Ecclea., 1. ii., tina in Cappadocia. who were carried into 
c. 6. — Sckl.] captivity by the Ciolhs in the year 266. 

(60) [Joik. Hardmn, ^'oncilionim tomus Others suppose, from hij name, that he was 
«i., p. tl9.-*<^dU.] of Gothic eztrict rAi/oatorftiu also inakw 
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^ 22. In the European provinces of the Roman empire, there still re* 
mained a vast number of idolaters ; and though the Christian bishops en- 
deavoured to convert them to Christ, the business went on but slowly. In 
Gaul, the great Martin^ bishop of Tours, was not unsuccessful in this woVk ; 
for travelling through the provinces of Gaul, he by his discourses, and by 
his miracles (if we may believe SuIptUus Severus), everywhere persuaded 
many to renounce their idols and embrace Christ ; and he destroyed their 
temples, and threw down their statucs.(64) He therefore merited the title 
of the AposHe of the Gauls, 

§ 23. It is very evident that th<j victories of Constantine the Great, and 
both the fear of punishment and the desire of pleasing the Roman emper- 
ors, were cogent reasons, in the view of whole nations as well as of individ- 
uals, for embracing the Christian religion. Yet no person well informed 
in the history of this period, will ascribe the extension of Christianity whoU 
iy to these causes. For it is manifest, that the untiring zeal of the bish- 
ops and other holy men, the pure and devout lives which many of the Chris- 
tians exhibited, the translations of the sacred volume, and the excellence 
of the Christian religion, were as efficient motives with many persons, aa 
the arguments from worldly advantage and disadvantage were with some 
others. As for miracles, I cheerfully unite with those who look with con. 
tempt on the wonders ascribed to Paul, Antony, and Mariin,(%b) I also 



^m first bishop of the Goths ; and says, he 
was ordained by the Arian, Eusebiut of Ni- 
eomedia, in the rei^ of Constantine the 
Great. ( )thcrs make him to have succeeded 
TkenpkilvSj and to have flourished from the 
year 360 to 380. He was a man of talents 
and learning, sn Arian, (at least in the lat- 
ter part of his life), and possessed vast and 
saJatary induence, amonjj^ the Goths in Da- 
4ria, Mcpsia, and Thrace. He was at the 
^rian Synod of Constantinople, in the year 
959 ; and was twice sent on embassies by 
the nation to the imperial court. His last 
embassy was in the reign of VaUns^ A.D. 
975, to obtain permission for the Gotba to 
4)iis« •v»e Danube and settle in Mcesia. He 
Mra« successful ; and 200,000 Goths were 
<%dinitted into the Iloman empire, on condi- 
tions of obeying the Roman laws and join- 
*nz the Arian interest. It is not known 
when he dic<i ; hut some time in the rei^rn 
9f Thro-iostus the Groat, (A.D. 379-395), 
ike was succeeded in his episcopal oflice by 
Tkroitmus, or, as some report, by Selinas. 
H« wan author of a translation of the whole 
Biblr, cxc«>|.t tlie books of Kings, from 
(ireek into the language of the Goths of 
Mceaia. The iKKikn of Kings were omitted 
hy him, lest tlioir history of wars and bat- 
tles shoild inHame the already too great 
thirst of the Goths for war and carnage. 
The alfih.ihct he used, was of his own de- 
v»in<r. -»'»d formed chiefly from the (ireek 
and IjatiM. Nothing remains of this trans- 
klaon, except a sinpe copy, aomewhat mu- 
drt^A ^ Che iv. Gotpeb, edbd the Codes 



ArgenieuSf because written in letters of sil- 
ver, now at Upsal in Sweden ; and a few 
fragments of the Epistle to the Romana, re- 
covered from an eraaure of a MS. of the 
eighth or ninth century. Ulphila"* Gospela 
were first published by Fr. Junius, Dort, 
1605, 2 vols. 4to ; afterwards at Stockholm, 
1671, 4to ; and very learnedly, Oxford, 1750, 
fol., and lastly, in a very convenient Ger- 
man edition, by J. C. Zahn^ Weissenfela, 
1805, 4to. with a complete Apparatus in the 
German language. — Tr.} 

(64) See Sulpitius Sererus^ Dial, i., da 
Vita Mar tint f c. 13, 15, 17. Dial, ii., p. 
106, &c., ed. Hier. a Prato, Verona, 1741, 
fol. — [This Martin was bom in Sabaria in 
Pannonia, and brought up at Pavia in Italy. 
He embraced Christianity, contrary to the 
will of his parents ; and served in the army, 
following the occupation of his father. He 
afterwards left the military life, and commit- 
ted himself to the instruction of Hilary of 
Poictiors. From the Arians he su fleered 
much persecution ; and he was principally 
instrumental in the introduction of monaati- 
ci9m among the Gaols. [He was ordained 
bishop of Tours, A.D. 374, and died in the 
year 397, sc<^d 81.] For other fiarticulan 
of his li^e. see his bio:jraph<*r, Sulpitius Scw^ 
erus ; also Tilinn/mf, Mernoins }K>ur aer- 
vir a PHl^toire de rKi;lis4>, tornr \. ; and 
the Histoire liitlcraire de U Fraiu-e, torn, 
i.. pt. ii., p. 413. — Schi The English read- 
er may consult Miiner*s church history, 
cent ir., ch. 14. — TV.] 

(65) Uitron, m PrttCt id his preface to iM- 
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graut, that many events were inconsiderately regarded as miraclesy which 
were according to the laws of nature ; not to mention likewise pious finuida. 
Still I cannot join with such as believe, that in this age, Grod did never 
manifest his power by any extraordinary signs among Christian8.(66) 

§ 24. Although the Christian church within the Roman empire was in- 
volved in no severe calamities, from the times of ConttatUine the Great on- 
ward, except during the commotion of lAcinius and the short reign of /»- 
KaUf yet slight tempests sometimes beat upon them in certain places. 
Aihanaric^ for instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely assailed for a time 
that portion of the Gothic nation which had embraced Christianity. (67) 
In the more remote provinces also, the adherents to idolatry often defend^ 
ed their hereditary superstitions with the sword, and murdered the Chris- 
tians, who in propagating their religion were not always as gentle or as 
prudent as they ought to have bcen.(68) Beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, Sapor II. sumamcd LongavuSy the king of Persia, waged three 
bloody wars against the Christians in his dominions. The Jirsi was in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, [A.D. 817] ; the second was m the thirtieth 
year ; and the thirds which was the most cruel, and destroyed an inmiense 
number of Christians, commenced in his thirty-first year, A.D. 330, and last- 
ed forty years, or till A.D. 370. Yet religion was not the ostensible cause 
of this dreadful persecution, but a suspicion of treasonable practices among 
the Christians : for the Magi and the Jews persuaded the king to believe, 
that all Christians were in the interests of the Roman empire, and that 
Symeon, the archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, sent to Constantinople 
intelligence of all that passed in Persia. (69) 

pift'uj SeveruSf p. ziii., &c., contends zeal- 8vo, and Churches Vindication of the mine- 

ously for the miracles of Martin and the ulcus powers, in answer to MiddUton^ 1760^ 

others in this century. [An account of the 8vo ; likewise Dr. J. Jortin's Remarks on 

miracles of St. Martin^ may be found in Ecclcs. History, vol. i., ed. Lond., 1805.— 

Bulpit. Sever. ^ Vita Martini; and Epistles TV.] 

I. — III., and Dialogues II., IH. The mira- (67) See Theod. Ruinart, Acta MarWmm 
cles of some contemporary monks of Egypt sinccra ; and amof^g these, the Acta Sti, St- 
and the East, are the subject of Dialogue I. bae^ p. 598, &.c. 

For the history of Paul, see Jerome, de Vita (68) See Ambrose, de Officiis, lib. i., e. 

Sti. Pauli Eremitae, in his 0pp., torn, i., and zlii., ^ 17 ; where is a noticeable statement 
for that of Antony, see Athanasius^ de Vita (69) Sec Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii, 

Sti. Antonii Eremitae, in his 0pp., torn, ii., c. 1-13, [where is a full account.] These 

ed. Paris, 1627. — TV.] Persian persecutions are expressly treated 

(66) See Eutehiua, Liber contra Hiero- of in the Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vati- 

clem, c. iv., p. 431, ed. Olearii ; Henr. can., torn, i., p. 6, 16, 181, and tom. iii., 

Doddwell, Diss. ii. in Irenaeum, ^ W., p. 195, p. 52, dec, witli which however, should be 

[also Dr. Conyers MidiieUnCt Free Inquiry compared Steph. Euod. Asseman, Praef. ad 

into the miraculous Powers, which are said Acta Martyrum Oriental, et Occidental., 

to have subsisted in the Christian Church, splendidly edited, Rome, 1748, 2 vols, fol., 

^ , Lond , 1747, 4to : and in defence of p. Ixzi., ice. He has published the Jlforlv* 

miracles. Dr. Wm. DoddipelPt Answer to rologium Persicum, in Syriac, with a Lata 

Dr. MiddUton'9 Free Inquiry, dec., 1751, translation, and excellent Notea. 
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PART II. 
THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

BISTORT OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

f 1. State of liitenture. — ^ S. Progrett of tho PUtonic Philosophy. — ^ 3. Its Fate. — f 4. 
■ .Stale of Leaniing among Christians. — ^ 5. Many illiterate Christians. 

^ 1. The Greeks and Romans of this century, who wished to pass for 
the titeraU of the age, devoted themselves particularly to eloquence, poetry, 
and history, anrang the fine arts. And not a few of hoth nations might be 
named, who acquired some reputation in these arts. Yet they all fell very 
fiur short of the highest excellence. The best of these poets, as AusonL 
iif,(l) if compared with those of the Augustan age, are harsh and inele- 
gant. The rhetoricians, abandoning wholly the noble simplicity and ma* 
jesty of the ancients, taught the youth how to speak ostentatiously and de« 
ceptively on all subjects. And most of the historians were less attentive 
to method, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to empty and insipid ornaments. 

§ 2. Nearly all who attempted philosophy in this century, were of the 
sect called Modern Platonists. It is not strange therefore, that some Pla. 
Conic notions are to be met with in the works of the Christians, as well as 
others. Yet there were fewer of these philosophers in the West, than in 
Che East, In Syria, JambUchus of Chalcis expounded Plato, or rather 
palmed his own conceptions upon that philosopher. (2) Ilis writings show, 
chat he was superstitious, cloudy, credulous, and of ordinary intellectual 
powers, lie was succeeded hy Aedesius (^) M{iximus,{4) and others; of 

(1) [DeeiuM (or Decimui) Magnus Ausa- hy Dr. Mosham. He was a psgan, an en- 

«nw, was s I^tin poet, well born snd edu- thiisiast, and a great pretender to superior 

cated St Boordeauz, who flourished in the talents and learning. ()f nis works, there 

last half of this century. He was probably remsin a Life of PyihAgoraty published Gr. 

a nominal Christian, was a man of poetic and Ijst., with Notes, by Xitv/rr, Amstelod., 

fenios, and much caressed and advanced to 1707, 4to ; — Exhortation to the study of 

bgh honours by those in authority. His Philosophy ; l*hree Books on mathematical 

poems were chiefly short pieces, Eulogies, learning ; Commentary on Nicomachus ; In- 

Epigrsms, dec., and not devoid of merit, stitutes of Arithmetic ; and a Treatise on 

Yet the stylo attests the declining age of the Mysteries of the Egyptians and ChaMe> 

Roman literature. Some of the pieces are ans of Assyria ; publiatMxl Gr. and Lat., with 

also very obscene. Edit^ by Tollwt, Notes, by TAo. (?a/r,Oion.. 1678. fol. 8eo 

Logd. Bat., 1671, 4co: and I.«t. and Fr. Bn/cil^, Hist. crit. Philos, tom. ii., p. 260- 

hf JoMbert, Paris, 17S9, 4 vols. 12mo. — 27U. Fabrieiut, Biblioth. Gr , vol. iv., p. 

TV.] 282, dtc, and Lardner's Works, vol. viii 

{2) [j0mblkkuM. There wete/Aref of this ^Tr.] 

mme; the Jirtt lived early in the second (3) fi4«iMi««of Cappadocia, a disciple of 

caoturr ; his works arc now lost : the second Jambiiehus^ and like his master, a devotee 

flrobably died about the year 333, and wrote of theurgia. See Brucker, Hist. cht. Phi> 

largely; the third was contemporary with los., tom. ii., p. 270. dec. — TV.] 

jJiam, and vrrote the life of Aiyptus the (4)[Af<aximi(aofEphesus, called the Cyiw 

:iaD. The seeoni it the ooe intemled ic, anoUier preUnder to saperhoman knowl- 
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whose tollies Eunapitis gives us an account. In Egypt, HypaUaJi^ a dis* 
linguished lady, Isidorus,{fi) Olympiodorus,(l) Stfnenus a scmi-Christiany(8) 
and others of less fame, propagated this kind of wisdom, or rather, folly. 

§ 3. As the emperor Julian was a passionate admirer of this philoso- 
phy, (as his writings clearly show), very many were induced hy his influ. 
ence to vie with each other in their endeavours to set it forth in the most 
alluring dress. (9) But when Julian died, a dreadful storm hurst upon the 
Platonists, during the reign of Valcntinian ; and several of them were ar* 
raigned and tried for their lives, on the charge of practising magic, and 
other crimes. In these cominoti >ns, Maximus the preceptor of Julian^ 
among others, suffered dcath.( 10) But it was rather the intimacy of these 
men with Julian, whose counsellors they had been, than the philosophy 
they embraced, which proved their ruin. Hence the rest of the sect, which 
had not been connected with the court, were exposed to very little danger 
or loss, in this persecution of the philosophers. 

§ 4. The Christians, from the times of Constantine the Great, deToted 
much more attention to the study of philosophy and the liberal arts, than 
they had done before. And the empi:rors omitted no means which might 
awaken and cherish a thirst for learning. Schools were established io 
many of the towns ; libraries were formed, and literary men were encour- 
aged by stipends, by privileges, and by honours.(ll) All this was requi- 
site to the accomplishment of their object of gradually abolishing pagaa 
idolatry ; for the old religion of the pagans derived its chief support from 
the learning of its advocates : and moreover, if the Christian youth could 
find no instructors of their own religion, there was danger of their apply* 

edge. He is nid to have persuaded Julian er. Hist. crit. Pfailoa^, torn, ii., p. 490.-— 

to apostatize ; and he certainly had great in- Tr.\ 

fluence over that emperor. Ho was put to (8) [Suncsius, of Gyrene in Africa, studied 

death, for practising maoic, in the reign of under Hupatia; resided at Constantinople 

Yaiem. See Brucker^ Hist. crit. Philos., from A.D. 397-Uoo, as deputy from his na- 

tom. ii.f 281, dec. Eunapius^ (do Viiis tive city; was made bishop of PloUmait:, 

Sophistarum), gives account of Jamblichus, A.D. 410. Ho wroto well for that age ; 

Aedtsiust hud Maximus. — Tr.] though he was too much infected with tht 

(5) [Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady who reigning philosophy. His works, as edited 
was thought to excel all the philosophers of by Petavius^ Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1612 and 
her age, and who publicly taught philosophy 1631, fol., are do Regno, ad Arcadium In*- 
with great applause, flourished in the close peratorem ; — Dio, vel de ipsius vitao inatt- 
of this century, and the first part of the next, tuto ; — Calvitii encomium ; Aegyptius, uw 
She was murdered in a tumult, A.D. 4l5w de Procidentia; de Insomniis ; Epistolae 
See SoeraieSf Hist. Ecdes., I. vii., c. 15. civ. ; and several Discourses and HymiM. — 
SuidaSf Art. "Trraria, tom. iii., p. 533. Tr.] 

TiUemonit Memoires, dec, a THistoire Ec- (9) See Ez. 5panA«tm, Praefatio ad 0pp. 

cles., tom. xiv., p. 274. Menage^ Hist. Juliani, et ad versionem Gallicam C<f*arum 

mulier. philosoph., ^ 49, dec, p. 494, dec., Julisni, p. iii., et Adnotat., p. 334. BUh 

and Brucka-y Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. tem. Vie de TEmpcreur Julien, livr. i., pu 

851.— TV.] 26, dee. 

(6) [This /liiortM was sumamed Gazae- (10) Ammianus Mareellin., Histor., lib. 
v«, from Gaza in Palestine the place of xxix.,c. 1, p. 556, ed. Valesii; and ^«//m«» 
bis birth. Concerning him, see Brucker^ Vie de Julien, p. 30, dec, 155, 159, dec. ; 
Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 341, dec. — and Vie de Jovien, tome i., p. 194. 
Schl.] (11) Sec Ja. Gothofred, on the CodM 

(7) [(Xynniodonts, author of a Common- Theodos. Titles, de Professoribns et ATt»- 
tary upon Plato, atill preserved in MS. at bus liberalibus ; Fran, Balduin, Consrant»> 
Paris ; and of a Life of Plato, of which a Lat- nus Magn., p. 122, dec Herm. Conringimm, 
in ▼ersioD baa been published. There were Diss, de studiis Komae et Constantinopw, 
•CTcral pcnoni of ttiis name Sm Bruek- safajoiDed to hia AntiqaitatL AcademiCf. 
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ing to the pagan teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, to the Injury of the 
true religion. 

§ 5. Yet it must not he supposed, that the Christian church was ftdi of , 
literary, wise, and scientific men. For there was no law as yet, to pre» 
vent the ignorant and illiterate from entering the sacred office ; and it ap» 
pears from explicit testimony, that very many of hoth the hishops and presby. 
ters were entirely destitute of all science and learning. Besides, the party 
was both numerous and powerful, who considered all learning, and especially 
philosophical learning, as injurious and even destructive to true piety and 
godliness. All the ascetics, monks, and eremites, were inclined towards 
this party ; which was also highly favoured, not only by women, but fay 
all those who estimate piety by the sanctity of the countenance, the 
didness of the dress, and the love of solitude — ^that is, by the many. 



CHAPTER II. 

OlSTORT OP TUB GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, AND OF FIS TEACHERS. 

^ 1, 2. Form of the Christian Churcli.— ^ 3. Conformed to the Civil Establishment— 
^ 4. Administration, Internal and External, of tbo Church. — ^ 5. Rank of the Biabop of 
Rome. — ^ 6. I«imits of his Jurisdiction. — ^ 7. Tho Bishop of Constantinople.— -{ 8. 
Vices of the Clergy. — ^ 9. Distinguished Writers in the Greek Church.—^ 10. Pn^ 
cipal Writers in the Latin Church. 

§ 1. CoNSTANTiNE the Great let the form or organization of the churoh 
remain, substantially, as it had been ; yet he attempted in some respects to 
improve and extend it. While therefore, he suffered tbe church to continue 
to be, as before, a sort of republic within yet distinct from the political body, 
he assumed to himself the supreme power over this sacred republic, and the 
right of modelling and controlling it in such a manner as would best sub- 
Bprve the public good. Nor did any bishop call in question this power of 
the emperor. The people therefore, in the same manner as before, con- 
tinued to elect their own bishops and teachers ; and the bishops severally 
in their respective districts or cities, directed and regulated all ecclesias- 
tical affairs, using their presbyters as their coimcil, and calling on the peo- 
ple for their assent. The bishops also met together in conventions or 
councils, to deliberate on the subjects in which the churches of a whob 
province were interested, on points of religious controversy, on the fonns 
and rites of worship, and others of like import. To these minor councils 
of one or more provinces, there were now added, by authority of the em- 
peror, assemblies or grand councils of the whole church, called acumetn* 
ca2 or general councils, the emperor having first sumnioned one of this 
character at Nice. For he deemed it suitable, (very probably at tho sug- 
gestion of the bishops), that causes of great moment, and afiecting either 
the church universally, or the general principles of Christianity, should be 
examined and decided in conventions of the whole church. There were 
never, indeed, any councils held, which could strictly and properly be called 
universal ; those however, whose decrees and enactments were received 
and approved by the whole church, or by the greatest part of it hdve been 
commonly called acumadcal or general coimdls. 
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§ 2. Most of these rights and privileges, however, were gradually di- 
minished very much, from the time when various disturbances and quar* 
rels and threatening contests arose here and there, respecting ecclesiastic 
cal affairs, religious doctrines, or the elections of bishops. For as the 
weaker parties generally appeailed to the court, this afforded to the emper* 
ors the best opportunity of restricting the power of the bishops and the 
liberties of the people, and of variously changing the ancient customs of 
the church. The bishops likewise, whose wealth and influence were not 
a little augmented from the times of Constantine^ gradually subverted and 
changed the ancient principles of church government. For they first exclu> 
led the people altogether Irom having a voice in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
then deprived the pre^^y/er^ of their former authority, so that they might con- 
trol everything at their discretion, and in particular appropriate the eccle- 
siastical property to themselves, or distribute it as they pleased. Hence, 
at the close of this century, only the shadow of the ancient form of church 
government remained ; and the former rights of the presbyters and the 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops ; while those of the whole 
church passed into the hands of the emperors or their provincial govern- 
ors and magistrates. 

§ 3. ConstatUinet to render his throne secure and prevent civil wans 
not only changed the system of Roman jurisprudence, but likewise altered 
in many respects the constitution of the empire.(l) And as he wished, 
for various reasons, to adapt the ecclesiastical administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that new grades of honour and pre- 
eminence should be introduced among the bishops. The princes among 
the bishops, were those who had before held a pre-eminent rank, namely, 
the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; with whom the bishop ^f 
Constantinople was joined, after the imperial residence was transferred to 
that city. These four prelates answered to the four prcetorian prefects 
created by Constantino, and perhaps even in this century bore the Jewish 
title of Patriarchs. Next to these were the exarchs, corresjwnding with 
the civil exarchs, and presiding each over several provinces. The meirom 
polUans came next, who governed only single provinces. After them 
ranked the archbishops, who had the inspection only of certain districts of 
country. The bishops brought up the rear ; whose territories were not 
in all countries of the same extent, being in some countries more exten- 
sive, and in others confined to narrower limits. To these several orders 
pf bishops, I should add that of the chorepiscopi or rural bishops, the su- 
perintendents of the country or suburbial churches, were it not that the 
bishops, in order to extend their own power, had caused this order to be 
suppressed in most places.(2) 

(1) Seo Bo«, Hist, de la Monarchie Fran- followinc^ account of the civil distribution 
coise, torn, i., p. 64. GiannorUf Hist, dc copied from an ancient Notitia Imperii, Mid 
Naples, torn, i., p. 94, 152, to have been written before the reign of ^r- 

(2) This is shown by Ludov, ThomoMsi- cadius and Honorius, or before A.D. 395. 
mil, Disciplina ecclesias. vet. et nova cir- See Pagi, Critica in Barronii Annal. ad. 
ca benelicia, torn, i., various passages. — Ann. 37, torn, i., p. 29, 6ic. 

[Though the ecclesiastical divisions of the I. Praefcctus Praetorio Orientu : ct sub 

Roman empire, did not coincide exactly eo Dioecescs quinque, ss. 
with the civil divisions, yet a knowledge of 1. Dioecesia orientis, in qua Provinciaa 

the latter will help us to form a better idea zv. nempe, Palaostina, Phocnice, Syria, Ci- 

of tke former. Accordingly, we annex the licia, Cyprus, Arabia, Isauna, Palaeatina Shi- 
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^ 4. The administration of ecclesiastical afTairs, was divided by C<m^ 

Qterity PklaesCina ii., Phoeniee Libani, Eu- 3. Dioecesis Briianmarum^ in qua Pro* 

phnterwic, Syria Salutaris, Oarhoena, Mes- vinciae y. nempe, Maxima Caesanoiuii, Va- 

apotamia, et Cilicia ii. leiitia, Britannia i., Britannia ii., et Plavia 

3. IHoecesia Aegypti, in ooa Provinciae . Caesariensis. 

▼i. nempe, Libya superior, Libya inferior. Thus the civil diviaion of the Roman em- 

Hiebais, Aegyphia, Arcadia, et Augustan- pire was, in thia century, into iv. pr«fee- 

iea. tures containing 13 diocesea, which em- 

8. Dioecesis ilnoc, in qua Provinciae x. braced 116 provinces. The eceUnagtkal 

nempe, Pamphylia, Hellenpontua, Lydia, Pi- division of the empire, though founded npOD 

sidia, Lycaonia, Phrygia racatiana, Phrygia the civil division, was by no means so com- 

Salutana, Lycta, Caria, et Insulae. plete and so regular. The dvil frownc99 

4. Dioecesis Pontic in qua Provinciae x. were generally eeeUsioMtie^l pravinee*, and 
nadpe, Galatia, Bithynia, Honorisa, Csppa- under the inspection severally of the metr^- 
docia i., Psphlagonia, Pontus Polemoniacus, poliiant or archbithopt of those provinces. 
Helenopontus, Armenia i., Armenia ii., et Vet there were many huhoptt who were ex- 
Galatia Salutaris. empt from the inspection or jurisdiction of 

6. Dioecesis TkracuUf in qua Provinciae the metropolitans, and were therefore called 

vi. nempe, Eoropa, Thracia, Hcmiomontis, ^vroKe^aXoi independent. They also bore 

Rhodopc, Moesia ii., et Scytbia. the title of archbishops and of metropolitmnt ; 

II. Praefeetus Praetorio Illyriei : et sub although they had no suflfrsgans or bishopt 

eo Dioeccses duae, ss. depending on them. Above the rank of me- 

1. Dioecesis Macedomae^ in qua Provin- tropolitans, there were properly none other 

ciae tL nempe, Achaia, Macedonia, Creta, than the patriarchs. For the exarckt of 

Tbessalia, Epirus vetus, et Epinis nova. Asia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, were only tbt 

8. Dioecesis Daciae, in qua Provinciae v. Jirst metropolitans of those civil dioceses, 
nempe, Dacia Meditcrranea, Dacia Ripcnsis, while they belonged to no patriarchate. And 
Moesia prima, Dardania Praevalitiana, et the primates of certain countries, in after 
Pus Macedoniao Salutaris. ages, were only the metropolitans that rank- 
Ill. Praefeetus Praetorio Italiac : et sub cd first, or haa precedence, among the me- 
^ Dioeceses trcs, ss. tropolitans of their respective countries.— 

1. Dioecesis Italiae, in qua Provinciae Hence there were not properly five orders 

xvii. nempe, Venetiae, Aemilia, Liguria, of bishops, above the nink of cborcpiscopi, 

Flaminia et Picenum Annonarium, Tuscia ct as Dr. Mosheim represents ; but only three, 

Umbria, Picenum Suburbicarium, Canipania, namely, /^a/n'arcAi, metropolitans or «reA- 

8icilia« Apulia et Calabria, Lucaniaet Bruiii, bishops^ and simple bishops. — Before the 

Alpes Cottianim, Rhaetia prima, Rhaetia se- times of Constanttne^ provincial councils 

runda, Sanmium, Valeria, Sardinia, et Cor- were common ; and these gave rise to the 

sica. order of metropolitans. Among the metro- 

3. Dioecesis JUyrici^ in qua Provinciae politans, those of Rome, Antioch, and AUx- 

vi. nempe, Pannonia secunda, Savia, Dakna- andria stood pre-eminent in honour and influ- 

tia, Pannonia secunda, Noricum Mcditerra- ence. During the reign of Constantine the 

oeum, et Noricum Ripense. Great, the powers of these three metropoU* 

3. Dioec«>8is Africae^ in qua Provinciae tans were enlarged ; but whether they bore 

vi. nempe, Byzacium, Numidia, Mauritania the title, or possessed the authority, of pa/ri- 

Satifensia, Mauritania Caesariensis, Tripolis, archs^ at that time, is not certain. They 

•I Africa Proconsularis. however became patriarchs, both in namo 

IV. Praefeetus Praetorio GaUiarum : et and in power, before a century had elapsed. 

«ib eo Dioeceses tres, ss. And these were the three original patriarchs. . 

I. Dioecesis Hispaniae, in qua Provin- Towards the close of this century, the bisb- 

cise vii. nempe, Booties, Lusitania, Gallae- ops of Cunstantinople obtained rank next to 

CIS, Tarraconensis, Carthaginensis, Tingi- those of Rome, snd extended their authority 

isoia, et Baleares. over several dioceses not subject to the otbsr 

3. Dioecesis Go/Ztsnim, in qua Provin- patriarchs. In the next century, the bishops 

cme xvii. nempe, Viennensis, Lugdunensis of Jerusalem bccsme independent of tbo psp 

i., Germaniai., Gemunia ii., Bclgicai., Bel- tnarchs of .\ntioch ; and thus there were 

pea ii., .\lpes Maritimae, Alpes Penninae ct fire patriarchates formed. Their rcsnectirs 

Orsiae, Maxima Sequanorum, Aquitania i., limits were as follows. The patriarcnal an- 

Aqaitania ii., Novempopuli, Narbonensis i., thority of the bishops of Rome, did not at 

Nsrbonensis ii., I«ugdunensis ii., Lugdunen- first extend beyond Italy, peihaps not OT«r 

sis iii., et Lugdunensia Senonia. the whole of that. For tlis bishops of Afii* 

Yoi. I.— G o 
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sUmUne into the external and the intemal,(S) The latter, he relinquished 
to the bishops and to councils. It embraced whatever was purely reli- 
gious, religious controversies, forms of worship, functions of the prie^sts, 
the irregularities of their lives, &c. The external administration he took 
upon himself. It included whatever relates to the external condition of 
the church, or to its discipline, and also all contests and causes of the 
ministers of the church, both of the higher and of the lower orders, which 
did not respect religion and sacred functions, but property, worldly hon- 
ours, and privileges, and offences against the laws, and the like.(4) He 
therefore and his successors, assembled councils, presided in them, as- 
signed judges for religious disputes, decided contests between bishops and 
their people, determined the limits of the episcopal sees, and by the ordi- 
nary judges heard and adjudged the civil causes and common offences 
among the ministers of the church ; but the ecclesiastical causes he left to 
the cognizance of the councils and bishops. Yet this famous partition of 
the ecclesiastical government into the external and the internal adminis- 
trations, was never clearly explained and accurately defined. Hence, both 

ca, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and lUyricum, ac- of the five patriarchates, from the 5th centn- 
knowlcdi^ no occlcsivstical head or ruler, ry onward to the reformation. In the 11th 
except their own metropolitans. But after century, Niius DoxoptUriuSf of ConstantioD- 
the dissolution of the western empire, the pic, gives them substantially the same bound* 
bishop of Rome found means to bring all the aries. From him we learn, that the patriarch 
bishops and metropolitans of the West under of ConstanfinnpU then presided over 63 me- 
his authority. This ho justified, partly by tropolitans, who had under them 649 soffn- 
claiming to he patriarch of all the West, and gan bishops ; and over 13 titular metropoU- 
partly by virtue of his assumed supremacy tans, i. e., bishops who were called metro- 
over the whole church. The patriarchs of politans and uvTOKt(^a?Mi^ but had no sufii»> 
Constantinople claimed dominion over the gans ; and likewise 34 titular archbishops, 
civil dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, The patriarch of Antior.h presided over 13 
which belonged to the prefecture of the East, metropolitans, with 139 suffragans, bcsidet 
and also over the two dioceses composing 8 titular metropolitans, and 13 titular arcb- 
the prefecture of Illy ricum. No one of these bishops. The patriarch of Jrni«a/^m preai- 
dioceses had before belonged to any patri- dcd over 4 metropolitans with suflfraganii 
archate ; the three former having been gov- and 2.5 titular archbishops. And the patri- 
emed by provincial councils, in which the arch of Alexandria presided over 7 metio- 
metropoiitans of Ephesus, Caisarea in Cap- politans with sutfragans, and 5 titular me- 
padocia, and Heraclea in Thrace, had the tropolitans and archbishops. The number 
precedence of all other metropolitans. The of suffragans in the two list patriarchates 
two other diocesca, those of Macedonia and is not given. The civil distribution of the 
Dacia, had been governed in a similar man- empire is given by Pietro Giannone^ Istoiift 
ncr ; and being afterwards claimed by the civile di Na[)oIi, lib. ii., cap i., and the ec* 
bishops of Rome, were the cause of long and clesiastical distrib, ibid., lib. ii., cap. viii. 
violent contests between these ambitions Sec also Binj^hanCt Origines Ecclesiast., L 
prelate's. But the patriarchs of Constanti- ix , c. i , ^ 5, 6. — Tr.Y 
noplo retained them, and thereby extended (3) EuaehiuSjdo Vita Constantini Magn., 
their dominions northward over the Russian lib. iv., c. 24. 

empire. Tlie patriarchate of Antioch cm- (4) See the imperial law^s, in both the Jitr- 
braced, originally, the whole diocese of the tinian and Theodosmn Codices ; and« among 
East, and likewise extended over the church- others, Ja. Gothofred, ad Codicem Theodos., 
es beyond the limits of the Roman empire in tom. vi., p. 55, 58, 333, &c. [This whole 
Asia, quite to India. But in the year 451, system resulted, in part, from the office ol 
tiio patriarchite of Jerusalem was created Ponti/ez Maximus, which was retained by 
out of it, embracing the whole of Palaestina Constantine and all his successors till inta 
i , ii., and iii., or Salutaris, and thence to the fifth century ; and, in part from the con- 
Mount Sinai and the borders of Egypt. The ception of ConatantinCj that the church was 
patriarchate of Alexandria embraced the civil a society existing independently of the state, 
diocese of Egypt ; and thence extended into See Aw, Diss, dc Pontificatu mazimo Iid> 
Abywioia — >Sach were the territorial limita perator. Christianor. — Sckt.} 

• And mf9oUij /. A r. Witt$A*$ kinkL Qmgt. «. MtelMik, Bwlta, 19m, v«l L, f . 1*411.- IV.j 
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in this and in t^c following centuries, we see many transactions which do 
not accord with it, but contravene it. For the emperors, not unfrequent- 
}jf determined matters relating to the interior of the church ; and on the 
other hand, councils and bishops often enacted laws respecting things 
which seem to belong to the external form and affairs of the church. 

§ 5. The first among the bishops, in respect to rank and dignity, was 
the bishop of Rome. And this pre-eminence was not founded solely on 
popular feeling and prejudice of long standing, to which various causes 
Lad given rise, but also on those grounds, which commonly give priority 
and greatness in the estimation of mortals. For he exceeded all other 
Inshops, in the amplitude and splendour of the church over which he pre- 
sided, in the magnitude of his revenues and possessions, in the number of 
bis assistants or ministers of various descriptions, in the weight of his in- 
fluence with the people at large, and in the sumptuousness and magnit 
icence of his style of living. (5) These indications of power and worldly 
greatness were so fascinating to the minds of Christians, even in this age, 
that often most obstinate and bloody contests took place at Rome, when a 
new pontiff was to be created, by the suffrages of the priests and people. 
A shocking example of this is afforded by the disturbance at Rome in the 
year 360, after the death of Liberius* When they came to the choice of 
a new bishop, one party was for placing Damasus, and another for ap- 
pointing UrsicinuSf a deacon, over the widowed church : and the conten- 
tion issued in a bloody warfare, in which there was fighting, burning of 
buildings, and many lost their lives. Damasus came off victorious in the 
contest ; but whether his claims were better, or his cause more righteous, 
than those of Ursicinus, docs not appear. (6) I dare not pronounce either 
of them a good man. 

§ G. It is however abundantly attested, that the bishops of Rome did 
not, in this age, possess supreme power and jurisdiction in the church. 
They were citizens of the commonwealth ; and though higher in honour, 
they obeyed the laws and the mandates of the emperors, just like other cit- 
izens. The more weighty religious causes were determined, either by 
judges appointed by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical councils; minor 
causes were decided by individual bishops. The laws relating to religion, 
were enacted either by the emperors or by councils. No one of the bish- 
ops acknowledged, that his authority was derived from the plenary power 
of the Roman bishop, or that he was constituted a bishop by the favour of 
the apostolic see. On the contrary, they all maintained, that they were 
the ambassadors and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their authority 
was derived from above. (7) Yet it is undeniable, that even in this age, 

(5) ilmjiiMiii(« MareeUinuSt Hist., 1. Peter de Marca, de Concordia Sacerdotit et 

szT*:., c. 3. Imperii ; L. E. du Pm, de antiqua cccletiv 

(8) See the writers of Live* of the Popes, Disciiilina ; and especially, Dav. BiondiO^ 

MBOog whom Arch. Bower has stated this dc la Primaute dans I'Eglise, — a very leamed 

ontter insrenuously and impartially, in his work : [also Fred. Spanheim, Diss, de Ph- 

Ht»t of the Popes, toI. i., p. 180, dec, ed. matu Paps, et Canone ti. Nicacno. — SchL 

S. Lend., 1749. [AmmianuM MarcelUn.^ The sixtn canon of the coururil of Niu, 

Hist., 1. xxvii., c. 3, says, that 137 corpses A.D. 325, gave to the bishops of Alexu^ 

of the slain, were foand in one day, in the dria, Rome, and Antiochf severally, the aaoM 

cborch of Sicininus. — TV.] pre-eminence over their respective surround- 

(7) All these points are discussed at large, ing bishops. MeUtius had encroached upon 

ly BMBy -^ttvf, uDOog whom I will name the prerogatiTM of hit metropolitan of Ai&Sr 
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several of those steps were laid, by which the Roman pontifis afterwmrda 
mounted to the summit of ecclesiastical dominion ; and this, partly by the 
imprudence of the emperors, partly by the sagacity of the ponti& them- 
selves, and partly by the hasty decisions of certain bishops. Among these 
steps however, I would assign either no place, or only the very last, to the 
fourth canon of the council of Sardicay in the year 347, to which the friends 
of the Roman pontiff assign thc^r^ and the most important place. For, not 
to mention that the authority and regularity of this council are very du- 
bious, and that not without reason the enactments of this council are re- 
garded by some as coming to us corrupted, and by others as forged ;(8) it 
can never be made to appear from that canon, that the bishops assembled 
at Sardica decided, that in all cases an appeal might be made to the Ro- 
man pontiff, as the supreme and final judge. But suppose they had so de- 
cided — which yet can never be proved — how weak must that right be, 
which is founded only on the decision of a single obscure council.(9) 

§ 7. ConsianUne the Great, by transferring the imperial residence to 
Byzantium and there founding the new city of Constantinople, undesign- 
edly raised up against the rising power of the Roman pontiff a powerful 
competitor, in the bishop of the new metropolis. For as the emperor 
wished his Constantinople to be a new Rome, and had endowed it with aU 
the privileges and honours and elegances of old Rome ; the bishop of so 
great a city, which was the imperial residence, also wished to be thought 
every way equal to the bishop of old Rome in rank, and to have precedence 
of all other bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove of this ambition, 
because they considered their own dignity as involved in that of the bish- 
op of their metropolis. Therefore in the council of Constantinople, 



andria : and therefore the council ordain, were not confirmed by several subaeqoeot 

(according to the translation of Dionijtius councils, nor received by the whole church. 

Exiguua)^ Antiqua consuetudo servcicr per See De Marca^ de Concordia SacerdoCii, 

iEgyptnm, Libyam, et Pcnta{)olim, ita ut &c., lib. vii., c. 4, 5, 11, 12, 15. By Una 

Alexandrinus Episcopus horum omnium ha- 3d canon in the Greek or the 4th in the 

beat potestatem ; quia et Koms Episcopo Latin translation by Isidorus, it was or- 

parilis mos est. Similiter autcm et apud dcred. that if any bishop shall think htniMif 

Antiochiam, caeterasque provincias, suis unjustly condemned, and wish for a nni 

privilc^ia scrvcntiir ecclcsiis. To rccon- trials his judges shall acquaint the bishop of 

cile this canon with the papal claims of uni- Rome therewith, who may either confirm the 

versal empire, the Ilomanists tell us, it re- first judgment, or order a new trial befora 

latcs merely to the patriarchal or metropoliti- such of the neighbouring bishops as he maj 

cal power of the bishop of Rome, and not to choose to name. The 4tli canon, according 

his power as pope : — a distinction, which to the Greeks adds that in such case the tee 

does not appear to have occurred to the Ni- of the deposed bishop shall remain vacant, 

cenc fathers. Sec Natxdis Alexander ^ Hist, till the determination of the bishop of Rmne 

Ecclcs.. rent, iv , Dissert, xx. — Tr.] is known. By the 5th canon, according to 

(8) See Mich. Geddcs, Diss, dc Canoni- the Greeks and the 7tb of Uidonu^ it is or- 
bas Sardicensibus ; among his Miscellsneous dcred, that if a condemned bishop apply to 
Tracts, vol. ii.. p. 415; [and Arch. Bower , Rome for relief, the bishop of Rome may, 
Lives of the Popes, — Pope Julius^ vol. i., if he see fit, not only order a new trial, bot 
p. 120, &«., ed. 2, lA>nd., 1749, 4to. — Tr. if the agirrievcd bishop desire it, he may wnd 

(9) [I'his council was got up by Juliut^ one of his presbyters to sit and have a voico 
bi^op of Rome ; and was designed to be a in the second trial See De Marco, loc. cit., 
general council, and was therefore held at cap. 3. — Thus these canons do not give tbo 
Sardica in Illyricum, as accommodating both bishop of Rome oven an appellate juritiie^ 
Uie East and the West ; but as most of the turn, but only the power to oecidc whether ea 
eastern hithopa withdrew from it, it was iniuied biabop ihall have a new fn'^/, 
lather a council of the Weat. Ita decreet Tr.} 
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•emUed in the year 381 by authority of the emperor Theodoshu the 
Crreat, the bishop of Alexandria not being present, and the bishop of Romo 
being opposed to it, the bishop of Constantinople, by the third canon, was 
placed in the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the bishops of Alexandria 
and Antioch, of course, to take rank after him. The bishop who had this 
honour conferred on him, was Neciarius. His successor, John ChrysostoMf 
went farther, and subjected all Thrace, Asia, [the Diocese of the western 
part of Asia Minor], and Pontus to his jurisdiction. (10) The subsequent 
bishops of Constantinople gradually advanced their claims still farther. 
But this revolution in the ecclesiastical government, and the sudden de* 
vation of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, to the injury of others, in the 
first place fired the Alexandrine prelates with resentment against those of 
Constantinople ; and in the next place, it gave rise to those unhappy con- 
tests between the pontifis of old and new Rome, which, after being pro- 
tractcd through several centuries with various success, finally produced a 
separation between the Latin and the Greek churches. 

§ 8. The vices and the faults of the clergy, especially of those who ofl 
ficmted in large and opulent cities, were augmented in proportion to the 
increase of their wealth, honours, and advantages, derived from the em- 
perors and from various other sources : and that this increase was very 
great, after the times of Canstanttnef is acknowledged by all. The &u£> 
opt had shameful quarrels among themselves, respecting the boundaries 
of their sees and the extent of their jurisdiction ; and, while they trampled 
on the rights of the people and of the inferior clergy, they vied with the 
dvil governors of provinces, in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness.(ll) 
The presbyters, in many places, arrof^ated to themselves a dignity and au- 
thority equal to bishops. Of the pride and effeminacy of the deacons, we 
often meet with various complaints. Those especially who ranked first 
among tlie presbyters and deacons, were unwilling to be considered as be- 
kxiging to the same order with the others ; and therefore, they not only 
sssimied the titles of archpreshyUrs and archdeacons, but they thought 
themselves authorized to assume far greater liberties, than were allowed 
to the others. 

§ 9. Among the eminent writers of this century who were an ornament 
to the eastern provinces and to Greece, the most distinguished were those 
whose names here follow. Eusehius Pamphili, bishop of Co^sarca in Pal- 
estine, a man of vast reading and erudition, and one who has acquired im- 
mortal fame by his labours in ecclesiastical history, and in other branches 
of theological learning. Yet he was not free from errors and defects ; 
and he leaned towards the side of those who think there is subordination 
among the three persons in the Godhead. Some rank him among the 

(10) Ste Peter de Marea^ Diss, de Con- post Romanum Epi^copum, proptereM qMi 

ftntin. PatrUrchatus institutione ; annexed sit nova Roma.*' — Tr.] 

Is his work, de Concordia sacerdotii et im- (11) See Suipitivs Severtu^ Historia 8»- 

p«u,vol. IT , p. 163, dec, ed. Bamb., 1789. era, lib. i., c. 23, lib. ii., c. 32,61, Dialog.!., 

Miek. U ^i>ii,Onens Christianus. torn, i., c. 21. Add to tbis tbe account given hf 

SIS, dec. 5cm. PcriE:«r, An account of the Dav. Clarkson^ in his Discourse on I^tor- 

Ofornment of the Christian Church for the gics, p. ?28, (of tbe French edition), of Um 

first six hundred years, p. 245, Ix>nd.. 1683, extremely corrupt state of morals among iIm 

8to. [The canon of the council was thus clergr : and in particular of the eagerness of 

ttpressed : ** Constantinopolitans civitatis the bishops to extsnd the boundaries of tbdi 

Episcopom bsbsrs oportet primstte huDorsiD aotboriljy p. 150, &c. 
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ArioMi ; but they certainly err in so doing, if they intend by an Arian, 
one who embraces the opinions taught by Ariua^ the presbyter of Alex- 
andria,(12) Feter, bishop of Alexandria, who is highly extolled by £«- 

(18) No one has with more zetl and learn- 1. Cknmicon : originaUy in two paitt , 
ing accused Eusekhu of Arianism, than Joh. thtfa'tt, a brief history of the origin and xvv- 
U CUrCj in his Epistolae Ecclesiast. annexed olntions of all nations ; simI the MteoHd, a firil 
to hit A rs Critica, ep. ii., p. 30, dec. To chronological table of the same eTents. Lit- 
hiai, add Natalis Alexander^ Hist. Eccles. tie of the original Greek remains ; but we 
N. Test., Saec. iv., Diss. xvii. All how- have the Latin translation of the «cam^ iiart, 
evmr that these and others labour to prove is, by Jerome ; which, with what could be glean* 
thai Eusebiut thought there was some dis- ed of the Greek, and considerable adwtons 
parity and a subordination among the per- from other ancient chroniclers, was published 
tons of the Godhead. And suppose this to by Jos. Scaliger, 1606, fol., and a 2d ed. by 
have been hiii opinion, it will not follow that Monu^ 1658. The entire Chronicon has 
he was an Artaiiy unless the term be taken in been preserved in an Armenian tranalation ; 
a very extensive and improper sense. It is to and was published, Armen. and Lat., with 
be lamented that so many abuse this term, notes, Venice, 1817, 3 torn. fol. 
and apply it to persons who, though in error, 2. Praparalio Eviuigeiica^ in 15 booka ; 
are very far from holding the opinions of intended to prepare the minds of pagans to 
Arius. — [Eueebiut Pamphili (ss. amiau^ embrace Christianity, by showing that tht 
^Xof) was born, probably, about the year pagan religions are absurd, and far leas wor- 
270, and at Caesarea, where he spent nearly thy to be received than the Christian. It is a 
all his life. Till about forty years of age, he learned and valuable work ; published, Gr. 
lived in great intimacy with the martyr i'atif- and Lat., by F. Vigenuy Paris, 1628, fd., 
phfiuM^ a learned and devout man of Caesa- and ainin, Cologne (Leipsic), 1688. 
roa, and founder of an extensive library there, 3. Derrumstratio Evangeiica^ in 20 booka, 
from which Eusebiut derived his vast stores of which the last 10 are lost This is an at- 
of learning. Pamphulus was two years in tempt to demonttrate the truth of the Chria- 
prison, during which Eusebiut was constant- tian religion, by aj^ments drawn from tbo 
iv with him. After the martyrdom of his Old Test., and was therefore intended espe- 
(ricnd, in the year 309, Eusebius 6cd iirst cially for the Jews. It is far less valuable 
to Tyre, and thence to Egypt, where he than the former : ed. Paris, 1628, and Co- 
lived till the persecution subsided. After logne, 16S8, fol. 

his return to Ca>sarca, about the year 314, he 4. Contra Hieroclem Liber ; in defence 

was made bishop of his own city. In the of Christianity, against the attack of that 

year 325, he attended the council of Nice, pagan philosopher. See the article HitrO' 

was appointed todelivcr the address to the em- cles, supra, p. 223, note (45). It is pub- 

peror on his entering the council, and then to lished Gr. and I^at., annexed to the Demon- 

oe sealed at his right hand, llic first draught siratio Evang., and by GoHf. OleariuSt with 

of the Niceno creed was made by him ; to the works of the two l*htlostratys, Lips , 

which however, the term dfiouaiov and the 1709, fol. 

anathemas were added by the council, and 5. Histaria Ecclesiastiea^ in 10 booka, 
not without some scruples on the part of Ew- from the birth of Christy to the death of Li- 
sebius. Afterwards Eusebius appeared to einius in 324. A most valuable treasure : 
belong to a moderate party, who could not though less full and complete, than could be 
go all lengths with either side. About the wished. Eusebius was an impartial histo- 
year 330, ho was offered the patriarchal chair rian, and had access to the best helps for 
of Antioch; which he refused, because the composing a correct history which his age 
ancient customs forbid the removal of bish- affoidcd. See Ck. Aug. Kestner, Corn- 
ops from one sec to another. He died about mentatio do Euscbii Historiae Ecclea. con- 
tbe year 340. — The opinion advanced by ditoris Aiictoritate et Fide diplomatica, aive 
Dr. Mosheimy respecting the Arianism of de ejus Fontibus et Ratione, qua cis uaus 
EusebiuSf is supported at length, by Socra- est ; Gottiiig., 1816, 4to. — This work, with 
tfs among the ancients. Hist. Eccles., 1. ii , the three following, was best edited, Gr. and 
c. 21, and by W. Catc, in his Diss, de Eu- Lat., by Valesius^ Paris, 1659 and 1671 ; 
^ebii Caesarien. Arianiamo, adv. Joh. Cler- Amsteid., 1695, and with improvements bv 
icnm ; and in his Epistola apolocret. ad eun- W. Readings Cambridge, 1720, 3 vols. foL 
dom ; both are annexed to his Historia lite- — including the other Gr. Ecclesiastical liie> 
rar. Scriptor. Ecclesiast — Of the numerous torians ; namely, Socraies, Sotomen^ TAf- 
worka of Eusebms^ the following have beer, odorei, Evagrius^ Theod^rrus Lector, and 
preserved. PkiUtiorgiMS. Those of Euscb., Soentt 
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iMus.(lB) AOianasiuSy bishop of Alexandria, famous, among other writings 
and actSy for his very strenuous opposition to the Arians,(14) BasU^^ur- 



Soiom., and Evaff., wiih the three following 
frorkfl, were translated into English, Cambr., 
1683, 1 Tol. fol. 

6. De Martyribus Palaestinae Liber : usu- 
ally appended to the eighth Book of his Hist. 
Ecclcs. It gives account of the suifcrers in 
the East and in Egypt, during the persecu- 
tion of Dioclclian, or A.D. 303-313. 

7. De Vita ConMtaniini 3Iagni, libri iv. ; 
a panej^ric, rather than a biography. 

8. Oratio de LaudibuM Conttantini ; de- 
liTcred on the emperor^s viccnnalia, A.D. 
335. 

9. Contra MarceUum, libri ii. ; composed 
by order of the council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 336, by which Marccllus was con- 
demned as a Sabellian : annexed, Gr. and 
I^t., to the Paris edition of the Praep. 
Evang., 1C2S. 

10. De EccUsiastica Theolofria, libri iii. 
This also is in confutation of Marccllus* 

Siinions; and is printed with the former, 
r. and I..at., subjoined to the Praep. Evang. 

11. De Locis Hehraicu ; a kind of Bib- 
lical Gazetteer of Palestine : edited with the 
Latin translation of Jerome ^ by Bonfrerius, 
Pan*. 1631. 

12. Expoeitio in Cantica Canlicorum ; 
ed. by Meurnus^ I^eydcn, IGl?, 4to. 

13. Vilae Prophelarum, ascribed to Eu- 
«f*., Gr. and I>at., Paris, 1580, fol., with 
Cbe Comment o( Proeopius in Isaiam. 

14. Canones sacrorum ErangeHorum : ta- 
bles showing what portions of the Gospel 
History arc narrated by one, by two, by 
ihrec, or by four Evangelists, 'i'hc Latin 
translation of Jerome was published in the 
Ortfaodoxographia, in the W orks of Jerome, 
and in Diblioth. Patrum. 

15. Apoloetae pro Oris;ene liber primus ; 
flhe other five Books arc wholly lost) ; the 
Latin translation of this, by Rufinux, is pul>- 
lishcd among the works of Jerome. 

16. Vommentani in Psahnos cl. (but all 
beyond ps. 119 is lost), published, Gr. and 
Lat.f by Montfaucon^ Collect. Nov. Gr. Pa- 
trum, torn, i., Paris, 1706, fol. 

17. Commentant in Jaaiam ; cd., Gr. tind 
I«t., hyMonifaueon, ubi supra, torn. ii. 

1^. Fonrleen Laim Essayt or Diacmireet 
•gainst Sabollianism, <Scc., were published 
by Sirmond, PjHs, 1643, 8vo, under the du- 
bious title of Eusehii Caesaricnsis Opuscu- 
le, liv. 

19. Ee!»farum prophehcarum de Chriito^ 
libri iv., (a collection and explanation of the 
O. T. pro))hecies concerning Christ)^ is said 
*« exist in MS. in the Bibliothuca Viennensis. 

10. EfutoU mi CatMtrienteM ; » letter to 



his own church, concerning the Nicene creed; 
extant, Gr. and I^t., in Socrates^ Hist. Ec- 
cles., I. i., c. 8. Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., L 
i., c. 12, el inter Opera Athanasii, torn, i., p. 
233, cd. Paris. 

Eutetnui wrote many other works which 
have not reached us : namely, de Praepar»- 
tione Ecclesiastica libri aliquot ; de Demon- 
strationo Ecclesiast. — contra Porphyriom, 
libri XXV. ; do Evan^eliorum dissonantia ; 
irepl Oeo^aveiac, libn v. ; Comment, in i. 
Epist. ad Corinth. — irepl tottikuv bvofiuruv, 
liber primus, (the first part of No. 11) ;^-dfi 
vita Pampkili^ libri iii. ; Confutationis et 
Apologia, libri ii., (probably, a defence of 
himself against the charge of Arianism) ; — 
Antiquorum Marty riorum Collect io, (said to 
be in eleven Books) ; Acta Martyrii Sti. I^- 
ciani ; Dcscriptio Basilicas Hierosolym. — De 
Festo Paschaie Liber ; Epistola ad Constan- 
tiam de imagine Christi ; Epistola ad Alex- 
andrum Ep. Alex, de Ario ; Epistola ad En- 
phrationem, (extracts from these 3 Epistles 
are found in the Acta Concilii Niceiii ii. 
Actionc 6ta) — Tr.] 

(13) Eutehiua^ Hist. Ecclcs., lib. ix., c. 
6. — {Peter succeeded Thomas in the chair 
of Alexandria, in the year 300 ; was impris- 
oned in the year 303, and whether released 
or not, before his martyrdom m 311, is un- 
certain. He is rcprcsenlcd as a very learn- 
ed, pious, and active bishop. Of his wn- 
ting]«, nothing remains but some rules re- 
spwrling penance, and other )>oints of eccle- 
siastical discipline, to be found in the col- 
lections of the ancient canons and decree^ 
of councils. — Tr.] 

(14) The accounts given of Alkanann* 
by the oriental writers, are collected by 
Eueeb. Penaudot^ in hi^ IIi5toria Patriarch. 
Alcxandrinorum, p. H3. All the works of 
AthanasiuM wore r«plcndidly published in 
three volumes folio, by the Benedictine 
monk, liernh. de Monffancon. — [Atfuinasiut 
was bom at Alexandria about the year 298. 
He had a good education, and eariy dis- 
played great strength of mind, and uncom- 
mon sagacity as a dispuunt and a man of bu- 
siness. He was ordained a deacon in 319, 
and became the confidant and chief coun- 
sellor of his bishop Alexander^ whom he ac- 
companied to the council of Nice in 325. 
In that council he was verv active, and ac- 
quired great reputation. In the year 326, 
Alexander died ; and from his recommenda- 
tion, Aikanasiut succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria, when only 27 or 28 yean old. 
For half a century, he was the beid of tbe 
orthodox party in the Aiian coBtiotmy. 
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named the Chreat, bishop of Cecsarca [in Cappadocia], who was inferior to few 
of this century in felicity of genius, skill in debate, and eloquence. (15) Cy- 

This rendered him extremely odious to the Valent made some attempts to remore him, 

Axians, and involved him in controversy and but without success. He died A.D. 373, 

•offerings nearly all his life. False accusa- aged about 75, having been a bishop 46 years, 

tions were raised against him ; and a coun- He was truly a great man, a good bishop, and 

cil was held at Cvsarca A.D. 334, before a most able, persevering, and successful de- 

which he was summoned, but would not ap- fender of the orthodox faith, in respect to 

pear. The next year, by peremptory com- the Trinity. His works are chiefly contio- 

mand of the emperor Conttanttru^ he ap- vcrsial, and in relation to that one doctrine, 

peared before the council of Tyre, and an- They consist of numerous letters and tracts, 

•wered to the charges of murder, unchastity, together with some brief expositions of the 

necromancy, encouraging sedition, oppres- Scriptures, and a Life of St. AtUkony. His 

aive exactions of money, and misuse of four Orations, or Discourses, sffainst the 

church property. Though his defence was Arians, and his Discourse against the paeans. 

Sod, he could not obtain justice ; and ho which are his largest works, were traiiMated 

srefore fled to Constantinople, imploring into English by Sam, Parker^ and printed at 

the protection of the emperor. Here a coun- Oxford, 1713, 2 vols. 8vo. His works, Gr. 

cil was assembled in 336, and a new charge and liSt., two volumes in 3 parts, were best 

falsely preferred against him, namely, that he published by Monifaucon, Paris, 1698 ; and 

prevented the shipments of com from Alex- Padua, 1777, fol. But a great nomber of 

andria to Constantinople. He was unjustly letters, tracts, comments, and narratives, the 

condemned, and banished to Troves in Bel- production of subsequent agdi, are falsely 

gium. Ariut died that year, and Cmistan- ascribed to him, and printed with his works. 

Hng the Great the year following. In the Among these, beyond all question, is the 

year 338, the sons of Constantine allowed creed, quicunque vult, falsely called the 

Athanasiun to return to Alexandria. He Aihanasian Creed. See Ctfvr, Historia Lit- 

immediately began to displace Arians, and tcrar., i., p. 189. Oudin^ de Scri})tor. Ec- 

to recall the churches to the faith. Dis- clcs., tom. i., p. 312. Fabriciust Biblioth. 

turbances ensued ; i4/A(inasiu« was again ac- Gr, vol. v., p. 297. MorUfauam^ Prsef. ad 

cused ; and he made application to the bp. Opp. Athanasii ; and Schroeckh^ Kirchen- 

of Home for aid. In 341, the council of gesch., vol. xii., p. 93-252. Also Gibbon't 

Antioch decreed, that no bishop who had Decline and Fall of the Horn. Empiro, ch. 

been deposed by a council, ought ever to xxi., vol. ii , p. 258-275. ch. xxiii., p. 355, 

return to his sec ; and on this ground, the d:c., ch. xxiv., p. 406, dec, ed. 182is, in 6 

see of Alexandria was declared vacant, and vols. 8vo. — Tr.] 

one Gr^^ary of Cappadocia appointed to it. (15) His works are published by the 
Gregory took forcible possession of it, and Benedictine monk, Julian Gamier^ IParis, 
Athanastus fled to Homo for protection. [1721-1730], 3 vols. fol. [Am/ was bom 
A provincial council held tlierc, acquitted at Cacsarca in Cappadocia, about A.D« 329, 
him on all the charges of his adversa- and died archbinhop of that church, A.D. 
ries; and three years after, A.D. 344, a 379, act. 50. His 6rst instruction in reli- 
much larger council held at Sardica, did the gion was from his grandmother Maerina, a 
same. In 347, after an exile of 7 or 8 hearer and admirer of Grrgory ThaumatuT" 
years, Athanasiua was pennittcd by the gus. His father, wliose name was Bturi/, 
Arian emperor ConslantiuSy to return to his instructed him in the liberal arts. Thence 
see. But in 350, on the death of Conslans^ he went to Constantinople or to Capearea*tn 
be was again accused and persecuted. Con- Palestine, and studied under Lifumitui, the 
*lantius caused him to be condemned in a philosopher and rhetorician. Next he stn- 
council at Aries in 354. and at the council died at Athens, under Himerius and Proat' 
of Milan in 355. Alhanasius concealed resius^ having Gregory Naz. and Julian the 
himself at Alexandria two years, and then a[)Ostatc, for fellow-students in language, el- 
retired among the hermits of Eir>pt, till the oquence, |K)etr)', history, and philosophy, 
death of ConstarUiut in 361. In this retire- In the year 355, he returned to Capfiadocia, 
ment, he wrote most of his best works. On taught rhetoric a short time*, and then re- 
the accession o( Julian, in 301, he returned tired for 13 years to a monastery in Pontus. 
to his flock. But the next year, the pagans From this time he became a most rioid as- 
joining the Arians, induced Julian to banish cctic, and a very zealous monk. He found- 
oim again. But Julian died the same year, ed several monasteries, and composed rul«>s 
and Alhanasius returned immediately to his and regulations for monks. In 363 ho wu 
MO. In the year 367, the Arian emperor called to Ccsarea, and ordained a presbytor : 
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fUhu, Inshop or Jerusalem, has left us aomo catechetical discourses, which be 
delivered at Jerusalem ; but many suspect him of intimacy with the SemU 
ajiBn3.(16) John, for his eloquence sumained Cktyaotbm, a man of ge- 
nius, who presided over the church of Antioch and that of Conatantinople, 
and has left us various specimens of his eruditiou, among which his pub. 
lie discourses which he delivered with vust applause, stand coDBpicuous.(17) 

tba iwTl yeu, Tilling mil wilh hli biihop, 335, ind pnubrler, perbipt 3 •fttit iftai. 

Kiuthtu, he Klireil to hii moraileiy, but On the dnth of Mtximat ths tnihop, Cjr- 

wu MKMi recdicd bj iha btihop. Hewu ii wu niied to the epigcDpa] dwir. Bat 

I now ■ verj populir and » fGcienI ptijMber. (he Arian conlBHenj, uid bii conteil with 

On the death of u^hbiabop Etaebiur, in the Aeaciiu ot Cnaarea respecting the prioci- 

jcw 370, BmmI wm niaed to tbc arehiepia- ty of ihcir epiacopal aeea, caosed bun t» 

lOpal cbtir. He (till dreued and li?edlike tie twice depoeed, (A,D. 357 or 358, and 

a monk, but wai a moat actiie and efli- 3601, and to be expelled fitim hii lee bj 

eient biatiop. Heicformed ihc monlaoriho tbe emperor Valiiu in 387. But h* ro- 

clergj, ealahliabed rigid diacipline in the tUmcd arier abort inlerral* (b his charge; 

cburcbci, pTomoted orlbodoiy and harmony artd from 378, aat peaceably in his chair, till 

ia tbat jamng age, eatabliriied almshousea bis death A.D. 386. — He appears to han 

far the sick and indigenl ; and died triampb- twen truly orthodox, though not diapoaed to 

aBlly,nilbelirat of January, 379. Eulocfiei eo to citremea. {TTutidortl, Hiit. Eccles,, 

of hiin were compoaed by Grrgory Nai., \. ii , c. IS, and 1, T., c. 9 ) Of his works, 

Origery Nysien, (who waa hia brother), we ha«e S3 Lecturea to Catechnmena ; Iba 

Efkratm Syrua, and AiUBhyl-xkiu*. He finl 18, on the creed of his church, (which 

was a fine belles letliea Ktolar, an elegant was iciy nearly the aame willi what we call 

■nier, and a good ressoncr. Hia works the Apostles' Creed), and the olber 5, lo 

that remain are numerous, consisting of near the newly bsptiied, on (ho ordinances, bap- 

« hundred discourse*, aermona. and homitiea, lism. chrism' (or confitmalion), and the 

3S5 epislica, Taiions ascetic tracti, contro- Lord's Supper. These leelures, though 

versial pieces, a liturgy, &c. One of hi" wnilen when Cjfri/ was a youne man, arid 

best piece* is, hia treatise on tbc person only a prcabyter, about the year 348 or 349, 

and office* of tbc Holy Spirit. He it un- are an mvaluablc treasure to us ; as ihrj 

n|aal in his iierformanccs, and comes much are thp most complete system of theology, 

nort of Chn/iiuloni aa an orator. Yet his and moat circumstantial account of the rito* 

ealhasiasm, his Heiibilily of atyle, and hia of the church, which haro rcarhi'd un from 

clear and cogent reaxonmg. notwithstanding ao early an ago. They are plain, didactic 

the gloomy austerity of tua monatiic char- treatise*, well ad^lrd lo the object liir 

aelcr. entitle him to that hiph rank among which they were written. Sec T:irhiratr, 

At ancient cbr|^, which haa cTcr been as- de Ctaria Vet. Eccl. Oraloribua. Comments 

aignnl bin. See Gad/ Hrrmml. Vic dc S. tin lii , Lips . 1831. 4to. Besides these tec- 

Baaile 1e Grand. Arcbev^ue dc Crsan^-e en tures, a letter of fais to the emperor Con- 

Cappadoce, el cclle de R. Grc^ira de Na- tfanfiiu, giving account of a marvellous ap- 

lianir, Archc*. dc Constantinople, Paris, pearsnco of a luminous cross in the beav- 

IS79, S (Ola. 410. FairiciuM, Bibliolh. Or., ens, A.D. 351 ; and a discourse he dclivei^ 



ii.,p.M,&c, Ju/. Gomttr, Vita Sti. ed at Tyre; are prei 

. prefixed lo the 3d vol. of hia Onp. Hislor. I.ilterar. TinU . , 

, Paria, 1730; and Sfkronkk. Kir- irs Works ^ and SrArorrtA. Kirchengeich^ 



Afi/iur'f Cbnrcb rol. lii., p. 343-*44.— Tr 1 

Hiatory, cent i(,, rh. S3. For hia charac- (17) For tho best edition of ihe entire 

ler a* a pulpit orator, <ee Brrni. EKhtn- works of tliii most elegant and Rifted man, 

Irrg, Gcsch. dcr RcligionaTOttnp. p. 150 in II (13] large folio volumes, we are in- 

-t«. Jena. IT8S, Svd. and J. W. SchmUt, debled totbe industry of /kmh it .Vcnit- 

Anleitung lum popoliircn Ksnieliortrag, pi. /nucoii, [Paris. 1718-38.— J«An CliTyioileai 

ill., p. 87-90. ad 3. Jena, ISnO, Bvo.— Tr] was the son of a respeclablc miliisrv genile- 

(IS) The later editions of his work*, are, man of Antioch in Svria, named SrraitJut. 

in England, by TAd IHiUr: [Oxford. 1703, He waa bom in the year 3.'>4. ami Inst hi* 

U ] and in Kranre, by the Benediclino An- fitber in hi* childhood. Eariy displaying 

gatl. Toullit, [I'sns. 1730, fol, —Cyni i* marks of uncommon genius, bis moihcr jlii- 

Hp^ioaed to have been bom at Jerusalem (Ahm. a pioua and exceltenl woman. pn>- 

■bsnl Um year 315. Ha waa made dea- cured for him (he best ingtrociers in aB 

•i» in the ehureb of Jemaakia dwal A.D. braachas of leanins. After qiendiaf IhiM 

Vol. I.— U b 
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Epiphatuust bishop of Salamina in Cyprus, has described the various sects 
of Christians, as far di^wn as his own times, in a large volume ; which 

however contains many defects and misrepresentations, arising firom the 
credulity and ignorance of the author.(18) Gregory of Nazianzum, and 

ya&ra in the family, and under the religious exile. — ** When driven from the city, I cared 
instruction of Mcletius the bishop of Anti- nothing for it. But I said to myself, if the 
och, he attended the schools of lAbanhtSt empress wishes to banish me, let her banirii 
in rhetoric, of Andragathias, in philosophy, me : — the earth is the Lord's, and the ful- 
and of Carteriut and Diod4fnis, (aftcrwanis ness thereof. If she would saw me in sim- 
bishop of Tyre), in sacred literature, who dor, let her saw me in sunder : — I have /•«• 
taught him to construe the scriptures literal- iah for a pattern. If she would plunge me 
'y. Distinguished as a scholar, he was also in the sea : — I remember Jonah, ff abe 
early pious ; and about the age of twenty, would thrust me into the fiery furnace : — I 
embracing a monastic life, he retired to the see the three children enduring that. If she 
mountains and spent four years in the soci- would cast me to wild beasts : — I call to 
ety of an aged nermit, and two years more mind Daniel in the den of lions. If she 
in a solitary cave. Nearly worn out by his would stone me, let her stone me : — I have 
austerities, he was obliged to return to An- before me, Stephen the protomartyr. If she 
tioch, where he was made a deacon in 381, would take my head from me, let her take 
and commenced author at the age of 26. it: — I have JoAn the Baptist. If she would 
Five years after he was ordained a presby- deprive me of my worialy goods, let her do 
ter. and began td preach. During twelve it : — naked came I from my mother's womb, 
years he wrote and delivered an immense and naked shall I return. An apostle has 
number of sermons, orations, and homilies, told me, * God respecteth not man*s per- 
In A.D. 398, he was made patriarch of Con- son ;* and * if I yet pleaded men, I should 
stantinople, and in that station laboured and not be the ser\'ant of Christ.* And Dawid 
preachea incessantly. But his life was too clothes me with armour, saying, * I will speak 
austere, his preaching too pungent, and his of thy testimonies before kings, and will not 
discipline too strict, for that corrupt nictrop- be ashamed.' *' — The works of Chrysostcm, 
olis. The empress, the lax clergy, and (including some falsely ascribed to him), 
many courtiers combined against him. In consist of about 350 sermons and orations, 
the year 403, he was summoned before an on a great variety of subjects and occasions ; 
irregular council, to answer to 46 frivolous about 620 homilies, or exegetical discourses, 
or false charges ; and rcfusinir to appear, lie on diflforent books of the Old and New Tee- 
was condemned, deposed, and banislicd, for tumcnls ; and about 250 letters ; together 



contumacy. But his f>eop1c wore so tumiil 
tuous, that his enemies were compelled to 
recall him. The next year, liowcver, A.D. 
404, he was forciblv removed to Cucusus 



with i^cveral tracts on monasticism, and a 
treatise on the Priesthood^ in six Books. 
I'hcrc is also a Liturgy which bears his 
name, being that used at Constantinople, 



in Armenia, to the unspeakable grief of all and which perhaps received some alterations 

good men. Here he suffered extremely, from his hand. — For an account of his life 

his health failed, and being removed to Pi- and writings, see Cavc^ Histor. Litteraria ; 

tyus in Colchis, he died on the road thither, Tillcmont^ Memoires— a I'Hist. Eccles., 

the 14th of September, 407, aged 52 years torn, xi., p. 1-405, 547-626. Schrocckh, 

and 8 months. For overpowering popular Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 245-490. Mont- 

eloquence, Chrysostom had no equal among fawon^ 0pp. Chrj'sost., tom. liii., p. 1-177. 

the fathers. His discourses show an inex- For the sentiments, character and influence 



liaustible richness of thought and illustration, 
of vivid conception, and striking imagery. 
His style is elevated, yet natural and clear. 
He tran.sfuses his own glowing thoughts and 



of the man, see A. Neander^t Johannes 
Chr}-so!^tom. und die Kirche in dessen Zeit- 
alter. Beriin, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo.— Tr.] 
(18) His works, with a I^atin translation 



emotions into all his hearers, seemingly and notes, were published by the Jesuit, Di- 

without effort, and without the power of re- onys. Petaviusy [Paris, 1622, 2 vols. fol. 

sistance. Yet he is sometimes too florid, and Cologne (Lips ). 1682]. His life is 

he uses some false ornaments, he accumu- given in a good sized volume, by Jo.. Gerva- 

lates metaphors and illustrations, and carries «tujr, Paris, 1738, 4to. [Epiphaniujt, of 

both his views and his figures too far. The Jewish extract, was boni at Hrzanduea^ a 

spirit of the man, and some idea of his style, village near Kleulhero|)olis, some twenty 

may be learned from the following literal miles from Jerusialem, about the year 310. 

translation of a paragraph in one of his pri- He became a monk in early life, visited 

•vmte lettera to a friend, written during his Eg}'pt, fell into the toils of the Gmwtiee^ 
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Grtgory of Nyssa, obtained much renown among the theologians and dis*. 

patants of tliat age ; and their works show, that they were not unworthy to 
be hold in estimation.(19) But after iigcs would have prized them higher, 

etca{icdt was intimate with St. Antony; Paris, 1609, 1630, and Colojgne (Lipt.X 
and returning to Palestine in his 20th year, 1690, 2 vols. fol. His works, as here pnb- 
about 330, became a disciple of //i/anon, lished, consist of about 60 Orations, or Scr^ 
established a monastery near his native vil- mons ; near 250 Epistles ; and about 140 
lage, called Andent Ad, where he lived more poems. Besides these, Muratori has pab- 
than thirty years. He read much, and was lished 228 Epigrams and short poems of his ; 
ordained a presbyter over his monastery. In ia his Anecdota Gr., p. 1-117, Petay., I708i, 
the year 367, he was made archbishop of 4to. Some of the orations are violent at- 
Canslaniia (formerly StUamia) in Cyprus, tacks upon Arians and others ; nuny othera 
but still livc«l by monastic rules. — He en- arc eulogies on his friends and on monks; 
gaged in all the controversies of the times, and a few are discourses on practical sub- 
was an active and popular bishop, for 36 jects. Of the poems, one of the lonsest ie 
years, and regarded as a great saint, and an account of his own life. Most of them 
worker of miracles. In 876, he was at An* were written after he retired from public 
tioch, on the Apollinarian heresy ; and in life, and are of a religious character, but of 
382. at Rome, on the Mcletian controversy, no great merit as specimens of genius. As 
He had a long and fierce contest with John an orator Gregory Naz. ia considered supe- 
bishop of Jerusalem, respecting Origcnism^ rior to Batil^ for strength and grandeur, tie 
which he regarded with strong abhorrence, also possessed a fertile imagination. But he 
His friend Tkeopkiluf^ bishop of Alexandria, has little method, and he abounds in false 
havmg expelled some monks from Egypt, on ornament. — He was bom about the year 325. 
the charge of OrigeniMm, in the year 401, His father, who was also named Gregory ^ 
Eptpkamus held a provincial council of Cy- was bishop of Kazianzum in Cappadocia (or 
pms, against that error ; and as the expelled about 45 years, from A.D. 329 to 374. His 
monks fled to Constaniinoplo, Epiphamu* mother Nonna^ like the mother of Samuel, 
(bllowcd them in 402, intending to coerce devoted her son to the Lord before he was 
Chryaoatum into a condemnation of those bom. His education was begun at Cssarea 
monks and of Origenism. But his enter- in Cappadocia, continued at Ccsarea in Pal- 
iirise wholly failfd, and he died on his way estine and st Alexandria, and completed at 
liome, A.D. 403, aged above 90 years. He Athens, st the a^re of 30, A.D. 355. He 
became an author when turned of 60. His wss at Athens about five years ; and there 
first work, Anchoraiun^ {The Anchor), was commenced that intimacy with Hani the 
wntten A.D. 374 ; to teach the world gen- Croat, which lasted through hfc. On his 
uine Christianity, in opposition to the prevail- return to Nazianzuin, in356, be was baptized* 
ing and especially the Arian heresies. Soon and betook himself to a retired and studious 
after he composed his great work contra oc- hfe, for which he always manifested a strong 
toafftrUa Haereses^ in 3 Books, divided into predilection. In 361, his father compelled 
7 parts or tomi. Ho also made an Epitome him to receive ordmation as a presbyter ; 
of this work ; and v^TOte a treatise on (scrip- and tlic next year he preached his firat scr- 
ture) Weights and Measures ; a Letter to mon. On the death oi Julian, who had been 
Jokn bishop of Jerusalem ; another to Je- his fellow-student at Athens, he compoeed 
romr ; and some other works of little value, two invectives against him. His friend, 
h IB fttid. he understood five languages. He- archbishop Basil, in the year 372, offered 
brew. Syriac, (Egyptian, Greek, and Latin, him the bisliopric of Sasima, which he re- 
liis Iraniing wss great, his judgment rash, fus4*d with indignation, on account of his 
and his credulity and mistakes very abun- aversion to public life. Yet he afterwards 
itnt. — See Cave, Histor. Litterar., p. 231- conitented to be ordained as asftiatant to his 
134 ; and Srhroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. x., aged father, on condition of not being obliged 
fi 1-100. — Tr.] to succeed him. Soon after the death ofoie 
(19) Tolerable editions of the writings of father, in 374, he retired to Selcucia, and 
both these men, were published in France, spent throe years in obscurity. In 379. be- 
dnrins the 17th century ; but better editions inj; prcuscd Ixiyond the powor of r«*sistance, 
are anticipated from tlie 13enedictines. [Af- he went to (.Constantinople to preach to the 
tfr long delay, the first vol. of the expected remnant of the orthodox there His success 
Benodiciine edition of GrfgoryA'a:i4i«i£«»V in convi rtini; Arians was here ^fry great: 
w»rks appeared at Paris in 1778, edited by and he was so popular, that the general coon- 
Ckmemeet, large fol. Of the old editions, cil of Constantinople, and the emperor Tkf 
IW beat ie that 4^ BUltMS^ Or. and Lat., od9aiuM, constnined him to accept the path 
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if they had been less attached to Origenisniy and more free from the fidie 
eloquence of the sophists. Among the Syrians^ Ephraim has glTen im. 
mortality to his name by the sanctity of his life, and by a great number of 
writings, in which he confutes heretics, explains the scriptures, and treats 
on religious duties.(20) Among those of whom but few works have readu 
ed us, arc, Famphylus, the martyr and intimate friend of Euscbius ;(21) 



■rcba) chair of that metropolis. But before 
the conncil rose, it being objected to him, 
thit it wu irregular for a bishop to be trans- 
ferred from one see to another, be gladly re- 
signed. Returning to Nazianzum, he dis- 
charged the episcopal functions there for a 
short time. But in ^3, he retired altogeth- 
er from public life, and after about seven 
rears spent chiefly in writing religious poetry, 
be closed life, about A.D. 390. See Cave, 
Histor. Litteraria ; and Sckroeckk, Kirchen- 
gesch., Tol. xiii., p. 268-468. 

Gregory, bishop of Ny*M in Cappadocia, 
and younger brother of BomU the Great, was 
piobably bom about 331, at Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia. Of his early education little is 
iuown. He was no monk, and at first 
arerse from the ministry. He was made 
bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, about the 
year 372. But soon siter he was driven 
from his see, by the persecution of the Ari- 
ans, and for several years, travelled from 
place to place. In 378 he returned to his 
see. Afterwards, he was much employed 
on councils, and was greatly esteemed by 
the orthodox, llio council of Antioch, 379, 
appointed him to visit the churches in Ara- 
bia, and restore order there. On his wsy he 
visited Jerusalem, and was disgusted with 
the profligate morals there. In the year 
381, he wrote his groat work, against Euno- 
mius the Arian, in xiii. Books, which pro- 
cored him great reputation. At the gen- 
eral council of Antioch, in the same year, 
he is reported to have made the new draught 
of the ^ficene creed, which was afterwards 
universally adopted by the orthodox. He 
was also at the council of Constantinople in 
894, and probably died not long after. He 
was a man of considerable acumen, a zeal- 
ous poletnic, and an extravagant orator. His 
works consist of polemic discourses and 
treatises, orations, eulogies, letters and hom- 
ilies ; and were published, Or. and Lat., by 
Pronto le Due, Paris, 1615, 2 vols, fol., to 
which Gretter added a third vol., Paris, 1618. 
The 3 vols, were reprinted, but less correctly, 
Paris, 1038, fol. A better edition has long 
been desired. See Cave, Histor. Litter., 
and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. xiv., p. 
8-147.— Tr.] 

(20) An elaborate account is given of him, 
bv Job. Sknan Asteman, in his Biblioth. 
OriMHaL Vaticana, torn, i., p. 24, 6ui. The 



English published several of his woika, hi 
Greek, at Oxford [by Edw.ThwaUes, 171M» 
fol.] The same were published in a Latio 
translation by Gerh. Vouiut, [Rome, 1589> 
97, 3 vols, fol.] His works were publiabed 
in 8yriac« a few years since, at Kome, bj 
Sfeph. Euod. A»seman, [Six volumes in 
all ; vol i., ii., iii., Gr. and Lat., 1782-43- 
46 ; vol.«iv., v., vi., Syriac and Lat., 1737<- 
40-43, fol. — Epkraim %rus, a monk and 
deacon of the church at Nisibia in northern 
Syria, was bom and spent his whole life in * 
and near that city. When elected biahop 
there, he feigned himself deranged and ab- 
sconded, to avoid promotion. He waa a 
most ardent devotee of monkeiy, a man of 
genius, and a prolific writer. His wocka 
consist of essays and sennons, chiefly on the 
monastic and moral virtues, commentariea 
on nearly the whole Bible, and hymns and 
prayers. A few of his essays are polemic. 
All his works were written in Syriac, and 
were so popular in Syria as to be read in 
public after the Scriptures, and being early 
translated into Greelc, were held in higfa ea- 
timation in that age. It is said, his hymna 
and prayers are still used in the Syriac 
churches. He died A.D. 378. See /a- 
romCf de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 115. Sat<h 
men, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 16. TTutoith 
ret, Hist. Eccles., ii., c. 30, and iv., 29. 
Schroeckhj Kirchengesch., vol. viii., 265, 
dec, and xv., 527, dec. Milner*s Church 
History, cent, iv., ch. 21. — Tr.] 

(21) [Pamphylut, a' presbyter of Csaarea 
in Palestine, was bom at Berytus, studied 
under Pierius of Alexandria, and spent his 
life at Cesarea. He was a learned, benevo- 
lent, and devout roan, and a great promoter 
of theological learning. He procured an ex- 
tensive theological library, which he gavo to 
the church of Cesarea. Most of the works 
of Origen, he transcribed with his own hand, 
and particularly the corrected copy of the 
Septuagint in Origen*s Hexapla. One of 
these transcripts, P. D. Huet states, ia still 
in possession of the Jesuits of Clermon*. 
He wrote a vindication and biography of 
Origen, in 5 Books, to which Eusebius added 
a sixth Book. The whole are lost, except 
a I^tin tranllation of Book first, made by 
Rufinus. During the persecution be was 
imprisoned two years, and th^n put to death. 
Eu9€hiu$t his great admiiar, wfot« lua lifii 
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Dhdorus of Tarsus ;(22) Hatius of Corduba ;(23) EustaMut of Anti. 
och ;(24) IHdymus of Alexandria ;(25) AmphUochius of Iconium ;(26) Pal^ 

m iii. Books, which are lost. See Jerome, together with his libri riu. eoiUr€ jlriaiuw, 
ifb Scriptor. fllustr.. c. 77. Eu*eiiu*t Hist, rendered him extremely obnoxious to th# 
Eceles., 1. vi., c. 33. Cswe, Historia Litter sbettors of Arianism, who procured his con- 
nr. — Tr.} demnation iw one of their coancils, about 
(SS) [Dioionu, or Theodanu, bishop of the year 330. EuMUUkius appealed in Ttia 
Tbtv^, was head of a monastic school and to the emperor, Corutanline the Great : he 
a presbyter at Antioch, where he had Chry- was banished to Trajanopolis in Thrace, 
assfom for a pupil. He became bishop of where he died about the year 360. Hia 
Tarsus in 378, sat in the general council at only entire works now extant, are his treatiat 
Constantinople 381, and was succeeded at on the Witch of Endor, in opposition to Or^ 
Tarsus by Pkaierius A.D. 394. He was a geti, and a short address to the eonperor, d^ 
learned man, and a voluminoua, though not Tivered at the council of Nice. These, to- 
ao elegant, writer. His works were chief- gether with a treatise on the Hexaemeron, 
ly scientific and controversial, in opposition which is ascribed to him, were published by 
to errorists and unbelievers, and explanato- Leo. AUatnu, Lyons, 1639, 4to. What re- 
ly of the Scriptures, which be construed lit- mains of his viii. Books a^^ainst the Ariana, 
eraliy. None of his works remain entire ; was published by FabricnUf Biblioth. Gr^ 
bat abstracts and numerous extracts are vol. viii., p. 170, 6lc, He was highly ee- 
praaervcd by Photiua and others. See Sui' teemed by the orthodox of his times. See 
ittM, voce ktoSupo^, Socratet, H. E., vi., Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 86. CkriH 
8. Sotomen^ H. E., viii., 2. Theodo- sostom, Laudatio Eustathii, 0pp. Chiysosl., 
rU, H. £., iv., 25. Jerome, de Scriptor. lorn, ii., p. 603. jl^iUiMinM, Epist. ad Sol 
Illostr., c. 119. Cave, Histor. Litterar. itarios. Cove, Histor. Litterar. Du Pin 
pMbncnu, Biblioth. Gr , vol. viii., p. 358, Biblioth. des Autcurs Eccles., vol. iii. 
Ac. TiliemotU, Memoircs — k THist. £c- FahnciuMt ubi supra, p. 166, 6lc., and 
des., tome viii., p. 558, dec, 802, dec. Schroeekhj Kirchengesch., vol. v., p. 275, 
SckroeckK Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 247- dtc. — Tr.'\ 
251 .—Tr] ' (25) [Dufymia, a learned monk of Alez- 

(23) [Hotius, bishop of Corduba in Spain, andria, and nead of the catechetic school 
was bom about the middle of the preceding there, was the preceptor of Jerome and /bc- 
ceotury, became a bishop before the end of fimu. He lost his eyesight when young, 
k, and sst in the council of Illibcris, A.D. yet became very conspicuous as a scholar ana 
105. He was chief counsellor, in ccclesias- a theoloffian. He was bom before the year 
Cical affairs, to Constanline the Great; who 311, and was alive A.D. 392, then more 
eommoned him to the council of Aries in than 83 years old. Of his numerous works, 
314, and sent him to Egypt, to settle the only three have resched us ; namely, de 
feligiotis disputes of that country in 324. Spiritu Sancto Liber, preserved in a Latin 
He stood at the head of the council of Nice translation ot Jerome, (inter 0pp. Hieronymi, 
in 325 ; and presided in that of Sardica in torn, iv., pt. i., p. 493, dec). Scholia on the 
947. By the Arian Council of Sirmium canonical Epistles, also in a Latin translation. 
J66, he was banished, when near a hundred Both thette are given in the Biblioth. Patr., 
years old; and unable to resist, he now tom. v., p. 320, 338. Liber adversus Man- 
iigned an artfully- drawn Arian creed ; and ichaeos ; Gr. and I^t., in CombeJU, Aucta- 
md A.D. 361, having lived more than 100 rium novisa. Biblioth. Patr., pt. ii., p. 21, 
years, and been a bishop during about 70. dec. Besides these, he wrote commentahea 
no^Lng written by him remains, except an on the greater part of the Bible ; and, de 
epistle to the emperor C<m«/aii/iu#, preserved Trinitste lib. iii.; contra Arianos libri ii. ; 

S' AtkMnMtnu, in his Historia Arianor. ad and a comment on the four Books of Origtm 

onacbos. Sec Cave, Histor. Litterar. de Principiis, in defence of OrigttCt senti- 

TdUmmU, Memoires — & THist. Eccles., ments. See Jerome, de Scriptor. lUustr., 

tome vii.. p. 300-321, and Fabricius, Bib- c. 109; and Caiv, Historia Utteraria.— TV.] 

both. Gr. vol. viii., p. 399. — TV.] (26) [Amphilochiue, after being a civil 

(24) [.^itf/a/Am«, anativeof SideinPam- magistrate, and living a while with Bant 
ehylia, was bishop of Beaea (now Aleppo) and Gregory Naz. in their monastery, was 
IB Syris. and promoted to the patriarchate made bishop of Iconium in Lycsonia, about 
of Antioch l*v the council of Nice, .A.D. the year 370 or 375. He sat' in the second 
nS. He haa previously distinguished him- gen. council at Constantinople, A.D. 381; 
eilf as an opposer of Ananism ; and in that and in the same year, waa appointed bjr the 

he acted a eoospieaoiia part. Thia, emperor TVeteiiit, i m pec l or of ihe cMfj 
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ladiuSf autlior of the Latmac History ;(27) Maeanus, senior and junior ;(28) 



in the diocese of Asia. Two years afier, 
wishing to persuade the emperor to enact 
Mverer laws against the Arians, he appeared 
in his presence, without showing respect to 
his son, the ^oung Arcadius. At this the 
•mperor was indignant. The bishop replied : 
*' Sire, are you onended because indignity is 
offered to your son ! Then, be assured, 
God must abhor those who treat his Son with 
disrespect.** The argument was irresistible ; 
•od the emperor granted his request. He 
probably died A.D. 395. Ten short pieces, 
chiefly orations, and various fragments, were 
pablished as his works, (though most of them 
ue of dubious origin), by Comhefis, Gr. and 
Lat., Paris, 1644, fol., including the works 
of Methodius Patarens. and Andreas Crcten- 
sis. A few other tracts arc extant under his 
name \ and a considerable number mentioned 
by tbe ancients, cannot now be found. See 
FtibriciySf Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., p. 500- 
fi07. Oudin, Commentar. de Scriptor. £c- 
desiast., tom. ii., p. 216, dec. Cum, His- 
tor. Litterar., and Schroeckk^ Kirchengcsch., 
vol. xii.. p. 67-70.— Tr.] 

(27) [Palladius of Galatia, born A.D. 
368, at the age of 20 went to £g>'pt, to get 
a practical knowledge of monkery. After 
residing among the monkcrof Egypt several 
years, his health failed, and he returned to 
Palestine, still leading a monastic life. In 
the year 400, going to Bithynia, Chrysostom 
ordained him hp. of Hcllenopolia, which he 
afterwards exchanged for Aspona in Galatia. 
Ailcr the fall of Chrysostom in 404, Palladi- 
us was banished, and died in exile about A.D. 
431. His great work was composed about 
the year 420, and contains the history of the 
principal monks of his own times, with many 
of whom he was personally acquainted. Be- 
ing written at the request of Lausus^ tbe cm- 
peror*s lord of the bedchamber, it was called 
Historia Lausiaca. It is the honest state- 
ment of a credulous monk, who almost adored 
the heroes of his story. Several Latin edi- 
tions have been published. In Greek it ap- 
Deared, Lugd. Bat., 1616, 4to ; and Gr. and 
Lat. in the Auctar. Biblioth. Patr., Paris, 
1624, tom. ii., p. 893-1053, fol., and in Bib- 
lioth. Patr., Paris, 1624, tom. xiii.— The oth- 
er works ascribed to him are. Dialog dc 
Vita S. Joh. Ckrysostomi, inter Palladium 
Ep. Hellenopolitanum et Theodonim eccle> 
•iae Romanae diaconum, (extat inter 0pp. 
Chrysost.)f and de gentibus Indiae ct Brach- 
mambus Liber. — See Fahriciusy Biblioth. 
Gr, vol. ix., p. 2, &c. Du Pin, Biblioth. 
dea Auteurs, dec. Care, Historia Litterar. 
TiUtmmU, M^moires— d THist Eccles^ 
vol l, p. 600, dec.— 7r.} 



(28) iMaeerius senior, or the Great, called 
the Egyptian Maearius, a native of The- 
bais, was bom A.D. 308, early addicted him- 
self to a monastic life, at the age of thirty 
retired to the wilderness of Scetis and tho 
mountains, JVt/rto, where he Uved a hermit 
for 60 years. He became a presbyter at tht 
age of 40, and died at the age of 90, A.D. 
391. Much is related of his austerities, his 
virtues, his wisdom, and his miracles. To 
him are ascribed, and it is probable correctly, 
seven opuscula and fifty homilies or dis- 
courses ; all upon practical and experimen- 
tal reliffion ; editeo, last, by J. G. Prilius, 
Gr. and I^t., Lips., 1714, 2 vols, in one, 
12ino, p. 285 and 666. — Macariu* junior, 
called the Alexandrian Macarius, because 
ho was born snd spent the first part of hia 
life at Alexandria, was crontemporary with 
Macarius senior, with whom he is often coo- 
founded. Ho was bom about A.D. 304, 
pursued traffic some years, became a monk, 
retired to the wilderness of Scetis, was bap- 
tized at 40, became a presbyter, headed a 
numerous band of monks in the mountains of 
Nitria, and died about A.D. 404, ased lOD 
years. He was no less distinguished for hia 
virtues and his miracles, than the other Ma- 
carius. Both copied after St. Antonius, both 
were hermits, inhabited the same region of 
country, and lived at the same time. But 
the senior Macarius was unsocial, especially 
with strangers ; whereas the younger was 
very affable, and often visited the city Alex* 
audria ; whence he was called TroXirtxoc, Mc 
citizen. Tlie younger wrote nothing, but a 
single letter to his disciples. The code of 
30 monastic rules, ascribed to him, was 
probably the production of a later ago. Both 
are mentioned by most of tho contemporary 
writers, as Jerome^ Rufinus^ Socrates^ So- 
som^n, and especially Palladius^ (Lausiac 
History, c. 19, 20), who was a disciple oi the 
younger Macarius. But their history is lit- 
tle more than an account of their rules of life^ 
their conversations, their miraculous deeds, 
the admiration in which they were held, and 
the crowds of visiters and disciples which 
attended them. See Socrates^ Hist. £ccl., 
I. iv., c. 23. Palladius^ Hist. Lausiaca, c 
19,20. i?u/nM.», VitaePatnim^c. 28. Ca;^ 
sianus de Coenobior. Institut., I. v., c. 41, 
and Collat., v., c. 12. iv., c. 3, xxiv., c. 13 
Sozomen^ Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 14, 1. ti., 
c. 29. Theodoret, Hist. Eccles.. 1. iv., c. 
21. Tillcmcnt, Memoircs— a THist. Ec- 
cles., tom. viii., p. 243, 264, 357. Fahi' 
niM, Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., p. 491, 
Cave, Histor. Littorar. — Tr.] 
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ApolUnariSj senior ;(29) and a few other8,(dO) are most frequently men- 
tioned on account of their learning and their achievements. 

(29) lApoUifuiriSf or ApoUinarius^ aenior, more than 100 years. To him is attribotod 
waa bom at Alexandria, taught grammar at the Epitome of the LiTes of the Prophetai 
BetytuSf and at Laodicea in Syria, where he Apostlea, and the 70 Diaciples of Christ ; •!• 
became a presbyter. Ho associated with tant in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, iii., p. 4tl. 
EwifiktanuM the sophist, a pagan, and attend- See Cave^ Historia Litterar. 

ed his lectures ; for which, both he and his AUxanAer^ bishop of Alexandria^ A J). 

son, the youn^r Apollinaris, were excom* 312-325, famous as beginning the controvcr- 

nunicated. But repenting, they were re- sy with Arius, who was his presbvter. Of 

stored. In the year 362, when the emperor more than 70 epistles, written by him oo tlis 

Julian prohibited the Christians from read' Arian controversy, only two arc extant ; dm- 

ing the classic poets snd orators, ApoUinarii served, one by Theodoret^ Hist. Eccles., I. L, 

and his son undertook to compose some sa- c. 4, and the other by Socratet^^ Hist Ecclet., 

ered classics, to take the place of the pagan. 1. i., c 6. 

The father took up the Old Testament, and Cotistantine the Great, emperor A.D. 909 

transferred the Pentateuch into heroic verse, -337. Ho wrote many epistles and tome 

in imitation of Homer ; and also, according orations, which his secretaries trsndated into 

lo Sozomen, he formed the rest of the Old Greek. Of these, 24 epistles and two ota- 

T. history into Comedies, Tragedies, Lyrics, tions are preserved, by EtuebiuM and othm, 

&c., in imitation of Mcnandert EuripideSf and among the Acts of councils. Many of 

and Pindar. The aon laboured on the New his edicts are also preserved in the Codex 

Test., and transferred the Gospels and the Theodosisnus. 

canonical Epistles into Dialogues, in imita- Etuebivs^ bishop of Nieomedia, and after- 
lion of those of Plato. Nearly all, if not wards court bishop of Constan/tnop^, and tbo 
the whole, of these sacred classics, are lost, stsnch patron of Ariua. He was condeouMd 
Vet there is cxtsnt a poetic Gr. version of in the council of Nice, and banished by the 
the Psalms, bearinjir the name of Apollinaris. emperor ; retracted and was restored ; be- 
The Tra|[^edy of Christ sufferinf*-, published came the preat supporter of Arianism ; and 
among the works of Grefrory Nax., is also died A.D. 342. A single epistle of hia, haa 
bv some ascribed to the elder Apollinaris. — been preserved by Theodortt^ Hist. Eccka., 
The younger Apolltnaris, wrote likewise, 1. i., c. 6. 

adversus Porphyrium Libri 30 ; dc Vcritatc, James, bishop of Nisilfis in Syria ; a coo- 

adv. Julianum ct nhilosophos ; contra Euno- feasor in the Diocletian ]>ersecution, an aa- 

mii a|iok>giam I^ber ; Commentarii breves sessor in the Nicene couiK:il, and died in the 

in Isaiam ; Hymni et Cantica sacra ; de In- reign of Constantius. Ho probably wiota 

camatione LibcUus ; de Fide Libellus ; and wholly in Syriac ; but his works were first 

several EpiMtlus, of which two perhaps sro pubH^hed. Armcnisn and Latin, by iV. An- 

extant. Of all the rest of his works, only tonelli^ Rome, 1756, fol., containing 19 90^ 

fragments remain. — The younger ApolUna- says and discourses, chiefly on moral and 

wis believed, that the divine nature in Christ practical subjects. 

^id the office of a rational human soul ; so St. Antonius, s renowned Efryptian monk, 

that God the Word, with a sensitive soul who flourished about A.D. 330. *PIis life, 

iifxv) *nd a body, constituted the person written by Afhanasius^ is still extsnt ; like- 

of the Saviour. For this, he was accounted wise, his monastic rules, his remarks on ca- 

• heretic, and condemned by public councils, ses of conscience, and about 20 Discourtea. 

He died between A.D. 380 and 392. — Both These opuscuU were published, in a I^in 

were learned and excellent men, and strcnu- translation from Arabic, Rome, 1646, 8to. 

«as opposers of the Arian creed. Jerome y Asterins of Cappadocia, a fickle and am- 

de Vina Illustr., c. 104. Socrates^ Hist, bitioun man, in the period next following the 

Eccl., ii., 46, and iii., 16. Sosomrn, H. E , Nicenc council, and a zealous Arian. He 

▼., 18, and vi., 25. PAi/cw/or^., H. E., viii., was nevrr admitted to the clerical office, 

11>15. FabriciuSt Biblioth. (rr, vol. vii., posnessed some talent, and wrote commeota 

p. 659, dec, V iii., p. 332. Tillemmt, Me- on the Scriptures, and tracU m favour of 

leoires — a PHist. Eccles., vol. vii. Cave, Arianism; of which, only fragments remain. 

Hiator. Litteraha.— TV.] jlfarrr//us, bishop of .^nryra in Galatia. 

(30) [I .ess distinguished than the forego- He held a council at Ancyra in 315, and 
ing. were, m the eastern or (treck church, was conspicuous in the orthodox ranks at the 
the pseudo-/>oro/A^T<s, a fabled bishop of council of Nice. Afterwards hia zeal against 
Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocletisn Arianism, carried him into Sahellianism. He 
pKaeeulion, and a martyr under Juiian^ l|{ed waa condemned and deposed in S35, acqaii- 
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§ 10. Among the Latin writers, tlic following are most worthy o£ no- 
tice. Hilary^ bishop of PoicHerSy famous for his twelve Books or ihi 

Md in 347, but still regurded with suspicion. Basil, bishop of ilncvro, froiii 336 to 860, 

He died A.D. 870. Many wrote against was a Semianan, higfalj esteemed hj Cbn- 

him *» and he wrote much, but nothing but siantitu, and Teiy acti?e against the orth»> 

what time has consumed. dox. Contention between him and Acm- 

Tkeodonu, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace cius, preceded his deposition and hanishmem 

A.P. 334-344, a Semiarian, and a zealous to Illyricum in the year 360. He wrote 

opposer of Athanasivs, He died about the much, and in particular, against Maneiku 

year 358. His commentaries on various his predecessor ; but none of his wOfks art 

parts of the Bible, are highly commended by extant. 

Jtrome and others, for their style and erudi- LumHuM, the Arian bishop of AiUieck^ 

lion. AU are lost, except his commentary A.D. 348-356, a crafVy and deoq>tiTe man, 

OD the PsalmS| which is prefixed to the Ca- who was active in the contentions of his 

tena Veterum Patrum in Psalmos, cd. An* times. Of his writings, only a fragment of 

twerp, 1643, 3 vols. fol. one discourse remains. 

AcaciuM, bishop of Casttrea in Palestine Marcus, an Egyptian bishop, and a friend 

A.D. 340-366, successor to £tw«6tu#, whose of Aihanasius, banished in 356 by Gtorga 

secretary he had been ; a man of learning bishop of Alexandria. He wrote an oration 

and eloquence, but unstable, and fluctuating against the Arians, which is publisbed with 

between Arianism and orthodoxy. He wrote Origen*s tract on the Lora*s piayer, by 

much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- Welstein, Amstcrd. , 1 695, 4to. 

lures ; but nothing that has been presenred. Aetius of Syria, a voldsmith, phyacian, 

Tripkilus of Lcdris in Cyprus, flourished deacon at Antioch, bishop somewnere, and 

A.D. 340. He was bred to the bar, and was Anally a heretic. He held Christ to be a 

considered one of the most elegant writers mere creature. He died about the year 366. 

of his age. He wrote on the Canticles, and His book de Fide, in 47 chapten, is trans- 

tbe life of Spiridon, his bishop ; but nothing cribed and refuted, in Eptphaniuf, Haer. 76. 

of his remains. Eudoxius, bishop of Gennanicia on the 

Euselnus, bishop of Enussa m Phcnicia, Euphrates, and (356) of Antiock, and (360) 

was born at Edessa, studied there, and at oi Constantinople ; died-A.D. 370. He was 

Alexandria in Egypt, and Antioch in Syria, successively an Arian, a Semiarian, and an 

As early as 312, he was distinguished for Aetian; a learned, but a vezbose and obscure 

scholarship and for unassuming modesty, writer. J.«arge fragments of his discourse 

He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in de Incarmttione Dei Verhi, are extant. 

341 ; but soon sftcr accepted that of Ernes- Eunomius, the secretary and disciple of 

sa, and died about A.D. 360. He leaned Aetius, but more famous than his master, 

towards Semiarianism ; wrote much and el- Ho was made bishop of Cyzicum A.D. 360, 

sgantly, on the scriptures, and against the banished soon after, wandered much, and 

Jews. What has been published as his, has died about A.D. 394. He wrote on the 

been much questioned. epistle to the Romans ; many letters ; his 

George, bishop of Laodicea, a stanch Ari- own creed, and an Apology for it. Only the* 

an, and active in all their measures, from two last are extant. He held Christ to be 

A.D. 335 to 360. He wrote against the a created being, and of a nature unlike to 

Manichaeans ; the life of Eusebius Emesse- that of God. 

nos ; and several epistles, one of which is Meletius, bishop of Sehaste in Armenia, 

preserved by Sozomen, H. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 13. and (360) of Antiock. He was banished 

Pachomiut, (died 350), Theodorus, his A.D. 361, returned under Julian ; was ban- 
successor, snd Oresiesis. were distin|ruishcd ishcd again under Valens, and restored by 
contemporary monks of Tabbennesis m The- Gratian, and died while attending the gen« 
bais, Egypt. They flourished from A.D. cral council of Constantinople A.D. 381, at 
340-350. Monastic rules, some epistles, an advanced age. There is extant, (in £;»- 
and several discourses, are extant under the pfkinius, Haeres. 73, c. 29-34), an able 
names of one or more of them. discourse, which he delivered at Antioch in 

iS^«non, a monk of ThebaiH, distinguish- 361, when, holding up three fingers, and 

ed for his learning and eloquence, was the then closing two of them, he said : ** We 

friend of Athanastus, who made him bishop conceive there are three persons, but we ad- 

of Thmuis. He died about A.D. 358. Of dress them as on^." 

his once popuUr writings, only his Liber Tttus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, was 

tonlra Manichaeos is extant ; Latin, in the driven from his see, under Jtc/um, A.D. 36S ; 

BiUioth. Patr., torn, iv., p. 160. returned under Valsntimsn; and died aboni 
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TVtfiti^ and for other writings. He possessed a considerable degree of 
perspicacity and ingenuity ; but he was often disposed to borrow from 
Tertultian and Origen^ whom he greatly admired, rather than to tax his 
own genius.(31) IiactatUhUy the most eloquent of the Latin Christians in 

ilies. The homilies are printed among th» 
works of Ckrysostom: and the whole art 
published as lus works, Brussels, 1648, % 
vols. fol. 

Hieronymus of Dalmatia, a preshvter, and 
monk, who flourished A.D. 386. tie is au- 
thor of Lives of the Egyptian monks ; the 
original Greek, though preserved, has noi 
been published ; because the Ixiusime At»- 
tory of FmUadius is nearly a literal tranalatioo 
of it. 

Sophromtu, the friend of Jerome, and 
translator into Greek of some of his works, 
particularly of his book, de Virie lUuttrHug. 
He flourished about A.D. 390 ; and wat,aa 
Jerome says, apprime eruditus ; yet he it 
little noticed bv other contemporary writem. 
-Tr.J 

(31) Concerning Hilary, the Benedictine 
monks have given an accurate account, in 
their Histoire Litteraire de la France, tome 
ii., [tome i., partie ii- j p. 139-193, [k Pun, 
1733, 4to.] The best edition of his works, 
is that of the French Benedictines, [by Coi^ 
tanty Paris, 1693, fol., revised and improved 
by Scip. Maffei, Verona, 1730, 3 vols. fol. 
— Hilary of Pmctiers in France, was a ne- 
tive of Gaul, of respectable parentage, and 
well educated. He was a |»agan, till he had 
attained to manhood. Hrs consecration to 
the episcopal office, wss aliout the year 350. 
For 20 years he stood pre-eminent among 
the GaUic bishops, and did much to arrest 
the progress of Arianism in the West. In 
the council of Bessieres, A.D. 356, he hen- 
died the Arian bishops, {Satuminu*, UrMh 
ciiu, Valensj and others), so roughly, that 
they applied to the emperor ConstaninUf 
and had him banished to Phrygia. During 
the four years he was an exile in Asia, he 
wrote most of his works, and was so active 
in opposing Arianism there, thst the hereti- 
cal clergy, to get rid of him, procured hie 
release from banishment. Ho returned to 
his church, a more able and more successful 
antagoni:)t to the Gallic Arians than he wae 
before. He was the principal means of roll- 
ing back the Arian current, which wae 
sweeping over the West. — His grest wofk 
is his de Trimtaie Libri xii. He siso wrote 
three diflcrent tracts addressed to the emper* 
or ; an account of the synods held in the 
East against the Arians ; concerning the 
councils of Arimini and Selenria, ard the 
evenU that followed to the year 366 ; Coa»- 
mentaries on Matthew, and on the Psalms. 
Beaidet these, he wrote eevenl weikswlttcli 



the year 371 . He wrote contra Maniehaeoe 
libri iii., which are extant in a Latin transls* 
tion, in Bihlioth. Patr., tom. iv. A discourse 
likewise, on the branches of palm, Gr. and 
Let., and a commentary on Luke, in Latin, 
have been publiahed under his name, but are 
questioned'. 

Paphnuiiu»f a celebrated Ecyptian monk, 
who flouriahed A.D. 370. He wrote the 
life of St. OnypkriuSf and of several other 
monks ; still extant. 

Caesariu*^ younger brother of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, waa a learned physician of 
Conatantinople, and waa elevated to civil 
office. He is said to have written several 
works, and particularly a treatise against the 
pagans. There are extant under his name, 
IV. Dialoffues, Gr. and Lat, on 196 ques- 
tions in theology ; in Fronto le Due^e Auc- 
tariam BibUoth. Patr., 1624, tom. i. But 
they are supposed not to be hfs, ss they show 
the hand of a well-read theologian. 

E9agrtua, archdeacon of Constantinople 
in 381, and after 385, an Egyptian monk. 
He was a pious and learned man, and a con- 
siderable writer. Several of his devotional 
and practical works are extant, in the differ- 
ent collections of the works of the fathers. 

Aenujiiu, bishop of Emeesa, after being 
a Chriatian philosopher. He flourished A.D. 
180, and with Origtn, held to the pre exist- 
ence of human souls ; as appears from his 
book, de Natura Hominis, extant in the Auc- 
taham Bibhoth. Patr., 1624, tom. ii., also 
printed Gr. and Lat., Oxford, 1671, 8vo. 

Nectartua, bishop of Constantinople A.D. 
381-398, orthodox and pious. One of his 
discourses is extant, inter 0pp. Ckrysostomi, 
who was his successor. 

FtavianuM^ a monk, and bishop of Antioch 
A.D. 381^403. He flnt divided the choir, 
aed taught them to sing the Psslms of David 
leapoomvcly. He was strenuous against the 
Aruns ; but fragments only of his discourses 
and letters remain. 

Tkeophilus, bishop of Alexandria A.D. 
986-413, wss famous for his contention with 
the Nitric monks, and for his opposition to 
Oiigenism. Of his works only a few epis- 
tloa, and considerable extracts from his other 
writings, are extant. 

Johm, bishop of Jerusalem A.D 386-416, 
fiunous for his contests with Epiphanius 
and with Jerome, respecting Origen't cbsr- 
acter. Numerous works, perhaps without 
fMndation, are published as his. They con- 
Mi of commentaries on eeriotore and hom- 
VoL. I.— 1 1 
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this century, assailed the superstition of the pagans, in his pure and ele* 
ffantly written Divine InstUutions ; and likewise wrote on other subjects* 
But he is more succcsstiil in confuting die errors of others, than in correct- 
ing his own. (32) Ambrose, first a governor, and then bishop of Milan^ia not 
rude in diction or conception, nor is he destitute of valuable thoughts ; yet 
he is chargeable with the faults of the age,* a deficiency in solidity, accu. 
racy, ard good arrangement. (33) Hieronymus^ a monk of Palestine, has 

are lost, such as coixunentaries, hymns, epis- formtnce, extant as the woik of a fabled 

ties, 6Lr.. — Sre Jerome, de Viris lUustr., c. Symposius. The Cannen de Pbomice, ie 

100. Fortunnlutf de Vita Hilarii, Libri ii. perhaps his. His lost works are, Grammat- 

(prefized to die 0pp. Hiiarii ed. Bened.) icus ; 66onropucdVy a poetic account of his 

Coutant, Life of Hilary, prefixed to the Ben- voyage to Nicomedia ; ad Asclepiadem libri 

edictine edition of his works. Ttllemontf ii. ; ad Probum Epistolarum libri iv. ; ad 

M^moircs — 4 THist. Eccles., tome vii., p. Sevcnim Epistolarum libri ii. ; ad Demetria- 

44S, dtc., 745, dec, and Sckroeckh, Kircn- num Epistolarum libri ii. — Seo Jercmey de 

engesch., vol. xii., p. 253-342. — Hilary w%a Viris lUustr., c. 80. Cave, Hiatoria Lit- 

leamed, but hif style is exceedingly swollen terar. Lardner, Credibility, dec., toI. vii. 

and obscure. — TV.] Sckroukhy Kirchengcsch., vol. v., p. 220^ 

(32) Of Lactantvu also the Benedictines 262.— Tr.] 
have given an account, in their Histoire Lit- (33) The Benedictine monks of France, 
teraire de la France, torn, ii., p. 65, dec. published his works in 2 large folio volumes, 
His works have been through numerous edi- [1686-1690. — Amhrote was the son of a 
tions ; the latest and best are by the cele- pnetorian prefect of the same name, who 
brated Bunemann^ [Lips., 1739, 8vo], the was governor general of Gaul, Britain, and 
venerable Heumanny [Gotting., 1736, 8vo], Spain. After a good education for civil life, 
and LengUt du Frenoy, [ Paris, 1 748, 2 vols, he became an advocate, counsellor to ProbuM 
4to, ondZweyb., 1786, 2 vols. 8vo. — Lucius his father's successor, and at last governor 
CctcUius iMctantiat Firtnilianus was prob- of Liguria and Acmylia, resident at Milan, 
ably a native of Italy ; studied under Arno- In the year 374, AitxentiuSy bp. of Milan, 
bius in Africa ; removed to Nicomedia in the died ; and the Arians and orthodox became 
reign of Diocletian^ and opened a school for tumultuous in the church, when met to elect 
rhetoric, in which he had but few pupils, a successor. Ambrose entered the church 
He was made private tutor or governor to to quell the riot, and a little child happening 
Crispiis, the oldest son of ConslanUne the to say ^^AmhrosCj bishop,^* the mob presently 
Great, when an old man ; and probably died cried out, ** let him be the bishop.** — He waa 
a little before A.D. 330. He was learned, constrained to submit ; gave up all his prop- 
though not a profound theologian, and the eriy, and his wordly honours, was baptized, 
most elegant ot all the Latin fathers. Some and became a laborious and self-denying 
think him the best writer of Latin, after the bishop. An irruption of barbarians in 377, 
days of Cicero. — His works still extant, are, obliged him to Hee ; and he went to lUyri-, 
Divinarum Instiltitionum libri vii., written cum, and thence to Kome. In the year 931, 
about the year 320. This is his great work, he presided in the council of Aquileia. In 
It may be called a Guide to true Religion ; 383, the emperor VaUniinian sent him as 
being designed to enlighten the pagans, and ambassador to Maximus the usurper in Gaol, 
convert them to Christianity. Institutionum Next came his contest with Symmackutf 
Epitome ; or an abridgment of the precc- prefect of Rome, respecting the rebuilding 
ding. It is imperfect, e.\tending over the the pagan altar cf Victory in that city. In 
three last books only. De Ira Dei ; and de 386, he had much contention with the Arians 
Opificio Dei, or on the works of creation, of Milan. Afterwards he was sent on a 
particularly on the jihysical structure and second embassy to Maximum. Three years 
powers of man. These two works are, after, he debarred the emperor Tkeod^mua 
properly, a continuation of the first ; being the Great from (Christian ordinances, and 
written in furtherance of the same designs, required him to do penance, for the slaughter 
De Mortibus Persecutorum ; an account of of the citizens of Thessa^onica by his order, 
persecutors and persecutions, from Nero to In 392, civil war obliged him to leave Milan 
Maxentiiis, A.D. 312. Some have ques- foratijne. He soon returned, but died A.D. 
tioned its genuineness. An English trans- 397, aged 64 years. Ho was devout, ener* 
lation of tnis valuable treatise, with a long gctic, orthodox, and a very useful bishop. 
preface, was published by Gilb. Burnet^ His knowledge of theology was not gresl ; 
1637, 18mo. Symposium ; a iuvenile per- but he was Me to read the Greek fathers, and 
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undoubtedly merited the esteem of the Christian world, by various of his 
productions ; but at the same time, his bitterness towards those who dif- 
fered from him, his eagerness afler fame, his choleric and ungovernable 
temper, his unjust aspersions on good and innocent persons, his cxtrava- 
gant commendation of superstition and false piety, and other defects of 
character, have disgraced him not a little, in the view of those who are 
neither uncandid nor incompetent judges. Among his various writingp, 
those which interpret the holy scriptures, and his epistles^ are the most 
valuable.(d4) AugusUne^ bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one whose feme 



hs knew the world. His writings were nu- Rufinu*. In 373 he left AquiUia^ and 

merous. On the Scriptures he wrote much, barked for Syria, in company with several 

bat nothing that is valuable. He wrote sev- friends, and carrying his own large collectioo 

eral treatises and discourses on monkery ; of books. Landing in Thrace, he pssiod 

de Ofliciis, libri iii. ; de Mysteriis IJber ; the Bosphorus, and travelled over land to 

de Sacramentis, libri v., which are greatly AiUioch. Here his friend Innocentiut diod, 

cormpted, if not altogether supposititious; and ho himself was dangerously sick. After 

de Pcenitentia, libri ii., also de Fide, or de recovering, he was induced by a dream to 

Trinitate, Ubri v. ; and de Spiritu Sancto, renounce for ever the reading of the pagia 

libri iii. ; the two last were m great meas- classics. From AfoUinari* the younger, ho 

ore compilations from Greek »thers, and obtained farther instruction in biblical intor- 

wcre addressed to the emperor Gratian. pretation. In 874, he retired into the wil- 

Several discourses and eulogies, and about demcsseastwsrdof Antioch; and supported 

90 epistles of his production are extant ; bo- by his friends, he there spent about four 

sides a great number ofsbort sermons, scholia years in the character of a learned hermit 

on the canonical epistles, and tracts of dif- and author, yet held correspondence with the 

linvnt kinds, which are falsely sscribed to world, and took part in the passing religious 

him. — His life, written by Pavlinut his controversies. In 378 or 379, he returned 

private secretary, is stuffed with accounts to Antioch, and was ordained a presbvtor. 

of miracles and wonders, performed by him. I'he next year he visited Constantinople, to 

See 0pp. Ambrosii, tom. ii.. Appendix, ed. enjoy the instructions of Grr/i^ory Nazianzen. 

Benedict. Cave, Historia Liitcrar. TilU- Here he continued two or three years, formed 

r, Memoires — a THist. Eccles., tom. x , a better acqusintancc with the Greek fathers. 



p. 78>306, 729, dec. G. Hermant, Vie de and tranylated some of their works, in par- 

S. Ambroisc, a Paris, 1678, 4to. Schroeckh, ticular, Eusebius* Chronicon, which he con- 

Kirchengesch., vol. xiv., p. 148-332, and tinned down to A.D. 378, and Origen*§ 

JoM. Muntr, Church History, cent, iv., ch. Homilies on Jeremiah. In 382, he accom- 

12-16, 18. — Tr.'\ panied Faulinus and EpiphmniuM to Homo, 

(94) The defects o( Jerome^ are learnedly res(>ecting the contests in the church of An- 

•zpoeed by Jo. U Clere^ in his Quvstiones tioch. Daf7UMV«, bishop of Home, wss much 

Hieronrmismp, Amstelod., 1700, 12mo. His pleased with him, employed him occasionally 

works Kave been published by the Benedic- sh a private secretary, and prompted him to 

tines, ed. Afarfionoy, [Paris, 1693-1706], m write on several biblical subjects, and at 

five volumes folio. l*his edition was rcpub- length, to undertake a correction of the tuI- 

liahed. with conaiderable additions [knd im- gar I^tin Bible. Jerome likewise did much 

provements in the arrangement, the prefaces, to promote monkery in Italy. But the ar- 

and the explanatory notes], by VaJlarsius, dour he kindled up, on this subject, among 

Vtrona, [1734-43, xi. vols. fol. — Hierony- the Roman ladies, created him enemies 

«K# Ktridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon in among the other sex. He also gsve offence 

Dalmatia, was bom of Christian parents, to the clergy of Rome, and thought it beat 

about the year 831. His father, Eueehiut, to leave Italy in 385, and return to the East, 

EiTo him the best advantages for education, with Paula and Euetochium her daughtei; 

o was eariy aent to Rome, where he studied wealthy Romsn ladies, whom he had ren- 

many years, and under the best masters, dered enthusiastic in regard to monastic in* 

About the year 363, he was baptized, and stitutions. Ho first went to Antioch, and 

left Rome to travel for improvement in knowl- thence to Jerusalem, where he and his ladios 

edge. He journeyed through Gaul, snd re* performed a winter's pilgrimsge. In the 

ei£d a few years st Treves, where he be- spring of 386, they went to Alexandria, and 

came a monk, snd devoured manv books, thence to visit the Nitric monks. Return- 

On his return ho soent some time at ii^/eto, ing the aame year to Palestine, they took 

ho formed % elooe frioiHlahtp with np their pormontnt residence at BetkUktm 
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is spread throughout the Christian world. And he certainly poaseaaed 
many and great excellences, a superior genius, a constant love and par. 
suit of truth, admirable patience of labour, unquestionable piety, and acute* 
ness and discrimination by no means contemptible. But his power of judg- 
ing was not equally great ; and often the natural ardour of his mind car* 
riai this excellent man farther, than his reason and distinct compreheo- 
aion could go. He has therefore afforded to many, much ground for con* 
troversy respecting his real sentiments, and to others, occasion to tax him 
with inconsistency, and with hastily throwing upon paper thoughts, which 
he had not himselt* duly considered.(85) Optatus of MUeviy an African, haa 

Here Paula erected four monftsteriet, three seKh., toI. zi., p. 3-239. J. MUner, Chuidi 
for Duni, tnd one for monks. In this last, Hint., cent, iv., ch. 10. — TV.] 
Jerome passed the remainder of his days, in (35) Afler the edition by the theolonane 
readinff, composing books, and contending of Louectiu, [Antwerp, 1677, z. vols. foL], 
with all who presumed to differ from him, on the Benedictine monks gave a neat and ac- 
any subject in which he took interest. He curate edition oi AugUMtvu!'* work ; [Puk, 
is said to have died on the 30th of Septem- 1679>1700, xi. vols, fol] This was reprint- 
ber, A.D. 420, affed 90 years. — Jerome was ed with enlargements, in Holland, or, as the 
the best infonnea of all the Latin fathers, in title says, at Anhoerp^ under the eye of Jo. 
9mered literature. The Latin, Greek, and U Clerc^ with the assumed name of Jo. PkO' 
Hebrew languages, were all familiar to him ; repomu, [1700-1703, zii. vols, fol., printed 
and he hsd a very extensive acquaintance at Amtterdam. It was also reprinted at 
with the best writers of both the liStin and Venice, 1729-1736.] But the Jesuits cen- 
the Greek churches. He likewise possessed sure many things in the Benedictine editimi. 
genius, industry, and literary enterprise, in [They think the editors leaned too much to- 
ne ordinary degree. He was also acute and wards the JafuenisUj between whom and 
discriminating ; but his vivid imagination, the Jesuits there was a long and violent coo- 
and his choleric temper which scorned all troversy respecting the sentiments of AU' 
restraint, rendered him one of the moat gustinc. — Aurclius Augustimu was bora 
caustic and abusive controversial writers Nov. 13, A.D. 354, at Tagaste, an obecure 
that ever protended to be a Christian. When village in Numidia. His 'father Pa<richi#, 
he has no antagonist, and sees no enemy, he was a pa^an till near the close of life. Hia 
is a charming writer ; yet enthusiastic, and mother, Monia^ was eminently pious. He 
often hasty and injudicious. The greater had a good school education in grammar and 
part of his works, and particularly his trans- rhetoric ; but he would not study Greek, 
lations and commentaries on the Bible, were At 15, he came home, and lived idle and vi- 
written while he resided at Bethlehem. As cious. At 17, he was sent to Cartbage, 

fiven to us in the Benedictine edition, in where ho shone as the first scholar in wb 

ve volumes ; vol. i. contains his transla- rhetorical school. But he was dissipated, 

tions of the whole Bible ; namely, the ca- and became a Manichaean. He kept a mte- 

nonical books of the O. T. from the He- tress, who bore him a son when he was but 

brew ; alno. Job, Psalms, Tobit, and Esther, 18. This son, named Adeodatua^ waa weD 

translated from the Greek ; and the whole educated, became pious, was baptised at the 

N. T., with copious notes, from the Greek, same time with his father, at the age of 19, 

Vol. ii. contains some gloi^ssries, and nu- and died soon after. While a student at 

merous tracts and letters on a variety of Carthage, Aufrustine lost his father. By 

subjects in sacred literature. Vol. iii. con- reading Cicero't Hortensius, he became en- 

tains his commentaries on all the prophets, amoured with philosophy ; and began to read 

Vol. iv. contains his commentary on Mat- the Bible, in search of it ; but he could doC 

thow, and on the £pp. to the Gal., Ephes., there find that sublime system of which Cii- 

Titus and Philemon ; and about 120 letters cero had given him an ideal, and he threw 

and easays, narrative, polemic, apologetic, aside the sacrctl volume. At the age of 20 

dec. The vth. vol. contains only works he had read and mastered nearly all the Ub- 

falsoly ascribed to Jerome. See Cave^ Histo- eral sciences, as they were tlien taught He 

riaLitterar. Tt/Zcnumt, Mdmoires — aPIlist. now rctunied to Tagaste, and there opened 

Eccles., tom. zii., p. 1-356. Martianay, Vie a school for rhetoric. About the year 380, 

sdeSt.Jerdme, Paris, 1706, 4to. J. Stilling^ he again settled at Carthage, where he 

AetaSaoctor. Septembris, tom. viii., p. 418- taught rhetoric about three years. During 

688, Antw., 1762, fol Sehroeckh, Kirchen- this period, hit attacbmeot to Mamchaeim 
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obtained considerable reputation, by his handsomely written work an ihe 
Schism of ihe Dojiatists.C^Q) PauUmu of Nola, has lefl us some epistles and 
poems, which are neither very bad nor very good (37) Rufinua^ a presb3rter 

diminiabed. He w&i restlot, debaached, is occupied bj his 22 books ie ChitaU Dri, 

tad ttnprincipled ; yet was a fine scholar, and or histoiy of the Tisible kingdom of God, 

quite popular. In 383 he went to Rome, and from the creation, to the author^s own times ; 

Uie next year to Milan^ in the character of a — a most learned work. Vols, eighik, nhUh^ 

teacher of rhetoric. The eloquence of Am- and tenth, contain his polemic works ; tis 

hroge drew him to attend public worship ; vol. Sth, against the Manichee*, the Aruau, 

sod under the discourses of that able and the Antilnmtariant, the Origenists, and the 

faithful preacher, Aitgustine*s mind was Jews ; vol. 9th, against the DonatuU ; and 

gradually enlightened, and his conscience vol. 10th, against the Pelagians. The elew^ 

awakened. He had sharp and painful con- enth vol. contains his life, indices, dcc.^ 

victions, and became altogether a new man. Tr.} 

He was baptized A.D. 387, set out for Af- (36) After the edition of Gab. Alhasfim- 

rica the same year, buried his mother, stop- us, [Paris, 1631 and 1679, fol], iMd. EXL 

ped at Rome, and did not reach Africa till dtu Pin, doctor of the Sorbonnc, publiahed 

A.D. 388. He sokl his estate, and devoted the works of Optatus, with judicious illos- 

ihe avails to charitable purposes ; and for trations, [Paria, 1700, fol. — 6f Optatus, 

three years, lived as a recluse, with a few about all that is known, is stated by Jerome, 

devout young men ; and spent much time on de Viris lUustr., c. 110, namely ; '* that be 

scientific and metaphysical subjects. In the was an African and bishop o( Milevi, who 

year 391, he went to Hippo regius, (now was on the side of the Catholics ; and that he 

Bona in Algiers), where he waa made a virrote, durinir the reign of VaUntinian and 

piesbytar, and preached and laboured with Valens, (A.D. 364-375), six books against 

neat success. Four years after, Valerius the slander of the Donaiists ; in which he 

his aged bishop, who was a native Greek, maintains that the wrong doing of the Dona- 

and who felt the need of such an assistant tists is erroneously charscd on us." — His 

as the now renowned presbyter of Hippo, work is entitled. Contra Parmenianum aec- 

caused him to be ordained his colleague bish- tao Donatisiicac apud Carthsginem episco- 

op. From A.D. 395 to A.D. 430, Angus- pum, de Schismate Donatistarum, libri vii. 

tine, as bishop of Hippo, wss indefatigable It is a polemic work, in answer to a book 

m preaching, writing, combating error and published by Parmenianus ; and contains 

vice, and infusing life and spirituality into much of the history of that schism, as well 

the churches and clergy far and near. He as of the srgumcnts by which each party 

died on the 28th of August, A.D. 430, aflcd maintained its own principles, and defended 

76 years. See Cove, Histor. Litterar. Ttl- its own conduct. — TV.] 

Umont, M^moires — a THist. Eccles., vol. (37) The best edition of Paulinus, is that 

ziiL, ed. Paris, (it is omitted m the Brus- pubUshed by Jo. Bapt. le Bnin, Paris, 1686, 

sebed.) J. Stilling, Acta Sanctor. Angus- 4to, [in 2 volumes : which L. A. Muratori 

ti, torn, vi., p. 213-460. Schroeckh, Kirch- republished, with some sdditions, Verona, 

engw , vol. zv., p. 219-530. Jos. Milner's 1736, fol. — Meroptus Pontius Anteius PsU" 

Cmirch Hist., century v., ch. 2-9 ; snd es- Itnus, a Roman of patrician rank, was bom 

paeially, .^ifj^urhiu Confessionum libri xiii. ; at Bourdeaux in Franco, A.D. 353. He 

written about A.D. 406, 0pp., torn, i., ed. first studied under the poet Decius Ausoni' 

Beoedict — The works of Augustine are so us ; then went to Rome, became a popular 

Bnmeroua, that even their tides cannot be advocate, and was made consul about the 

hwa enumerated. Volume/r«^ of iheBen- year 375. About 379, he commenced hit 

adietiiie edition, contains his Retractions, travels or wanderings in Italy, Gsul, and 

m corrections of his own works, in 2 books, Spain, accompanied by his pious wife TAr- 

written A.D. 426; his Confessions, in 13 resia. During tliis period he formed ae- 

books; and 13 works composed before ho qusintanco with St. Ambrose, St. Martin, 

WIS a presbyter, on scientific, moral, and and many other eminent saints. He was 

poiemii subiects. Vol. second contains 270 baptized at Bourdeaux A.D 391 ; and grad- 

ipistles. \ ol. tkird contains 16 treatises ually parting with most of his large eatate, 

ma biblical questions and subjects. Vol. which he bestowed in charity, he retired to 

fimrtk contains his exposition of the Psalms. Barcelona in Spain, where he lived some 

voL Jiftk contains 394 of his populsr ser- years as a recluse or monk. In 393 he wae 

and 317 fsUiely ascribed to him. ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. Tbo 



ToL aixth contains 31 tracts on moral, mo- next year he removed to Noia in CsmpanJa, 
■Mlac, and practical aabjecta. Vol. oooenth where he had a smaU estate, hmt to tbn 
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oiAqvihitif acquired fame by translating into Latin various works of the 
Greeks, particularly of Origen ; by his bitter contests with Jerome ; and by 
some expositions of the holy sc/iptures. He would have held no contempt- 
ible rank among the Latin writers of this century, had it not been his mis- 
fortune to have the powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome for his adversary«(d8) 

grave and the church of St. Felix ; at which his six years' residence in E!g7ptt he ^ent 

namerous miracles were supposed to take some time among the monks in the Nitrie 

place, and which of course was a great re- wilderness, and also heard lectures from 

sort of the admirers of sacred relics and won- the famous Didytiuu of Alexandria. About 

ders. Here PaulinuM in the year 402, erect- the year 378, he and Melama remof ed to 

sd an additional church, which he adorned Jerusalem, where they spent many years. 

with emblems of the Trinity and other rcli- Melania occupied a nunnery, in which abe 

ffious devices. In 409 ho became bishop of supported a considersble number of devoot 

Nola,. and remained in that office till his sisters. Rufinus resided with other monka, 

death in 431. He was esteemed one of the in cells about the Mount of OliYes; waa 

greatest aaints ; and was undoubtedly Tcry much respected, often visited by pilgnma, 

religious, thQugh his piety was of a super- and lived in the greatest intimacy wim Jr- 

stitious cast. His writings consist of about romCy who then resided at Bethlehem. Aboof 

50 letters to his friends, written with a pleas- the year 390, he was ordained a presbyter, 

ing simplicity of style, and exhibiting a true by John bishop of Jerusalem ; and soon after. 

fticture of his devout mind, yet containing the quarrel between him and Jerome, n 
ittle that is of much importance ; also 32 spccting Orig^ejCs orthodoxy, commenced, 
poetic effusions, of a similar character with In the year 397, that controversy seemed to 
nis letters, 15 of which are in praise of St. subside ; and shortly after, RufiMus and Jfc- 
FfMx. He was highly esteemed by his con- lania removed to Rome. Here his publieft> 
temporaries, and by the pious in after ages, tions concerning Origen^ rekindled the quar 
For an account of him and his works, see rcl with Jerome ; and both Origen and Rm' 
Gennadiui, do Viris Illustribus, c. 4S, with /nu« were pronounced in the wrong by iliicr 
the Notes of Fahhctiu in his Biblioth. Pa- tastHs the Roman pontiff. In the year 399 
tristica; Le Brtin, Vita Pauliniy in his 0pp. Rujinua removed to AqviUia ; where hf 
Pauliiii ; Cave, Hist. Litterar. ; Schroeckk, spent several years in translatmg works of 
Kircheneeschichte, vol. vii., p. 123-132 ; Urigeuy snd writing apologies for him and 
Jos. Muner^ Church Hist., century v., ch. for himself. At length, after Alarie and hia 
13. — TV.] Goths began to lay waste all Italy, RuJiamM 
(38) Richard Simon, Critique do la Bib- and Melania set out for Palestine, and sot 
liolhequo des Autcnrs Ecclcsiast., par M. du as far as Sicily, where RufinuM closed nis 
Pin, tome i., p. 124, dfc. A particular and life A.D. 410. — Rnjiniit was a man of re- 
full account is given of him, and his rcputa- spectable talents, of considerable leamins, a 
•tion is defended, by Justus Fonlaninus^ His- handsome writer, and a very diligent schmar. 
toria Litteraria Aquileicnsis, lib. v., p. 149. His orthodoxy and his piety ought never to 
[See also P. Th. Cacciarij Disscrtatio His- have been called in question. The abusive 
torica dc Vita, Fide, dec. Rufiniy subjoined treatment he received from Jerome^ will ae- 
to his edition of Rufinus* Hist. Eccl. ; and count for the irritation of his feelings ml 
De Ritbeist Disscrtt. de Tyrannio Rufino times, without supposing him destitute of 
Presbytero, dtc, Venice, 1754, 4to. — Gen* grace. — His work which is most frequently 
nadius, de Viris Illustr., c. 17. Schroeckh^ quoted in modem times, is his ecclesiasticid 
Kirchensesch., vol. X., p. 112-133. Cave^ history. The first niru Books are a free 
Histor. Litter. — Rujinus Toranus^ or Ty- translation of the ten Books of Eu^ebimt^ 
rannius, was probably born at ConcordtOy with considerable omissions in the latter part, 
near Aquileia, about A.D. 330. After hv- and some additions in the first seven Books. 
ing several years in a monastery at Aquilcia, The ttoo last Books, (the 10th and 11th), 
and forming acquaintance with Jerome^ he are a continuation by Rujinus. This woik 
was baptized there in 371. Soon after, the has been very severely censured ; butof latSf 
fame of the Oriental monks led him to visit it is held to be of some value. The first 
thrill Landing at Alexandria, he became good edition of it was, by P. Th. Careiari^ 
acquainted with a rich Roman lady, named Rome, 1740, 2 vols. 4to. — Besides this, JRii- 
hfelaniat who was as great an admirer of finus wrote Vitae Patrum, or a history of 
monkery as himself. She became his pa- the eastern monks ; often published, and Cf 
tron, supported him, and travelled with him, about the aame value as the other works ol 
through the remainder of his life. During the kind ; also an exposition of the Creed 
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F. .r 111 ri<(>ouiit of rhilaslrius,{Sd) Damasu8f(^0) JuvencuSf('il) and 
other writers of less note, the reader is referred to those who professedly 
treat of all the Christian writers. I will, however, just mention Su^pUiui 
Severus^ a GaQl, the best historian of that age ;(42) and Prudentius, a 

Spaniard^ and u poet of considerable merit. (43) 

the best that has xeached us, from so early an West ; and being requcbted, he aided the 

age: — two Apologies for Origeny and a eastern churches in healing their diTisiona. 

iransUtion of Pam^ylut* Apology for him : For these purposes ho held several councils, 

— two defences of himself against Jerome ; and wrote several letters, sorno of which are 

one of which is lost : — Commentaries on 75 extant. Two synodic epistles and a con- 

of the Psalms, and on Hoses, Joel, and fession of faith arc preserved by Tkeodortt, 

Amos, if they are genuine. — He translated Hist. Ecclcs., 1. ii., c. 22, and 1. t., c. 10, 

the works of Josepkus ; the Recognitions of 11. An epistle to Pauhnus bishop of An- 

CUmcnt ; yarious Commentaries of Origen, tioch, and about 40 epitaphs, inscriptione, 

and his iv. Books dc Principiis ; several epigrams, dec, arc also extant. His book 

works of Basil tho Grcst, of Gregory Nazi- de Virginitate is lost. Several sporioiM 

3iizcn, Anatoliu* and Evagriut. — An im- epistles, as well as the Uber PontiScalia, or 

perfect collection of his works was published liricf History of the Popes, are falsely a*> 

by De la Barre, Paris, 1580, fol. A much cribcd to hun. T)ie best edition ol hit 

better edition in 2 vols, fol, was commenced works is that by A. M. Merenda, Rome, 

at Verona, by Domin. Vallarti, of which the 1754, fol. See Jerome, dc Viris Illuatr., e. 

first vol. appeared in 1745. — Tr.} 103. Care, Histor. Litterar. Bmeety lAna 

(39) [Philastritu, or Philaster, bishop of of tho Popes, vol. i., p. 179-233. ed. Sd. 

ArrxcM in th« north of July, A. D. 379-387. I^nd., 1749. Merenda, in his ed. of the 

While a presbyter, he is said to have trav- works of Damasus, and Schrocckh, Kircben- 

ellod nearly ail over the Roman empire, gesch., vol. viii., p. 107-122. — Tr,"] 

combating and endeavouring to convert er- (41) [Caiua Vettius Aquilinus Juvtnau. 

r<msts of every sort, and especially Arians. Nearly all that is known of the man, ia told 

At Milan ho was severely handled by Avx- by Jrrom^, deVirisIllustr.,c. 84. Hesaye: 

entiu* the Ahan bishop. Amftrose, the sue- ** Jurrncusj of noble extract, a Spaniard, and 

cessor of Auzentiun, showed him kindness, a presbyter, composed four books, in which 

and ordained him bishop of Brescia. His the four Gospels are put into hexameter 

praiaea are told by Gaudcntiu*, his immedi- verse, alinoHt verbatim ; a!so !>oine )K>oma in 

ate successor in the see of Hrescia. His the same measure. reUtin;; to the ortler of 

only work is, de Haeretilmt Liber, in 150 the Ksrranients. H<; (1ouri>hed under the 

chapters. It enumerates more heresies than v\\\\tQxox Cnnxtaniuir.^" The four hooka ot 

any of the other ancient works ; but no one Kvangelical History are of the nature of an 

considers it an accurate and able work, imperfect Harmony of the Cio»{>eIs, on the 

PkiliUftrius was doubtless a pious and a baxin of Matthew. Ju re nru Jt \iO»sctk»vd con^ 

well meanini; man ; but ho was incompetent siderable poetic genius, and understood ver- 

to the taak he undertook. See Carr, His- sificution very well. His linen are flowii^^ 

toria Litterar , and Srhroeekh, Kirchen- and easy ; but he was more solicitous to 

gesch., vol. ix . p 362-3S4 The work is ^ive the history, truly, and as nearly as poa- 

extanl m the Biblioth Patr., torn. iv..p. 701, si))le in the laneuai^c of the Biblo, than to 

and ed. Helmstadi. Kil 1. 4to, and by J. A. decorate the narrative by tlichts of fancy and 

Fa^rinus, Hamb , 1721, 8vo, and among )M)etic imai^ery. The bent edition is that of 

the collocted Works of tho early bishops of ICrh. Heusch, Francf. and Lcips.. 1710, 8vo. 

Brescia, Bnxiao, 1738, fol. — Tr.] The other poem-* mentioned by Jerome, are 

r40) [Damasus, bishop of Rome A.D. lost. But in the Nova Collectio vett. Mon- 

36^-384, is said to have l>een of S{)sniah umentorum, tom. ir., p. 15, dec, by Edw. 

extract, but his father was a presbyter of Martenr, Paris, 1724-33, there is a poetic 

Rome, and he was probably bom there atK>ut verniun of the book of Genesis, which bean 

thfp year 305. On the death of Fr///. .\.D. the name of Ji/rrwwjr. See Cdw, Historia 

3GffI thin* was great eom|>etition for the I jtterar, and iSirAro/'r^A, Kirchengesch , vol. 

episcopal chair ; and two bishops were cho- v , p. 202-265. — Tr] 

•en and ordained, namelv, Damasus and (42)[*VM//»fViuji A?/*rfnf« wasbom in Aqui- 

Vrstnus or Ursirmus. Much confusion and tain (iaul, of noble eiitract, and brought up 

even bloodshed followed. But the party of underPAd:AifWiM<rbiFhopof.4/^riiinGuienne. 

Damasus finally triumphed. Damasus was In his youth he studied eloquence, and after- 

■etive in putting down Arianism in the wards Waroe an advocate, and ''* 
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ladj of Gonsalar rank. Subsequently he be- ' 
came a monk under St, Martin, and a pres- 
bjrter at Primulum, a Tillage between Nar- 
boone and Toulouse. He was iiitiinato with 
St. Martin of Tours, Paulinus of Nola, and 
Jerome. In his old age, Gennadiue tells us, 
he waa entangled by the metaphysics of the 
Pelagians ; but recovering himself, he ever 
after kept silence. He is supposed to have 
died about A.D. 420, far advanced in Hfe. 
His style is chaste and neat, much beyond 
the age in which he lived : whence he has 
been called the Christian Sallust. His best 
work is a Church History, {Historia SoiCra^ 
in two books, from the creation to A.D. 400. 
It is a condensed narrative, in a very classic 
style, and composed with some abiUty and 
fidelity. Besides this, he wrote the Lafe of 
St. martin ; three epistles concerning him ; 
and three dialogues on the miracles of the 
Oriental monks, and on those of St. Martin. 
Sereral epistles of his are lost. To^ him 
Paulinua of Nola addressed 14 epistles, 
which are atill extant. His worics have been 
oilen printed. The last edition, perhaps, is 
that of G. Hornius, Lugd. Bat., 1647, 4to ; 
often reprinted, 8vo. See Gennadius^ de 
Viris Illustr., c. 19. CavCj Historia Litte- 
raria. — Tr.] 

(43) [Aurelius Prudejitius Clemens, of 
Spain, was bom A.D. 348; but whether at 
Tarragona, Callahorra, or Sara^osna, is not 
settled. In his youth he studied eloquence, 
and afterwards managed causes and filled 
civil offices, as an unprincipled man. He 
was openly vicious, and he served some time 
in the army. At length, when turned of 60, 
he became thoughtful, his whole character 
was changed, and he devoted himself to wri- 
ting moral and religious poetry. In the year 
405, he wrote Ka^riftepivCtv, or 12 Latin 
hymns, adapted to our daily devotions. His 
other poems are, i'i',i;o/za;^;ta, or the conflict 
between virtuous and vicious passions ; rrfpt 
Ce^vuv, or fourteen elegies on various mar- 
tyrs ; uiTo^tGXji^j or on the divine nature, in 
opposition to pagans and heretics ; ufiaprtye' 
vita, or the origin of sin ; two Books against 
Symmachus, and the worship of idols ; and, 
(if it'be genuine), dirroxaiovj or a dcssrrt, 
taken from tfio Old and New Testaments ; 
some write it J/ rrn'^ov, the Diptijc or Hal of 
taints in the Old and New Testaments. 
His commentary on the Hexaeincron is lost. 
Pnidentius was sometliini; of a poet ; but 
has l>cen greatly overrated by many. His 
diction is not pure, nor his versification cor- 
rect, and his thoughts arc often flat prose, 
and drag along to excessive length. A good 
critic has obsen'ed, that he was a better 
Christian than poet. Yet he has many 
■gfeeabU passages, and some that are really 



fine. He also senret to illastrate the hitton 
and the religious views of the age in which 
he lived. His collected works were pub- 
liahed, by Weitzen, Hanov., 1613, 8vo ; with 
notes by Heinsius, Amstelod., 1667, ISmo; 
and in usum Delphini, Paris, 1687, 4to. — See 
Gennadius, de Viris Illustr., c. 13. Ccve, 
Hist. Litterar. Schroeckh, Kirchengeach., 
vol. vii., p. 100-123. 

The Latin writers of inferior note, omitted 
by Dr. Masheim^ are the foUowinz. 

Anastasia, a noble Roman laity, the wife 
of PubtiuSf and a martyr in the Diocletian 
persecation A . D. 303. Two letters address- 
ed from her prison to Ckrysogomu, a con- 
fessor, are extant under her name. See Aii- 
das, in voce xP^^^yovo^. 

TheonaSf a bishop, but where is not known. 
An excellent letter of his, addreaeed to Im- 
eian the emperor*s chamberlain, is extant in 
Dacherii Aadit. ad Spicileg., torn, xi., or the 
new ed., tom. iii., p. 297. It is supposed to 
have been written about A.D. 805. But 
whether the present Latin is the original, or 
only a translation, is uncertain. See Ccve, 
Histor. Litterar., vol. i., p. 172, 173. 

Rheticitis, bishop of Avtun in France. 
Ho was in high esteem during the reign of 
Constantine; and wrote a commentary on 
the Canticles, and a great volume against 
the Novatians ; both of which are lost. Jt- 
romc, de V^iris Illustr., c. 82. 

DonatuSt an African bishop, from w^hom 
the Donatitt faction took its name. Accord- 
ing to Jerome., (de Viris Illustr., c. 93), he 
wrote many tracts in support of his sect ; 
and likewise a book on the Holy Spirit, which 
accorded with Arian views. None of his 
works arc extant. He was expelled from 
Cartnage A D. 356. 

Julius, bitfhop of Rome, A.D. 337-352, a 
strenuous opposcr of the Arians, and a pa- 
tron of Athanasius. Two of his epistles are 
extant, one addressed to the Oriental bishopa, 
and the other to the Alexandrians, in favour 
of Athanasiuif. Both are preserved in the 
works o( Athanasius, and the latter also by 
Socrates, Hist. Eccl , lib. ii., c. 22. See 
Cave, Histor. Litterar., and Bower, Lives of 
the Popes. 

Julius Firmicus Maternus, probably waa 
first a pa^ran, and then a Christian. He 
wrote a book on the falsehood of the pagan 
relijzions, addre8.<*ed to the emperors Con* 
stantius and Constans, which has been often 
printed. There are extant, likewise, eight 
books on astronomies or mathematics, which 
bear his name. 

Fortuiiatianus, boni in .\frica, and for 
many years bishop of Aquileia in Italy. Af- 
ter contending long and strenuously agminat 
the Ariana, he joined with them in 864, and 
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btcime at tctiTe ftgminst the orthodox. He tius. Theee were published, Piris, 1668, 

wzote commentaries on the Gospels : but 8to, sj d in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, if., p. 

nothing of his remains. 181 ; but the best ed. is by Joh. DimiimU 

ViuUiut, an African Donatist, who flour- and Jo, CoUti, Venice, 1778, fol. 

iabed about A.D. 344. He wrote on the Hilarivs, a native of Sardinia, deacon at 

world's hatred to the servanta of God ; Rome, and associated with Eusebna VwT' 

against the pagans ; against the Catholics cell, and Lucifer Caralit. in an embastv to 

as traditors ; sind some other tracts. See Conttantiu*^ and by him sent with them iiilo 

Geimaihw, de Viris lllustr., c. 4. Nothing exile. He became a Luciferian. To him 

of his remains. sre attributed — though without 'sufiicient 

Maerobius of Africa. As a Catholic pres- proof-^the Questions on the Old and New 

byter, he wrote a book addressed to confes- Testaments, printed among the woika d 

aors and virgins ; afterwards, as a Donatist AuguMtine, vol. iv., and the Commentaries 

bisbop resident at Rome, he composed the on the Epistles of Paul, publiahed among 

martyrdom of Maximianus and Isaac, two the works of Ambrose. 

Dooatiats. A large fragment of the last, is PhoehiuUus, bishop of Af^en in the south 

extant in MubilUm^ Analect., torn. if. He of France, from at least 3^9-393. He was 

flourished A.D. 844. famous, in connexion with the three pi«- 

Liberhu, bishop of Rome, A.D. 352-366. ceding, in the Arisn contests in the West. 

He had a warm discussion with the emperor His U)ok against the Arisns, is still extant 

Canstantnu, in the ^ear 35fi, at Milan, re- in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, iv., p. 300, ed. 

rting the persecution of the orthodox by PaHs, 1589 ; and by Casp. Barth^ Ynnctt 

Anans ; for his opposition to whom, bo 1623, 8vo. 

was banished. 'During his exile, he relapsed, Zciui, bishop of Verona, who flourished 

signed an Arian crei^; and was restored, about A.D. 390. To him are ascribed 90 

A.D. 358. His dialogue with the emperor sennons on various texts and subjects, which 

at Milan, is extant, in Tkeoiortt^ Hist. Keel., were compiled from BomH^ Hilary, and otb- 

1. il,c. 16 ; and 16 of his epistles are collect- ers. They are in the Biblioth. Patr., ton 

ed in the Acta Concilior, torn, ii , col. 743. iii., p. 359. 

Eutebms VerciUensis, was a native of Fabius Marius VietorinuSt of African 

Sardinia, and first a lector at Rome, then birth, was a distinguished pagan rhetorician 

bishop of Vercdii in the north of Italy, and at Rome, v^ho liccame a convert to Chriati- 

floarished A.D. 354. For his vigorous op- anitv about the middle of this century, and 

position to the Arian cause, he was banished died about A.D. 370. While a pagan ho 

m 356, first to Scythopolis in Syria, thence wrote or translated several trestises on phi- 

to Cappadocia, and afterwards to Thebais losophy, grammar, and rhetoric ; most ot 

in Egypt. Under Julian he regained his which are lost. After his conversion, he 

liberty, travelled extensively in the eastern wrote, on the holy Trinity ; against the Ari- 

provinces, was at several councils, and re- ans, iv. books ; to Justin the Manichaean : 

tuminff to Italy, died A.D. 371. He trans- (against the Manichaean princifile of two first 

Utcd ue commentary on the Psalma by Eu- causes) ; on the commencement of the day ; 

M^iK^ Cssariensis, into I.Atin ; but it is lost; (whether it be at evening, or in the mom- 

and wrote four letters which are still extant, ing) ; on the generation of the divine Word ; 

A manuscript of the four evangelists, accord- against Candidus the Arisn ; three hymns ; 

ing to the old Italic version, written with his (on embracing the homoousian faith) ; a 

own hand, is preserved in the archives of Poem on the seven Maccabees ; and Com- 

the church of VerccUi, and was published by mcntarics on some of PatiKs epistles ; which 

J. A. Irici, Milan, 1748. were never published. His style is intricate, 

Lueifer CaralUanus^ a bishop in Sardi- obscure, and inelegant. Most of what he 

nia, coiitrmporary with Euscbhts VercelUn- wrote after his conversion, is extant in the 

m, and his companion in exile. He was Biblioth. Patrum, torn, iv , p. 293. See «/e- 

ibander of the sect called Luriferians^ who romc^ de Viris Illubtr., c. 101, with the Notes 

hski no communion with .\rians, or even ofJ.il. Fabtirivs. 

with such as had been Arians. Lunfer was Candidut, an Arian, who flourished about 

a man of violent iiassions, and bold even to A.D. 364. He composed a l>ook on the di- 

raahness. He sudressed two indecorously vine generation, sddrcssed to F. M. VictO' 

wntten books to the emperor Conttantiut ; rmuM, which, with the answer of VtctortnuSf 

and wrote likewise. On apostate I'rincrs ; was published by Andr, Rninus, Gothae, 

On kavinff no intrrcourse urith heretics ; On 1656. 

shneinfif no indulgence to offenders Ofrainst Faeianus^ bishop of Bsrcelona in Spain, 

Gsd ; Tkdi life ts to be sacrificed for the who flourished about the year 370, and died 

MmifGci ; and a short E^ile to floren- before A.D. 390. He wrots a book callsd 

ViiL. I.— K K ' 
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Ccrmtf , which is lost ; also three epistles 
against the Novatians ; an Exhortation to 
penitence ; and a tract on Baptism, address- 
ed to catechumens : all of which were puh- 
Uahed, Paris, 1638, 4to, Rome, 1564, fol., 
Biblioth. Patrum, torn, ir., and still better, 
ID AgturrCf Collectio Max. Concil. Hispan., 
torn. ii.. p. 79, &c. 

Anicia Fakonia Proba, a noble lady of 
Rome, distinguished for her rank, her piety, 
tnd her benehcence. She flourished about 
A.D. 370. After the death of her husband, 
she lost most of her property by the incursion 
of the Goths, and fell into the hands of Ala- 
HCf who carried her to Africa, where she 
died in the first part of the fifth century. 
Her Cento Virgilianus de rebus divinis, is 
extant in the Bib. Patr., tom. v., p. 1218, and 
Cologne, 1601, 8vo, and Halle, 1719, 8vo. 

Faustinutj a presbyter among the Luci* 
ferians at Rome, flourished A.D. 384. He 
wrote a petition to the emperors Valentmian, 
Tkeodositu^ and Arcadiui ; to which is pre- 
fixed a confession of (aith ; and subjoined is, 
the Rescript of Theodoniu, He also wrote 
a book on the Trinity, against the Arians. 
His works are in the Bib. Patrum, tom. v., 
p. 673, and were printed, Oxford, 1678, 8vo. 

Siricius, bishop of Rome A.D. 385-398, 
is the earliest Roman pontiff whose Decretal 
Epistles are allowed to be genuine. Five of 
his Epistles are in the Acta Concilior., tom. 
ii., but the 4th, which is addressed to the 
bishops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious. 
See Schroeckhf Kirchengesch., vol. viii., p. 
122-129 ; and Bowtr^ Lives of the Popes, 
vol. i., p. 233-277. 

Idacius Clams was a Spanish bishop, per- 
haps of Merida, and flourished A.D. 385. 
He was conspicuous as an opposcr of the 
Priscillianists ; suffered banishment ; and 
wrote an Apologcticum, which is lost ; a 
book against VirimunduSf an Arian deacon ; 
Explanation of some difficult passages of 
scnpture ; and other tracts against heresies : 
•II of which are extant in the Biblioth. Pa- 
tniiDt tom. v., p. 726 



GaudaUius, bishop of Brescia innorthani 
Italy, (a difierent person from GamdentimM^ 
a contemporary Donatist bishop of Tamag»- 
da in Africa), was travelling in the Aaiatic 
provinces, when he was elected successor to 
PkiUstrius bishop of Brescia, and was com- 
pelled to return and accept the oflice. He 
brought with him from the East, relics ol 
.about 40 saints ; and served the church till 
A.D. 410, or, as some say, till 427. Ha 
wrote 15 discourses or tracts on \'arious sub- 
jects ; also. On the unjust steward ; On the 
text, My Father is greater than I ; and the 
Life of Philastrius : all published, Petav., 
1720, 4to. 

AureliM, bishop of Carthage A.D. SSN^* 
426, was a man of much influence, and 
wrote, A.D. 419, a circular Epistle on the 
condemnation of PeUgws and CoelestiuM ; 
which, with the letter of the emperor HonO" 
riuM to him, on the same subject, is in B^ 
ronnUf Annals, A.D. 419, t. v., p. 455, and 
in the Concilior. Collect., tom. ii., col. 160^. 

Tichonius, or T3fcAofttii.r, flourished A.D. 
390. He was a learned, moderate Dooft- 
tist ; and wrote vii. Rules for interpreting 
scripture, (extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. vi., p. 49) ; iii. Books on intestine war ; 
Explanation of divers causes ; and a Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. Some have 
supposed, the 18 Lectures on the Apocft- 
lypsc, printed among the works of Augustine, 
to be this Commentary of Tichonius, See 
Gennadmt, de Viris lUustr., c. 18. Au^uM"' 
tine, de Doctrina Christiana, 1. iii., c. 30 ; 
and Sehroeckhj Kirchengesch., vol. xL, p. 
374-3S2. 

Feitltanus, a Icadinff Donatist bishop ia 
Nuinidia, flourished AJ). 399. He wrote, 
de uno Baptismo ; and a circular Epistle to 
his party : to both which Augustine wrote 
formal answers. His works are lost. 

Fauslus, a Manichaean bishop in Afric^ 
flourished A.D. 400. He wrote a booir 
against the orthodox faith ; which AvgufHme 
quotes entire, and refutes at large, i« SS 
Books.— Tr.] 
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Numbei of MjMie* incieaMd, and their Doclrinea eitibliihed— 4 13, 14. Monkiib So- 
aeUet.~i li. DiffereaL Ordcri of Monks.— $ IB. Two pemicioui Monl Dgctrinr*. 
~i 17, Li»e» »Dd Mormlg of Chriilisni.— 4 18, Coiilro»enj with Meleliuu.-^ 19. 
The Euiuthiui Troublei.— 4 SO, The Luciremiu,— 4 31. Tba Aehin Conlroreiir.— 
f TL JonoiiniM, — i) 33. ControTeniea rclitiog 10 Orlgea. — ^ 34. Tbcir EitcDuon. 
-—4 Sfi. Contniveny mpecUng hii Writing*, ' 

^ 1. Tbat the dcmontaiy priaciplcs of ihc Christiaa religion won 
preserved entire and inviolate, in most churches, ia certain : but it ia 
equally certain, that theywerc very oAcn unskilfully and confusedly ex- 
plained and deicaded. This is manifest from the discussions concerning 
the three persona in the Godhead, among those who approved the dccis- 
ioQs of the council of Nice. There is so little clearness and discrinuna- 
lion in these discussions, that they seem to rend the one Uo<l into three 
Gods. Moreover those idle Actions, which a regard for the I'Inionic phi- 
losophy and for the prevailing opinions of the day had induced most theo- 
logiaOB to embrace even befo're the times of ConslatiUtte, were now in tr> 
rioua ways confirmed, extended, and embellished. Hence it is that we 
nc, on every side, evident traces of excessive veneration fur departed 
laints, of a purifying fire for souls when separated from the body, of the 
celibacy of the clergy, of the worship of images and relics, and of many 
other opinions, whicn in process of time almost banished the true religion, 
or at least very much obscured and corru]itcd it. 

^ 2. Genuine piety was supplanted by a lung train of superstitious <^ 
•ervanccs, which originated partly from opinions inconsiderately em- 
braced, partly from a preposterous disposition to adopt prolanc rites and 
comlHne them with Christian worship, and partly from the natural predi- 
lection. of mankind in general fur a splendid and ostentatious religion. At 
first, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine, and to the tombs 
<^ the martyrs ; as if, titenee men could bear away the radiral principles 
nf holiness, and certain hopes of sa!vation.(l) Ne.xt, from Palestine and 

(I) Sm Grtgory Nyiitn, Onlio id cos 
^ Hicimoljrroun ideant, Om-. torn. in,. 
p, 068, Hunmymiu, £p. uu,. kd Piali- 
oom, de iDdilot. Monachi, 0pp., ton), i . p. 
M. /■, Gollu/nd, id Codicem TbeodoB., 
tMo ri . p. 65, Ac. Piltr Wairliiig. Diu, 
i» nuMi* pcrcgnntt. Hicioiolrinit., preftieJ 

10 th* Ilinennuin BuniigilEnie ; imon^ the one oi uiem iniuniiir cureo * ui 
VMin RoBunoT, ItuHinns, p. &3T. — [Htl- and wu ihertfore concluded to 
(M, lb* motbcT of Coatlamtm Ibe Gnu, of Chritl. Sbe gare > pin of 
HiBs 10 bars ban Ibe Gnt who pi* thi of Jemnkn ; iM ta» tb* Mhi 



IT, ind bj Theodartl. H. E., I 

lUl ihe wu instructed by * iln 
Jemulem, and ih*i she wishcii 
KTive of Chntl ; Ihil she sctu 
three crosses, Wllh a lupc^MT 



>, Alleut, 
;cl , 1. i.. c. 
>, i.. c. 18. 

to find lb* 
Wj did find 
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from places venerated for their sanctity, portions of dust or of earth were 
brought ; as if they were the most powerful protection against the assaults 
of evil spirits; and these were bought and sold everywhere at great 
prices.(2) Further, the public supplications by which the pagans were 
accustomed to appease their gods, were borrowed from them, and were 
celebrated in many places with great pomp. To the temples, to water 
consecrated in due form, and to the images of holy men, the same efficacy 
was ascribed and the same privileges assigned as had been attributed to 
the pagan temples, statues and lustrations before the advent of ChrisL 
Images indeed were as yet but rare, and statues did not exist. And 
. shameful as it may appear, it is beyond all doubt, that the worship of the 
martyrs, — with no bad intentions indeed, yet to the great injury of the 
Christian cause, — ^was modelled by degrees into conformity with the wor- 
ship which the pagans had in former times paid to their gods. (3) From 
these specimens the intelligent reader will be able to conceive, how much 
injury resulted to Christianity from the peace and repose procured by 
Canstaniine and from an indiscreet pagerness to allure the pagans to em- 
brace this religion. But the plan of thb work will not admit of long de- 
tails respecting such enormities. 

§ 3. This unenlightened piety of the common people opened a wide 
door to the endless frauds of persons who were base enough to take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance and errors of others disingenuously to advance 
their own interests. Rumours were artfully disseminated of prodigies 
and wonders to be seen in certain edifices and places, (a trick before this 
time practised by the pagan priests), whereby the infatuated populace 
were drawn together, and the stupidity and ignorance of those who looked 
upon everything new and unusual as a miracle, were often wretchedly 
imposed upon. (4) Graves of saints and martyrs were supposed to be 
where they were not ;(5) the list of saints was enriched with fictitious 
names ; and even robbers were converted into martyrs.(6) Some buried 
blood-stained bones in retired places, and then gave out that they had been 
informed in a dream, that the corpse of some friend of God was there in- 
terred. (7) Many, especially of the monks, travelled through the different 
provinces, and not only shamelessly carried on a traffic in fictitious relics, 
but also deceived the eyes of the multitude with ludicrous combats with 
evil spirits. (8) It would require a volume to detail the various imposi- 
tions which were, for the most part successfully, practised by artful knaves, 
after genuine piety and true religion were compelled to resign their do- 
minion in great measure to superstition. 

emperor, who encased it in his own statue, nacum, ^ 56, p. 196, &c. Jo. le Clere^ hi 

and regarded it as the Palladium of his new his Append. Augustiniana, p. 492, 550, 676. 
city ; and that the people used to assemble (5) Concilium Carthagin. v. Canon 14, 

around this statue with wax candles. See torn. i. Conciliorum, p. 988, ed. Harduin. 
J. Andr. Schmidfy Problem, de crucis Do- (6) iS^a//nrfW iSrr/Tux, de Vita S. Martini, 

minicae per Helenam Constantini Imp. ma- cap. 8. 
trcm inventione, Hehnst., 1724. — Schl.] {7) Augustine^ SermotMSi^ltOpp.fXom. 

(2) AugustinCy de Civitate Dei, I. xxii., v., p. 886, cd. Antwerp. 

c. 8, ^ 6, and many others. (8) See Ja. Gothofred, ad Codicem Tht^ 

(3) This is shown at length, by U. de odos., torn, iii., p. 172. Augustine^ d* 
Beautobrr.^ Histoiro du Manicheisme, torn, opere Monachorum, cap. 28, ^ 36, Opp., 
ii., p. 642, &c. tom. vi., p. 364. Jerome, Epistola ad Ka»- 

(4) Hauy DodwtWt Diiaertat. ii., in In- ticum, 0pp., tom. i., p. 46. 
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§ 4. Many laboured earnestly, few successfully, on the sacred volume. 
Jtrome^ a man of ereat industry and not unskilful in the languages, made 
a new Latin translation of all the sacred books ; which was more lucid, 
and considerably better than any of the numerous old Latin versious.(O) 
He also took much pains to set forth a more correct edition of the Greek 
▼ersion by the Seventy : and the same thing, we are told, was undertaken 
by EuselkiUy AthanasiuSf and Eu1haUii8.{lO) The expositors of scrip- 
ture form a long list ; among whom the most distinguished are JeromCf 
BUary^ Eusehius^ Diodorus of Tarsus, RufinuSy Ephraim Syrus, Thtodo* 
rus of Hcraclea, Chrysogtam^ AthanashtSy and Didymus. Yet few of these 
have correctly discharged the duty of interpreters. Rufinus^ indeed, 7Ae- 
odorus of Heraclea, Diodorus^ and a few others, followed the literal sense 
of scripture :(11) the rest, after the example of Origen their guide, search 
for recondite meanings ; and accommodate, or rather constrain the haUl 
understood language of the Bible, to speak of sacred mysteries and a Chris- 
tian life.(12) Augustine and Tychonius, wished to establish rules for in- 
terpretation ; but neither of them had ability to do it.(13) 

^ 5. The doctors, who were distinguished for their learning, explained 
the sacred doctrines after the manner of Origen^ (on whom tliey all fixed 
their eye), in Accordance with the principles of that philosophy which 
they learned in their youth at school, namely, the Platonic philosophy as 
corrected by Origen. Those who wish to get a full insight into this sub- 
ject, may examine Gregory Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augustine 

(9) See Ja. Fran. BuddcuSf Itagoge ad year 384. He erased the false and incor* 

Tbeologiam, torn, ii., p. 1333, &c. — [That rect readings, and improved the translationa, 

there were many Latin versions extant in the which came into his hands very faulty, uni- 

fourtb century, is very clearly stated by Aw- fonnly guiding himself by the original text. 

guttint^de Doctrina Christiana, 1. ii., c. 11. This improved version of Jerome is, a few 

Of these, (as Angiuiine tells us, loc. cit.), alterations cxcc|>ted, that Vufgate which la 

ooe was called (/to/a) the /to/ic. But it has held in so high estimation by the Catholic 

become usual to apply this designation to church. The really new trantlation of the 

erery ancient Latin version, whicn was not Bible by Jerome, was published from mann- 

imended by Jerome ; and this has given oc- scripts, by the Benedictine monks Jo. Mar* 

eetioo to many mistakes. See Motheim^ de tianay and Ant. Pouget^ Paris, 1693, under 

Reb. Christianor. ante Const. M., p. 325- the title: Sancti ]^uscbii Hieronvmi divina 

t89. Jerome mentions a version, which he Bibliothcca, hac tenus incdita. Their Pro- 

calli ( FW|ra/a) the im/^ar, and which coun- legomena are worth reading. See RieK 

sellor Michaelit takes to be that used at Simon^ Histoire critique des Versions da 

Rome in the days of Jrrom«. These trans- nouveau Test., cap. 7-12, and Mickaelis, 

latione, in respect to their diction, were nei- Introduction to the N. T. — Schl.] 
iKv classical nor tolerable ; yet they may be (10) Jo. Frick, do Canono Novi Testa- 

of use to those who wish to become ac- menti, p. 180. 

qoainted with the \jbi\n language in its full- (11) Rich. Simon, Critique de la Biblio- 

eat extent. They contain an immense num- thcque des Autenrs Ecclesiast., par M. da 

berof Hebraisms, or rather Syriasms; which Pin, torn, i., p. .'>!, 90, 129, and tom. iv., p. 

laada to the conjecture, that their authors 335, dec, and Histoire critique des princi- 

were in great measure Jews. These ver- paux Commcntatcurs du N. T., cap. vi., 

aiooa fell into great disorder, in which no d:c., p. 88, &c. 

two copies were alike; l)ecause different (12) See OVr^i^ory Nazianzen, Carmen de 

UanaUtioos were in fact blended together, se ip.^o ; in Ja. To//tf, Insignib. Itineris 

the ez]Mressions of one evangelist were trans- Italici, p. 27. 57. He very much commends 



into the narrative of another, and many this method. 

s were incorporated into the text. This (13) Avguatine, in his vi. Books do Doc- 

iiidoced the Roman bishop Damasu* to com- trina Cliristiana ; Tychon'ms, in his vii. Rules 

BHt the improving of these ancient veraiona to of Interpretation; which are extant in the 

/fTMK, who undertook the business in the Biblioth. Patrum maxima, tom. rt., p. 4d 
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among the Latins ; who were regarded in the subsequent ages as the only 
patterns worthy of imitation, and may be fitly styled, next to Origenf the 
parents and supporters of philosophic or scholastic theology. Thev were 
ix>th admirers of Plato, and held as certain all his decisions which were 
not absolutely repugnant to the truths of Christianity ; and proceeding 
upon these as their first principles, they drew from them many and very 
subtile conclusions. Yet there was another class of theologians, which 
daily increased in number ; namely, that of men who supposed the knowU 
edge of divine things was to be acquired, not by reasoning about them, 
but by contemplation, and by recalling the mind from its converse with ex- 
ternal objects to a concentration on itself. These are commonly called 
mystics. That these abounded, appears from several considerations, and 
particularly from the numerous herds of monks who were spread nearly 
all over the Christian world , and from the works of Dionysius^ (that Co. 
ryphaeus of the mystics), which were produced, it seems, in this age» and 
by some one of this class. 

§ 6. Among the writings of this age, in which the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are stated and explained, the first place is justly due to the cate- 
chetical Discourses of Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem. For those who would 
persuade us, that these Discourses were the production of a subsequent 
age, are so blinded by zeal for a party, as not to discern the truth.(14) 
Many would also hero place the Divine Institutions of Lactantius ; but im- 
properly, because these Institutes were designed rather to confute those 
who still adhered to polytheism, than to unfold the truths taught by inspi- 
ration. The System of Doctrine addressed to the clergy and laity, which 
is ascribed to Athanasius, appears to have been the production of a later 
age. (15) There arc huwever, in the works of Athanasius, Chrysostom, the 
Gregories, and others, as now extant, many passages from which we may 
learn how the best informed men of this age handled the leading topics 
of the Christian religion. On the Trinity in particular, we have the twelve 
Books of Hilary of Poictiers. The Ancoratus of Epiphanius explains the 
doctrine concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit. On baptism, we have the 
work of Pacianus, addressed to catechumens ; and a work of ChrysaS' 
torn, on the same subject, in two Books. The works of Jerome, Augus* 
tine, and others, which were designed to impart correct views on reli- 
gious subjects, and to confute the opposers of the truth, are here omitted. 

§ 7. From the disputes with those who were regarded as opposed to 
divine truth, the ancient simplicity had nearly taken its fiight ; and in 
place of it, dialectical subtilties and quibbles, invectives, and other disin. 
genuous artifices had succeeded, more becoming the patrons, than the op- 
posers of error. Censures of this habit, by men of eminence, are still ex- 
tant.(16) I pass in silence those rhetorical figures and flourishes, by 
which many endeavoured to parry the weapons of their adversaries, and 
to involve in obscurity the question under discussion ; likewise the incli- 
nation to excite odium against their antagonists, so common to many ; 
and the disregard of proper arrangement and of perspicuity, and other 

(14) See Jo. Fccht, Comment, do origine (16) Methodiiu^ cittd by Fpipk§niu§, 
MisMnim in honorcm Sanctorum, p. 404, 6cc. Hvrcsit 64, 0pp., tome i., page 663: 

(15) [It is not 80 much a treatise on dog- Gregory Nazianzen, in many placet : uti 
matica, aa one on morals, containing rulea of otbwa. 

life, eepeciallj for monks. — Schl.] 
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habits which were no better in their discussions. Yet so far were some 
writers of this century from disguising these faults, that they rather claimed 
praise for them. It must be owned, however, that their antagonists made 
use of the same weapons. 

§ 8. With the ancient form of discussion, new sources of argumetU 
were in this age combined. For the truth of doctrines was proved by the 
Bumber of martyrs who had believed so, by prodigies, and by the confes- 
sions of devils, that is, of persons in whose bodies some demon was sup- 
posed to reside. The discerning cannot but see, that all proo& drawn 
from such sources are very fallacious, and very convenient for dishonest 
men wlio would practise imposition. And I greatly fear, that most of 
those who at this time resorted to such proofs, notwithstanding they were 
grave and eminent men, may be justly charged with the dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deception. Ambrose, in controversy with the Arians, brings 
forward persons possessed with devils, who, when the relics of Gervasmt 
and Protasius are produced, are constrained to cry out, that the doctrine 
of the Niccno council concerning three persons in the Godhead, is true 
and divine, and the doctrine of the Arians false and pernicious. This 
testimony of the prince of darkness, Ambrose regards as proof altogether 
unexceptionable. But the Arians openly ridiculed the prodigy and main* 
tained, that Ambrose had bribed these infernals to bear testimony in his 
favour.(17) And many, I am aware, will bo more inclined to believe the 
Arians, than to give credit to Ambrose ; notwithstanding he is enrolled 
%mong saints, and they among heretics.(18) 

§ 9. Besides Apollinaris, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
others, who confuted the emperor Julian ; the adherents to idolatry were 
vigorously and successfully encountered by Laclantius, by Athanasius, by 
Julius Firmicus Matcmus, by the younger ApollinariSy whose books against 
Porphyry are unhappily lost, by Augustine, in his twenty-two Books on 
the City of Crod, and in his three lost Books against the pagans, and above 
ail, by Eusebius of Cicsarea, in his Evangelical Pn^paration, and in his 
book against Hierocles, Attempts to convert the Jews were made by Eu- 
sehius of Emessa, by Diodorus of Tarsus, and by Chrysostom, in his six 
Books still extant. Against oil the heresies, Ephraim Syrus,( 1 9) James 
of Nisibis, Didymus, and Audcniius took up the pen. So did Epiphanius, 
in his extensive work on the heresies, which ho denominated Panarium : 
and Gregory Nazianzen, more concisely, in his Oration on the Faitlu 
The short works of Augustine and Fhilastrius, rather enumerate the here- 
vics, than confute them. ^ 

§ 10. The state of moral or practical theology would have been very 
flourishing, if the progress of any branch of knowledge could be meas* 
ured by the number of the writers on it ; for v(*ry many laboured to per- 
iV*ct and inculcate practical religion. Among the Orientals, the efforts of 
James of Nisibis, or as sonie say, of Saruga,{20) and Ephraim Syruii, 

(17) Ambroae^ Epist. zxii., p. 878, &c. (19) ^^^ Jo*- ^i^- AsMeman^ BiblioUi. 
PmUtmu^ de ViU Ambrosii. p. 81. Orient Clement. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 118, 

(18) See Jo. U Clerc, Appendix Augus- 125. Ace. From his extracts, it appears that 
timana. p. 375. More examples of this kind Ephraim^ though a pious man, was not a 
fnif ht he mentioned. See Gregory Nysucn, dexterous polemic. 

de VitaGrefrorii Neo-Cssariensis, Opp .torn. (20) Jo9. Sim. A»»eman^ in his Biblioth. 
ii., p. 977, 978. Svlpilnu Sevenu, Histo- Orient., dec., torn. i.. p. 17, thinks, that tha 
ria Smcn, L tl, c 88, p. 361 writings ascribed to James of Nisibis, tboold 
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were very considerable in this departmcnl. What we meet with respecu 
ing the life and duties of a Christian, in the writings of Basil the Great. 
Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom^ Ambrose, Augustine, and others, can neither 
be altogether a[)proved, nor wholly condemned. Many give the prefer- 
ence to the three Books of Ambrose, on the duties of ministers of the 
church, whicli are written after the manner of Cicero : and they certainly 
deserve commendation, so far as the intentions of the writer and the elcf- 
gance of his thoughts are concerned ; but they contain many things, which 
may be justly censured. Perhaps, before all others who wrote on practi- 
cal piety, the preference is due to Macanus, the Egyptian monk ;(2l) 
from whom, after deducting some superstitious notions, and what savours 
too much of Origenism, we may collect a beautiful picture of real piety. 

^11. About ail the writers in this department, arc defective in the fol- 
lowing respects. First, they pay no regard to method and a just arrange- 
ment of their thoughts on the subject they attempt to explain. They rare- 
ly define, and never divide their subject, but pour out promiscuously what- 
ever comes up in their pious but not very clear and correct minds. In 
the next place, they either neglect to trace the duties of men back to their 
sources and to their first principles, or they deHve them from precept 
and doctrines which arc either manifestly false or not well ascertained. 
Lastly, when they come to the proof of their positions, most of them do not 
resort to the law of God for arguments to enforce duty and put down vice, 
but to airy fancies, to frigid allegories, and fine spun subtilties, better 
suited to tickle the imagination than to awaken and overpower the con- 
science. 

§ 12. But still their works arc far more tolerable, than that combina- 
tion of the precepts of Christ with the precepts of Plato, i(or rather with 
those of the Alexandrine philosophers the followers o( Ammonius Saccas)^ 
ojid that twofold kind of piety, the one more perfect and complete, and 
the other less so, which almost all now embraced. How very much these 
views of religion had gained ground, may appear from the fact, that those 
who had long cried up a sort of recondite and mysterious knowledge of 
divine things, wholly ditRrent from the common knowledge of the vulgar, 
ventured in this century to carry out their views and reduce them to a 
regular system. For it is most probable, that it was among the Greeks of 
this century, (though some think it was earlier, and some that it was later), 
lived that fanatic, who assumed the name and the character of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, the disciplcj of St. Paul ; and who under the cover of this 
shield gave laws and instructions to those that wished to become separated 
from the world and to bring back the soul — that sundered particle of the 
divine nature — to its i)ristine state by contemplation.(22) As soon as the 



rather l>e ascribed to a person of Sarvpa. 
But in his addenda, p. 558, he modifies his 
opinion in some measure. 

(21) See the Acta Sanriornm, Jannarii, 
torn. i.. p. 1005, [See the brief arcount 
of him and liis \Nriti!»^s, in note (28), p *46, 
supra.- 7V ] 

(22) Those who have wriilen ccnccming 
this deceiver, arc enumerated by Jo. Frtui, 
Buddeu$t Isagogc ad Theologiam, I ii , c 
iv T 48i P GO^i ^c. Sec also Jo. Launoi, 



Judicium de script is Dionvsii, 0pp., lorn. 
ii., pt i , p. 562. Matur. Veiss de Ul Croze^ 
in his Histoire du Christianisme d'Ethiopie. 
p. 10. <S:c., endeavours to prove that Syne- 
j»ti/*, a celebrated philosopher and bishop in 
Egypt, of the fifth century, was the author ol 
tlic Dionysian wrilincs ; and that he designed 
by them to siipport the doctrine of but one 
nature in Christ. But he uses feeble arirn- 
ments. Nor are those more substanual. hv 
which Jo, Phil. Baratier (in his Dim. suh 
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writings of this man spread among the Greeks and Syrians, and especialiv 
among the solitaries and monks, it is not easy to describe, how much darlc- 
ness came over the minds of many, and what an accession of numbers was 
made to thos^ who maintained that converse with (jod is to be had by mor- 
tifying the senses, withdrawing the thoughts from ail external objects, suU. 
duing the body with hunger and hardships, and fixing the attention on Grod 
and eternal things, in a kind of holy indolence. 

§ 13. The truth of these remarks is evinced, by that vast multitude of 
monks and sacred virgins who, as soon as peace was given to the Chris, 
tians, spread themselves with astonishing rapidity over the whole Chris- 
Clan world. Many persons of this description had lone been known among 
the Christians, living as solitaries, in the deserts of Eg^'pt. But Antony 
was the first who, in the year 305, collected them into an associated com- 
munity in Egypt, and regulated their mode of living by fixed rulcs.(23) 
His disciple Hilarion, the next year, undertook the same thing in Pales- 
tine and Syria. About the same time, Aones or EugeniuSj with his asso- 
elates Gaddana and Azyso, introduced this mode of life into Mesopotamia 
and the neighbouring countries.(24) These were imitated by many others, 
with so much success, that in a short time all the East swarmed with per- 
sons who, abandoning the occupations and conveniences of life and all in* 
lercourse with society, pined away aif)id various hardships, hunger and 
tufTerings. in order to attain to a more close communion with God and tlie 
angels. The Christian church would have remained free from these nu- 
merous tortures of the mind and body, had not tliat great and fascinating 
doctrine of the ancient philosophy gained credence among Christians, that 
to attain to happiness and communion with God, the soul must be freed 
from the influence of the body, and for this purpose, the body roust be sub- 
dued. 

§ 14. This austere discipline passed from the East into the West, and 
first into Italy and the adjacent islands, though it is uncertain who eonvcyed 
it thither.(25) Afterwards, St, Marun, the ceiebrat<^d bishop of Tours, 

loined to his book dc succcftnionc Romanor. eleven epi^tlen. These, with the comment- 

Epitcc^., p. 286), endeavours to prove, that aries of (tome of the later Greek theoloj^iant, 

Dionysius of Alexandria was the true author and notes hy the modems, were printed 

•f those writinffs. — [The real autlior of these Or. and T^t., Antwerp. 1G34. and Paris, 

works is wholly unknown. That he was 1644, 2 vols. fol. See Ccir^, HiMoria Lit- 

noC Dionysius the ArcopaffUr^ mentioned terar. DmiUi, de ScHptis Dionysii Areopa- 

AcU xvii., 34, as he pretends to be, and was gitae. Genevae, 1666, 4to. Up. Prdr»<m^ 

geoenlly believed to be, from the sixth cen- Vindiciae Ignatianae, p. i., c. 10. — Tr.] 
tury on to tho fifteenth, is certain. Tliat he (23) Antony and his reflations are treat- 

wu a Greek who lived some time in the ed of in the Acta Sanctor. ad diem 17, Jan- 

Ibiuth century, is generally admitted ; though uarii, torn. ii.. p. 107. 

e place him a century later. That he (24) See Joa. Sim. Atseman, Biblioth. 

Afolhnaria senior, or junior, of I«aodi- Orient, (element. Valirana, tom. iii , pt. li., 

several have laboured to evince ; but p. 48, See. 
without much success. He was orthodox, (25) The majority follow Airrmiv«, main- 

pioat, and certainly not destitute of talent, tainingthat it was .SV A thantiMtua who, shmil 

Hit works consist of single Books, on tho the year 340, transplanted the monastic* in- 

Cdcatial Hierarchy, or the invisible world, stitution from Egvpt into Italy, and erected 

the charch above ; on the Ex:clesiastical Hi- the fintt monastery at Home. See M^Mhn^ 

•fiichy, or the risible church of Go<l on the Praefatio ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict , 

tarth, its order, worship, and ordinances; tom. i , p ix , A'c. Bni Isu J. Ant. Muratmn 

Mi the Divine Names, or the designations opposes this opinion, and contends that the 

sf God in the Scriptures ; on Mystical The- first European monantery was built at Milan, 

itogr, or on the perfectioiii of God ; and Anciq. Italiear. modii aevi, tom. ▼., p. 364 

Vol. I — ^L L 
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erected some monasteries in Gaul ; and his example and his discourses pro- 
duced such eagerness to embrace a monastic life, that two thousand monks 
are said to have assembled together at his funeraLl.(26) From thence this 
mode of life gradually extended over the other countries of Europe. Those 
studious of such matters however, must know, that there has always been 
a wide difference between the monks of the West and those of the Blast ; 
and that the former could never be brought to bear the severe rules, to 
which the latter voluntarily submitted. For our part of the world is not 
so filled with persons who arc by nature austere, morose, delirious, and 
fanatical, as those Oriental regions are ; nor will our bodies endure that 
abstemiousness in regard to nourishment, which those will which were 
bom under a dry and burning atmosphere. It was therefore rather the 
name and the shadow of that solitary life which Antony and others institu- 
ted in the East, than the thing itself, which was brought into the countries 
of Europc.(27) 

§ 15. These monks(28) were not all of the same kind ; for first, they 
were divided into Coenobites and Eremites, The former lived and ate to- 
gether in the same house, and were associated under a leader and head, 
whom they called Father, or in the Egyptian tongue, AbboU{29) The lat- 

Aflun, Just. FontinanuSt in his Historia edacity, and goes on to say : *' I perceiTe 

Litterar. Aqnileiens., p. 155, &c., maintains that he refers rather to the Oriental monks, 

that the first society of monks was collected than to the occidental ; for edacity in the 

at Aquileia. None of these writers adduces Grecke [and Orientals] is gluttony ; nt the 

tmexceptionable proof. The first convcnfof Gauis it t> nature.^* Immediately, there- 

nutu was erected at Verona, near the close fore, on the introduction of the monastic in- 

of this century, and by Zevo the bishop of slitution into Europe, the occidental monks 

Verona ; if we may give credit to the broth- differed widely from the Oriental in their 



ere BalUrinif in their Diss. ii. ad Zenoncm 
Veronens., p. 115, «kc. 

(26) See Sulpilius Severus, de Vita Mar- 
tini, cap. X., p. 17, ed. Veron,, where the 
mode of life adopted by those Martinian 
monks is parlicularly described. Sec also 
the Histoiro littcrairc de la Trance, torn, i., 
pt. ii., p. 42, and others. 

(27) This difference between the Oriental 
and the occidental monks, as to their mode 
of living, and the cause of it, ore pleasantly 
noticed by Suipitius Severus^ Dial. i. do 
Vita Martini, c. 2, p. 65, ed. Verona 



customs and mode of living, and were taxed 
by them with voraciousness and gluttony. 

(28) [The word monk, {fiovaxo^% from fio- 
vui^eiVj to live alone), first occure in the fourth 
century ; and has some similarity with as- 
crtic [uoKifT^g, from uffxeu, to practise, to ex- 
ercise.] At least, the monks were also call- 
ed ascetics; though all ascetics were not 
monks : for the name ascetic denotes a 
Christian who devotes himself to severe re- 
ligious exercises, and particularly to absti- 
nence and fasting. Such ascetics have al- 
ways existed among Christians ; but these 
were not always monks. The wxyrd ascetic 



5m^ 

pitius, one of the interlocutors, having de- • , „„^„,- , ^ »i _i t j 

Scribed the dry and sparing diet of the ggyp- " " 8=""'f 'f ™ • ^e word mmk denot.. 

tiu. monk., turned W hi. Gallic friend, and ' "P'""' ""^^ "»' K"""»- ^bi. » con- 
aaid : *' How would you like a bunch of 



heiba and half a luaf, as a dinner for five 
men!** The Gaul, reddening a little on be- 
IM to rallied, replied : " You are at your 
da practice, Suipitius, for you neglect no 
'Opportunity that occurs, to tax us [G&llic 
monks] with voracity. But it is cruel in 



species unuer mat genus, 
ceded by the Catholics, Valesius (notes on 
Kuseb., Hist. Eccles., I. xi., c. 17, and do 
Martyr. Palaesit., c. II), and by Pasi, Cril- 
ica in Annal. Baronii, ad ann. 62, ^4, torn. 
i , p. 48 — The males among the monks 
were called Nonni, and the females Nomitae. 
Sec Jerome, Ep. 18, ad Eustoch , 0pp., tom. 



. "" r« 1 »^ 1 • .1 ^Vf P^- **•• P- 34, ed. Martianay. hrasmus 

▼00, to require us Gauls to live m the man- » * »k . r .l r» 7^ 

', " t>.i..u.i-. r ^1. derives the term nonnus from the Egvptian 



language : Gerh. Jo. Vossius derives it from 
the Hebrew •^-i. a son; de Vitiis Sermo- 



V?' 



net of anfirels. — But let that Cyrenian [monkj 

content nimself with such a dinner, since it 

is his necessity or nature to go hungry. — 

"We, as I have often told you, are Gauls " nis. 1. i., c. 6, p. 9, 1. ii., c. 13, de Orisf. 

In the same dialogue, cap. 4, p. 69, 70, he Idolol., 1. i., c. 24. — Schl.] 

•taxes Jerome with accuamg the monks of (29) [The eoenehtet derived their nam* 
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ter, tbe Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life, in certain parts of the coun- 
try, dwelling in hovels among the wild bca8ts.(30) Still more austere than 
t)K$ Eremites, were those who were called Anchorites, These lived in 
desert places, with no kind of shelter ; fed on roots and plants ; and had 
DO fixed residence, hut lodged wherever night overtook them, so that visit- 
ers might not know where to find them. (31) The last class of monks 
were the Vagrants^ called by the Egyptians Sarabaitae^ who roamed about 
the provinces, and from city to city, and got their living without labour, by 
pretended miracles, by trafficking in relics, and by other imposition8.(32) 
Among the Coenobites^ many were vicious and profligate ; but not so many 
as among the SarahaiieSy most of whom were knaves and villains. Of the 
Erendtesy the greater part were delirious fanatics, who were not in their 
right mind.(dd) All these monks were hitherto laymen^ or sepan^ from 
the clerical oroer, and under the care and protection of the bishops. But 
many of them were now admitted into the rank of clergymen, even by the 
command of the emperors ; and so great was their reputation for sanctity^ 
that bishops were often chosen from among them. (34) 

§ 16. To these defects in the moral system of the age, must be added 
two principal errors now wellnigh publicly adopted, and from which af- 
terwards immense evils resulted. The first was, that to deceive and Utt 
is a virtue^ when religion can be promoted by it. The other was, that er* 
rors in religion, when maintained and adhered to after proper admonition, 
c»ught to be visited with penalties and punishments. The first of these 

from [€oiv66t(nf'\ eoenobium^ {kolvo^ pio^\ ^ ruption. The words aseetic and monk con- 
habitation in which several nwnks lived to- tinucd to be generic ; and were applied to 
^ether. llic ancients discriminated between all, who devoted themselves to a religious 
a eoenobium and a tfumaslery. The latter life, and subjected themselves to strict rolet 
was the residence of a proper and solitary of living. The other terms acquired more 
monk; tbe former, of associated monks, appropriate significations, when the monks 
who lived together in a society. The hal>- became distributed into various classes or 
nation of a single, solitary monk, mi^ht be sorts. — Tr.^ 

called a monastery^ but not a coenofnum. (31) Sec Suljnfius Serents^ Dial. i. de 

Sec Castianus^ Collat. zviii., c. 10, Opp , Vita Martini, c. ix , p. 80, 6cc , ed. Verona, 

p. 525, and compare Jerome^ Ep. 95, ad [When several anchorite* lived in the same 

K«]8ticum monactium, Opp., tom., iv., pt. wilderness, only a little separated from each 

ii., p. 775, and Gr^^ory Naz., Orat. zzi., other, they were collectively called a L«iira. 

<>pp., tom i., p. 384. — The nuiw also had Sec Evagriut^ Historia Eccles., 1. i., c. 21, 

their presidents, who were called Mothers, and VtUesius, note on the passage. See 

See Jerome, Ep. 20, Opp., tom. iv., pt. ii., also WalcK's Hist. Eccles. N. T., p. 1670. 

p. 51. See also Bingham^ Origines Eccle- — Schl.] 

^Mst.. L viL 0. 3, gl 1 — SeiklJ] (32) [Concerning the Sarabailes, see Je. 

(30) [From a passage in the beginning of Caasianus, Collat. xviii., c. 7, Opp., p. 731, 

Cbe Historia I^usiaca of PdUadiuSj it may dfc, and the notes of OnzdeuSf there. — Tr} 

be inferred, that in the most ancient time^, (33) On the vices of the monks of this 

the eremitea and the anchorite* were the centurv, see SitipittHs Srrertis, Dial. i. de 

same ; for he speaks of the uvaxutprfTuv rijv Vita Martini, cap iv., p. 69. 70, cap. ziv., 

hf T^ epiffii,*. But aubsequently. a distinc- p. H8. where ho chastises in particular, the 

tioo was made between them. — Schl. The pride of tho»e who coveted the honours of 

terms monk*^ eremttes, and anchorites or an- rlcrg\'men. Dial, ii., c. viii.. p. 112; DisL 

mehariteM, were at first, all used aa synony- iii.. c. xv., p. 144, 145 ; also the Consaltatio 

moos : and were applied indiscriminately to Apollonii ci Zachaci, published by Lv. 

tKose Ecrvptian ascetics, yvho avax^prfoav re- Dachcry, in Spicileg., tom. i., 1. iii., c 8, p. 

Hred from the world, and lived soliury no- 36, dec. 

ra;t^ (frotn fu>vof, alone) in the ytilderneat (34) See Ja. Gothofred, on the Codex 

ip ry fpi/fn,>. for the sake of practising (d<T- Theodos., torn, vi., pt. i., p. 76, 106, ed. 

tiiw) their religious exercises without inter- Hitter. 
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principles had been approved in the preceding centuries ; and it is ahnost 
incredible, what a mass of the most insipid fables, and what a host of pious 
falsehoods have, through all the centuries, grown out of it, to the great 
d(itriment c^ true religion. If some inquisitive person were to examine the 
conduct and the writings of the greatest and most pious teeu^hers oi this cen. 
tury, I fear, he would find about ail of them infected with this leprosy, I 
cannot except AmhrasCf nor Hilary, nor Augustine, nor Gregory Naz., nor 
Jerome. And perhaps it was this same fault that led Sulpitius SevenUf 
who was in other respects no incompetent historian, to ascribe so many 
miracles to Si. Martin. The other principle, from the very time when 
Contiantine gave peace and security to the Christians, was approved by 
many ; and in the conflicts with the Priscillianists and Donatists, it wa« 
corroborated by examples, and unequivocally sanctioned by the authority 
of Augustine, andf transmitted down to succeeding ages. 

L17. If we look at the lives and morals of Christians, we shall find» 
iretofore, that good men were commingled with bad ; yet the number 
of the bad began gradually to increase, so that the truly pious and godly 
appeared more rare. When there was no more to fear from enemies 
without, when the character of most bishops was tarnished with arro- 
gancey luxury, eficminacy, animosity, resentments, and other defects ; when 
the lower clergy neglected their proper duties, and vfere more attentive to 
idle controversies, than to the promotion of piety and the instruction of the 
people ; when vast numbers were induced, not by a rational conviction, but 
by the fear of punishment and the hope of worldly advantage to enrol 
themselves as Christians ; how can it surprise us, that on all sides the vi- 
cious appeared a host, and the pious, a little band almost overpowered by 
them ? Against the flagitious and those guilty of heinous ofiences, the 
same rules for penance were prescribed, as before the reign of Constan- 
tine. But as the times continually waxed worse and worse, the more hon« 
ourable and powerful could sin with impunity, and only the poor apH the 
unfortunate felt the severity of the laws. 

§ 18. This century was fruitful in controversies among Christians , for 
as is common with mankind, external peace made room for internal dis- 
cords and contentions. We shall here mention the more considerable 
ones, which did not give rise to obstinate heresies. In Egypt, soon after 
the century began or about the year 306, commenced the long-continued 
schism, which from the author of it was called the Meletian controversy. 
Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, deposed Meletius the bishop of Lycopolis 
in Thebais. The cause is involvea in uncertainty. The friends of Feter 
represent Meletius as one who had sacrificed to the gods, and had r om- 
mitted other crimcs.(35) Others say, he was guilty of no ofTence, but that 
of excessive severity against the lapsed.(36) Meletius disregarded the 
sentence of Peter, and not only continued to exercise the functions :S his 
office, but assumed to himself the power of consecrating presbyters ; a 
right which, according to established usage in Egj'pt, belonged exclusively 
to the bishop of Alexandria. The partisans of this energetic and elo- 
quent man were numerous, and at length not \ few of the monks espoused 

(35) AthanaMtus^ Apologia sccunda, 0pp., noU) onEpiphan., torn, ii., p. 374 ; and Sam, 
toin. i., p. 777, &e, Ba»naf[e^ Ezercitatio de Itebua sicris contr* 

(36) Eftphanmt, Haent. Izviii., 0pp., Baronium, p. 305, 6lc, 
torn. L, p. 716, ^. See Dion. Pttanus, 
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■is cause The Nicene council attempted in vain to heal this breach. 
The MektUma on the contrary, whose chief aim was to oppose the au- 
ibority claimed by the bishop of Alexandria, afterwards joint^l thcmselvei 
to his great enemies, namely the Arians. Thus a conteat which al fint 
related only to the hmits of the Aletandrine bishop's powera, becama, 
through the influeoce of heatod passions, a controversy respecting an ar< 
ticle of fejth. The Meletian party was still existing in tlio fifth ceiu 
ttiry.(37) 

(ST) (Two widetj diffident ■ccounta of lh« - ernon sf Ibe couDti;. When the; twd bam 

■tigia ind ctDMoC the MelclUn •cbiiRi h>«e long in eu9lod<r, and Mvetml hid lufland 

iMcbed ui. Thd one ie fram tbe pen of marljidom, while olhcn hid jiokled to tbck 

jlAUiOfnu, iheii itowed foe : tbe olhei ie Tcin end ured Ihemielie* l^ uenfieing M 

bom Efifkamui, the hiiloriin of (he rarly idoli. tbe« piinciptl biibope were contimad 

bemic*, The Komiih nriten prefpr the in priion, being reserved foi tbe liitTictins. 

Malemerttof Athanieiue : but the roost Icam- The lapwd, some of whom wen loMieTiiMl 

«d ProlesUDtwritanorUte,genenlly Ibllow olWa clergymen of di^ivnl orders. becHM 

EpJ|duniDi. (Seo Woici. HiilonederKel- aniious forreconciliitian tothechareh i nA 

lenjea, v>\. iv.. p, U5-410. He»kc, Kir- Ihcy boHiughi the eontesaora who were sUU 

cbengCK^., lol. i., p. IW. Ate.. fkiuotckK, in prs«n to interpose their authority. Dise- 

KilcnengeKh., vol. t.. p. S6A-3T3. Aran- greement >nd warm debile in»e amona 

4er, KircbengeMh, *«1. li., pt. i., p. U3-4T1, these coiifcssdni. MtUtitu ind others hnU, 

andCMWcr'iTeit-book.tninslitedby Cun- that the lipsod ought to he eicluded from 

aiaghim, ¥ol. i., p. 166.) The itstementof Ihr church till tbe end of the penecutioii, 

4lilutanii>, (Apolog. idlmperU. Couitinti- ind sfterwuds if ihey ippesved worthy, M 

i)um.Opp.,toin. J., p. 777, ed. Colon., 168C}, be admitted to pcnancci proportionsle l« 

ieufallawi: Fcter,abiM\op among vtbtf ore ' ' " i. - " - ...... 

lilt ptTiaait%OH,aiiimiiachioKUigei nilrlyr 
n It, inoted m a cimimpn anmcti of biik- 

opt 4M Egyptian bUhtp caUti MtUtruM, trho ii once ur laiiiiiLeu ui luiuuie pcRsncn ins 

*loeianeicltdof naTiif eriiHe*, *ni eipeetaHy no be lectarcd. Both parties showed tbem- 

j)/ lacrificimg IouUj. MtUtiiti did not up- sclvre to be influeticnl by laudable metirn; 

ftal to aitttker councii. nor endeavour 10 ihp one by loTC of the tralh ind religions 

ptrgt lamtelf before Ptier'* mccettori, but zeal, the ethpr by cxiinpiHwn ind sympedijr. 

treated a tekiim, and iu feUointri, iiulead At len};th, I'eler finding his campiHioDUo 

o/ bang etUei Ckneliant, are emIUd Mile- measures balked bv the eieessive leal of 

ftaju Ie tiiMiay. Heat once began toutler Meltlou and the others, hung aut hii miiw 

reproadiet againti Ike bitKopi, ani firtt kt tie in tbe midst of the pi 

fa^knuiuMd Filer. Ilun kit nueeetor Ackd- and made nriKliinition, 

la.axitfterkimAlaaadtr; tsdktdiithit with him should aaftemblc siuiind 

vrilA cTa/lineit after Ike example o/ Abialofn, such m aerced with Meletiua should lapsir 

Jtat fry calumnialiHg Ike innocent ke night to hiin. Krroupon the mis ot (be biabopi, 

]ait Ae tkaB\e of Kit ovm definition. Such monks, and preabylin gilberfd around Me> 

■1 the invective of their Slowed adienuy. Ictius, and only a Tcry few repaired to ihi 

On the contniy Epipharditi, who spent sev- aliiidaid or I'etn. Krom this lime the two 

etit year* in tgypt. emne of them probably partica worttiiiiped sepintely. and the schislB 

in tbelireliroeolMelctius.sud certainly while became coinplcte in the prison. (This WM 

tbe echlsm excited greet allention. and who in tlie year 3')6, scoording to Beronius, An- 

Diseed the rut of hii life in the neighbour- nalci. ann. 306. n. 44 : or in the year 301, 

hood of Egypt, and had consUnt communici- acoordmg to Vtgi, Critica Biron., inn. 306, 

Mn with It, giiBs us a full and apparently n. 29 ) Peter iftcrwardi auflered martyt- 

«ery candid history af the schiiDi. whli:h is dom ; but Meleltut and others were iniKh 

(oo long In bo Innicribed, hut which is sub- ported from place to place, sometiinei ibol 

i., p. 716. leq.. ed. Petav. Colon ) Ilunng distant regions ; and everywhere Mcletim 

the persecution under Diocletian and Mum- spread his principles. onJainul liitliops. pru- 

iin, f'ffcrtiK arcbbp. of Aleiandria, and JUc- bylcrs, snd deacons, and erected sepirato 

ieliiLi an eminent bp. in Tbebais. (who nnk- churches, hia followen having norommonion 

ed next to Peler in the irchiepiscopate. and with tbe others. Pder'i successors rtteinad 

mdar him managEd ecclesisaticii a&irs), the ancieDtchuTchei, which were called tbe 

MdBUTiKlian,weraimpiisoiiedbjthBgD*- chntdMe of Uw Calhdics, while the new 
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^19. Not long after Mcletius, one EustcUhius excited great commo- 
tioDS in Armenia, Pontus, and the neighbouring countries, and was there- 

ehuiches erected by the Meletians bore the and Pentapolis ; that MeUtiut should retain 
title of the martyrs' churches. — According the rank and honours of a bishop, bat witt- 
t0 this account of the origin of the schisdi, out the power of ordaining, and that he 
the only crime of MeUtius was, that he should perform no episcopal functions what- 
Mocted separate churches, and ordained bish- ever out of his own diocese ; and that those 
epe and curates over them, not subject to the whom he had ordained should take rank aftor 
t^. of Alexandria and not holding commun- such as had been ordained by the archbishop, 
ion with the Catholics. Nor is any other and might succeed them only on being duly 
enme alleged against him by the council of elected and confirmed by the primate. (See 
Nice which censured him, nor by the four the letter of the council to the African clergy, 
bishops and martyrs (Hesychius, Pachomius, in Socrates, H. £., lib. i., c. 9.) — On the 
Theodorus, and Phileas), who remonstrated return of abp. Alexander from the council, 
with him for his conduct. (See their letter he demanded of Meletius a list of all the 
in Maffei Osservazioni Jjctterarie, tom. iii., l)ishops he had ordained anywhere, and also 
Verona, 1738; comp. Eu9€b., H. £., lib, of the presbyters and deacons whom he nad 
Tiii, c. 13.) What therefore Athantutus ordained in Alexandria and its suburbs. The 
chai^ges upon him as his greatest offence, and object of the abp. was, to be able to detect 
that for which especially Peter deposed him, any future ordinations by Meletius. Such 
Btmely, that he offered sacrifices to idols, is a list was readily ffiven ; and it embraced 
not only inconsistent with the explicit state* the names of 28 bishops with their places of 
ment oi Bpiphaniutt that Meletius was a con- residence, and 4 presbyters and 5 deacons at 
feasor in bonds at the time the schism com- Alexandria. {Athamuiut, Apolog. ad Imp. 
■tenced, and for a Ions time both before and Constantinum, Opp., t. i., p. 788-9.) From 
after ; but is also highly improbable, not to this we may form some idea of the extent ef 
•ay impossible, from the fact that the Mele- the Meletian schism ; for Athanasius says, 
tian party owed its existence to its peculiar (ibid., p. 788), that there were in Egyptv 
rigour against the lapsed ; for such a party Libya, and Pentapolis, nearly 100 bishops in 
cannot be supposed to have been formed and his communion. And if Meletius and 23 
guided from its commencement by the most others were schismatics, they must have con- 
notorious of all the lapsed, and one already stituted almost one fourth part of all the 
deposed for this very crime. While they bishops. But after the council of Nice, sov- 
soparated from the Catholic church as being eral submitted to tlie archbishop, so that the 
impure, because it tolerated lapsed Chris- number probably diminished. — MeUtiut did 
liana, could they have a lapsed bishop for not long survive his censure ; and after his 
their founder and leader, and so admire and death, Alexander resorted to coercive meas- 
booour him as to call themselves after his ures in order to bring the Meletians to suU- 
ntme 1 or would such a bishop wish to get mission. This induced them to despatch 
up a sect to bear testimony against his own FaphnutiuSf a celebrated anchorite and saint, 
am and shame 1 It is incredible. And as Johnj their chief bishop, a very venerable 
thia is the only crinoe which Athanasius spe- man, CaUinictis, a bishop in Pelusium, with 
ctfies, we may suppose that the mantf crimes some others of their number, as envoys to 
besides this, which he does not specify, were the emperor Constantino to supplicate the 
no other than the numerous ordinations and protection of the government. But the offi- 
establishment of churches above stated. That cers of the palace, who knew nothing of the 
Mefetius was entirely sound in the laith, or Meletian sect, refused the envoys all access 
was never at any time chargeable with any to the emperor. After waiting some time, 
beiesy, is stated repeatedlv and explicitly by they applied to Euselmts bp. m Nicomedia, 
Epqthanius. — As this schism withdrew a who promised to assist them, provided they 
.aige number of bishops and churches from would associate freely with Arius, who had 
the jurisdiction of the Egyptian primate, and just given a specious statement of his fsith. 
gieatly curtailed his power, Peter and his They consented ; and by the assistance oi 
SQoeessors regarded it as a sore evil ; and Eusebius they obtained from the emperor the 
the pious generally must have been pained privileges of a tolerated sect whom none were 
to see such divisions and strife among Chris- to nuMest. But the Meletians were thus 
lians. The subject was therefore brought brought into an alliance with the Arians, and 
before the council of Nice in 325. And that of course became involved in their contests^ 
assembly decreed that the abp. of Alexandria and ahared in their odium. It happened to 
shoukl nave joriadiction, as formerly, over them, says Epiphamus, according to tfao 
all the ehuiches and cleigy in Egypt, Libya, prereib: Infymgfrmm the sntoke, ikiffaU 
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fore eondemiied in the council of Gtmgra, which wu betd not long after 
the Nicene council. Whether this man was EiutatJutu, the biahop of 8e- 
bute in Armenia, who was the coryphsua of the Seniiarians, or whether 
the ancienta confounded two persona of the same name, is debated with 
about equal weight of argument on both sides.(3S) The founder of the 
Eustathion wet is charged, not so much with unsoundness in the faith, aa 
with unreasonable practical notions. For he b said to have prohibited mitr- 
riage, the use of flesh and wine, love-feasts, inc., and to have recommuML 
ed immediate divorce to all married persons, and to have granted to chil- 
dren and servants the liberty of violating commands of their parents and 
iDastera, under pretext of religion. (39) 

^ 20. Ltieifer, bishop of CagUari in Sardinia, a man of decision, stem, 
ness, and vigour, who was driven into exile by the emperor ContUatiitt 
tot defending the Nicene doctrine of three persons in one God, first aep- 
aiated from EuMcbiiu of Vercelli, in the year 363, because the latter was 
displeased that the ibrmer had consecrated PauHniu bishop of the church 
of Antioch; and he afterwards separated himsclffrom the communion of the 
whole church, because it had decreed that absolution might be granted to 



ti*(a tilt fat. And ftom that tioui onwird, 
b; mocluing frith the Aiiini, miny of them 
entbnccd ilw ■eniimniti of Ariui. (S«b 
EfifinMHt., Hieie*. US, and Sozomtn, H, 
E., lib. ii., c. St.} On the duth of ibp 
Aleiinder. (AD. 326) ihe Meletiana elected 
one Titnnaf la eaeceed him. But Tbeonu 
ixeA three monUu >rier. and jlfianiuiiu took 
quiet poneMian of the ehiir. During half 
It ceDlorf he wu in open ww with the Ari- 
•n* iDd Meletiaae. who corobined againit 
him, and were a chief ciuae of his frequent 
AA \sm% baniahmonta. ifid of iM the teia- 
tionibeendured. (EpipAcmiu, Haena. 68. 
Snxttmoi, Him. Ecclea., Uh. ii., e. 23, S3.) 

(38) See 5<nt. Botiu^c, Acnalea Politi- 
co- Ecclcaiaat.. tom. ii, p. S40, die. 

(39) Socrnfu. Kiat. Ecclea., 1. ii . c. 43. 
Sasoflua, Hiat. Ecclea., I, iii , c. If, I. iv., 
e. 34. £pipAaniiu, Hsrea. Iivi., p, 910. 
/■U^for^nu. Hiat. Ecclea. I. lii., c. IS. 
WW/;. Guadling, NoIb ad Concilium Gan- 
grenae. p. 9, &e, — [The younger Walch, in 
fiia HiMorieder Ketiereiren,voT. iii.p, fi3B- 
677, haa treated cifcumstanlially and eolidly 
eoBceming the Euatalhiani. See alio hia 
Hiilorie der KirchenTcraammlungeri, p. SIS, 
Ac. The chief aourcea for t hiatory of the 
Euatathiana, arc the documents of Ihe coun- 
cil nf Gani^, conaiatin; of a aynodicil epia- 
lle and SO canona. From iheae aourcea bolh 
8iKra/r«and So:onunderiTed (heir informa- 
tion. The anthor of the Life of St. Biuil, 
which ia prefiied lo the IhinJ- Tol. of the 
irotii of San/, maintaina.(ch S, 4 4. &c.), 
(hat die foonder of thia party wia not Eutla- 
ttmj, but rather ^il^riu; and that of conraa 
As itansna with whom lb* council of Oan- 



gn had lo do, ahould not l» called fnate. 
thiant, but AlrUnt. Bui hiae^menleam 
not eo powerful ai lo compel a reflectliig 
reader lo abandon Ihe common opinion. 
Whether Ihe biahop of Stbsttt in Armanii, 
who IB ao famoua in the hiatory of [he Ariu 
heresy, and who had aomc conneiion with 
Airiui. or another Eutlaihim, wu tha au- 
thor of thia controreray. cannot be detat- 
mined with certainly. Yet the argumaUs 
for the lirat auppoaitlon aeem to prepoi]dtf. 
ate. Thia fubilAiut vat apupilofilernu, 
and a loier of monkery. Many diSamI 
councila passed their judfimenl on hin. 
aome pulling him down, and otbcn resaid- 
ing him aa a Taluahlo man. He hai bean 
accused of inalability in hia belief: but ha 
properly to hare been a Semiariaa. 



Hia 



cribed ^ 



, by. 



impartial wrilera, aa being very ci 
ble. The aynodical epittle of the councO of 
Gangra ia addresicd to the biahopa of Arme- 
nia, and censurea varioai faulla. which te 
the most part relate lo monkiah u«gea : and 
iho canons enjoin the opposite of the new 
regulations. The Eutlalhiam ao abhorred 
matrimony aa to maintain thatamanicd lady, 
though pious, could not bo aaied if she con- 
tinued to cohabit with her husband. They 
forbid eating fiesh, or receiving the holy 
aupper from a nurried priest, on pain M 
forfGlting salvation. They contemned tlw 
buildings erected for public worship, and 
held their meetings in priTSte. They al- 
lowed a woman (0 forsake her husband, pa- 
rents Iheir children, and children tbeii p»- 
renta, on pretence of deioling Ihemaeha* l» 
■ atrkter node of life, dec. — SM. I 
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thcwe bishops who under Consiantitts had deserted to the Arians.(40) At 



(40) Rttfinus, Hist. Eccle8.> lib. i , c. 30. another was elected in his place who 
Socrates J Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 9. See more favourable to tbe Arians, and after him 
iJso THUemoni^ Mfemoires pour senrir a Tliis* succeeded others, all holding Arian senti- 
toirederEglise, tome vii., p. 621,ed. Paris: ments. The last of these was Eudoxius, 
— [and, above all others, Wo/cA, Historie who was removed to Constantinople on th« 
der Ketzcrey en, vol. iii., p. 338-377. From deposition of Macedonhtt bp. of that city» 
him, we shall enlarge the account, given by (A.D. 360). MeUtius of Syria, was now 
Dr. Moshetm. When tbe orthodox party, chosen bishop of Antioch by a council. He 
under Ctnutantiut^ and after the to them had before been bishop of Sebaate, and the 
adverse result of the council of Aries, found heads of tlie Arian party supposed him to 
themselves in great danger, and were de- hold the Arian sentiments. He at least held 
liberating about requesting the emperor to communion with Arians, and had by hisTir- 
ramroon a new council, Lucifer proceeded tuous life obtained a high reputation. At 
to Rome, and being constituted envoy of the first Meletius concealed bis sentiments, and 
Romish bishop Liberius^ he thence repaired in his public discourses treated only on 
to the imperial court in Gaul, and obtained practical subjects. But as one part of his 
of the emperor the council of Milan ; by hearers "were orthodox, and the other part 
which however the emperor intended to Arians, he did not long leave them in uncer- 
fmtber his own purposes. And as Lucifer tainty, but acknowledged to them hi« con- 
was one of those who in that council zeal- viction of the correctness of the Nicene faith, 
oosly espoused the cause of the orthodox, ho This acknowledgment was the source of 
fell under tbe emperor's displeasure, and was much suffering to Meletius. The Arians 
•ent among others into banishment. When resented it ver)' highly, that he should disap- 
the death of the emperor left him at liberty point their expectations ; and as he would 
to return from exile, he became involved in not retract, they deprived him of his oflSco 
tbe Meletian controversy at Antioch, and A.D. 3G2, by the aid of the emperor Con* 
this occasioned his falling out with Euscbius stantiuSj and banished him from tbe country, 
bishop of Vercelli. For he brought fon^ard Mclelius now Icfl .\ntioch and went to bis 
and consecrated the aged Paulinus as bp. native city Melitcne. In his place, jBu30tu« 
of Antioch ; which Euscbius greatly disap- one of the oldest friends of Arius, was ap- 
proved, because, according to the decrees of pointed. But the orthodox, who would not 
the council held at Alexandria b^ Atkana- acknowledge him as a bishop, now wholly 
siuSt he with Lucifer were commissioned to ceased to worship with the Arians, which 
heal the divisions at Antioch, which were they had done up to this time. Thus there 
now widened still farther by the unwise step were now three parties at Antioch. The 
of Lucifer. The same council had also dc- AriaTtswho acknowledged Etizoius for their 
creed tnat the Arian bishops, and still more bishop; thcl^^tii/a/Amnj, who, ever since the 
those who had only held communion with deposition of Eustathius (A.D. 327), whom 
such bishops, might, after acceding to the they regarded as the legitimate bishop of 
Nicene creed, be received into the church Antioch, had ceased to worship with the 
and remain in their offices. The refusal of Arians, and held their separate meetings 
Eutebius to approve of his proceedings at without making disturbance ; and the Mue- 
Antioch, and the mild regulations of the tians^ who were the majority, and who ac- 
Alexandrian council respecting those whom knowledged Meletius for the legitimate bish- 
Lucifer accounted apostate bishops, which he op. The Meletians were willing to unite 
could by no means approve, induced him to with tho Eustathians, on condition that tber 
break off all church communion with such would look upon Meletius as themselves did. 
as approved those regulations ; and thence But the Eustathians refused to do so, and 
arose the schism which bears his name, would not acknowledge the Meletians for 
Aiter this separation he continued to cxer- brethren, because they considered both them 
ciae his functions at Cagliari for nine years, and their bishop as not pure enough from the 
and at last died at an advanced age.— Schl. Arian infection. Atkanasius, Euselmu of 
See, for account of his writings, note, p. 257. Vercelli, and Lucifer attempted to reconcile 

The following more full account of the these divisions. Lucifer afterwards (A.D. 

MelHian- controversy at Antioch^ is given by 362) consecrated a new bishop of Antioch ; 

Schlegel from Dr. Walch\s Hist, der Kotzer- whom however the Eustathians only would 

ejon. — AhcT the council of Nice, Eusla- receive. Meletius now came back to Anti 

ifaua bishop of Antioch very strenuously op- och ; and thus there were two orthodox bish- 

)08ed the progress of Arian doctrines, and ops of Antioch, Paulinus (the Eostathian 

taa therefore deprived of hia office, and bishop), and MeUHus; and the difficolUea 
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tcaat this is certain, that the little company of his foUowera, or the Lue^t. 
riaiu, would have no intercourse with the bishops who joined thcmselvea 
to the Ariao sect, nor with those who had absolved these bishops after con. 
fessing their fault ; and thus they renounced the whole church. (41) Th^ 
are likewise reported to have held erroneous sentiments respecting the hu- 
man soul, viewing it as generated from the bodies of the parents, or u 
transfused by the parents into their children.(42) 

§ 21. About the same time, or not much dler, Airau, a presbyter, 
monk, and Scmiarian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by opinioiii 
wide of those commonly received, and thus founded a sect. First he main, 
tained that (Jure divino), by divine appointment, there waa no difierence 
between bishops and presbyters. Yet it is not very clear, liow fiir he 
carried this sentiment, though it is certain that it was very pleasing to many, 
who were disgusted with the pride and arrogance of the bishops of thai 
ago. In the next place, Airitu disapproved of prayers for the dead, the 
stated fasts, the celebration of Caster, and other things which most persom 
regarded as the very soul of religion.(43) He seems to have aimed to re- 
were incrcued ntber thin utlled bj tho itored. f7ai>ianiu wbi acknowledgad trf 
of Lucifer, The foreisn bubopa tha roreign biibopa u the biihop o( Antioch. 



(ook part in. tfai> controreraj. 
looked on Pauiinut u tbe tnott oithodoi, 
and tberefore be and the grcmter pirt of the 
Wgit, with the laltnd orCjprui, took ihc 
■ideof PuiJinu*. TbeciileiQ biabopiwcre 
€in Ihs tide of MeUtiui ; who w» exiled by 
the emperor Valtiti, but relumed aflar that 
cmpenir'a death, and auddenly died, (AD. 
381). The Greek and (be Latin rhuichea 
enrolled htm among the uinti, after hii 
deilh. A* respect* the I.alin church, this 
wu a Tery extraordinary Iransaction. Mi- 
Utnu died entirely out of communion with 
ihe HoiDiih aw ; and jot he la numbered 
among their Mini*.' Either ibe pope ihcn Schi ] 
niuti be iMl infallible, or the Romish cUurch (43) EppAani 
wonhip* aa aainta, penona who. accordtnjr &c. Auguiline 
to her own principlea. are unworthy of 
ahip. Thedcilhof jWefr/iuididnolre 
- ■ ■ The Mtlrt, 



Yet there remained a Lille handrul of £•!- 
tUUiiam, who did not unite with the getwrd 
church till Ftatiamtt waa auccecded by otbw 
biahopi. See Walc^ KeUerhiatorie, toL 
iv., p. ♦10-503,— JJcW] 

(41) See the pehtion addreaied to Theo- 
doiiua liy MarccUnaa and /Viudiniu, two 
Luciferiana ; in Iho Work* of h. SirnuxU, 



(43) ^('0 Ajigattiiu, Ae llEre*., c. SI ; 
d on that pBsu^e, Ijimh. Da.tuuiil. p. 34B. 
.hii accouni ii very nncerwiii ; and Att- 
i<f IRC hi Rite If doc* not alalc il a* a niatut 
rertamly. 5e« W^ch, 1. c , p. 368.— 






&3, I 



of tcknowledging Faidintu for a lefFiiiinsIc 
biabop, rleclni Flaiianiu, an onhodoi and 



h weight. He had no icijuainlance witl) 
Aericnn, hut look one part of hi* alata- 
it from Eptphaaiui, (ubi eupra). and tba 
ir from PhiUilriu. deHaere*,, c. 7S,p. 

JEpififliim* had il In hiapowerloget, 

JfcJcftsa. Thii Flmiama wai aupporled and did gel, better iiirormation reipecung 
br ibe biabop* of Syria, PBlestine, Flisni- the Oriental conlroteraiea (han PAi/ufrn* 
en, Cappadocia, Galalia, the leaser Asia, could. The latter apcska of Airiui, aa of 
and Thrace ; on Ihe aide of Paulma nc;e one unknown to him : the (arm 






well knew, and nho waa 



Flavianu*. i'siifinii 



•nof then alive, EpipLiaiut knew the Enent' 

d (in 389): but lilti very well, and he dislin^iabcs them 

inatead of pring peace In the church, in- from ihe itcrrani ; but PUiufniu confound* 

lucDced probably by a fanatical obatinai^y, ihcm. Ainut wti a native uf Panltit, ot 

be bafire his death eonaecraled OTer hi* lit- of the lesser Armtnia, an eloquent man, and 

(!• party one Brtgriut aa his sacccator. afriendof the well-known iiemiirian /Tiiafa. 

8«onalter,(A.D.393),£ra^'u«dici): but daiu, afterward* bishop of .Srbaste, with 

tlwdisonionstillcontinued. Finally, through wlwm he lived at the aamc limu among 

ibe prudence and the pacific timper of the monk a. The elevation of £iu/alA(u to 

Ob-jwoatom, peace and cccUaiaatical com- tho aca of Sebaate, first awakened envy io 

■aniaa bctwatn tha Iwa parliea ware »- Airni, ha having himself asruted after that 
Vol. I.— M m 
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duce religion to its primitive simplicity, a design which in itself considered 
was laudable, though in the motives and the mode of proceeding there were 
perhaps some things censurable. 

§ 22. There were various persons of this sort in the fourth century, who 
were disgusted with the progress of superstition and of errors respect- 
ing the true nature of religion, and who opposed the general current ; but 
the only fruit of their labour, was, that they were branded with infamy. 
Elminent among them weis Jovinfan, an Italian monk, who taught first at 
Rome and then at Milan, near the close of the century, and persuaded 
many, that all persons whatsoever, if they keep the vows they make to 
Christ in baptism and live godly lives, have an equal title to the rewards 
of heaven ; and consequently, that those who spend their lives in cetibacy 
or macerate their bodies by fasting, are no more acceptable to Go<f, than 
those who live in wedlock, and nourish their bodies with moderation and 
sobriety. These sentiments were first condemned by the church of Rome, 
and then by Ambrose in a council held at Milan in the year 390.(44) The 
emperor Honorius enacted penal laws against persons holding such senti- 
ments, and Joviman he banished to the island Boa.(45) Jovinian pub- 

pfomoiion. To allay that feeling, Eustathi' blameable. See the younger Wale^, His- 

ttt made bis friend a presbyter, and commit* tone der Ketzereyen, toI. iii., p. 321-338. 

t«d to his care the superintendence of a — Schl.] 

hoase for the reception of strangers. But (44) Hieronymus, in Jovinianum, 0pp., 

the good understanding between them was torn. ii. AuguMtine^ de Maeres., c. 82. Am- 

of abort continuance. ^ertiM could be re- 6rose,£p. vi.,dcc. [Joptnton lived at Rome, 

strained by nothing from his restless conduct when he advanced the doctrines which were 

towards his bishop, whom he accused of av- so strenuously opposed. Yet it is uncertain, 

arice and misappropriation of the funds for whether Rome or Milan was his native place, 

the poor. At last they came to a breach. He was not unlearned, and he lived a single 



Ainug abandoned his office and bis hospi 
tal, and acquired many adherents ; who how 
ever nowhere found indulgence, as the dispo 
sition to persecute was then almost universal 



life. To the preceding doctrines of Jmim- 
aVin, the following may be added. That 
Maty ceased to be a virgin by bringing forth 
Chnstf which some denied : — that the de- 



among the clergy. A'irius maintained, that grees of future blessedness do not depend on 

in the times of the apostles, there was no the meritoriousncss of our good works ; — 

difference between a bishop and a presbyter ; and that a truly converted Churistian, so long 

and this he solidly proved from passages in as he is such, can not sin wilfully, but wiU 

Paul. Ho was not disposed to abolish the so resist the temptations of the devil as not 

human rights of bishops, but only to rescue to be overcome by him. For these doctrines, 

the presbyters from episcopal oppression in Jovinian was accused by some Christians at 

the exercise of their legitimate functions. Rome before Siricius the Roman bishop. 

He held the prayers and the alms of the liv- A council was assembled by Siriciut, in 

ing for the dead, to be useless and danger- which Jovinian was condemned and excom- 

oa9 ; and discarded the regular, prescribed municated. He then retired with his friends 

Christian fasts on certain days. Tne festival to Milan. There they were condemned by 

of Eaater he did not wholly discard, as it is a council which Anwrote assembled. By 

commonly supposed, but only the ceremony such persecution, the party was soon croah- 

of slaying a lamb at Easter, which according ed. See Walch, Historic der Ketzereyen, 

to ancient custom was practised by some vol. iii., p. 635-^2. — Schl.] 
Christisns. This appears from the ar^ment (45) (Jodez Theodosianus, tom. iii., p. 

by which he supported his opinion. For ho 218, tom. vi., p. 193. — [This law is dated 

says : ** Christians should keep no PaMoveVf in the year 412. But according to the rep- 

because Paul declares Christy slain for us, resentation of Je^'ome, Jovinian most, in the 

to be our Paschal Lamb.^^ This reasoning year 406, have been dead some considerablo 

would be insipid, if A'irius proposed by it time. The law therefore must either have 

to put down altogether the whole festival of been aimed against altogether a different 

Easter. Aeriut was therefore in the right, person — snd there appear in it no tracea o/ 

and his opposers in the wrong. Only his the complaints brought againat JoeinitM—Oi 

•obatinaey m pushing matters to a schism, is the date of it moat Im enoneoaa, as waacon- 
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fished his opinions in a book, against which Jerome in the following cen- ' 
tuiT wrote a most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still extant. 

^ 23. Of all the religious controversies [among the orthodox], those 
concerning Origen made the greatest noise and continued the longest* 
Though Origen had long been accused of many errors, yet hitherto most 
Christians had regarded his name with veneration. But now the Arians, 
cunningly looking on every side for support, maintained that this ^eat man 
had been of their party. Some believed them, and therefore indulged the 
same hatred towards Origen^ as towards the Arians. Yet some of the 
most eminent and best informed men resisted the charge, and strove to 
vindicate the reputation of their master against these aspersions. Among 
these EusebiuSf bishop of Csesarea, stood pre-eminent, in consequence m 
his written Apology for Origen. And I believe, this storm raised against 
the honour of a man to whom the whole Christian world paid respect, 
would have soon subsided, if new con^motions had not arisen, which pro* 
ceeded from another source. 

§ 24. All the monks, and especially those of Egypt, were enthusiastic 
admirers of Origen ; and they spared no pains to disseminate everywhere 
the opinions which they imbibed from him. Yet they could not persuade 
all to believe that those opinions were sound and correct. Hence first ap* 
pearcd a kind of smothered disagreement respecting the character of Ori- 
gen's doctrines, which advanced gradually till it became an open flanie. 
Among many others, John the bishop of Jerusalem was in favour of Ori* • 
gen ; and as Epiphanius and Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
JoJMf they endeavoured to excite odium against him on this ground. He 
defended himself in such a way, as to protect the reputation of Origen^ and 
at the same time to have the whole swarm of monks and innumerable oth- 
ers on his side. From this beginning, arose those vehement contests re- 
specting the doctrines of Origen, which pervaded both the East and the 
West. In the West they were fomented especially by Rujmus, a presby- 
ter of Aquileia, who translated some of Origen*8 books into Latin, and who 
showed not obscurely that he was pleased with the sentiments those books 
contained.(46) He therefore now incurred the implacable wrath of /«- 
rome. But at length, Rufnus being dead, and men of high reputation in 
the West opposing the progress of Origenism both by their influence and 
their writings, tlu^ commotions seemed to subside in the West. 

§ 25. In the East, far greater troubles come upon the church on ac- 
count of Origenism. TheophiJus bishop of Alexandria, who was for vari- 
ous reasons hostile to some of the monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them 
^ith their Origenism, and ordered them to throw away the books of Ori- 
gen, The monks resisted his Command, alleging sometimes that the objec- 

jectured by TUttmont^ tome z., p. 229, 753. About the jeir 404, VifriUntius, a pretfaj* 

See Walchf Historie dcr Ketzerejen, vol. ter of Barcelona, appeared a still more fa- 

iii., p. 66^, 6lc. — Schl. Jtmnian waa con- mous reformer. See below, cent, v., pt. ii., 

demned at Rome and Milan, about the year ch. iii., ^ 14, p. 34S, and GieseUr's Tcxt- 

8M, and with him theae eight pemona, Aux- book, ir. by Cunningham, vol. i., p. 310. — 

ea/rit«. Gemalis^ Germinator, Felix, Proti- Tr.J • 

nuM, .Varficfiitf, JoAMartiM, and /M/e'f monu. (46) See especially, Just. Fontnninua, 

.\boat the year 396, Sarmatio and Barhati- Hiatoria litteraria Aquileiena , lib. iv., c. 8, 

«ini«, tvvo monka of Milan, advanced similar dec, p. 177, dec, where he gives an elabo- 

doctrinea at Verceltae, {Ambrou, Ep. 63, rate history o( Rufauu. 
id. 82, d. 25], ad VeKeUeiiMiii eeclMilm). 
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Uonablc passages in the writings of that holy man were intefpolatioDS of 
the heretics, and sometimes that it was improper to condemn the whole 
together on account of a few censurable passages, Theaphilus therefbrey 
after condemning the Origenists in a council assembled at Alexandria, in 
the year 399, employed military force to drive the monks from the mount- 
ains of Nitria. They fled first to Jerusalem, and thence removed to Scy- 
thopolis ; but finding themselves insecure there likewise, they set sail for 
Constantinople, intending to lay their cause before the imperial court.(47) 
The remainder of their history belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark, that those who are denominated Origenists in the wri- 
tings of this age, were not all of one character. For this ambiguous term 
•ometimcs denotes merely a person who was friendly to OrigeUf one who 
k>oked upon his books as corrupted, and did not defend the errors of which 
be was accused ; but at other times it designates persons, who admitted 
that Origen taught all that he was charged with teaching, and who reso- 
lutely defended his opinions. Of this latter class were many of the monks* 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CEBEMONIES AND KITES. 

f 1, 8. Ceremonies nrahiplied. — ^ 3. Fonn of Public Worship. — 4 4* Some Parts of il 
diMiged. — ^ 6. FesUl Days. — ^ 6. Fasts. — ^ 7. Administration of Baptism, — if 8. aa^ 
of the Lord's Supper. 

§ 1. While the fostering care of the emperors sought to advance the 
Christian religion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops obscured its true na^ 
tore and depressed its energies, by the multiplication of rites and ceremo- 
nies. The observation of Augustine is well known, That the yoke once 
hud upon the Jews was more supportable, than that laid on many Christians 
in his age.(l) For the Christian bishops introduced, with but slight al- 
terations, into the Christian worship, those rites and institutions by which 
formerly the Greeks, Romans, and other nations had manifested their piety 
and reverence towards their imaginary deities ; supposing that the people 
would more readily embrace Christianity^ if they saw that the rites handed 
down to them from their fathers still existed unchanged among the Chris- 
tianS) and perceived that Christ and the martyrs were worshipped in the 
same manner, as formerly their gods were. There was, of course, little 
difiercncc, in these times, between the public worship of the Christians 
and that of the Greeks and Romans. In both alike there were splendid 

(47) See Peier Dan. Huet^ Origcniana, troversv is giren hy the senior W«Zdk, Hi»- 

Ub. ii., cap. 4, p. 190, dec. iMdov. Doucin, toria Eccles. N .T., p. 1043, dec. — 8ekL 

Histoire de TOriffenisme, liv. iii , p. 95, The history itself, hut without namii^ an- 

du;. Hieron. « rrato, Diss, vi., in Sulpi- thorities, is given hy A. Neander^ in hie 

Uum Seyenim de Monachis oh Originis Chrysostomus und dessen Zeitalter, Iltof 

nomen ez Nitria totaaue Aegypto pulsis, p. Band, •. 163, 6lc. — TV.] 
373, VeroD., 1741, fol. These writers cite (1) Augiuiitu.Ei^m. 11 9, ad Januariunv 

the ancient authorities ; hut they make some according to the ancient division 
mistakM. [The literary history of this con- 
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fobesy fnitret, tiaras, wax tapers, crosiers,(2) processions, lustrations. 
Images, golden and silver vases, and numberless otlier things. 

\ 2. No sooner had CantUMJixM. renounced the religion of his ancestors, 
Chan magnificent temples were everywhere erected, which were adorned 
frith pictures and imai^, and which both in their external and their in. 
lemal form were very similar to the ^es and the temples of the gods.(8) 
These temples were of two kinds. Some were erected at the graves of 
the mart^Sf and were called Matiyria : the people assembled in these only 
at stated times. Others were intended for the ordinary and common 
meetings for religious worship ; and were afterwards called by the Lat> 
ins TUulij(\) Both were consecrated with great pomp, and with rites 
borrowed in great measure from the ancient pontifical code of the Rq. 
mans. And what is more strange, a great part of religion was supposed 
to consist in the multitude of churches ; and the right of paironagCf as it 
is called, was introduced among Christians, for no other reason than to in- 
duce opulent persons to build churches.{5) Thus, in this particular the true 
religion evidently copied after superstition. For the. ancient nations sup. 
posed, that a country or province would be the more prosperous and secui^ 
the more temples, fanes, and chapels were there erected to the gods and. 
heroes ; because those gods would be ashamed not to show themselves pa- 
irons and defenders of the people who worshipped and honoured them 
with so much zeal. The same sentiment prevailed among the Christians. 
They supposed, the more temples there were dedicated to Christj to his 
servants and his friends, the more certain they might be of assistance from 
Christ and his friends. For they supposed God, Christj and the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, equaiiy with us wretched mortals, to be delighted and cap- 
tivated with external signs and expressions of respect. 

§ 3. The Christian worship consisted in hymns, prayers, reading the 
Imly scriptures, a discourse to the people, and then closed with the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. But these exercises were accompanied with 
various ceremonies, which were better calculated to please the eye than 

(3) [The crosier or htMhop't ttaff^ wa« ez- the division into tbe holy of holies, the holf 

setly of the fonn of the lituus^ the chief en- place, and the court ; fspm which came tfaie 

«gn of the ancient ougurM. See CicerOy de chancel, the nave, and the porch. (fi^ftOt 

Divinatione, \. i., c. 17. — Tr.} vadc, and vup^rj^.) — Schl.] 

(3) See Ezek. Spanheinij Prcuves sur lea (4) Joh, Mabtllon^ Museum Italic, torn. 

CcMra de Julien, p. 47 ; but especially, ii., in Comment, ad ordin. Roman., p. xvi^ 

Peter U Brun^ Explication litterale et histor. 6cc. [The Tituli, of the middle ages, weie 

det ceremonies de la Messe, tome ii., p. 101, propcily the parish churches, under the care 

dec. For a deseription of sucb a temple, of prcsbytcm, who derived their titles from 

eee Eusebius, de Vita Constantini Magni, their respective churches. See Du Cangt, 

\. iii., c. 35, dec. Plates representing their Glosiiarium mediae et infimiB Latinitatis, 

interior form, are given by Wm. BeoeridgCy voce TituitLS. — Tr."] 

Adnotatt. ad Pandectas Uanonum, tom. ii., (5) Just. Henn. Boehmer^ Jus Ecclea. 

p. 70, and by Fred. Spanheim^ Institutt. Protestant., tom. iii.^ p. 466, &c. Bibliok 

nist. £x:c1es., in his Opp., tom. i., p. 860. thequeltalique, tomev..p. 166, &c. [Who- 

6ome parts of the Christian temples were ever erected to any god either a larger or a 

efter the pattern of the Jewish temple. See smaller temple, had the right of designating 

Camp. Vitringa^ de Synagoga veteri, lib. iii., the priests and attendants on the altar whe 

p. 466. [Some of these temples were new should officiate there. And whoever erected 

vaildings erected by the emperors ; others a Christian temple, possessed the same right 

were pagan temples transmuted to Christian in regard to those who should minister there, 

fborcties. See Codex Theodos., lib. ix., This induced many persona to build chorchflt. 

tit. xrii., \mt. S, and Jerome, Chronicon, — Sckl.] 
Jan. 33S. Ftom the lews wm b0rsowa4« 
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to ezdte true devotion.(6) But a^l congregations did not, by any naeans, 
follow one and the same rule or form. Bach individual bishop according to 
his own views, and as the circumstances of times, places, and persons 
suggested, prescribed to his own flock such a form of public worship as 
he judged best. Hence that variety of liUirgiesy which were in use be- 
.fore the Roman pontiff arrogated to himself supreme power in religious 
matters, and persuaded people that they ought to copy after the principal 
church, the conunon mother of them all, as well in doctrine as in their 
modes of worship. 

J 4. It would be tedious to go over all the parts of public worship ; 1 
therefore content myself with a few observations. The prayers lost 
mlich of their primitive simplicity and dignity, and became turgid and 
bombastic. Among the public hymns, the Psalms of David were now re- 
Geived.(7) The public discourses, among the Greeks especially, were 
formed according to the rules for civil eloquence, and were better adapted 
to call forth the admiration of the rude multitude who love display, than to 
amend the heart. And that no folly and no senseless custom might be omit- 
ted in their public assemblies, the people were allowed to applaud their ora* 
tors, as had been practised in the forums and theatres ; nay they were in- 
structed both to applaud and to clap the preachers.(8) Who would suppose^ 
that men professing to despise vainglory, and who were appointed to show 
to others the emptiness of all human things, would become so senseless 1 

§ 5.. The £rst day of ike week, (on which Christians were accustomed 
to meet for the worship of Gvod,) Conskintine required by a special kiw, to be 
observed more sacredly than before.(9) In most congregations of Chris- 
tians, five annual festivals were observed ; namely, in remembrance of the 
Saviour's Mrthf of his sufferings and death for the sins of men, of his resur- 
rtctUmj of his ascension to heaven, and of the descent of the Hoiy Ghosi 
upon his ministers. Of these festivals, that of the fourteen days sacred to the 
menwry of Chrisfs return to life, was observed with much more ceremony 

(6) The fonn of public wonbiix or the Theodoi.y torn, i., p. 135. [See EmseHuSr 
hiurgy of this age, inay be very well learned de Vita Constantini, lib., ir., c. 18, 19, 80, 
in gennral from Cyrt/ of Jerusalem, Ca/£cA«- 23. Sozomen^ Hist. Eccles., I. i., c. 6. 
ns xxii. ; and from the Apostolic Constitu- The principal laws of Conttantine and hia 
HonSt which are falsely ascribed to Clement successors, in regard to the Lord*s day and 
Moman. These writers are ex^ained and the other festivals, are collected in the Co- 
interpreted by Peter U BmUy £xplicatioo dez Jiutmianutf lib. iii., tit. xii., leg. 1-11. 
litterale et historique de la Messe, torn, ii.. The Loid's day and the other festivals were 
p. 63, dec, which is a very learned work, placed on the same level. , On them all, the 
[See also Dr. Emeaii^» Antimurator., p. 13, courts of justice and the public offices were 
dec. — Schl.} to be closed, except in certain urgent casea. 

(7) Beautobre, Histoire du Manicheisnte, Conttantine, in the year 321» required the 
torn, ii^ p. 614, dec. [Thev were sung in inhabitants of cities and all mechanics to 
comae, or in their order. Joh. Castianuty suspend their business on the Lord*s day ; 
Institut., lib. ii., c. 2, 4, lib. iii., c. 3. Yet but he allowed such as resided in the coud- 
for the public worship on certain occasions, try, full liberty to pursue their agriculture* 
particular Pbalms were appointed ; {Augut- because it was supposed necessary for them 
tine on Ps. xxi.) ; and it lay with the bishop to sow their fields and prop their vinea when 
to designate what Psalms he would have the weather and the season best suited* The 
•nog. AtkanastHt, Apolog. ii. Augustine emperor Lea^ however, in the year 469, 
on Ps. cxxxviii. — Schl.] thought agriculture required no exception ; 

(8) Fran. Bemh. Ferrariut, de veterum and thereK>re he included fanners under the 
•eclamationibuB et plausu, p. 66. same prohibition with mechanics; See Imp^ 

(9) Ja, Gothofrtd, Notes to the Codix Lurni* NoveUae Coiatitut. 64.— -Tr.l 
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tbsa the rest.(10) The Oriental Christiaiu kept the roemorial of the So. 
Tiour'a hirtk and of his haptUm, on one and the same day, namely the ttxik 
day of January ; and thia day they called Epipha>q.{\\) But the oc^ 
dental Christiana Beeoi always to have consecrated the 2fith of December 
to. the memoiy of the Saviour's birth. For what ia reported of the Ro. 
man pontifi* Julia* I. that he tratuferred the memorial of Christ's birth 
from the Sth of January to the 25th of Decemher,(12) appears to me very 

(10) (;«<JL9/i-(d,Natei on Ibe Codex Tbe- M9}, » ilauxt the onljp nnuiiia punga af 

•ui., torn. i.. p. 143. ID Auteniccne writer, «SeIi can M Mppa- 

(11} See BeMMMotrt, Hiitoin du Muiiche- aed to dliido at all lo auch a reatinl ; md 

isne, torn, ii, p. B03, Ac. aa it atalci the diflennt conjectuiea in Hat 

(l>) See Jot. Sim. Attcman, Bibliuth. age retpecling the di;r of ClmBt'* birth, ni 

Orient. ClenoenL Valicuit, torn, ii,, p. 164, minifetti Ibe iadiflciencB with vhicb «TM . 

Alfk. Ju VifTialeM, Dioert. in the Biblioth. ths leimed ticalcd Ibe aubject, tba puaife 

Oerman., li>iii. ii., p. 29. [Additional re- ia worth repcalini( ealire. CJ<m«f>J badjiat 

Dtaika on Ibe origin of ibe Ceatiiali. — The giren t, list of (11 the RonMD emperon till 

fiiK Cbiialiuu, being chiefly Jewa wbo were the death of Commodua, A.D. IBS, and hMl 

•ccnatomed to uaemble at Jeraulem on the alaled in what yearj of certain empemalbi 

greal featirali, fnond it adrantageoua after Saviour waa either bom, or baptiied. Or cm- 

their cooTenion to continue to meet in that ciSed. He Iben ty : •' There ue Mme 

city on the Iwo great feutt of the Paaaorer who over cunauth/ lirtptefrfirtiimi) udgn 

and PenteMWI. While thut Mumbled at not only the jrear, but alao the Jtjf of oor 

Jemaalem, tbey nould oatunliy leeogniae Saviour's natintj, which ihej aay waa in Ibe 

with thrilling emotiona Ibe nwurting aoai- SSth year of Augnatui, on the (Sfitbof h- 

TetMriea of their Lord's cmciGiion, reiur- chon) 30lh of May. And the fbllowan af 

raelion from the dead, ueention to heaven, B»il4de8 obiiene alao the day of hia ia f t Um 

and sending down the H. Spirit upon them as a ftitnal, spending the whole prVTiow 

on the day of Pentecoat. All those days night in reading ; and they asy. it waa in tbm 

occurred during the Jewish feasts of the l&th year of Tiberiu* C»rar, on the (ISthof 

Paaaover and Pentecost, or in the interval Tybi) lOlh of January ; bnt aoiue a^ it 

between them ; and they answer to the fea- waaon the(lllh)flthafthat month. AiDMg 

livala of Good Friday. Baiter Sunday, At- Iboso who nicely calculate the time of iim 

utaiart Aay, *.ni WkUmiUi4t. These four vaiiion, some ssy it wss in the ISIh jevaf 

days haling been obaerved from the earllcM Tiberius Ccssr, the (35th of Phanwnalb) 

times with peculiar interest, were at length -SSd of March; olhen say, (he (SSlh cf 

considered aa Christian fesliislswhichspos- Pharmuthi) Slst of April ; and othera. lIlM 

e had inlrodoced, and Ihcy were it wss on the ( IBth of Pharmuihi) ISth af 

_y sanctioned by the aulhorily of April, that the Saviour tutiercd. Na;f, soow 

rsil coaocUs. And St. Auguttiiu (Ep. of them say that hewa* barn in {PkammtUi 

, al. IIS, c. i,)menIionstbeinaB the only .Ipn/, (he(3«lh or SSlh) SOlA or Slif d^." 

(tstivali which were regarded, in his times, — After the eslablishment of Chnalianily bf 

aihkvingiuch an origin and toch a sanction. Conitantine, and among the new institutiOM 

He admita, indeed, that the Chriitiana of his which were intended Tor iho benefit of the 

age observed alto Cknilnat or the day of church, we seem authoriied to place the 

Christ's nativity as a festival, but he coniid- commemontion of Christ's advent. This lb* 

CIS it aa of laler origin, and lesa sacred than Oriental Christisns generally assigned lo the 

ihe four above mentioned, (^n^iufnf, Ep. 6th of January, on which day they supposed 

6&,(1. 119, c.i.) As ^Kfiuriiurepreaents both the birth and the baptism of Christ oc- 

Chhstmas as neither derived from apostolic euned. and in referctico lo both they called 

oaage HirBanctioaed by any geneni council, it K^fkany. But the western Christiut 

Adr. BailUt veiy csndidly says, (Vies des observed thoSSthof Decemberss theirfe8ti> 

Ssinla, I. ill,, p. 398), liare cm be no rot- val of the nativity. According to in eplalla 

timakU iaabl, Ikat U kad iu riii after Ike of Jdin, sbp. of Nice, (in Ibe Auctar. Bibl. 

cwiutf of Ntce. Such a conclusion ia the Patr., ed. (JombeGs. 1. ii , p. S9T), and M 

more probable from the omission of the An- snonymoiis writer cited by Colclerius, (td 

tsnicene falhen to speak of any such festival Consiilnl. Apoalol., v.. 13), 11 was Jutisii I. 

in Ibo church, and from their great indilfcr- fbp of Rome A.D. 337-363) who first u 



usage h 
din^y > 



cnee aboni aaceniining Ihe day of Ihc Ss- certaincd this Id be the riaht day ■ and 
viour'a binb. llts folbwing pasesge from ihoueh this authoritv is not the best, yet \H 
CUrmat Al**., (Stmnsia, I. i., p. 340, si. is generally sdmitted that the designstum o< 
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questionable. The unlucky success of the age in finding the dead bodies 
of certain holy men, increased immensely the commemorcUion ofmarbprM. 
Devout men would have readily consented to the multiplfcation of festivals, 
if the time that Christians consumed in them had been employed to ad- 
vance them in true holiness. But the majority spent the time rather in 
idleness, and dissipation, and other vices, than in the worship of God. It 
is well known, among other things, what opportunities of sinning were of- 
fered to the licentious by the Vigils^ as they were called, of Eiuter and 
WhttsurUide, [or the nocturnal meetings, held on the nights preceding the 
Paschal and Pentecostal festivals.] 

§ 6. It was. believed that nothing scarcely was more efiectual, to repel 
the assaults of evil spirits and to placate the Deity, than fasting. Hence 
it vA easy to discover, why the rulers of the church ordained fasts by ex- 
press laws, and commanded as a necessary duty, what was before led at 
discretion. The Quadragesimal [or Leni]fastj as it was called, was con- 
sidered more sacr^ than all the rest ; though it was not as yet fixed to a 
determinate number of day8.(13) But it should be remembered, that the 

the 25th of December for the festival, wu of the follies and censurable practices wkich 

fizBt made about the middle of the fourth prevailed in the pagan festivals of the same 

cenUiiy. Afterwards the Oriental churches season* such as adorning the churches fui- 

padaally came into the Roman custom, and tastically, mingling puppet'shows and dramas 

most of them before the end of the^century. with worship, universal feasting and meiri- 

Anid on the other hand, the western churcci- making, Christmas visits and salutations, 

ea adopted the Oriental Epiphany, on the Christmas presents and jocularity, and 

6th of January, as the proper festival of Christmas revelry and drunkenness. For 

Christ*s baptism. The motives which led from the days of Augustine and Chrysostom 

the western churches to place the festival of down to our own times, we find many de- 

the nativity on the 25th of December, are vout persons deprecating the heathenish 

not clearly ascertained. Some among the manner in which the festival was kept, and 

Catholics, (e. g., John Harduin), and many labouring to give it a more Christian charac- 

imonff the Protestants, (eg., Hospinian, J a- ter. The Christmas holydays, — which by a 

kUnukit Eiseruchmid^ (jieMeler, &c.), think law of Theodosius the Gr., (emperor A.D. 

that day was chosen, because it was the day 383-395), wore to comprise 14 days, or the 

on which the Romans celebrated their festi- seven days before Christmas and the seven 

val of nalalis tolU invicti, or of the sun's daysafter, (Codex Justinian., lib. iii., tit. xii., 

passing the southern solstice and beginning lea. 2), — have borne so close a rcsemblaocet 

to return northward — a fit emblem of the ap- wherever they have been observed, to the 

proach of the Sun of Righteousness to mor- Roman Saturnalia, Sigillaria, &«., and to 

taU ; (see the orations of Auftiutine and the Juel feast of the ancient C^ths, as to sf- 

Chrytostom on the nativity of Christ) : and ford strong presumption of an unhappy alli- 

because the establishment of a Christian fes- ance between them from the first.---(See 

tival of sevcrsl days, at that season of the Adr. BatUet, Vies des Saints, Dec. 25, torn, 

year, might supplant the Saturnalia and oth- iii., p. 295, dec. G. B. Eisensckmidf Oes- 

er corrupting festivals of the pagans. But chichte der Sonn-und Festage, Lips., 1793, 

other reasons may be stated. As the true p. 99, dec. R. Hoipinian^ de Oriff. Fester, 

day of the nativity was then unknown, and Christ., ed. 1684, p. 168, 4&c. A.Ntander, 

at divers hypothetical sr^uments were ad- Kirchengesch, vol. i.,pt. ii.,p. 527, dec, and 

Tsnced which led to dificrent conclusions, his Chrysostomus und dessen Zeitalter, vol. 

there were doubtless many persons in that i., p. 236, dec, 259, dc4:., 288, dec. Jf. 

r, as there are in this, who believed that Schroeckh, Kirchengesrh., vol. x., p. 349, 
85th of December was the most probable du:. J. Bingham, Origiues Ecclesiast., 
day. And all might have felt it desirable, to book xx., ch. iv.) — TV.] 
Iiave a Christian festival at some other sea- (13) Joh, DaHU, de Jejuniis et Quadra- 
son of the year, than the 50 or 60 days next gesima, lib. iv. [The Quadragesimal htX 
after the vernal equinox, into which all the was at first of only 40 hours ; afterwards, it 
older festivals were clustered. — From the was extended to several days, and even 
first institution of this festival, the western weeks ; and at last settled at 36 days. Id 
nations seem to have trmnsfened to it many the Oriental churches, Lent commenced witk 
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&Bt8 of thi3 age difiered much from those observed by Chpstians in 
preceding ages. Anciently, those who undertook to observe a fast, ab« 
stained altogether from food and drink ; in this age, many deemed it suf. 
ficient merely to omit the use of flesh and wine :(14) and this sentiment 
afterwards became universal among the Latins. 

§ 7. For the more convenient administration of hapUsmi sacred fonts 
or baptisieria{lb) were erected in the porches of the temples. This sa- 
cred rite was always administered, except in cases of necessity when the 
rule was dispensed with, on the vigils of Easter and Whitsuntide, accom* 
panied with lighted wax candles, and by the bishop, or by the presbyters 
whom the bp. commissioned for that purpose. In some places, salt, a 
symbol of purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth of the baptized ; 
and everywhere, a double anointing was used, the first before and the other 
after the baptism* After being baptized, the persons appeared clad in 
white gowns during seven days. The other rites, which were either of 
temporary duration, or confined to certain countries, are here omitted* 

§ 8. The instruction and discipline of^the catechumens were the same 
in this century as the preceding. That the LonTs Supper was adminis. 
tered iw ..^ -'** three times a, week, ^though in some places only on Sunday V 
to all who asseii«uicd for the worship of God, appears from innumerable 
testimonies. It was a«so administered at the sepulchres of the martyrs, 
and at funerals ; whence arose, afterwards, the masses in honour of the 
saints, and for the dead. The bread and wine were now everywhere ele* 
vated, before distribution, so that they might be seen by the people, and be 
viewed with reverence ; and hence arose, not long afler, the adoration of 
the symbols* Neither catechumens, nor penitents, nor those who were sup- 
posed to bo under the power of evil spirits, were allowed to be present at 
this sacred ordinance ; nor did the sacred orators, in their public discour. 
ses, venture to speak openly and plainly concerning the true nature of iU 
The origin of this custom was not very honourable, as has been stated be- 
fore ; yet many oflfer an honourable excuse for ft, by saying, that this con- 
cealment might awaken eagerness in the catechumens to penetrate early 
into these mysteries 

the teycnth week before Easter, because (14) See Joh. Barbeyrac, de la Morale 

two days in each week they suspended the dcs Peres, p. 250, 6lc. 

fast; but in the western churches, it com- (15) [The Baptisteries were propoiv 

menced with the sixth week, because they buildings adjacent to the churches, in which 

fasted on the Sundays. Finally, Gregory the the catechumens were instructed, and where 

Great, in the sixth century, or as others say, were a sort of cisterns, into which water wit 

Gregory JI. in the eighth century, added let at the time of baptism, and in which the 

four days more to this fast, so as to make it candidates were bsptizcd by immersion. See 

full 40 days. In the fourth century, however, Baumgarten's Erlauterung der christlichen 

the I>ent fast was in a degree optionlkl ; and Alterthiimer, p. 388. — Sc^, See also Rob, 

the people were exhorted with entreaties to Roberlson^s History of Baptism, ch. 12, pt. 

its observance. See Baumgarten's Erlaut. 67-73, ed. Benedict, 1817.— Tr.] 
der Christ. Alterthiimer, p. 329, d&c. — Schl,] 

Vol. L— N n 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF THE HERESIES. 

41. Remains of the former Secte. — ^ 2, 3. Origin of the Donatist Controversy. — ^ 4. 
History of the Dooatists. — ^ 5, 6. Origin of the CircumceUionea. — ^ 7. Sute of the 
Dooatiata under the Emperora Julian and Gratian. — ^ 8. Their principal Crime. — f 9. 
The Doctrine of this Age concerning the aacred Trinity. — ^ 10. The Rise of Arianiam. 
— 4 11. Ita Progreaa. — ^ 12. The Nicenc Council. — ^ 13. History of Arianism after 
that Council, — ^ 14. «nder the Sons of Conatantine, — ^ 15. under Julian, Jovian, dec. 
— ^ 16. Secta among the Arians. — (f 17. Heresy of Apollinaria. — ^ 18. Marcelloa of 
Ancyra. — ^ 19. Heresy of Photinus.—^ 20. That of Macedoniua. The Council of Con- 
stantinople.— <^ 21, 22. The Priscillianiata. — ^ 23. The minor SecU. Audaeua. — 
4 24, 26. Meaaalians, or Euchites. 

^ 1. The seeds and remains of those sects which were conspicuous in 
(he preceding centuries, continued in this, especially in the East ; nor did 
they cease to make some proselytes, notwithstanding the absurdity of their, 
opuiions. The Manichaean sect beyond others, and by its very turpitude, 
ensnared many ; and often, persons of good talents also, as appears by the 
example of Augustine. This wide-spreading pestilence, the most respect- 
able doctors of the age, and among them Augustine when recovered from 
his infatuation, made efforts to arrest ; some indeed with more learning 
and discrimination, and others with less, but none of them without some 
success. But the disease could not be wholly extirpated, either by books 
or by severe law8,(l) but after remaining latent for a time, and when most 
people supposed it extinct, it would break out again with greater violence. 
For the Manichacans, to avoid the severity of the laws, assumed successively 
various names, as Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, HydroparastiteSj SoU 
Uaries, &c., and under these names, they often lay concealed for a time ; 
but not long, for the vigilance of their enemies would find them out.(2) 

§ 2. But the state had little to fear from these people, whose energies 
were gradually impaired and oppressed in the Roman empire by penal 
laws and persecutions. A much more threatening storm arose in Africa, 
which though small in its commencement, kept both the church and the 
state in commotion for more than a century. Mensurius the bishop of 
Carthage in Africa dying in the year 311, the majority of the people and of 
the clergy elected Cacilian the archdeacon to the vacant chair ; and he was 

(1) See in the Codex Theodosianiu, torn, merated by Dr. Walrh^ in his Histcrie dm 
vL, pt. i., ed. Ritter, various and peculiarly Kotzercyen, vol. i., p. 808, dtc. — Schl.l 
severe laws of the emperors against the Ma- (2) See the law of TkeodositUt in tlio Co> 
nichaeana. In the year 372, Valentinian dex Theodos., torn, vi., p. 134, 136-138.— 
senior forbid their holding meetings, and laid [The popular names assumed by the Mani- 
their preachers under heavy penalties, p. 126. chaeans, were, iyKpariTcu^ Continents, from 
In the year 381, Theodonus the Great pro- their condemning marriage; ^Kord^TiKoi, tei 
nounced them infamous, and deprived them apart or consecrated to God ; craxico^opot, 
of all the righta of citizens, p. 133. See wearerg of sackcloth ; vdpon^LpacuToi, ^re- 
other lawe even more severe than these, p. tenter* of vmUct, from their using water only 
187, 138, 170, dec. [The writers who con- in tho euchariat ; and SoUtarii, Solitaries or 
folrd the Manichaeans, are very fully enu- monks. — Tr.] 
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consecrated immediately, without waiting for the bishops of Numidia, by the 
bishf^ of Africa [Proper, or the province of which Carthage was the capi- 
tal]. The Numidian bishops, who according to custom should have been 
present at the consecration, were highly offended at being excluded firom thp 
ceremony ; and therefore, having assembled at Carthage, they summoned 
CacUian to appear before them. The feelings of these excited bishops were 
still more inflamed, by the efR>ns of certain presbyters of Carthage, especially 
of Botrus and Celesius the competitors of CacUian ; and by an opulent lady 
named LucillOy who was unfnendlv to Cacilian (by whom she had been 
reproved for her superstition) ancl who distributed large sums of money 
among those Numidians that they might vigorously oppose the new bishop. 
When therefore CacUian refused to appear before the tribunal of theso 
bishops, they, seventy in number, and headed by Secundus bishop of Tigi. 
sis, with the approbation of a considerable part of the clergy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced CaciUan unworthy of his office, and created majo- 
riuus his deacon bishop of Carthage. Hence the Carthaginian church was 
divided into two factions, headed by the two bishops CaciUan and Majo* 
rmua. 

§ 3. The Numidians stated two grounds of their sentence against C«- 
dUan. (I.) That the principal bishop concerned in his consecration, Pe* 
Ux of Aptunga, was a iradiior; that is, that during the persecution of Di- 
oclcUan he had delivered up the sacred books to the magistrates to be 
burned, and therefore that he was an apostate from Christy and of course 
could not impart the Holy Ghost to the new-made bishop. (II.) That 
CaciUan himself when a deacon had been hard-hearted and cruel to the 
witnesses for Christy or the martyrs^ during the Diocletian persecution, and 
had forbidden food to be carried to them in prison. To these two causes 
they added the contumacy of CaciUanj who being summoned to a trial be- 
fore them refused to appear. Among these Numidian bishops, no one was 
more ardent and violent than Donatus the bishop of Casae Nigrae, whence, 
as most writers suppose, the whole party opposed to CaciUan were from 
him called Donatists ; though there are those who think the name was de- 
rived from another Donatus^ whom the Donatists called the ChreaUifi) In 
a very short time this controversy was diffused over the whole not only of 
Numidia but even of Africa, and most of the cities had two bishops, one ta- 
king side^ with CaciUan and the other with Majorinus, 

§ 4. The Donatists having brought this controversy before ConstanUme 
the Great in the year 313, the emperor committed the examination of it to 
MelcJUades the Roman bishop, with whom as assessors he joined three 

(3) In the Donatist contests, two pcrtons ceived soveni names. In the commence- 

of the name of Donahu distinguiahcd them- ment of the schism, they were called (nun 

•elves ; the one was a Numidian, and bishop Majorini) the Party of Majarinus. Alter- 

of Cusae Niftrme ; the other was the second wards they were called DonatianM and D«h 

leader of the Donatists, succeeded MajorinuM nalisU ; though they would not allow of this 

as bishop of Carthage, and on account of his name, which was given them by the orthodox, 

learning and virtues was honoured by his Finally they were called (Montenscs) Mounl' 

C titans with the title of the Great. The aineerSf (a name which they bore only at 

med have raised the question, from which Rome, and either because they held theii 

of these men did the Donatists derive their meetings in a mountain or because they fb- 

name t Ar^mcnts of about equal stren^rth semblcn the Monianistt), also Campitae, 

may be adduced on both siden of this unim- and Rumtae [or Rujntani, because they ■•- 

portant question. I ahould think the name aemblea on the pimm and among the clefts 

«M derived from both [The DonatiaU re- of the redbt.]— &A/.] 
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bishops from Gaul. In this court CcRciHan was acquitted of the charges 
alleged against him ; but the allegations against Felix of Aptunga who had 
consecrated him, were not examined. The emperor therefore, in the year 
814, committed the cause of Felix to the separate examination of AeUan 
his proconsul for Africa, by whom Felix was pronounced innocent. But 
the Donatists raised many exceptions against the decisions of Melchiades 
and Aeliatiy and especially they objected to the small number of bishops 
who were Joined with MelcfUades as judges. They said, a formal decision 
of seventy venerable bishops of Numidia, ought undoubtedly to have fiur 
more weight than a decree of nineteen bishops — the number present at 
Bome(4) — and they but partially acquainted with African afiairs. To 
quiet these murmurs the emperor, in the year 314, appointed a much larger 
tribunal to meet at Aries, composed of bishops from the provinces of 
Italy, Gaul, Grormany, and Spain. Here again the Donatists lost their 
cause, and appealed to a trial before the emperor himself. He did not re- 
ject the appeal, but in the year 316 examined tlie cause at Milan, the par- 
ties being present before him. His decision also was against the Dona- 
tists ;(5) and this contumacious party now cast reproaches on the emperor 
himself; and complained that Hosius the bishop of Gorduba, who was the 
friend both of the emperor and of CiBcilian, had corrupted the mind of the 
fehner to give an unrighteous decision. This moved the emperor's indig. 
nation ; and he now (in the year 316) ordered their temples to be taken 
from them in Afri^ and the seditious bishops to be banished, and some of 
them also— perhaps for the licentiousness of their tongues and pens — ^to be 
put to death. Hftnce arose violent commotions and tumults in Africa, for 
the Donatist party was very numerous and powerful ; and the emperor in 
vain strove to allay these tumults by his envoys. 

§ 5. It was unquestionably amid these terrible commotions, that those 
called Circumcelliones{Q) first originated ; a furious, headlong, sanguinary 

(4) [" The emperor, in his letters to Mel- peace the bishop of Rome did nothing, and 

chtadea, named no more than three prelates, the emperor evci^thing. In the numerous 

viz., Matcruuf, Rheticius, and Marinus, transactions the bishop MeUhiadeM appears 

bishops of Cologne, Autun, and Aries, to sit only once, and then not as supreme head ol 

with nim as judges of this controversy ; but the church, but merely as the emperor's com 

afterwards he ordered seven more to be added missioner charged with the execution of ku 

to the number, and as many as could soon commands. No papal ordinance, no appeal 

and conveniently assemble ; so that they to the court of Rome, no dernier decision i* 

were at last nineteen in all." — Mad] conceivable here. Of course the ecclesias- 

' (ft) No proofs could be more clear than tical law of Africa in that age had no article 

those aflforded by this whole controversy, of respecting the authority of the pope. On 

the emperor's supreme power in matters of the contrary, from the commencement till 

roUgion. Indeed, no person in those times the final subjugation of the Donatists, we 

thought of a single supreme judge over the everywhere meet with the emperor^ impnial 

whole church appointed by Christ himself, trials, imperial commissioners, imperial laws, 

The conventions at Rome and Aries are com- imperial punishments, imperial executive of- 

raonly called cimncilt ; but whoever views ficers, all in full operation " — SchL] 

them impartially will perceive that they were (6) [They were called Circumceliume9{9m' 

not properly councilM^ but rather eaiirtt held granU)^ or by contraction CirceUiones, from 

by q>ecial judges appointed by the emperor, the (cellae) coUagcM of the peassnts around 

or to speak in the languaj^re of modern times, which they hovered, without having sny 6xed 

High CommifMions. [To this opinion Dr. residence. They styled themselves Agonith 

Waleh subscribes, in his Historic der Ket- iici {eofnlHUants)^ pretending that they wcfe 

lereycn, vol. iv., p. 343, &c., where he says : combiUin^ and vanquishing the devil. Dr. 

** The whole history speaks out plainly, that W«/cA, loc. cit., p. 157, thinks it cannot be 

in settling this controversy and restoring proved that the CircumceUiomM appeared m 
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ifsti composed of the peasantiy and rustic populace, who espousing the 
cause of the Donatists defended it hy the force of arms, and roaming 
through the province of Africa filled it with slaughter, rapine and bum- 
iogSy and committed the most atrocious crimes against the adverse party. 
This mad throng, which disregarded death and every evil, nay, faced death 
when there was occasion with the greatest alacrity, brought extreme odium 
jpon the Donatists : and yet it does not appear from any unexceptionaUe 
documents, that the Donatist bishops, and especially those possessed of any 
measure of good sense and religion, approved or instigated their pro- 
ceedings. The storm continuing to increase and seeming to threaten a 
civil war, Constantine after attempting a reconciliation without effect, at 
the suggestion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the laws against the 
Donatists, [A.D. 921], and gave the African people full liberty to follow 
either of the contending parties at their own option. [The Donatists 
soon became very numerous throughout Africa. In some places they out- 
numbered the Catholics. In the year 330, one of their councils consisted 
of no less than 270 bishops. See Augusiiney £p. 93.] 

^ 6. After the death of Constantine the Great, his son Constans^ to 
whom the African provinces were assigned, in the year 348, sent into 
Africa Macarhu and Paulus as his lieutenants, to heal this dcplorablo 
schism, and to persuade the Donatists to a reconciliation with the oilhodox. 
But the chief Donatist bishop DamUus, whom his sect denominated the 
Great, strenuously opposed a reconciliation ; and the other bishops foU 
lowed his example. The Circumcellumes still contended furiously, with 
slaughter and war, in support of the party whose interest they espoused. 
Alter Macarius had vanquished these in battle at Bagnia [or Bogaja], he 
no longer recommended, but commanded peace and reconciliation. A few 
Donatists obeyed ; the majority either fled or were sent into banishment, 
and among them Donaius the Great ; but many suffered the severest pun- 
ishments. In this persecution of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen years, 
many things were done, as the Catholics themselves concede,(7) which no 
upright, impartial, and humane person can easily say were righteous and 
just. And hence the numerous complaints made by the Donatists of the 
cruelty of their adversaries. (8) 

§ 7. Julian on his accession to the government of the empire in the 
year 362, permitted the Donatists to return to their country and to enjoy 
their former liberty. After their return, they in a short time drew the 
greater part of Africa into their communion.(9) Graiian enacted indeed 

the stage before the time of Conttans. — all of it cannot by any means be approTed 

SeU.'l or justified. 

(7) I will here giye a quotation from Op- (8) Sco the Collatio Cartha^n. diei ter- 

UUuM of Meleti, whom none will refuse as a tiae, ^ 258, at the end of Oplatus^ p. 315. 

witness in this case, (de Schismate Dona- (9) [When the Donatists returned by the 

tistor., lib. iii., ^ 1, p. 61, cd. Du Pin), permission of Ju/tan, they demanded of the 

*' Ab Operariis unitatis (the imperial legates orthodox the restoration of their churches. 

Macarius and Peulus) '* multa quidem as- And as the latter were not willing to give 

pen gesta sunt — Fugerunt omnes Episcopi them up. and as little could be expected mm) 

com clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortui : qui the civil authorities, the Donatists felt justi- 

fortiores fuerunt, capti et longc retegati fied in relying upon their own resources. 

soDt.*' Through this whole book, OptatyM The most unhappy proceedings ensued, 

is at much pains to apologize for this severi- which have brought lasting disgrace upon the 

t7, the blame of which he casts upon the Donatists. Bloodshed, merciless denial of 

^ VooMivHB, Yet he does not dissemble, that the necessaries of life, violation of females. 
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loine laws agaiiist them, and especially in 377 commanded all their 
temples to be taken from them, and all their assemblies even in the fields, 
aiid private houses to be broken up.(lO) But the fury of the CircumceL 
Hones who were the soldiery of the Donatists, and the fear of producing 
intestine war, undoubtedly prevented the vigorous execution of these laws : 
for it appears that in the conclusion of this century the Donatist commu- 
nity was so extensive in Africa as to have more than 400 bishops. As 
the century drew to a close however, two thinj^ impaired not a little the 
energies of this very flourishing community. The one was a great schism 
in it, occasioned by one Maximinus ;(ll) which afforded the Catholics great 
advantage in opposing the Donatists. The other was the zeal of Augustmef 
who was first a presbyter and then bishop of Hippo. For he assailed them 
most vigorously in sermons, in conferences, by his advice, by his admoni- 
tions, and his activity in conventions ; and being very ardent and en- 
orgetic, he roused against them not only Africa but all Christendom, as 
well as the imperial court.(12) 

§ 8. That the Donatists were sound in doctrine, their adversaries ad. 
mit ; nor were their lives censurable, if we except the enormities of the 
CireumcelUones which were detested by the greatest part of the Donatists. 
Their fault was, that they regarded the African church as ^having fallen 
from the rank and the privileges of a true church, and as being destitute 
of the gifls of the Holy Spirit, in consequence of its adherence to CcBdHoMf 
notwithstanding his offences and those of his consecrator, Felix of Ap- 
tunga ; and all other churches also which united and communed with that 
of Africa, they looked upon as defiled and polluted ; and believed that 
themselves alone, on account of the sanctity of their bishops, merited the 
name of the true, pure, and holy church ; and in consequence of these 
opinions, they avoided all communion with other churches in order to 
escape defilement. This error led them to maintain, that the sacred rites 
and administrations of the Christians who disagreed with them were des- 
titute of all eflicacy, and not only to rebaptize those who came over to 
them from other societies, but either to exclude from the sacred office or 
to reordain those ministers of religion who joined their community. This 
schismatic pestilence scarcely extended beyond Africa ; for the few small 

ilia word, the worst excesses of an oppressed (12) [A fall catalogue of the writings of 

party, which after long-continued sufferings Augustine against the Donstists, is given by 

felt itself authorized to take unsparing re- Dr, Waleht Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., 

venge, attended the restoration of the Dona- p. 254, &c., and of bis other efforts against 

tiats ; and by crafl and violence their con- them, an account is given, ibid., p. 181, 6lc, 

gradations were enlarged. The orthodox We will make here the single remark, that 

made resistance, and would not tamely suffer it was during these contests Augustine first 

abase. And hence arose those tumultuous exhibited in nis writings that horrid princi- 

scenes, which the magistrates reported to pie, that heretics are to be pumMhed with 

the court ; and very probably, had Julian temporal punishmeTitt and death ; — a prin- 

Hved a little loncer, persecuting laws would ciple whoflv inconsistent with Christianity, 

have been issued by the government. See and one which in after ages served as an 

Dr. Walcht Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. excuse for inhuman cruelties. Only read 

iv., p. 175. — Schl.] Augustine^t 48th Epistle, ad Vincent., and 

(10) [Codex Theodos., 1. ii., ne sanct. his 50th, ad Bonifac, and several others; 

Bapt. iteretur. — Schl.] and you will there meet with all the plausi- 

( 1 V) [On this schism among the Dona- ble arguments, which the spirit of persecu- 

lists, and others of less magnitude, see Dr. tion in after ages so dressea up-— to the di»- 

Waleh^ Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. grice of Christianity — as to blind the eves 

958-267.— ScA/.] of kings.— ScA/.] 
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congregations which they formed in Spain and Italy had no permanence* 
and were soon broken up.(ld) 

§ 9. Not long after the commencement of the Donatist controversy, or 
in the year 317, another storm of greater consequence and more perni- 
cious, arose in Egypt, and spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
world* The ground of this contest was, the doctrine of three persona m 
the Godhead ; a doctrine which, during the three preceding centuries, had 
not been in all respects defined. It had indeed often been decided, in op. 
position to the Sabellians and others, that there is a reaJLdiffercnce between 
the Father and the Son, and also between them and the Holy Spirit, or as 
we commonly express it, that there arc three distinct persons in the God- 
head. But the mutual relations of these persons, and the nature of the 
difference between them, had not been a subject of dispute, and therefore 
nothing had been decreed by the church on these points. Much less was 
there any prescribed phraseology, which it was necessary to use when 
speaking on this mystery. The doctors therefore explained this subject in 
different ways, or gave various representations of the dificrence between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without offence bemg taken. The ma- 
jority *in Egypt and the neighbouring countries, had on this subject as well 
as others, followed the opinions of Origen, who taught that the Son is m 
Gody what reason is in many and that the Holy Spirit is nothing else but 
the divine energy or power cf acting and working ; which opinion, if it be 
not cautiously stated, may lead among other difficulties to the subversion 
of any real distinction between the divine persons, or in other words to 
Sabellianism. 

§ 10. Alexander the bishop of Alexandria, — ^it is uncertain on what oc- 
casion,— <;xpressed himself very freely on this subject in a meeting of his 
presbyters ; and maintained among other things, that the Son possesses 
not only the same dignity as the Father, but also the same essence,{lA) 
But Arius, one of the presbyters, a man of acuteness and fluency, influ- 
enced perhaps and actuated by ill-will towards Ills bishop, (15) at first de- 
CIS) A more full ftccount of the Donatists (14) See Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. i., 
it giyen bj Hen. Valesius^ IHms. de schis- c. i>. Theodoret^ Hist. Ecclcs., I. i., c. S. 
mate Donatistaram, which is subjoined to (lA) fA historian should be cautioa* nf 
his edition of Eutebius* Historia Ecclesias- judging of the motives of human actions ; 
tica : — by Tho, ItHg^ Historia Donatismi, in for there are cases, in which a man's mo- 
an appendix to his book de Hsrcsibus aevi tives are discernible only to the eye of Om- 
Apostolici, p. 241, — by Herm. Witsivs, niscience. The present is such a case. 
Miscellaneor. sacror. tom. i., lib. iv., p. 742, Here we can express only a dubious **^ef- 
— by Hen. Norit^ Historia Donatiana, a haps,^* when we impartially sunrey the 
posthumous work, which the brothers Bal- sources of the history of Arius. We com- 
/mm enlarged and published, 0pp., tom. ir., monly read, it is true, that ambition led 
p. xlv., icc.f — and by Tho Longy History Ariut to contradict his bishop, having been 
of the Donatisu, Lond., 1677, 8vo. The his rival when the see was vacant. Bat 
narrative wo have given above, is derived this cannot be proved by credible testimony : 
from the original sources ; and if our life is and his opposers, A/exander and AlhatiMMiutf 
spared, it will in due time be corroborated who would surely have used this fact to his 
bv a statement of the requisite testimonies, disadvantage if it had been known to them, 
[nliat chancellor Mosheim was prevented observe a profound silence on the subject, 
from ful61ling by his death, his successor in On the contrary, Philosforghts relates, 
the professorial chair of church history, />r. (Hist. Eccles., 1. i, c. 3), that Arius, 
Walchy has now accomplished, to the satis- when the votes of the electors were very 
faction of all the friends of this branch of favourable to himself, modestly directed the 
knowledge, in the fourth voliune of his Hit- choice on AUxsnder. . Philostorgiot, it mml 
toiie d«r Ketserayen, p. 1-354.— -SeA/.] be owned, wm an Arian in tentimsBti md 
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Died the truth of Alexander's positions, on the ground that they were at 
lied to the Sabellian errors which were condemned by the church, and then 
going to the opposite extreme, he maintained that the Son is totally and 
essentialljf distinct from the Father ; that he was only the first and noblest 
of those created beings whom God the Father formed out of nothing, and 
the instrument which the Father used in creating this material universe, 
and therefore, that he was inferior to the Father both in nature and in dig* 
fitfy.(16) What were his views of the Holy Spirit, is not equally maui- 

hit testimony is of no great weight. Bat the only unbcgoUen Falhery tcho derived his 
CIm direct contrary to what he states, is not existence from no one, and i* immutable and 
capable of proof. I'hc motives therefore, vnaLtcrabUy always the same and uniform^ 
which actuated .Arius in opposing his bishop, unsusceptible of increase or diminution ; the 
must be regarded as dubious. Probably giver of the law and the prophets and the 
aomething ofhuman infirmity was found on gospels ; Lord of the patriarchs and apostles 
both tides. The conduct of Arius in the and of all saints : and in one Lardy Jesus 
content itself, betrays pride, a conceit of Christ, the only begotten Son of God^ not 
learning, and a contentious disposition. On begotten from nothing, but from the living 
the other hand, the Arians complain that Father ; artd not after the manner of ma- 
Alexander was actuated by envy and per* terial bodies, by separations and effluxes oj 
MMial hatred of Arius, because the great parts, as SabcUius and Valentinian suppo- 
popularity of Arius had excited his jealousy, scd ; but in an inexplicable and indescribable 
see Dr. Walch, Historie der Kctzeroyen, manner, agreeably to the declaration before 
fol. ii., p. 395, iLc. — Schl.] quoted: Who sliall declare his generauon ! 
(16) [Both Alexander and Arius have left For his existence {wro^aaic) i* inserutabU 
OS statements, each of his own doctrinal to all murtal beings, just as the Father is 
views, and also of what he understood to be inscrutable ; betMuse created intcUigcnees 
the sentiments of his antagonist. Thestate- are incapable of understanding this divine 
ments are in their private letters, written generation from the Father. — No one know- 
ef^er long and public discussions at Alexan- eth what the Father is, but the Son ; and no 
dria, and when Arius and his friends were one knoweth what the Son is, but the Father. 
east out of the church. The letter of Alexan- — He is unchangeable, as much as the Fa- 
der is addressed to his namesake, Alexander ther ; lacks nothing ; is the perfect Son, and 
of Byzantium, since Constantinople ; and the absolute likeness of the Father, save only 
that of Arius is to his friend Eusebius of that he is not unbegotten. — Therefore to tne 
Nicomedia. Both are preserved by Theod- unbegotten Father, his proper dignity {biKtiov 
oret. Hist. Ecctes., I. i., c. 4, .5. It may ii^iufid) must be preserved. And to the Son 
gratify the reader who has not access to the also suitable honour must be green, by as- 
original, to peruse the following extracts, cribing to him an eternal generation {hvtipxov 
containing the grand points as originally yewrjaiv) from the Father. Such is the 
contested in the great Arian controversy statement of .^/cxam/rr. — The letter of .4 niur 
and in the language of the first combatants, is as follows : To his very dear lord^ that 
'-'Alexander states that iin'u# and his ad- man of God, the faithful, orthodox Eusebius; 
herents, denying the divinity of our Sav- Arius, who is unjustly persecuted by the bp. 
iemr, pronounced him role rruoiv loov hvai Alexander, on account of that all-conquering 
OK a level with all other creatures. He says tmth which thou alsv defendest, greeting in 
that they held, there was a time when the the Lord. As my faiher Ammanius is going 
Son of God was not ; and he who once hail to Nicomedia, it seemed proper for me to ad- 
no existence, afterwards did exist ; and from dress you by him, and to acquaint the native 
thai time was, what every man naturally is : love and affection which you exercise towards 
for {say they) God made all things of no- the brethren for God and his Christ's sake^ 
thing, including the Son of God in this ere- that the bishop greatly oppresses and perse- 
aiion of all things both rational and irra- cutes us, putting everything in motion 
tional : and of course, pronouncing him to against us ; and so as to drive us out of the 
be of a changeable nature, and capable of city, as if we were atheists ; because we do 
virtue and of sin. — The doctrine just risen not agree with him, publicly asserting that 
up in opposition to the piety of the church, God always was, and the Son always was ; 
is thalojEbion and Artemas, and is an im» that he was altvays the Father, always the 
itMiion of that of Paul of Samosata, Alex- Son; that the Son was or God himself, 
ander then gives his own views, as follows : and tluU because your brother Eusebius of 
Ws htOtwCf MS the Apostolic church does, in Cetsarea, and Theodotus, and Paulimut, €nd 
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fest. That his views of the Son of Grod were combined with some other 
opinions differing from the common sentiments of Christians, cannot be 
doubted :(17) but no one of the ancients has led us a connected and syi^ 
tcmatic account of the religion professed hy Arius and his associates. (18) 
§ 11. The opinions of Arius were no sooner divulged, than they found 
very many abettors, and among them men of distinguished talents and rank, 
tx>th in Egypt and the neighbouring provinces. Alexander on the other 
hand accused Arius of blasphemy, before two councils assembled at Alex- 
andria, and cast him out of the church. (19) He was not discouraged by 

Atfianasius, and Gregory , and AetiuSt and «nd th<« way in which sinners are saved, that 

all ihey of the East^ say that God was be- he was, for aught they could see, an equally 

fore the Son^ and without beginnings they competent Saviour, whether he were a finite 

arc accursed ; except only PhilogoniuSf and creature, or the infinite and all-perfect God. 

HcUanicus^ and Macanus, unlearned and Hence both the Arians and the orthodox then 

heretical men^ who sa'/ of the Son^ one of embraced the same system of theology in 

them, thai he is an eructation ; another, thai substance ; and the chief importance, in a 

he is an emission ; and another, thai he is theological view, of their controversy re- 

equaUy unbegoltrn ; wldch impieties we could specting the Sonship of Christ, related to 

not even hear, though the heretics should the assigning him that rank in the univeiM 

threaten us with a thousand deaths. As to which properly belonged to him. — Tr.} 

what we say and believe, we have taught, and (17) [1 his conjecture of Dr. Mosheim, 

still teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, (which his former translator has swelled inta 

nor a portion of the unbegotten, in any man- a strong affirmation), appears to be gratui- 

ner: nor wiu he formed out of any subja- tous. Sec the preceding note. — TV.] 

rent matter, but thai in will and purpose* he (18) Tlic history of the Arian contests ia 

existed before all times and before all worlds, to be drawn from Eusebius, do Vita CoH' 

perfect God {nX^prjg i^fof) the only- begotten, stantini Magni ; from various tracts ofAthsi^ 

unchangeable ; and that before he was be- nasius, 0pp., torn. i. ; from the Eccles. 

f(^ten, or created, or purposed, or established. Histories of Socrates, Sozomcn, and Theod- 
e was not; for he was never unbegotten. oret ; from Epiphanius, Hajres. Ixix. ; and 
We are persecuted^ because we say, the Son from other writers of this and the following 
had a beeinning, but God was without begin- century. Hut among all these, there is not 
ning. We are also persecuted, because wc one whom wc may justly pronounce free 
say, thai he is from nothing {i^ hk ovruv from partiality. And the Arian history still 
h^iv) ; and this toe say, in as much as he is needs a writer of integrity, and void alike of 
not a portion of God, nor formed from any hatred and love. 1 here were faults on both 
subjacent matter. Therefore we are pcrsecu- sides; but those who hitherto have described 
ted. The rest you know. I bid you atlicu in this controversy, could discover the faults 
the Lord. — .\ccoriIing to these statements, of only one of the parties. [This has now 
both the Arians and the orthodox considered ceased to be absolutely true ; since Dr. 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, as Walch, in the 2d vol. of his Hist, der Ketzer- 
a derived existence, and as generated by the even, p. 385-700, has so treated the history 
Father. But they differed on two points, of Arius and his followers, that a man mutt 
I. The orthodox beliovc>d his generation was himself be in the highest degree partial, if he 
from eternity, to that he was coeval with can deny the honour of impartiality to Dr. 
the Father. But the Arians believed, there Walch. — Schl] It is a common opinion, 
was a time when the Son was not. U. The that Arius wa? too much attached to the 
orthodox believed the Son to be derived of sentiments of Plato and Origcn. Sec Dion. 
and from the Father ; so that he was (J/zoridtof Petavius, Dogmat. Theol., torn, li., 1. i., c. 
of the same essence with the father. But 8, p. 38. But those who think i^o. are cer- 
the Arians believed, that he was formed out tainly in an error. For Origen and Plato 
of nothing t^ hk ovruv hvai, by the creative diffVr widely from Arius ; on the contrary, it 
power of God. Both, however, agreed in cannot well be doubted, that Alexander, the 
calling him God, and in ascribing to him di- oppuser of Arius, in his explanation of the 
vine perfections. As to his offices, or his doctrine of three persons in one God, close- 
being the Saviour of sinful men, it does not ly followed the footsteps of Origcn. See 
appear that they <!iffi?rcd materially in their Ralph Cudworth's Intellectual System, vol. 
views. (See page 290, note 21.) Indeed i., p 676, dec. 

eo imperfect and fluctuating were the views (19) [Alexander first employed milder 

•f ^t age respecting the oflBces of Christ measures ; for be lent a letter, which was 

Vol. I. — O o 
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this disgrace, but retiring to Palestine he wrote various letters to men 
of distinction, in which he laboured to demonstrate the truth of his doc- 
trines, and with so much success that he drew over immense numbers to 
his side, and in particular Etisehius bishop of Nicomedia, who was a man 
of vast influencc.(20) The emperor ConstantinCj who considered the dis- 
cussion as relating to a matter of little importunce a^d remote from the 
fundamentals of religion, at first addressed the disputants by letter, admon- 
ishing them to desist from contention. (21) But when he found that no- 

tubscribed by the clergy of Alexandria, to *' I learn then, that the origin of the pres- 
Arins and the other clergymen united with ent controversy was thus. Whereas you, 
him, warning them to abandon their error. Alexander^ inquired of the presbyters, what 
lAtkanatiuMf Opp., torn, i., pt. i., p. 396.) each believed on one of the subjects con- 
When this measure failed, he brought the tained in the law, or rather on a point of a 
subject before the .bishops of his party. He vain controversy ; and whereas you, ilrnu, 
6nt held a council at Alexandria (A. D. 321), inconsiderately advanced what ought not to 
composed of Egyptian and Libyan bishops ; have entered your mind, or if it did, should 
and then another assembly, composed only have been smothered in silence ; hereapon 
of the presbyters and deacons of the city of dissension arose between you, communion 
Alexandria and the province of Marcotis. has been denied, and the most holy people 
The first was properly a council-; the other 
was not And hence it is, that some histo- 
ritns speak of but one council of Alexandria. 
See ur, Walch^s Historic der Kirchenver- 
tammlungen, p. 140, and his Historic der 
Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 424, &c. — Schl.'\ 
(20) [These bishops held a council in Bi 



being split into two partie9« the harmony of 
the whole body is destroyed. Wherefore, 
mutually forgiving one another, follow ye the 
counsel here fitly offered you by your fellow- 
worshipper [of the true God.] And what is 
it ! It IS, that it was unsuitable, at first, to put 
a question on such subjects ; and when it was 



thynia, probably at Nicomedia^ in which 250 put, it was unsuitable to answer it. For such 
bishops are reported to have been present, questions, being required by no law, but 
Of their acts and decisions we know nothing prompted by the contentiousness of unprofita- 
more, than that thev sent letters to all the blc leisure, — though they may be proposed for 
bishops of Christendom, entreating them not the exercise of onr natural powers, — ought 
to exclude the friends of Arius from their to bo kept to ourselves, and not rashly to 
communion, and requesting them to inter- be brought before public meetings, nor be 
cede with Alexander that he would not do inconsiderately trusted to the ears of the 
so. — ** This first Arian council is either people. For, how few are there that can 
wholly overlooked by modem writers, or is accurately comprehend and suitably explain 
confounded with that of Antioch in the year the nature of so great and so exceedingly 
830. Sozomcn gives account of it, Hist, difficult subjects 1 Yet if any one thinks 
EIcclos., 1. i., c. 15. See NicctaSy in Bibli- he could easily do this, how large a part of 
oth. Max. Patr., tom. xxv., p. 151, and the people will he persuade to think so T or 
CeUler*s Histoiro des Auteurs, tome iii., p. who can urge the critical examination of 
666.'* Thus C. W. F. Walck, Historic der such questions, without hazardmg a fall t 
Kirchenversamml.,p. 142. But Dr. Walch Wherefore prating on such subjects is to be 
mistakes in saying that this council is over- restrained ; lest, either from the imbecility 
lotted by modern tcrUert. It is mentioned of our natures we should be unable to explain 
•br Maimbourg, Le Clcrc, Du Pin, Fleury, the subject proposed, or from the dulness of 
<Csve, Whitby, and Tillemont. — TV.] apprehension in our hearers they should not 
(21) [Co7i«/an/tn£ not only wrote a letter be able to comprehend exactly what is 
in the year 324, but he sent with it as his spoken ; and lest, from one or the other of 
enToy. the famous HosiuM bishop of Cordu- these causes, the people should incur the dan- 
ba. What part the envoy acted, is unknown ; ,ger either of blasphemy or schism. Inhere- 
tint the letter is extant, fully, in Eusebiuiy de Tore let an unwise question in the one, and 
Vita Constantini M., lib. ii., c. 64-72, and an inconsiderate answer in the other of you, 
with some curtailment, in SocraieSj Hist, mutually pardon each other. For the con- 
Eccles., 1. i., c. 7. The most important part trovcrsy between you, is not about the chief 
of this singular document, which however of the precepts of our law (the holy scrip- 
shows the feelings of one more solicitous for ture) ; nor have you introduced any new 
the great cause of our common Christianity, heresy relating to practical religion ; but 
than for absolute perfection in speculative you both have one and the same views, so that 
theology, is as follows. you may easily come together in the bonie 
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thing was efiected by this measure, and that greater commotion was daily 
rising throughout the empire, he in the year 325 summoned that famous 
council of the whole church, which met at Nice in Bithynia, to put an end 
Co this controversy. In this council, after various altercations and con- 
flicts of tlic bishops, the doctrine of Arius was condemned, Christ was pro* 
nounccd to be (dfio&oiog) of the same essence with the Father, Arius was 
9ent into exile in Illyricum, and his followers were compelled to assent to 
a creed or confession of faith, composed by the council. (22) 

of fellowship. While you thus contend content on this vciy unwise and undefinable 
about little and exceedingly unimportant question. For the high privileges of corn- 
points {imep fiiKpuv kui 'kiav ^Aa;ifcf 6»v), it munion may be preserved to you unimpaired, 
» not suitable for so numerous a body of and the same fellowship may be kept up 
God*8 people to be under your guidsnce, on smong you all, though there may be among 
account of your dissension ; indeed, it is not you partial disagreement about some triviu 
only unsuitable, but it is believed to be ab- point. For we do not all choose ahke, nor is 
•olutely unlawful. That I may admonish there one and the same disposition and judg- 
your sagacity, bv a smaller instance, I will ment in us all. Therefore concerning the di- 
say ; all those philosophers who profess one vine providence, let there be one faiih, ono 
system of doctrine, you know, very often understanding, and one covenant with God. 
differ on some part of their positions. But But as for those trivial questions, which ye 
though th<)y disagree in the perfection of so elaborately discuss, tnouffh you should 
their knowledge, yet on account of their not think exactly alike, it is nt that the fact 
onion as to the system of their doctrine, they remain within your own cogitations, and be 
come together again harmoniously. , Now if kept as a secret in your own breast. Let 
tkey do so, bow much more reasonable is it the privileges of mutual friendship, snd the 
for yo«i the sppointcd ministers of the great belief of the truth, and the precious worship 
God, to be of one heart in the profession of of God, and the observance of his law, re- 
the same religion. Let us look more atien- main unimpaired among you. Return again 
lively and closely into what is now advanced, to mutual friendship and charity ; give to alj 
/• it rights on account of the little vain dis- the people their proper embraces ; and, 
notes about words among you, for brethren having purified as it were your own minds, 
to array themselves against brethren, and do ye again recognise each other : for friend-^ 
the precious assembly to be rent asunder by ship, when it returns to a reconciliation, 
Ibe ungodly strife of you who thus contend after ill-will is laid aside, often becomea 
ibout trifles of no conscouenco 1 {irnkp /u- more sweet than before. And restore to me 
vpov 6rij Koi fitfdofiuc uvayKaiuv ;) This also serene days, and nights void of care; 
is vulgar and despicable : it is more befitting so that there may bo in reserve for me tht 
rhc folly of children, than the discretion of enjoyment of the pure light, and the pleas- 
firiests and wise men. Let us spontaneously ures of a quiet Ufe. If this fail, I must un- 
depart from the temptations of the devil, avoidably sigh and be bathed in tears, and 
Our great God, the common preserver of us spend the residue of my days unquietly. 
all, iMth extended to all the common light ; For while the people of God, my fellow-wor- 
and allow nie his servant, under his provi- shippers, are so rent asunder by unreasonable 
dence, to bring my efforts to a successful and hurtful contentions, bow can my mind bo 
issue, that by my admonitions, diligence, and at ease and my thoughts at rest ?" — TV.] 
earnest exhortations, I may bring his pe<^le (22) This creed is illustrated from ancient 
to have fellowship in their meeting togeth- records, in a learned work on the subject, by 
er. For since, as I said, ye both have one Joh. Ckritt. SviceTf Utrecht, 1718, 4to. 
faith {fiia tic ^(iv vtuv nicic)* and one and [The creed used in the Catholic, I^utheran. 
fbe same understanding of our religion {koI and English churches, and called the Niceng 
piav r^c Ka^ rjfidc dipioeuf avveatv) ; and creed, is in reality the creed set forth by tht 
ance the requirement of the law, in its va- council of Constantinople in the year 39L 
rious parts, binds all to one consent and pur- It is considerably more full than the original 
pose of mind ; and as this thing, which has Nicene creed ; which is here subjoined, to- 
produced a little strife among you, does not gether with a translation. UiO'^'Ofirv iif 
extend to the power and efficacy of the whole kva dedv narcpa navTOKpuTopa, ituvtup 
fospclt {f^ npoc rrfv ri iravToc dovofuv dparuv re k<u aopdruv notr)T^v. Kal iif 
av)7«ei/, let it not at all produce separations Iva kvoiov *lric6v Xpt^oVf rov viov ri dfi, 
and ccrmmotions among you. And these yevrtfihra kic ri irarpdc fiovoyeinj^ rtsriftWf 
ibtqga I aay, not to conpel yon to a perfect in i% ^eiac ri irarpoc, ^tw U t9e«, fiK 
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§ 12. No part of church history perhaps, has acquired more celebri^ 
than this assembly of bishops at Nice to settle the affairs of the church, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiastical history 
has been investigated and explained more negligently. (23) The ancient 
writers are not agreed as to the time and year, nor the place, nor the num* 
ber of the judges, nor the president of this council, nor as to many other 
particulars. (24) No written journal of the proceedings of this venerable 

iK ^uToCt ^eov uXijdivbv ix i^ed iXij^ivoVf on most of these points. There is scarcely 

' yevvfj^i-vra 6 noirrdevra^ hfioboiov rv> narpl^ a dissenting voice as to the year^ which was 

6i* i Tu TTttvra kyevero^ rd re h r^ 6pav^ A.D. 325 ; though there is a disaffreeineDt 

Kol TU kv ry yyj Tw dt* i^fiuc t6^ uv&pontfc as to the month when the council first met, 

teal 6tu Trjv if/ierkpav uuTtipiav KaTeX&ovra namely, whether it was the 13th of the 

KOI oapKu0ivTa, kvav^pai^aavra^ nadovra Kalends of June or July, that is, the 30th 

«flu avag'uvTa ry rpiry vf^P9* iiveX&dvTa ti^ of May or the 1 9th of June. All agree that 

r^C bpavtig Kal ipxofievov Kpivai ^uvra^ kqI the council closed on the emperor's Vicmi- 

PiKpt^. Kal he TO &yiov irvevfta. Ttff de nalia, in July of that year. As to the pUc€, 

XiyovTO^^ 5ti j^ TTorl dre 6k j^, koI irpiv there is overwhelming proof that it was the 

yewij^ffvai iK i^, Koi 6ri ki ix ^tuv central hall or building in the imperial palace 

iyiveTo^ ^ k^ hipag viro^daiac ^ iffta^ at Nice in Bithynia; which the emperor 

f&ffKovTec iivaij i kti^ov rpeirrbv ij liXkot- caused to be fitted up especially for the pur- 

WTov Tov viov tS i&edt uva'&e/idTi^ei if pose. Some moderns however maintain, 

KO&uXiKTf iKKlfftria, See Wis/cA, Biblioth. that this hall must have been a church ; be- 

Symbol. Vetus, p. 75, 76. Translation : cause they cannot believe, so holy a body 

Wc believe in one God, the Father, al- would assemble any where except in a 

mighty, the maker of all things visible and church duly consecrated. As to toe num* 

invisible : and in one J^rd, Jesus Christ, ber of membert of which the council was 

the Son of God, begotten of the Father, composed, Eusebius indeed, (de Vita Gon- 

only-begottcn, (that is), of the substance of stantini, iii., c. 8), says *' they exceeded 250 

the Father ; God of God, Light of Light, bishops.** But the MS. here is believed 

rery God of very God ; begotten not made ; to bo corrupted ; for Socrates^ (Hist. I^- 

of the same substance with the Father; by clcs., i , c. 8), expressly quoting this paa- 

whom all things were made, that are in sage of Eusebius, says **they exceeded 

heaven and that are in earth : who for um three hundred bishops." There is aatisfac- 

raen, and for our salvation, descended, and tory proof that there were 318 members of 

was incarnate, and became man ; suffered, the council, besides a vast number of clergy- 

and rose again the third day, ascended into men and others who attended from curiosity 

the heavens; and will come to judge the or for their own improvement in knowledge, 

living and the dead : and in the Holy Spirit. The ancient writers make no mention what- 

But those who say, that there was a time ever of any president or scribe of the coun- 

when he was not, and that he was not, be- cil. They represent the council as asaem- 

fore he was begotten, and that he was nuide bling, and the emperor as entering, advan- 

out of nothing, or affirm that he is of any cing to the upper end of the hall, and upon a 

other substance or essence, or that the Son signal from the bishope, taking his seat, 

of God is created, and mutable or changea- which was a golden chair ; after which the 

ble, the Catholic church doth pronounce ac- whole council was seated, several of the 

enrsed — Tr.] principal bishops on the right and left of the 

(23) See Tho. Jltif;^ Historia Concilii emperor, and the main body of them arranged 

Niceni, published after his death, [Lips., on the two sides of the halt Before wis 

1712, 4to.] Jn. le ClerCy Bibliotheque his- formal opening of the council, there were 

toriquo et universclle, tome x., p. 421, and several rencounters of the bishops of difi^- 

tome xxii., p. 291. Is. de Beausobre^ His- ent parties, and also of members of the 

toire de Manich^e et do Manicheisme, tome council with the philosophers and othen 

i., p. 520, &c. The accounts Icfl us by who were assembled in the city. Of these 

tho Orientals of this council, are contained private contests, pompous accounts are left 

in Euseb. Renaudot^ Historia Patriarchar. us by Geiasius and others. But when the 

Alexa!:.drinor., p. 69, dec. [To the prece- council assembled in form, they did no busi- 

ding works, may be added Chr. W. Fr. ness but remained silent, till the emperor 

Walch^s Historic der Kirchenversanunlun- came in. He was then addreseed cither by 

gen, p. 144-158.— ScA/.] Eusimihius of Antioch, or by EusebimM of 

(84) [Yet there is not great disagreement Csaarea, or by both, in abort complimentanr 
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tribunal was kept ; at least none has reached us.(25) Huw many and 
what canons or ecclesiastical laws, were enacted, is not agreed on by the 
Oriental and the occidental Christians. The latter tell us they were only 
twenty in number ; but the Orientals make them far more numerous. (26) 

rKkes ; afler which, he himself harangued the general approbation of the council, waa 
council ; and having thrown into the fire, committed to writinff, and confirmed by the 
unread, all the private petitions and com- subscription of each member/* Whence 
plaints which had been previously handed VaUsitu infers, that nothing was committed 
nim, he bid them proceed to business. A free to writing by the council, except the rttulu 
discussion now ensued ; but it would seem, to which they came, and which they individ- 
without the formalities observed in modem ually subscribed, namely, the ereedy the can- 
deliberative assemblies. Individuals of dif- ofi#, and the synodic ejnMUe^ which was ad* 
ferent sentiments offered their opinions ; and dressed to the church of Alexandria and the 
the emperor heard, remarked, commended, brethren in £gypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 
m disapprovod, and so influenced the whole He therefore supposes, the council kept no 
froceedmgs aa to bring about a good degree Journal or had no written A^a ConcUii^ in 
•f onanimity. Yet he did not act the dictator the technical sense of the phrase. And in- 
or judge, iMit left the bishops to decide all deed, we have no intimation that they kept 
tiw questions respecting faith and discipline, any journal of their proceedings, or had any 
mcontrollod : for he regarded them as the proper scribe of council. What are called 
divinely constituted judges of such matters, the Acta Concilii, as given us by Gelasius 
He only wi^cd them to come to some agree- and others, are an account of various discus- 
laent ; which as soon as they had done, be sions between individual members of the 
regarded their decision as final, and as obli- council and certain philosophers or sophists, 
fatory on himself as well as all others. How together with the creed, the canons, the syn- 
many sessions were heki, we are not told, odic letter, se\'cral epistles of the emperor. 
But after all the business was finished, on one of Eusebius to bis church of Cesarea, 
the 24th of July, when the emperor entered and various extracts from ancient authors. — 
•n the 20th year of his reign, ne celebrated 7V.] 

Us Vicennalia with the council, in a splendid (26) Thom. Ittig^ Supplem. 0pp. Cle- 

Woqoet in his own palace. On that occa- mentis Alex., p. 191. Jos. Sim. Asseman^ 
Mon, Eustbius of Osesarea delivered an ora 
tion in praise of Conslanlim, which is lost 
Afler the feast, the bishops were dismissed 



Bibiioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. i., 
p. 22, 195, <Sic. Evseb. Rntaudoi, Histo- 
lia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor, p. 71, and 



with presents and exhortations to peace and many others. [The 20 Nicene csnons, an<^ 

love. They returned, as they came, by the those only, were received by the ancient 

public conveyances, having been supported church. Some attempts indeed were made 

vy the emperor from the time they left their by the bishops of Rome, in the fifth century, 

homes. See Eusebius^ dc Vita Constantini, to make certain canons of the council of Sar- 

I. iii., c. 6-22. Socrates^ Hist. Ecclcs., i., dica pass for canons of the council of Nice. 

9-11. Sozomtn^ H. E., i , 17-25. The- On that occasion the African bishops rt»ist- 

cioret^ H. E., i., 7, 9, 10, 12. Ku/inttSt ed, and sent to the patriarchs of Alexandria, 

H. E., lib. i. Gelasius Cyziccnus, Com- Antioch, and Constantinople, for complete 

ment. de Synodo Nicieno, libri iii., in Hat' copies of all the Nicene canons which they 

duin^s Concilia, tom i., p. 34A, <&c. Acta knew of The returns showed that these 20 

Concilii Nicaeni, in Comhefis* Auctarium canons, and these only, were then recognised 

Bibiioth. Patr, tom. ii , p. 573. Rehaudot, in the Greek church. See the acts of the 

Historia Patriarch. Alexandrin., p. 69, <Vc. ; 6ih council of Carthago, A.D. 419. Theod- 

various Treatises in the first volume of the oret also, (H. E., i.. 8), and Gelasius Cyzic- 

works of ^/A4imz«iu«, especially his Epistola enus, (lib. ii., c. 31), expressly affirm, that 



de Niccnis Decretis ; and several detached 
paasages in Epiphamus, coninHwercKs^ lib. 
These are the only authentic sources 



ui. 



for the history of this council. — Tr.] 

(26) See Henry Valexvts^ Note on Eu- 
9eh., do Vita Constantini M., lib. iii., c. 14. 



the number of the Nicene canons was 20. 
But in the 16th c<*ntury, an Arabic copy of 
80 canons, including these 20, was brought 
from Alexandria to Rome, and soon after- 
wards translated and published. At 6rst 
there was some doubt ; but in a short time 



Martithasy a .Syrian, wrote a history of this all the learned were fully satisfied, that the 

council ; but it is lost. See Jos. Sim. As- additional GO canons were not of Nicene ori- 

•cnian, Bibiioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic, gin, though now regarded as such by most of 

lom. i., p. 195, dtc. [Eusebtus^ in the pas- the eastern sects. See Nalahs Alexander^ 

just referred to, says: "What met Hist. Eccles., cent, i v., dissert, xviii., vol. 
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From the canons universally received and from the other monuments cf 

the council, it appears, not only that Arius was condemned by this coun* 
cil, but that other tilings were decreed, with a view to settle the affairs of 
the church. In particular, the controversy respecting the time of celebra- 
ting Easter, which had long perplexed Christians, wbs terminated ; the 

Novatian disturbance, respecting the readmission of the lapsed to commu- 
nion, was composed; the Meletian schism, with its causes, was censured; 
the jurisdiction of the greater bishops was defined ; and several other mat- 
ters of a like nature (ietermined.(27) But while the prelates were eager 

vii., p. 501-51], cd. Paris, 1742, 4to. — doors of the church; aec4mdly, six yean in 
These 20 canons, (or 22, as some divide the porch among the catechumens ; and 
them), are extant in Beveridge't Pandect, ihirdlyy to be alrowed to witness but not 
Canon., torn, i., p. 58, dec, and in all the lar- join in the celebration of the eucharist for 
ger collections of councils. — The substance two years more. The 12/A requires flagrant 
of them is as follows : The Is/ canon for- apostates to go through the same course ; 
bids the admission of voluntary or self-made but they must t<pend ten years in the second 
eunuchs to the sacred ministry. The id for- stage. Yet the bishops are to exercise die* 
bids the hasty ordination of new converts to ereiionary power in regard to the length of 
Christianity ; agreeably to 1 Tim. iii., 6, time. The 13/A allows the sacrament to be 
Not a nooieet &xi. The 3d forbids clergy- given to any penitent who seems to be dying ; 
men of all ranks, from having subinduced but if he recovers, he is to rank onlv with 
females or housekeepers ; except only their the penitents in the third stage. — By the 
nearest blood relations. The Ath directs that 14/A, lapsed eateckumens are to spend three 
ordinations be generally performed by all years in the first stage, or among those who 
the bishops of a province ; and never by less worship without the doors of the church, 
than three bishops ; and requires the con- By the 15/A, the translaticm of bisLope, pree- 
firmation of the metropolitan, in all cases, byters, and deacons from one church to an- 
The 6th requires that an excommunication other, is forbidden. By the 16M, presbyters 
either of a cler^man or a* lavman by the or deacons, forsaking their own church and 
sentence of a smgle bishop, snail be valid going over to others, are to be denied com- 
every where, till it is exammed and judged munion and be sent back : bishops also are 
of by a provincial council ; and requires such forbidden to ordain the subjects of other 
a council to be held, for this and other ob- bishops, without their consent. The nth 
jects of general interest, twice a year, once requires the deposition of all clergymen who 
in the autumn and once a little before Eas- loan money or goods on interest. By the 
ter. The 6/A secures to the patriarch ofi4/- 18/A, deacons are forbidden to present the 
exandria all the rights which he claimed b) bread and wine to the presbyters or to par- 
ancient usage, over the bishops and churches take themselves, before the bishop ; or to sit 
of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis ; also to among the presbyters. By the 19/A, the fol- 
the patriarchs of Rome and Antioch, their lowers of Paid of Samosata, on returning to 
prerogatives ; and gives to metropolitans, the church arc to be rebaptized ; and to be 
generally, a negative on all elections to the reordained before they can officiate as cler- 
episcopal office within their respective prov- gymen. The 20/A disapproves of kneeling 
inces. The 7th gives to the bishop of Aelia at prayers on the lord's day, and from Eas- 
(or Jerusalem) the rank of a metropolitan ; ter to Pentecost. — Tr.] 
bat without depriving Caesarea, the sncient (27) [The synodic epistle, which is me- 
metropolis, of its dignity. The Sth permits served by Socrates, H. £., i., 9, and by He- 
Novatian bishops and clergymen to return odmety H. £., i., 9, scouaints us with the 
to the church and retain their rank and offi- principal transactions of the council ; and 
ces, on their assenting to the rules of the also shows the spirit of that venerable body, 
church respecting second marriages and It is as follows : ** To the great and holy, 
communion with the lapsed. The 9/A and by the prace of God, the church of the 
10/A require that presbyters, who before their Alexandrians, and to the beloved brethren 
ordination had lapsed or had committed any of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, the bish- 
other offence which was a canonical disqusf- ops assembled at Nice, and composing the 
ification for the sacred office, be deprived of great and holy synod, send greeting in the 
their office as soon as the disqualification is Lord. 

ascertained. The 1 1/A requirea the lapsed *' Forasmuch as, by the grace of God, the 

daring the late persecution under Ltemtif«, most pious emperor Constantine having ealU 

Jirsif to do penance three years without the ed us together from vmrioas cities ami pnv* 
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Co correct the &ults of others, they narrowly escaped falling into a great 
one themselves. For they were on the point of imposing celibacy on 

the clergy by an express law ; but they were prevented by PaphnuimSf 
who had himself lived all his days in celibacy.(28) 

iDces, a great and holy synod is assembled without the consent of some bishop of the 

at Nice ; it seemed altogether necessary that Catholic church who is Alexander'* siiffin»- 

an epistle be sent to you, in the name of the gan. But those who, by the grace of GkNl 

sacred synod ; that you may have means of and by your prayers, haVe never been fonad 

knowing what things have been moved, and in any schism but have remained blameleM 

examined, ^nd what have been sanctioned, in the Catholic church, shall have power Ip 

First of all then, an inquiry was made in the nominate and elect such as are wormy o(khe 

presence of the most pious emperor C«?uton- sacred office, and in general, to do every 

linej into the impiety and iniquity of Arius thing that accords with law and ecclesiasti- 

aad his associates ; and it was determined cal usage. And if it happen that any of 

by the voice of all, that his impious doctrine those now [bishops] in the church should bo 

is to be anathematized, as also the blasphe- removed by dcaih, then let those lately ad- 

mous words and terms he used ; he having mittcd be advanced to the honours of tlie do- 

blasphemously said, that the Son of God leas ceased ; provided always, that they appear 

from nothings and that there was a time deserving, and the people choose them, and 

when he toae not^ and aayins that the Son of that the bishop of Alexandria concur in the 

(Tod, by the arhiirament cf his willy is capa^ election and confirm it. And this privilege io 

6U of either virtue or vice ; and pronouncing conceded to all othera ; but nor so ia regard 

him a creature and a work : all which the to Meletius personally, to whom, on account 

holy synod hath anathematized, not enduring of his former irregularity and his headlong 

so much as to hear this impious doctrine rashness of temper, it is judged, no power or 

or rather madness, and these blasphemous authority shoula be given, he being capable 

words. What was the issue of the pro- of sgain exciting the same disorders. And 

ceedings against him, ye have heard already, these are the things which relate particularly 

or will hear ; lest we should seem to insult and especially to £gypt, and to the moot 

over a man who has received the deserved holy church of Alexandria. But if any other 

recompense of his wickedness. But his im- canon or decree shall be made, as our kird 

piety prevailed so far as to involve in de- and most precious fellow minister and brotb- 

struction with him Theonas of Marmarica, er is present with us, when he shall arrive 

and Secundus of Ptolemais ; for they rcceiv- he will give you a more exact account, for 

ed the same sentence. After the grace of he will have been an actor and co-operator 

God had delivered us from that evil doctrine in the things done. We also announce to 

and impiety and blasphemy, and from the you the harmony there is in re^d to tho 

persons wfaio dared to raise discord and di- most holy paschal feast ; that this matter m 

vision amonff a once peaceable people, there happily settled, through the assistance ofyoar 

yet remained the rashness of mcUtius and prayers, so that all the brethren in the East, 

of those ordained by him. And what the who before kept the festival with the Jews, 

synod decreed on this subject, beloved breth- will hereafter keep it in harmony with Che 

ren, we now inform you. It was determined Romans, with us, and with all those who 

that Meletius (whom the synod treated with from ancient times have kept it with ua. 

more lenity, for according to the strictness Therefore, rejoicing in the happy issue oC 

of law he deserved no indulgence) should aflfairs and the peaceful harmony that exista, 

remain in his own city ; but should have no and that all heresy is extirpated, do ye ro- 

aothority either to ordain, to nominate for ceivc, with greater honour and more ardent 

office, nor be seen in any other city or place love, our fellow minister and your bishop, 

on such business, but should only possess Alexandery who has gladdened us with hit 

the naked title of honour. As for those presence, encountering so great labour in 

raised to office by him, after being confirmed his advanced age, that peace 'might be r^ 

by a more solemn consecration, fellowahip stored among you. Ana pray for us all, that 

ia to be given them ; yet on the condition, whatever has been well determined upon, 

that they so hold their office and ministry, may remain steadfast, through our Lord Jesuo 

aa alwaya to take rank after all in every par- Christ, being done, as we trust, according 

ish or church who were examined and or- to tho ^od pleasure of God the Father, in 

dained previously by our dearest colleague the Holy Spirit : to whom bo glory for ever 

Alexander ; and moreover the! they have no and ever. Amen.** — Tr.] 

authority to elect or to nominate such per- (38) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., lib. i.. c. 

too* it they like, or indeed to do any thing, 1 1. Compare Fran. Baldwin** Constontimv 
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^13. But the passions of men were more eflicienty than either the de- 
« reos of the Nicene council, or the authority of the emperor. For there 
were those who, though they did not fall in with the doctrine of Arius^ yet 
were dissatisfied with some things in the decrees and the creed of the coun- 
cil ;(20) and the Arians left no means untried, to free themselves from the 
evils inflicted on them by those decrees. And the issue was agreeable to 
their wishes. For in a few years afler the Nicene council, an Arian pres- 
byter, whom ConstanUa the emperor's sister at her death had recommend- 
ed to the care of her brother, succeeded in persuading Constantine the 
Great that Arius had been unjustly oppressed by his enemies. Accord, 
ingly, in the year 330, the emperor recalled Arius from exile, rescind- 
ed the decrees passed against his associates and friends, and permitted 
Euaebius of Nicomedia, the principal supporter of Arius, and his powerful 
fibction now thirsting for revenge, to persecute the defenders of the Nicene 
council.(30) They assailed no one more fiercely tlt^n Aihanasius^ the 

MiffDus, p. 76, and Gear, CalixtuSf dc con- Arianism ; and its decrees bad been approved 

jagio Cleric, p. 170, &c. by othercouiKils in distant provinces, and tbas 

(S9) [The word 6fio6(Jioc {of the same es' bad obtained the authority of decrees of the 
MiK«) was in particular, not agreeable to all. whole church. The emperor had superad- 
At first seventeen bishops hesitated to sub< ded to the sentence of the bishops civil pen- 
scribe the creed and the condemnation of alties, appointing exile to recusants ; and had 
Ariu9, because the^ wished to shun the ap- condemned the writings of Ariiu to the 
pearance of favourmg the Sabellian error ; flames, and commanded them to be delivered 
and they objected, that the word dfiOHtrio^ up on pain of death. [See the emperorV 
bad been disapproved of in the time of Paul letter to the bishops and people, in SoctoUm, 
of Samosata. {Socrates, H. E., i., c. 8, 23, H. E , i., 9.] Thus the Arian party seemed 
ditc. Basilj Ep. 360.) And in fact, Paul to be wholly suppressed. But it ouly seem- 
of Samosata had misused the word dfioHOio^f cd to be so. r our years after, the atmo- 
■0 as to controvert any other distinction be- sphere about the court of Constantine at once 
tween the Son or Word and the Father, ex- became clear and serene to the Arians ; and 
cept the difference of names, and of external the causes of so great a change are not well 
raiations in reference to the divine manifes- known, for the history of Constantine here 
tation. And though it is not fully proved has a chasm of three years. The prince.M 
that this tei-m, in the Samosatian sense of it, Constantia seems actually to have had a 
was rejected by a council at Antioch in the hand in this great revolution. The bishops 
Tear 269, (which decision at Antioch is pro- who were favourably disposed towards AH- 
nounced fabulous, by Dr. Feuerlein, in his u«, had recommended themselves to her, by 
Dissert, on the question : Dei filium patri yielding in the Nicene council, and subscri- 
esse dfiOHoiov antiqui ecclcsiae doctorcs in bing the creed, venr much in compliance 
concilioAiitiochenoutrum negaverinti Got- witn her recommendation. {PhilostorgiuSf 
ting., 173.1) — yet it is certain, thai the Arians H. E., i., c. 9.) This attention shown her, 
had before alleged this Antiochian decree, would naturally open a way fur them to the 
and no one had charged them with mistake confidence of the princess. And therefore 
•n so doing. Nevertheless those who were the statement of Socrates (1. i., c. 25), and 
not pleased with the creed, were generally Sozomen (1. iii., c. 19) is not improbable; 
Ofought to acquiesce in it ; partly by the namely, that it was by her. and by an Arian 
tlureats of the emperor to banish all who priest whom Fhe at her death recommended 
would not subscribe, and partly by the ad- to him, that Constantine was brought to en- 
vice of the princess Constantia. Only Art- tertain nx^re favourable views of the Ariana. 
iw, with the bishops Theonas and Secun- At the instigation of this priest, the emperor 
i2iM, persevered in a refusal. Yet some, despatched a gracious letter to Arius^ bid- 
[naroely, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and The- ding him come to the court. Anus hasten- 
ognis^ bishop of Nice], subscribed only the ed to Constantinople with his frinnd Euzoi' 
creed itself, and not also the anathema. — i», and was graciously heard by the emperor, 
Schl.] whom he satisfied as to his orthodoxy. At 

(30) [So sudden a change was not to bo ex- the requisition of the emperor, they both 

pected. The council of Nice had taken ev- presented a confession of their faith, which 

erv precaution to prevent the further spread of was so artfully drawn up as to conceal ibeii 
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bishop of Alexandria. When he could in no way be brought to restore 
Ariua to his former honours and ecclesiastical standing, Athanasius was 
first deprived of his ofHcc, in a council held at Tyre A.D. 335, and then 
banished to Gaul ; whifc in the same year, by a numerous council held at 
Jerusalem, Arius and his friends were solemnly admitted to the communion 
of the church. But by none 'of these proceedings could the Alexandriaos 
be induced to receive Arius among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
emperor called him to Constantinople in the year 336, and ordered Aiexm 
ander the bishop of that city, to open the doors of his church to him. But 
before that cx)uld take place, Arius died at Constantinople in a tragical man* 
ner.(31) And the emperor himself closed life shortly after. 

real seniiments under orthodox phraseology, said to have discharged his own bowels— it 

In tbia way Anus obuined permission to a subject of much controrersy. The an*, 

return to Alexandria. Anteccdeutlv to this, cients, w1k> tcU us that God being moved 

Eustbiu* bishop of Nicomcdia, anu Thtog- by the prayera of holy men miraculously 

nis bishop of Nice, had obtained complete avenged the wickedness of the man, wiU 

reinstatement in their offices : and the for- hardly find credit at this day among candid 

mer now commenced persecuting the ortho- persons well acquainted with Arian affiiin. 

dox party, and especially Alkanasivs. The When I consider all the circumstances of 

deposition of Aihanastus was decreed by the the case, I confess that to me it appean 

council of Tyre ; but his banishment was by most probable, the unhappy man lost his life 

order of the emperor, before whom ho was by the machinations of his enemies, beinff 

accused of threatening to prevent the expor- destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and 

tation of grain from Egypt to Constantinople, blind zeal in religion has, in every age, led 

Aa Ariua met with more opposition at Alex- on to many crimes worse than this. [** The 

andria than he expected, and as his presence preceding account of Arius* death and of the 

there caused commotions which seemed al- circumstances attending it, is given by Atkor 

most to amount to an insurrection, he was vasiuSy (Ep. ad Serapion de morte Aril, p. 

called back to Constantinople. Here he 622, iScc, Onp., tom. ii., ed. Cominclin), by 

had another hearing before the emperor, and Socrates^ (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 37, 38), 

swore to a formula of faith presented by him- Sozmn en /{Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 29, 30), 

self, which sounded very orthodox. The by Throdoret^ (Hist. Eccles., I. i., c. 16), 

emperor was so well satisfied by this cxhi- and by several other writers of the fourth 

bition of Aniis^ that he sent for Alexander century. The first in this Ust, and with him 

the bishop of Constantinople, and earnestly most of the others, draw a frightful picture 

enjoined upon him to admit Ariua the next of the manner of Arius^ death, making him 

Sunday to his communion. The terrified to have died by the falling out of all hie 

bishop retired to the church of St. Irene, and bowels. Most of them regard it as a mira- 

there prayed that the calamity might be avert- cic, by which God punished bim for his per- 

ed. On the day ap|K>inted. Amis^ accom- jury, or hearkened to the prayers oP biahop 

panied by Eutcbiua of Nicpmedia and others Alexander^ who with others returned thanks 

of his adherents, proceeded through the prin- to God for this deliverance. It is not 

cipal streets of the city, in order to enter the strange that some modems have moved the 

church in triumph, and entertained his friends question, whether this whole narration, the 

with playful discourse. But as he passed chief source of which is found in the wri- 

aloiig, the calls of nature obliged him to step tings of the most strenuous opposer of Artus^ 

aside. He entered one of the public ofHces and which respects a man then very much 

erected for such purposes, and left his scr- hated, may not be a fabrication. Yet the 

vanta waiting at the door ; and here he died story is told with such uniformity as to the 

with a violent colic. Sec Dr. Waich^a His- principal facts, by those who differ in the 

torie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 486, die. — minor circumstances of it, and the y^tot where 

Sch'.] he died was so generally pointed out even 

(31) Some of the moderns are disposed in the fifth century, according to Socrates, 

to call in question this account of Ariua^ that we are not authorized to doubt the truth 

death ; but without good reason, since it i.s of the general statement. Yet it can by no 

attested by snch unexceptionable witnesses means be proved, nor indeed he made to ap* 

aa Son-atea^ Sozomcn^ Athannsnis^ nnd oth- pear probable, that the suddrn death o^ Arius 

en. Yet the cause of his sudden and ex- was miraculous, or a punishment inflicted 

traoidinary death — for the miserable man is by God. Sosomen himself tells us, that 

Vot. I.— P p 
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§ 14. After the death of ConstanUne the Great, one of his sons, CmmUm* 
tius the emperor of the Bast, with his wife and his court, was very partial 
to the Arian cause ; but Cansiantine and Constans, in the western parts 
where they governed, supported the decisions of the Nicene council. Hence 
there wore no bounds and no end to the broils, the tumults, the conspira- 
cies, and the wrongs ; and councils were arrayed against councils by both 
the contending parties. Constans died in the year 350 ; and two years 
after, a great part of the West, particularly Italy and Rome, came under 
the dominion of his brother Consianiius; and this change was most disas- 
trous for the friends of the Nicene council. For this emperor, being de- 
voted to the Arians, involved them in numerous evils and calamities, and 
by threats and punishments, compelled many of them, (and among others, 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiff Liberitts, A.D. 357), to apostatize to 
that sect to which he was himself atiachcd.(32) The Nicene party made 
00 hesitation to return the same treatment, as soon as time, place, and op- 
portunity were afforded them. And the history of Christianity under Con* 
tUmtiuSf presents the picture of a most stormy period, and of a war annong 
brethren, which was carried on without either religion, or justice, or hu- 
inaiiity.(33) 

§ 15. On the death of Constantiusy in the year 362, the prosperous days 
of the Arians were at an end. Julian had no partiality for either, and 

Mme at the time regarded it as the come- and others, that Liberius boldly resisted the 

mience of a disease, which directly affected Arians, and was therefore banished to Be- 

the heart ; others believed, that his sudden roca in Thrace ; that, at the end of two 

{'oj at findin? his aflfairs issuing so happily, years, his eagerness lo return to his bishop- 
irought on l)im this speedy death. Very ric led him to consent to the condemnation 
ranch is requisite to justify the ascription of of Alhanasius^ and to subscribe the Arian 
an event, which may be explained by natural creed set forth by the third council of Sir- 
causes, to a supernatural cause, or to the mium. This weakness in a lioman bishop 
hand of God inflicting a divine punishment, has furnished the Protestants with an arga* 
Bat under such circumstances, Christians ment against the Komish doctrine of papa] 
have in all ages been too ready to make up infallibility, which they have not failed to 
such inconsiderate judgments. Besides, the urge successfully, and to the great annoy- 
death of Anus is painted as being as extra- ancc of the Catholics. Sec, among others, 
ordinary as possible ; and it is not obscurely Bower"* » J^ives of the Popes, vol. i., p. 136, 
compered, by Athanasius in particular, with &c. — Tr.] 

that of Judas the traitor ; and on the other (33) [The orthodcT and the Arians were 

hand, the strange prayer of bishop Alexander constantly in the field, and they often came 

against him, is not only passed without cen- to bloodshed. The imperial brothers frc» 

sore, but is represented as being a holy quently patched up an external ))eace with 

prayer which Heaven answered. The ad- each other ; but the Christians, who from 

herents of Arius maintained, that his ene- the principles of their holy religion should 

mies compassed his death by magical arts ; have been united in the closest bonds of 

and in very recent times, discerning writers brotherhood and in unbroken peace, were 

baTe conjectured that he was poisoned, engaged in unceasing war, during the reign 

Thia however is merely a conjecture, and of these emperors. The victorious party 

one which is often made on occasion of the bore down upon the vanquished with false 

andden and unexpected death of persons who accusations, banishments, deprivations of 

had many or powerful enemies. Nothing ofBce, anathemas of councils, artifice and 

more, therefore, can be regarded as certain, violence. For proof, the reader is referred 

than that Arius died a sudden death, but to Athanasius, Apolog. ad. Constant., p. 

the cause of it is unknown.'* Translated 307, &c., and Historia Arianor. ad Monach., 

from Schroeckk, Kirchengeschichte, vol. v., p. 373, d:c., p. 893, 6cc. Sozomerit H. E., 

p. 886, 387.— Tr.] lib. iv., c. 9, 19. Socrates, H. E., lib. ii., 

(32) [It appears from the letters of Li- c. 37, and the dark picture of the state of the 

berius^ which are still extant, and finom the church, by Vinccntius Lerinenais, in hit 

testimony of Hilary of Poictiera, Jerome^ Commonit., c. 6. — Schl.'l 
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therefore {Mtranised neither the Arians'nor the orthodox.(d4) JovUm 
fA.D. 36^-364] espoused the orthodox sentiments ; and therefore all the 
West, with no small part of the Bast, rejected Arian views, and reverted to 
the doctrines of the Nicene council.(d5) But the scene was changed under 
the two brothers, Valentinian [in the West] and Valens [in the East], who 
were advanced to the government of the empire in the year 364. . r oZsti- 
tmian adhered to the decisions at Nice ; and therefore, in the West, the 
Arian sect, a few churches excepted, was wholly extirpated. Vdlena on 
the contrary, took sides with the Arians ; and hence, in the eastern prov- 
inces, many calamities befell the orthodox.(36) But when this emperor 
had fkllen in a war with the Groths, A.D. 378, GraUan [who succeeded VdU 
entinian in the West in the year 376, and became master of the whole em- 
pire in 878], restored peace to the orthodox.(37) After him Theodoniu 
the Gr., [ A.D. 38^395], by depriving the Arians of all their churches, and 
enacting severe laws against them,(38) caused the decisions of the Nicene 
council to be everywhere triumphant ; and none could any longer publicly 
profess Arian doctrines, except among the barbarous nations, the Goth8,(89) 

(34) [Jtdiany who wished to make him- Tessel, and when at aea, causing the Tetttl 
■elf popular, and to ruin the Christian church and all the unhappy men to be burnt. Such 
by its internal contests, not only ga?e all cruelty, perhaps, is without a parallel among 
■ects of Christians entire liberty of con- the persecutions by the painns. See Soc^ 
■cience, but recalled all the banished. And ratety H. £., iy., c. 16. Sozomen^ H. E., 
this was greatly for the advantage of the or- vi., c. 13. Theodoret^ H. £., iv., c. 21, and 
thodoz, especially in the West, where the Dr. Walch^ Historie der Ketzereyen, toI. ii., 
churches again recovered their bishops, and p. 543, 6ic. — Schl.] 

0Dch of them as had renounced orihodoxy (37) [GTotian granted religious freedom 

through fear, returned again to the profcs- to all his subjects, in the commencement ol 

tion of it. — Schl.} his reign, and excluded only the Mamichaa* 

(35) [The Arians in the East, took great ans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians from 
pains to draw Jotian over to their side ; but the liberty of holding assemblies for worabip. 
as these attempts proved fruitless, various Ho also recalled all the bishops whom Fo- 
individuala of tnem, and in particular ilea- /^iw had banished. Some of the SemiariiM 
entf, were induced to yield assent to the Ni- now again held their own synods, and r»- 
cene creed. The Arians of Alexandria also, ncwed their confession of faith, that the Sob 
in vain laboured to \mr\g Athanatius into is of /lA-f e«»£Yi£« [6/<o£8(T<of] with the Fathw, 
disgrace ; but he was in high favour, till the in a council held at Antioch in Caria. On 
emperor's death. — Schl.] the other hand, the orthodox aeain set up 

(36) [The persecution of Valtna extend- public worship at Constantinople, and ob- 
ed not only to the orthodox, but also to the tained the zealous Gregory Nazianzen Ibr 
Simiariana and other minor parties ; and their bishop. Gratian^ at length, forbid tht- 
the ScmiarianSy after much negotiation, re- assemblies of the heretics, without distinc- 
sorted to the unexpected measure of sending tion. Codex Theodos., 1. v., de Haeret., 
messengers to Rome, and by subscribing to and the Notes of Gothofred^ tom. vi., p. 18S. 
the Nicene creed, attempted to form a coali- VVa/cA, Hist, der Ketzcr., vol. ii., p. 547, dec 
tion with the occidental Christians. But — Schl.] 

this coalition was frustrated, partly by the (38) Sec Codex Theodos., tom. vi., p. 6, 

reptwnance of some of the Semiarians to the 10, 130, 146, and Golhofred, Notes on toeee 

word dfiodoioc* and partly by the exertions laws. [See also Dr. Walch^ Historie der 

of the powerful Arians at court, and a new .Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 549, dec. — Schl.'] 

persecution ensued. The orthodox ventured (39) [The Goths were entangled in the 

to make a representation to the emperor Va- Arian heresy on the following occaaion. 

(eiu, and for this purpose sent a delegation Being driven by the Huns from their former 

composed of 80 clergymen to the court at residence on the Tanais, they sent an em- 

Nicomedia. The emperor cruelly ordered bassy to the emperor Volenti and obtained 

ModesfuM the praetorian prefect, to pnt them libertv to plant themselves on the banks of 

all to death, but without noise ; which he the Danube ; promising not only to serve 

accomplished by putting them on board a the Romtna in their ware, but to embnce 
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the Vanda]8,(40) and the Burgundians.(41) That there were great faults 
on both sides, in this long and violent contest, no candid person can deny ; 
but which party was guilty of the greatest wrong, it is difficult to say.(42) 
§ 16. The Arians would have done n)uch more harm to the church, if 
they had not become divided among themselves after the Nicene council, 
andf split into sects which could not endure each other. The ancients 
enumerate as Arian sects, the Sendariansj the Eusebians,{AS) the Aeiian»f 



t]ie Christian religion, as soon as teachers 
■hotild be sent amons them. UlphHax was 
one of their ambassadors, who was himself 
•a Arian, and VtUen» also gave him only 
Arian teachers for his assistants. It was 
not atrange, thercfurc, that the Arian doc- 
trine obtained so great currency among this 
people. The subsequent history of Arian- 
ism among them, is related by Vr. Watch^ 
Historie der Kctzereyen, vol. ii., p. 653. — 

add.] 

(40) [Neither the time nor the rirrum- 
■tuices, in which this people embraced Chris- 
tiaiiity, can he ascertamea. Only thus much 
is certain, that they were in great measure 
betievers in Christianity before they camo 
into France ; {Salvia nuM^ de Gubematione 
Dri, lib. vii , p. 845 and 228). And from a 
passage in Jornandex^ (de Kebus Gcticis, c. 
S6), it is probable, that they got their first 
knowledge of Christianity from their neigh- 
bours the Goths, and according to the Arian 
principles. Tliey were persecutors of the 
orthoaox ; which can not be said of the 
Goths. See VVn/c/i, Historie der Kctzere- 
yen, vol. ii., p. 559, &c. — &VA/.] 

(41) [These first settled permanently in 
(vaul, during the next century, and there ihey 
first embraced the Christian religion, and ac- 
cording to the orthodox system. {Orosius, 
lib. viii., c. 32. Socrates^ H. E , vii., 30, 
and the history of the fifth century, infra, pt. 
i., chap, i., ^ 4 ) But their intercourse with 
the neighl:)Ouring Arians, the West Goths, 
infected them with the leaven of Arianism. 
Yet under the successors of their king Gun- 
ieb<Ud^ the orthodox doctrine again got the 
npper hand ; and under the domination of 
toe FrankK, the adherents to Arian princi- 
ples were wholly rooted out. See Wa/cA, 
Historie der Kctzereyen, vol. ii., p. 564, <&c. 

(42) [The judermcnt pronounced by Dr. 
Walchf in the 2d vol of his Historie der 
Ketzereyen, p. 698, is so sound and im- 
partial, that I cannot refrain from inserting 
It here without alteration. *' The modern 
Arians in England blacken the character of 
Atkanasius too much, in order to discredit 
bis doctrine : other writers, too much pre- 
poi>seMed with the idea that a kalendar saint 
must be an angel, represent this man and 
his adherents as absolutely faultless. If we 



would judge impartially, both parties were 
chargeable with the dreadful consequences 
of this contest. There was a total want of 
moderation throughout; every where the 
mistaken notion reigned, that it is right to 
exercise control over the consciences of otb* 
ers ; every where private matters were treaU 
ed as public affairs of the church ; every 
where the authority of ecclesiastical councils 
was misused ; and still more, that of civil 
magistrates ; every where therefore, a per- 
secuting spirit was cherished and maintain- 
ed. In particular, we believe that these 
faults commenced on the side of the ortho- 
dox ; that other bishops too hastily became 
linked in with [the Constantinopolitan] Air 
txattder ; and that in the council of Sardica, 
too little respect was paid to the wishes of 
tho Oriental bishops in respect to AthanoMi' 
ttjr, which were that he might not sit and 
vote in the council, because he was the ac- 
cused person. But the Arians were guilw 
of still greater ofTences. Arius wcs in fauU 
for so zealously endeavouring to create a 
party ; but Eusef/ius of Nicomedia was, in 
our opinion, the real firebrand, which set 
the whole in a flame ; and the suspicion, that 
pride and love of distinction led him to de- 
fend Arius, and produced that obstinacy in 
supporting the side he took, appears to us 
well founded. In short — this history very 
forcibly inculcates the necessity of uniting 
true benevolence towards men, with our %eal 
for the truth, and the avoiding of all [lerson- 
al animosities, by presenting to us so many 
lamentable occurrences and so very unhap- 
py consequences, arising from the neglect of 
these Christian duties.** Walch^ ubi supra. 
— ScA/.] 

(43) [These derived their name from two 
bishops named Ensebitut^ the me *f CsBsa- 
rea, and the father of church history, the 
other of Nicomedia, and afterwards of Con- 
stantinople, an intimate with Cojutfanline 
the Great. 1'hese belonged to the class of 
Semiaridns^ called at this day Subordinatioit' 
istSf because they maintained a suffordintr 
tion among the peri«ons of the Godhead. 
Yet this name was applied to all who op- 
posed the Nicene doctrine, and who disap- 
proved either of the word dfiowio^ only, or 
also the idea it was used for. — Schl.] 
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the Etmoaiuttu, the AeaaanM,{\¥) the Ptathyrians,{\b) and others. But 
they may ail be reduced to ttircc claaaea. Tlie first class embraces ths 
old and ; eninne Ariana ; who, rejecling all new terms and modes of ex- 
pression, taught explicitly, that the Son was not begotten by the Father, but 
was created or formed out of nothing. (4 6} Prom these, on the one aide, de- 
viated the Semiarians ; and on the other, the EunomtaTU or Artomoetau, ttnU 
is, the disciples of the acute EvnomiuM, and of Aetiua, The former class 
maintained, that the Son of God was 6fioi6<nmi, i. e., of Uke esienee with 
the Father ; yet not by nature, but only by grace. The leaders of this par- 
ty were George of Laoditxa, and Basil of Ancyra.(47) The latter, who 
were also called pure Ariana, Aiitiaru{46) and £mconttiifM,{49) contendei^ 



(44) [Theie bora the nime of 
bivbop of Cesarci ind Bucceisor < 

' Pamfktli. HetUowcdlbitlhei 
lbs I'alhei : but only in respect 
—ScU.] 

(45) [This wotd importi patln/-cook\ 
« pernori of tfaiB occupiUor 



ciuM, ■ Ibis maat virtuous of all the crealul ijiiiils. 

Hctim 'lliuB the Son, according to Ariiia' Tiewt^ia 

lufbte not truly Clod, not etemsl, not omnitcisat. 

things Bro myileries to hin undenuod- 

and he doea not comprehciul clasd)! 



ian named 'I'heoklvtui, wu psniculiilir icbI- 
ana in defending one of the minor [lanitia o! 
Arians in (JonBiantinople, which niainUineU 
thai God the Father oiisted before the Son 
had a being.— &U.] 

(46) [Anns Duinlaincd thai (here were 
tkrti aubiUDCoi in God, namely, the Ka- 
thn, the Son, and ibn Holy Spirit. The 
firil is the only eternal God. I'berc i 



bB«ba- 

come the Son of God ; my, obtained fst 
himaeir the name of God j (hough not in tbs 
proper BcnBO of tho word, buch ia i^r, 
Watch'i rcprefcntaiion of tho doctrine ol 
Ariia, in his Ilistone der Kctzerejen, vol 
ii., p. A89, &c._5cU.] 

(47) Seo Prud. Mamn, Dissert, lut ki 
Semiarians ; which has been reprintad bj 



Bolntaly, none like him i and his essence is Joh. Voigl, in lliblioth. Ilacresiolog., 

' ■■ " ■ - " ■' ii„p.lI9,&c. (Tho Semiarians wore ^taft 

called modtialc Ariani ; end likcwiae E»- 
icbtant, because the Eattbiaitt, eipecially 
ibe one a( Cxsarca, BUf^ned ihis parly ; 
and //omocoaiians, from ihe wotd ip ' 



comprchcniiblo. He ia called Ihe t'aiUr, 
in a sense correaponding with that iu nhich 
the Son ia called the San ; and as the Liter 
was not always the Son, so the former was 
not alwsya the Father. The iccanit aub- 

stance ia ihe person, who in the Bcripturea ia which was, as it were, their syml«), — Gmrgc 

denominated the Son, Ihs Word, and the of l.aodicea.wBB a natifr of Alciandria,IDd 

Wiadom of God. He is abaalutcly a trta- ■ very learned man. Ho had personal diS- 

iHTs of God ; and one whom God created, cuHies wall bishop Altiandcr, siid obtained 

aa he did the other creatures, immcdielely the bishopric of {.aodicea, through the Eo- 

Eiom nothing. This creation of the Son, scbian parly, to which ho devoted himaeU. 

tliaactiplureadenominateafciuraJioii,- and ifiui', bishop of Ancyra, had the reputation 

this creature is called iJit Son of God, in a of an upright and learned man, and was in 

figiualivo sense of the word, because God great favour with the emperor ConsfoiUtiu. 

baa aduflci him. The terms V/'eri and lie can be taied with no other fault, than 



of God. ■ 



ambiguo 



; for Ihcy 



that of nc 



:iiig the word bjiOBatB^. He 



Godna 

ily, but not aoia the Isller accepta- 
God, of his voluntary choice, pro- 
this person, to be an instrumcnc in 



Iberoforo ia, in his essci 


lice, totally dif- 


iL Trom the Father. As 


a rational erea- 


, he posseiBcs free will, 


is changeable. 


BO might become either 


Yicioas or vir- 



ebytb 






deprived of hia 



-SM] 



{4S) [They hid this naino from iheii chief 
person, Aetiaa ol Aniioch. Thia nun ap- 
plied himself to the sciences al Alexandria, 
and ac<iuaintcd himself wiih the medical aft, 
aa well as with thcolo^. Aa all hia instmet- 

plicd hiB talciils and hia dcilerily in debate te 
the (indicalion of the Arian doctrines. He 
was made a deacon alAntioch; hut aa the 
Semiauant and the ortbodoi hated him, he 
waa depoaad and banisbad, in the reign of 
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that Christ was iTepo6atov or ivdfwiov, i. e., dissimilar^ both in essence aatf 
in other respects, to the Father.(50) Under each of these classes, there were 
other subordinate sects, whose subtilties and refinements have been but 
obscurely developed by the ancient writers. This discord among the Ariam 
was as injurious to their cause, as the confutations and the zeal of tho or- 
thodox. 

^17. Unhappily the Arian contests, as was very natural, produced some 
new sects. Some persons, while eager to avoid and to confute the omn* 
ions of Ariusy fell into opinions equally dangerous. Others, afler treaoing 
in the footsteps of AriuSt ventured on far beyond him, and became stiO 
greater errorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, and subject to the 
control of the senses and the imagination, seldom exerts all its energies to 
comprehend divine subjects, in such a manner as to be duly guarded against 
extremes To the former class, I would reckon ApolUnaris thayounger* 
bishop of Laodicea, though otherwise a man of great merit, and one who 
in various ways rendered important service to the church.(51) He ruu> 
fully asserted the divinity of Christ, against the Arians ; but by philoso* 
phizing too freely and too eagerly, he almost set aside the human nature of 
the Saviour. He maintained, that Christ assumed only a human body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not possessed of intellect ; and that the 
divine nature in Christ did the office of a rational soul or mind ;(52) whence 
it seemed to follow, that the divine nature became mingled with the hu- 
man,('>d) and with the human nature sufiered pain and death. This great 

ConsUinlius. Julian recalled him, and gave had no need of a rational sou), because tbe 

him a bishopric. He had the surname of the divine nature was competent to all the n- 

Atheist. Socrate»j H. E., i., c. 35. Sozo- tional and free acts which the SaTiour per^ 

men^ H. E., iii., c. 15, &c., and iv., c. 23. formed ; and he could see no good reason 

— ScAi.] why Christ must have had two intelligent 

(49)[Thisnamei8deTivedfrom the Greek natures and two free wills. He supposed 

words k^ tiK ovTCiV. They said, that the further, that a rational human soul, as being 

Son of God might indeed be called God^ and the seat of sinful acts, must be liable to monu 

the Word of God ; but only in a sense con* changes ; and therefore that Cliri:*t, if he 

sittent with his having been brought forth had possessed a rational human soul, could 

i^ iK 5vruv [from nonexistences] ; that is, not have had an unchangeable, that is, a sin^ 

that he was one of those things, which once less human nature. And he supported his 

had no existence ; and of course, that he was opinion by the many passages ot scripture 

properly a creature, and was once a noneni- which speak of Christ^s becoming man, in 

tiy. — Schl.] which only the word aiip^ (flesh) is used 

(60) See Ja. Basfiaffe, Diss, de Eunomio, for the human nature ; c. g., Joh. i , 14. 

in Htnr. CanisiuSy Lectiones Antique, torn. These arguments needed an answer ; but 

i., p. 172, &c., where are extant the creed his opposcrs replied to them very imperfect* 

ana an apology of Eunomius. See also Jo. ly. They showed indeed, from the Bible, 

AJb, Feiriciusy Bibliotheca Gr., toI. viii., thst Christ had a rational human soul. Bkal 

p. 100-148, and Codex Theodos., torn, vi., their proof was defective in this, that they 

p. 147, 155, 157, 167, 200, &c. [Euno- did not show, that by the word ^jwxn in the 

mmr, a Cappadocian, was a scholar of Aeti- Scriptures must necessarily be understood 

««, and was made bishop of Cyzicum by his a rational soul. And what they broagbc 

.partisans. But he was soon displaced, and forward besides this, were either the bed 

nis whole life was full of unpleasant occur* consequences that would follow, or occaaiiMis 

lencea. He was peculiarly lucid in his style, for logomachy, which rather retarded than 

and his writings are, on that account, the furthered the discovery of truth. See Wakk^ 

. most valuable documents for the history of Historie der Ketzcreyen, vol. iii., p. 180, 

Arianism. — Schl. See note, p. 248. — TV.] &c. — 8chl.\ 

(51) [See a sketch of his life and writings, (53) [This consequence, however, if «olfi> 

above, p. 847, note (29). — Tr.] naria did i ot admit. He was indeea ao» 

(IMI) [AfMrnmria believed that Ckriat cmed of ^ nyiofjr the actnf I distinction ol 
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uum was led astray, not merely by the ardour of debate, but likewiae hy 
his immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine conceming a twofold 
soul ; from which if the divines of that age had been free, they would ha»e 
formed more wise and more correct judgments on many points. Some 
among the ancients attribute other errors besides tliis, to Apollinaru ; but 
how much credit is due them is doubtfuI.(54) The doctrine of Afol- 
linaris met the approbation of many, in nearly all the eastern provinces ; 
and being explained in different ways, it became the source of new sects. 
But as it was assailed by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of coun- 
cils, and the writings of learned men, it gradually sunlt under these united 
assaults. 

^ 18. To the same class must be reckoned Marcellut, bishop of Ancy- 
m in Galatia ;(65) if confidence may be placed in Eusebius of Cffisarea, 
and in his other adversaries, who tell ua that he so explained the mystery 
of the holy Trinity, as to foil into the SabcUian and Samosatcnian errors. 
Yet there are many who think, that both Euaebius of Nicodemia, and E»- 
tebias of Gsssareo, un&irly represent his sentiments, because ho gave of- 
iha tiro nilum,i>>d of holding to such aeon- Uona tiken bf Ibe Ariant in thctr eoancili, 
fn*ton of ihcm ai Eulyekct aitennrda main- and ihia draw on him a severe penecatJon. 
UliMid. Ituc be lejeclad the tflim miiturc j In iha year 336, the Arian iiishopa asaenbM 
■rid eiprcsalf laught, thai he did not s-jbvcrt at Cnnalantinoplo deposed him. aa one COD- 
tbedoctnne of two diitinct natures in Chriil, viclcd of the SabeUian or Samouleiiiia bar- 
faut that ibe divinitf nnnaincd diiinG, and cay, and elected Aui/ in hii place. Aflcr 
the fleah lemained fleah. Sse Dr. WaJch. the dcalh of Caiulaatiui, he recoTered hi* 
Hialoric der Ke'iTcyon. toI. iit., p. 193, &.C. aec ; but lost il again almost immediately, 
— Scil.] B« tho Eiisebtans again got the aacendancj. 

(54) See Ja. Auid^e, H^aloria haerc- He now lied la Koois, and eihibiled a cao- 
*ia Apoiiinans ; which is republiahed niih fcssion nf his faith lo the bishop Jultiu, t^ 
leuDed idditionii by Jt. Yoigl, Uihlioth. whom, with ihe other bishops of the Atha- 
Naeresiolojica, lom. i.. fasric. i., p. 1-96, nisian party assembled at Rome, ho wu 
Se< alio ibid., torn, i., fascic. iii , p. 607. recognised as onhodoi, and as a aufferer fin 
The lawB agwnst thf Apollininans, are ci- the truth. On the other hand, Ihs eastem 
l*nl in the Codoi Theodos., lom. vi. , p. bishops peisciercd in their crimitialions Ot 
144, Sic. Sec hkewiso {ChaK/epit), Nou- him. In the year 3-17, the western bishops 
leau Diciionnaire hist et eril., torn, i., p. at the council of Sanlica, asain pronounced 
304, &c. ["Seeanaccoiinlof..1pafJiiuru, him innocent. Out when /'Asfiniu, t pupil 
and hia heresy, in tho English edition of of JUarctllui, commenced his dislurbance, 
Baylt't Dictionary, •! the irticle ApoUina- Aihaaatiai now first ihraw out some lusp. 
m." — M*tl, Conceming this sect. Dr. cions, that hia doctrine was not pure ; bnt 
Wiileh has treated most solidly, and with ha aoon dropppd Ihcm. BaiH the Grelt, 
the application of impartial criticism, in hia however, was more decided in his o;q>ositioii 
Historie der KeUcreyen, toI. iii , p. IIS- lo MtrttllHt, and held him to he actually a 
£39 —Schl ] heretic. Yn he aflerivBida scknowlcdnd 

(55) [This SIar(tUit$ was a person of himself in the wronir. Marctltm and hi* 
weight 111 the IS'iceno council ; and he Ihcie friends look pains lo procure lestimoDT, 
apposed Iha Ariana with a leat ahd cneigy from intluenliil men and from whole churcb- 
which procDied him praise from Ins own rs, to their orthodoxy ; and they were not 
parly, and haired and obloquy from theoppo- nnsuccesafut. JlfarccJftu was in realitjlMK 
aite aide. (See Epipktnnu, Haeres. liiti., without considerable learning ; bul his iwIb- 
e. S. Alhafnat, Apoloe. contn Arian., mcnt was we^, and be had the habit of talE- 
tom. i.. pt. li , p. 143, 150, and Conflan- ing at random, and was at the same lime 
diK, Epiatt, PontifT, p. 370, 383.) Atleri- icry bitter against his anlogonisla. It n 
w, a defender of the Arian doctrine, at- thcrcroro, not only possible, but also Tory 
lacked him in writing, and accused him of probable, ihal bo often let drop faulty e«- 
Ssbetlianiam. MarctVut in reply wrote a prpasions. which in Ihe Tiew of hia enemiea 
boiA to defend the true doctrine respecting contained dintreroua errors. See Waldt, 
Ibe wboidinatian of Jatas Christ to iha Fa- Hislorie der Ketiereyon, vol. iii., p. M> 
tbw. Us likswia* diMacded aU Ihe pwi- &e.— AdU.] 
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fence by the severity of his attacks upon the Arians and upon the bishops 
who favoured them. But admitting that his accusers were influenced in 
some respects by their hatred of the man, yet it is certain, that their ac- 
cusations were not altogether groundless. For it appears from a careful 
examination of the whole subject, that Marcellus considered the Son and 
the Holy Spirit as two emanations from the divine nature, which, after per- 
forming their respective offices, were to return back into the substance of 
the Father : and whoever believed so, could not, without self-contradiction, 
hold the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to differ from each other in the man- 
ner of distinct persons. (56) Marcellus increased the odium and suspicions 
against hinu by refusing, in the last years of his life, to comdemn Photinus 
his disciple. ({)7) 

§ 19. At the head of those whom the contests with Arius led into still 
greater errors, may undoubtedly be placed PhotinuSy bishop of Sirmium,(58) 
who in the year 343, advanced opinions concerning God, equally remote 
from those of the orthodox and those of the Arians. On well considering 
what the ancients have stated without much perspicuity or uniformity, it 
appears, that he supposed Jesus Christ was born of the virgin Mary, by 
the Holy Spirit ; that with this extraordinary man, a certain divine emana- 
tion which he called the Word became united ; that, on account of this 
union of the Word with the man Jesus^ he was called the Son of God, and 
also God, and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or energy proceeding from 
Ciod, and not a person. (59) The temerity of the man was chastised not 

(.56) [It is nevertheless uncertain, whclh- Patnim Cra^cor., torn, ii., p li., <5tc. [rc- 

er Marcellus really denied the personal dis- published, with some notes, by Voigl, Bib- 

tinctions in the Trinity. The. accusations lioth Haeresiolo^ica, vol. i., fascic. ii., p. 

of his opposers are not credible evidence in 297. — Schl.], and Ja. Gervaise, Vie de S. 

this case. Marcellus and his friends con- Epiphane, p. 42, dec. [Add also, Walch^ 

•tantly denied that they vvcrc Sabelliana. Hist, dcr Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 229-299, 

He denied indeed, that there were three and Chr. Hen. Vomers Disputation at Ool- 

tmo^uffeiCf affirining that there was but 07tc tingen. 1757, dc Marcello Ancyrae Episco- 

viro^aaic. But this word had then so inde- po. — Schl ] 

terminate a meaning, that nothing certain (ftS) [Yet Photinus wm not a native of 
can bo inferred from it. For it denoted, Sirmium, as some have supposed, being mis- 
•ometimes what wo should call suhstanrc, led iiy a faulty Latin version of a passa^ 
Mid at other times was equivalent to ;>rr*on. in Epiphanius, de Hares. Ixxi., ^1. He 
Dr. Walch (ubi supra, p. 290) thinks it was rather a Gnlalian, {Jerome, de Viris 11- 
probable, as Marcellus always strenuousl) lu.str.,c 107. and St>rrafes, II. E.. ii., c. 18), 
contended, and with justice, that the Father, and most probably of Ancyra. He was an 
Son, and Holy Spirit are udiaipeTuc and author; but his writings are lost. And he 
axopi^u^ (inseparaJtly) united, he must have was eloquent, and had an excellent faculty 
regarded the word VTTocuai^j as equivalent of securing the affections and making prose- 
to the phrase, viro^dat^ dic^uaa, a different Ivtea among his hearers See Dr. Walch, 
Mubstance. Yet clearly he ofren used uft- Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 9, &.c. 
suitable descriptions and comparisons, re- — Srhl] 

tpecting the eternal generation of the Son, (.59) [To give a more distinct view of the 

and the f)rocession of the Holy Spirit from opinions of Photinus, wc will here state 

the Father and the Son ; and such as seem them, as they are arranged by Dr. WaJch^ 

to show, that he understood by these persons loc. cit., p. 34. Photinus had (I.) crrone- 

only certain attributes and acts of God. But ous views of the Trinity. On this subject, 

perhaps these were only unfortunate expres- he taught thus : The Holy Scriptures speak 

•ions, or errors of the moment, from which indeed of the Father, the Son, and the Holv 

be would give back when the Heat of contest Spirit ; but wc are to understand by them, 

unbsulpd. — Srhl.] only one person, who in Scripture is called 

••7) See Bernh. de Montfaucon. D'lSiluht the Father. What the Scriptures rail 'he 

c'c caussa Marcelli ; in the Nova CoUectio Word of God. is by no means a 9u)».«iinriri» 
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only by the orthodox, in their councils of Antiocb A.D. 345, of Milan 
A.D. 347, and of Sirmium,(60^ but also by the Arians, in a council held at 
Sirmium A.D. 351. He was deprived of his office, and died in exile in the 
year 372.(61) 

§ 20. After him, Macedonius bishop of Constantinople, a distinguished 
Semiarian teacher, being deprived of his office through the influence of 
the Eunoraians, by the council of Constantinople in the year 360,(62) in 

or a person. Still less is it a person begot' 8vo. TTio. Ittig, Historia Pbotini ; in hit 

ten by the Father, and therefore called the Heptas Dissertationum, subjoined to hit 

Son. For with God there can bo no gener- Diss, de Haeresiarchis cvi Apostolici. [We 

ation ; and of course he can have no Son. may add, Petamtu, Diss, de Photino haeret- 

Neither is the Word the person who made ico, eiusque damnatione ; in his Kationari- 

the world ; but the Word is properly the um Temporum, 3d edit., and among the 

underMtanding of God ; which comprehends Opuscula of Peter de Marco, [vol. v., p. 

the designs of God, in all his external opera- 183, 6lc., ed. Bamberg, 1789 *, where it m 

tions, and is therefore called God. The accompanied with the two Diatribae of ^- 

Holy Spirit also is not a person, but an at- mond, respecting the councils of Sirmium] ; 

tribute of God. Hence followed (11.) erro- and Dr. Wakh, Historie der Kctzereyen, 

neous ideas of the person of Chist. He vol. iii., p. 1-70. — Schl.} 

maintained, that Jesus Christ was a mere (62) [There were several persons of the 

man ; that before his birth, he had no exist- name of Macedonius, who should not be 

ence, except in the divine foreknowledge; confounded with this man. The most noted 

and that he besan to be, when he was born of them were, Macedomus of Mopsoeste, a 

of Mary by the Holy Spirit. Yet he receiv- contemporary with our Macedonius, and also 

ed the special influences of divine power, involved in the Arian contests : {Socrates, 

whereby he wrought miracles. This is the Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 19) : and Macedonius, 

indwelbng of the Word. On account of likewise bishop of Constantinople in the 

these excellent gifts, and his perfect virtue, reign of the emperor Anastasius, [A.D. 491- 

God took this man into the place of a son ; 518], by whom he was banished for his zeal 

and therefore he is called the Son of God, against the Eutycheans. The election of 

and also God. Therefore it must be said, our Macedonius was attended with disorders 

that the Son of God had a beginning. — which merit notice. . This metropolis had 

Sehl.] had one Paul for its bishop, who was do- 

(60) [Concerning the time and succession posed hy the emperor Constantius, and JE^H- 
o^these councils, were has been nl\ich de- sebiusof Nicomedia was chosen in his place. 
bate between Petavius, Sirmond, La Roque, After the death of Eusebius, the ortfiodox 
and others ; of which an account is given replaced Paul in his office ; but the Euse- 
by Walch, Historie der Ketzereycn, vol. iii., bian bishops appointed Macedonius. The 
p. 5, dtc. We will only add, in correction emperor Constantius was displeased with 
of Dr. Mosheim^s statements, \st, that the the movement of the orthodox, and ordered 
earliest of these councils was held in the his general Hermogenes to drive Paul from 
year 343; as appears from three documents the city. And as his adherents made op- 
first brought to light bv Maffei ; and 2dly, position, and the general had to use force, 
that it was held by the Semiarians. So there was a general insurrection, which coat 
that the first orthodox council against Photi- both sides much blood. The orthodox pop- 
nus, was that of Milan. In tlwt of Sirmi- ulacc set fire to the generars house, and 
um the eastern bishops ^ere assembled ; dragged him about the streets, with a rope 
and they pronounced Photinus a heretic, around his neck, and finally killed him. Tne 
PhoHnus, when adjudged to be deprived of emperor now came himself to Constantino- 
his office and sent into exile, made applica- pic, drove Paul from the city, and punished 
tion to the emperor, and obtained leave pub- the people. And he also refused to estab- 
licly to defend his doctrine. Basil, bishop lish Macedonius in the office, because he 
of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute witii had given occasion to the bloodshed : but he 
him, and a formal discussion took place, allowed him to remain in the city, and to 
Both parties became angry. But the vie- hold worship in one of the churches which 
tory was sdjudged to Basil ; and the former was assigned hinu {Socrates, H. E., ii., c. 
decision was affirmed. See W/iZrA, loc. cit., 13, and Sozomen, H. E., iii., c. 8.) Paul 
p. 61, dec. — Sckl.] returned again to Constantinople, and was 

(61) Matth, de la Ro^ue, de Photino ejus- again chased away by the soldiery ; and on 
^HB moltiplici damoatione, Geneva, 1670, the oth«' hand, Macedonius was in the year 

Vol, I.— Qq 
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Ills exile founded the sect of the Pneumatomacki. For he now openly pro- 
fessed, what he had before concealed, that the Holy Spirit is a dimie emeT' 
gy diffused throughout the universe, and not a person distinct from the 
Father and the Son.(63) This doctrine was embraced by many in the 
Asiatic provinces. But the council of Constantinople, assembled by The^ 
odosius the Great in the year 381, and which is commonly considered as 
the second oecumenical council, early dissipated by its authority this young 
and immature sect. One hundred and fifty bishops present in this coun- 
cil, defined fiiUy and perfectly the doctrine of three persons in one God, as 
it is still professed by the preat body of Christians, which the Nicene coun- 
oil had only in part performed. They also anathematized all the heresies 
then known ; assigned to the bishop of Constantinople, on account of the 
grandeur of the city ov^r which he presided, a rank next after ^e bishop 



848 reinstated by vl irbpcrial general ; which 
occasioned another vtssacre, in which more 
than 8000 persor.^ 'ost their lives. But as 
Conttantius wae compelled by his brother 
ConttarUf to reinstate the orthodox bishops. 
Paul shared in this good fortune, and Mace- 
ionius with his adherents had to content 
themselves with a single church to worship 
in. After the death of Constant, Paul was 
•gain displaced, and Macedonius once more 
■eatcd in the episcopal chair. Here, confi- 
ding in the protection of the emperor, he 
stirred up a general persecution against the 
adherents to the Nicene creed, which ex- 
tended to the provinces adjacent to Constan- 
tinople. {Sociiles, H. E., ii., c. 26, 27, 38, 
and Sosomen, H. E., iv., c. 20, 26.) In 
the year 356, that church at Constantinople 
in which was placed the coffin of Constan- 
tine the Great, seemed ready to fall down ; 
and Macedon'Ut therefore would remove the 
coffin. Some, amonp whom were the or- 
thodox, maintained that this removal was 
improper and irregular ; being influenced 
partly by respect for the deceased emperor, 
and partly by hatred against Macedonius. 
But as Macedonius notwithstanding pro- 
ceeded to the removal, and had brought the 
eoffin into another church, the two parties 
tame to blows in the latter church, and such 
a slaochter was there made, that the porch 
fpas filled with dead bodies. This unfortu- 
tate step drew upon Macedonius the em- 
•eror*s displeasure. {Socrates, H. E., ii., 
8. 88. Sozomen^ H. E., iv.,c. 21.) About 
this time, the disagreement among the op- 
posers of the Nicene faith, came to an open 
rupture ; and Basil of Ancyra, the leader of 
the Semiarians, drew Macedonius over to 
his party. (Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles., 
IT., c. 9.) From this time onward, Mace- 
donius held a high rank among the Semiari- 
ans, and supported their cause in the coun- 
sil of Seleucia. But he thus drew on him- 



self such hatred from the whole Arian party, 
that they, in the year 360, with Acadus anc 
Eudoxius at their head, deprived him of hit 
office at Constantinople. Macedonius was 
verv restless under this, and laboured to es- 
tablish the Semiarians by defending their 
opinions ; and this gave occasion for the 
Semiarians to be sometimes called Mace' 
donians. He died soon afterwards. See 
Walch, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p 
74, Ac— ScA/.] 

(63) Socrates, Hist. Ecclcs., I. iv., c. 4. 
[For a more full exhibition of the Macedo- 
nian doctrines, we will subjoin the statement 
of Dr. Walch, loc. cit., p. 96. As to their 
doctrine concerning the Son of God, some 
Macedonians agreed with the adherents to 
the Nicene fathers ; but others, and among 
them Macedonius himself, coincided with 
the mildest form of the Semiarian creed. 
In regard to the Holy Spirit, they departed 
wholly from the opinions of the orthodox. 
Somd indeed did not declare themselves, in 
regard to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
They did not expressly deny that he was 
God ; and yet they hesitated to affirm it. 
And this was no unusual thing. Even Ba- 
sil the Great, would not recommend to have 
the name of God used of the Holy Spirit in 
public, nor condemn those who refused thus 
to use it. Nor would Gregory disapprove 
this. See Petavius, Dogma. Theolog., lib. 
i., de Trinitate, c. 10, torn, ii., p. 46, 64, 
and Semlcr, Einleitung zum 3tcn Theil der, 
Baumearlen's Polcmik, p. 173, 183. Others 
who did declare themselves, affirmed that 
the Holy Spirit was not a person in the 
Godhead ; that he was not, what the Father 
and the Son are ; and therefore no divine 
honours were due to him. Some held {he 
Holy Spirit to be a creature ; and therefore 
did not deny his personslity. Others denied 
his personality, and regarded him as a mere 
attiibute of God.— iSrA/.] 
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of Rome ; and made such other regulations as the general interests of th« 
cJiurch seemed to require.(64) ' 

§ 21. The phrensy of the ancient Grnostics, which had been so often 
confuted, revived again in Spain. In the beginning of this century, one 
Marky a native of Memphis, introduced it from Egypt, and communicated 
it first to a few individuals. It had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
had infected some persons in reputation for their learning and piety, when 
FriscilHanj a man of birth, fortune, and eloquence, and afterwards bishop 
of Avila, imbibed it. Being accused by some bishops before the emperor 
Gratianj FrUciltian and his followers were banished from Spain : but he 
returned soon after. A?xused again in the year 384, before Jlfoxtiiitcj^ 
(the usurper in Gaul, after the assassination of Gratian)^ he was condemned, 
with several of his associates, and executed at Treves in the year 885. 
The instigators of this capital execution for heresy were, however, re- 
garded with abhorrence by the bishops of Gaul and Italy : for it was not 
yet considered among Christians as a pious and righteous act, to deliver 
heretics over to the civil power to be punished. (65) Priscillian being 

(64) Soeratetf Hist. Eccles., 1. ▼., c. 8. ops too much liberty to manifest their per- 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., I. vii., c. 7. [The sccuting spirit towaids the Macedonians, and 
Macedonians led an externally good and enabled them wholly to exterminate them, 
strict life ; and by promoting rooMery, they it would seem, under these emperors. See 
obtained such reputation for piety, agreeably Wo/cA, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 
to the taste of that age, as contributed much 70-1 18 ; and, respecting the council of Con- 
to their popularity in Constantinople and its stantinople, his Historie der KirchenTer- 
▼icinity. After their separation from the sammlungen, p. 224, dec. The decreet of 
Arians, and after their attempt to unite them- this council are given in Beveridgt'i Pto* 
selves with the orthodox had failed, they decta Canonum, torn, i., p. 85. — SchL Th# 
spread themselves considerably, especially in Jirtt decree respects the creed, and anatbe- 
llirace, along the Hellespont, ana in Phry- mas ; the seeondn confines bishops to choir 
gia. In the western provinces they were provinces ; the thirds gives the bishop «f 
not found. At Constantinople, they had Constantinople the rank of ««coiuf ^M/ricrdL 
their own churches and bishops. Among the The four remaining decrees are of leas im* 
attempts to reclaim the Macedonians from portance. — TV.] 

their errors, the most noticeable was that of (65) See Sulpitius Sev^riu, Hist. Sacn, 

the second general council at Constantinople. 1. ii., c. 46, 51 , and Dialoff. iii. de Vita Map> 

The emperor Theodosiut hoped they might tini, c. 15. [Priseiifiannzd ability to pn- 

be won over more readily than the Arians, sent his doctrine with so much dexterity and 

because they differed less from the orthodox, eloquence, that lie gained many friends boch 

He therefore called Macedonian bishops to among the high and the low ; and his senti* 

the council. There were 36 of them pres- ments were soon spread through all Spain, 

ent ; and much pains was taken to persuade Amon^ his adherents there were some bitb- 

them to embrace the Nicene decisions. But ops, particularly Itutantius and Saiviannu^ 

all efforts were vpin ; they declared that they and many ladies of respecUbihty. Hygimta 

would sooner embrace the Arian than the bishop of Corduba, who afterwards went 

Nicene faith. And hence their doctrine ws« over to the Priscillianists, was the first to 

opposed in this synod, by an addition n^de oppose his doctrine ; and for this purpose 

to the Nicene creed, and by expressed forms made a representation of it to Idacitu the 

of condemnation. Witlttnese ecclesiastical bishop of Merida, who by his rash violence 

weapons against the Macedonians, woridiy against bishop Instantius, blew the fire of tho 

ones were combined. In the statutes of the Priscillianist war into a great flame. After 

elder TheodosiuM^ (Codex Thcodos. de Hap- many and long contests, a council was held 

reticis, leg. 11, 12, 13), (hey are mentioned at Saragossa in 380, at which the Priscillian- 

bv name ; and in those of the younger The- ist doctrine was condemned, an J the biahopa 

odtitius^ which are inserted in the Codex Instanlius and Salvianus^ witli the laymen 

Thcodosianus, (leg. 59, 60, 65), it will be Elpiniut and PritciUian^ were cxcommuni- 

seen, that they still existed, but could hold cated. This measure rendered the sect 

worship only in the principal cities. These more resolute and determined ; and Pris- 

ri\ il regulations gave tlM ill-dispoaed bish- ct/Zum, that be might be more safe, was 
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aUuD, his opinions were not at once suppressed, but spread far and wide in 
Spain and Gaul : and even in the sixth century, the rriscUUanUU caused 
much trouble to the bishops of those provinces. 

§ 22. No one of the ancients has accurately described the doctrines of 
the Priscillieuiists ; on the contrary, some of them have perplexed and ob. 
soured the subjects It appears however from authentic records, that the 
Priscillianists came very near in their views to the Manichaeans. For 
they denied the reality of Christ's birth and incarnation ; maintained that 
the visible universe was not the production of Grod, but of some demon or 
evil principle ; preached the existence of Aeons or emanatiofu from God ; 
declared human bodies to be prisons for celestial minds, fabricated by the 
author of evil'; condemned marriages; denied the resurrection of the 
body, &c. Their rules of life were very severe : for what many state con- 
cerning their flagitious and libidinous practices, rests on no credible testi- 
mony. 7hat the Priscillianists used dissimulation, and eluded their ene- 
mies by deceiving them, is true ; but that they regarded all kinds of lying 
•nd perjury as lawful, as is commonly reported of tliem, has not even the 
i^ipearance of truth.(66) 

nited by theparty from a Uyman to a bishop criminal prosecution for heresy. The Pri*- 

of Arila. — The civil power was put in mo- cillianists regarded these executions as a 

tion against the sect ; and Idaciut obtained martyrdom ; while their opposers sought io 

from the emperor Cfratian a decree, by this bloody way to exterminate them ; and 

which this sect, as well as others, was ban- the emperor had it in contemplation to send 

bhed the country. This decree dispersed military officers into Spain, with full power 

them for a time. The leaders of the party to search out the heretics, and deprive them 

took their course towards Home ; and while of life and property. But here again bishop 

passing through France, they seduced many, Martin showed himself in an amiable light, 

especially in Aquitain Gaul. Although they He repaired to Treves, and there made auch 

got no hearing at Rome, yet tbcy found representations as prevented the executioD 

means to obtain a rescript from Gratian^ by of the emperor's designs. Yet the people 

which the former decree was repealed, and shed the blood of heretics in many places ; 

these bishops were restored asain to their and some bit^hops had such unchristian views 

offices. When Maximus had seized the as to spprove of it. Yet others, on the cod- 

fforernment, he issu^, at the instigation of trary, disapproved of it, and had great dis- 

IdaciuSf a command to the Priscillianist sension with the former in regard to it. The 

teachers, to appear before the ecclesiastical Priscillianists, however, still continued to be 

council of Bourdeaux. Here /m/an/iui, who numerous in Spain, especially in Gallicia; 

readily and frankly answered \ke interroga- and in the fifth century, when the inruption 

tones of the council, was deposed : but of the barbarians into Spain threw the ec- 

Friscillian appealed to the emperor. Bish- clesiastical affairs into great disorder, it af- 

op Martin of Tours, saw with conce-rn a forded this sect opportunity again to apread 

ciril judge about to pass sentence in an tc- itself very much. And in the sixth century, 

clesiastical affair, and made representations Aguirre has inserted in the Concil. Hispan., 

on the subject to the emperor, who assured vom. ii., p. 269, Ac, a letter of Montanus 

kirn that no blood should be shed. Yet the bis\u)p of Toledo in the year 627, from which 

emperor was finally persuaded by some bish- it aptiears, that many persons of this sect 

ops, to commit the investigation of the sub- then live<l in Valencia ; and in the year 661, 

ject to his minister of state Evodius, a stem a council wts held sgainst them at Braga. 

judge. He in the year 385, at Treves, put From this time onward, no more is heaid 

PnscUlian to the rack, and extorted from of them ; and tV^y must either have grada- 

|iim a confession that he had uttered impure ally wasted away, or have sunk at once on 

principles, and held nocturnal meetings with the irruption of the Saracens. See Dr. 

•base females, and prayed naked ; and after Wo/cA, Historie der Keizereyen, vol. iii., p 

the facta had been reported to the emperor, 387-430. — Sehl.] 

FruciUian and some of his adherents were (66) See Sirnonde Vriet^ Diss, critics de 

put to death, and others were punished with Priscillianistis, Trajecti, 1745, 4to, in which 

DtaialinieDt This is the first insUnce of a the principal fault is, that he follows too 
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§ 23. To these larger sects, certain minor odcs may be added. One 
Audacua, an honest man, and ejected from the church in Syria for loo 
freely reproving the corrupt lives of the clergy, collected a congregation 
and became its bishop. Being banished by the emperor into Scytma, he 
went among the Goths and there propagated his sect with good success. 
Aa to the time when this sect arose, the ancients are not agreed. In 
some of their practices they deviated from other Christians, among whidi, 
this is especially noticed by the ancients, that contrary to the decree of 
the Niccne council, they celebrated the feast of Easter on the same day 
with the Jewish Passover. It is also said, that they attributed to th« 
Deity a human form ; and held some other opinions which were crro> 
neou..(87) 



cIokIj Scoiuoin'i Hilton of the Hani- ibe lUn, Thej denied (Jie penonil dii> 
cbee*. tikinE ereiy (Jiing thaie uierled lo tinctian of Ihci Ihree penoni in the Godbeid. 
^*it. Girttm HialatiK Priacil- It i« very probable, that tbejp cantrovertod 






m chronologic*, Romse, 1750, 8vo. the Aunian tiatuie of Chriit ; a 

Id Angeli Caiogerat Opusculi Mientifici, more probablo. that the; denied him ■ real 

torn. urii.. p. Bl, Str., occuii Bachiaiiui body, than that their denied him a imim 

illuitntDa, icu de Priwilliana haereai Diia.. loui. From them pilnciptea it would fotlow, 

which hovrerer is ten occupied in illuitra- that they did not believe in a retuirection of 

ting (he affaira of tbe Pcltcillianiiti. than the body. The aame principle! led tbem to 

(the work of] £ifcAunir«, [a teimed Span< djaapprove of marriwe, and of tbe procrvt- 

iud, who compoied a abort treatiae dt FvU, tion of children -, and lo forbid the eating of * 

tint publiabed bj JfuroJon. (Anecdota I.at- fleah. Theii moral phnciplea uete in gnt- 

inoiuin. torn, ii.), and which aome eonsider eral, atricl, and tended to produce anasceUc 

polemic tract againat the Friscillianiil*. life. And on tbia account, the accuuliOD 

leao muat be added Wcdch, tec. cil.. p. of ahameleaa debauchery, brouc^t apinM 

378-461. — To aacertain the real doclrinea them by their advemriee, ta very improbt- 

of the Priacillianiata. a very difficult, and ble. Whether Ibey ail held preTarieatioo, 

perbapi impoatible. The ijaotation from an lying, and perjury, to be allowable, eten in 

«p»tle of /ViiciUutn, which Oroiiki ha> caica where ono't religion ta lo be afonoti, 

preaerred, (in hia Cammonitorium, inter la uncertain. Yet it ta very certain that 

Opp. Angtutim, lom. viii.. p. 431), ia to jome of tbem held tbia dangcroua principle: 

otncure, that it would be very natural lo aa for inalii>ce,i>ic(iHRiH«. from whole bcMA 

auRpoac. hia conlemuouriee did not correctlv Auf^ali■ltt quote* ibeargumenla uaed lojoa- 

nnderatand bim. Hcuco we cannot teiy en- tily l»in((. which he alao euniuiea in hia book 

lirely on the lealitnony of the ancienta, even de Ntemlieia ed Conaent. Yet that Prit- 

if they appear to have been impartial wntera. cif/ian and hie liral act of bllowera did nM 

Still it appeaia unqueationable. thai Prueil- think ao, sppeara from tbeir auITeiing miir- 

Itfii embracFd GRiultc and lUamrhaian er- tynlom.—Schl.] 

rora; that he iniaconilrued the Scnpturea. (67) Epiphanm, Haerea, lix., p. BlI. 

and perverted them by allegoncal mterpre- AveyisUnt, de Hactca., cap 1 ThtoioTti, 

(ationa ; that be relied on apocryphal books, Fibul. Haerct., lib. iv.. c. 9, [H. E., it., 10}. 

aa of divine authority; that he believed in Jo. Joack. Sckrodtr. Diaa. do Aiitlaeania; 

tbe eternity of matter, and held that the evil which ia in Joh. Vmgl't Biblloth. Hiat. Hb- 

angeli were not rrealurea of God -. thai he resial., torn, i., part iii.. p. Ii73, [and A*. 

■tao believed the world wai not the work of Walrk, Hiatorie der Keiiereyen, vol. Iii., 

God. and that all changei in the material p. 3P0-381.— The founder of thii aect, is 

UBirene originated from the ctil spiriie. called both .,4tuf(ua and ABdceut ; and hit 

Concerning the aoul, he taught that it ia a followen are likewine called both AaJitti 

particle of tin divine nature, aeparalcd from and AuJaiani; and not iiiifreqiicntly .i4ia- 

the aubatance of God. 1'he human body, aa Ihropomorphilei, bccaiiie tbu-y were taxed 

■llotherflcih.accordingtothe Priacillianialic with attributing to Uod a human form, 

doctrine, came from nie devil. And even AaJ^ivi waa of MciopoiaTnia. and stood la 

the production of man, by the onion ol ■ high citimaiion amoni; the Syriana, on ac- 

*Dul with I body, wai tbe work of evil «ptr- count of hii holy life, and h» great leal for 

it*. 'Vhty believed in an unconditional ne- the bonour of God. I'be laal waa ao gnat 

eaaai^ for the ebwiges a ttkan nndergoea, that ba publicly pnniibed hia own bratlier ; 

ud which they laeribed to the ittflaenee of and he would not flatter the araricioua and 
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§ 24. To this century also, tlie Greeks and Orientals refer the origin 
of the sect called Messalians and Euchites ; and indeed clear traces of 
them first appear in the latter part of this century, though their princi- 
l^es were much more ancient, and were known before the Christian era, in 
Sjrria, Egypt, and other countries of the East. These persons, who lived 
aecluded from intercourse with the world in the manner of monks, derived 
their name from their praying. For they believed, that an evil demon 
naturally dwells in the mind of every man, which can be expelled no other, 
wise than by continual piaying and singing : and that this demon being 
once expelled, the soul will return to God pure, and be again united to the 
divine essence, of which it is a fraction. To this leading principle, as 
may readily be supposed, they added many other strange notions, closely 
allied to the sentiments of the Minichaeans, and derived from the same 
source from which the Manichaeans derived their doctrines, namely, the 
Oriental philosophy.(68) In short, the Euchites were a sort of fnysUcs 

kurariom bishops, for which he endured per- era! it may be said, they were rather /aiiafic# 

•eeution, hatred, and reproach. But he was than proper heretics. Their errors were 

uidiamayed, and bore it all with patience, proof rather of a weak head than of a per 

Yet when at last the hatred of his enemies verse heart ; and their defence of their er- 

wrat so far as often to beat him and his rors and contempt for other Christians were 

friends, he separated himself from the church, the effects of their [religious or] famticel 

(though, previously, some had refused him pride. — Schl.] 

communion), formed a party and got himself (68) EpipKanius^ Haeres. Ixzx.. p. 1067. 

Ofdained its bbhop. This step made the Theodorct^ Hacret. Fabul., lib. iv., c. 10, 

separation complete ; for it was contrary to [and H. £., iv., 11]. Timotheu* PresbYter, 

•U ecclesiastical law, which required at least de Receptione Haereticor. in Joh. Atpi. 

three bishops to solemnize an ordination, and Coidier^s Monumenta Eccles. Graecae, torn, 

also forbid the ordination of any schismatical la., p. 403, dec. Ja. ToUiuSj Insignia Itio- 

biahop. The orthodox bishops entered a cris Italici, p. 110, &c. AsseinaTi, Bibli- 

eompUint against him before the emperor, oth. Oriental. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 128, torn, 

who banished him at an advanced age into iii., part ii., p. 172, die, and others : [in 

Scythia. This occasioned his going among particular, Dr. Walch, Historie der Ket- 

the Goths, and converting many of that na- zereyen, vol. iii., p. 481-536. The names 

tion to Christianity. He erected monaster- Metsaliaru and Euchites signify prayers or 

ies among them, recommended the monas- praying brethren. The first is Synac [or 

tic life, ordained bishops ; and died before Aramaic, from the root «i2» oravit, whence 

the general persecution by il<Aaminc«. Au- . _.• • . ....Vwv* ' * . it. 

d^ held Tfew errors. He believed that *^« participle I^SSJa, precanUs, Ezra, vi., 

God possessed, not a perfect human body but 10. — Tr.^y and the latter is Greek, ['Evxi- 

a human shape, and of course the form of hu- rat or 'Ev;t^TO<, from hxht oratio. See Sui- 

man limbs ; and that the fashion of the human cer^ Thesaur. Eccles., torn, i., p. 1285, dtc, 

body was copied from the divine shape, to and TAfodorc^ Hist. Ecelea.,iv.,c. ii. — 7V.] 

which the Scriptural term irnage of God is They were so called, because they believed 

10 be referred. In respect to worship his the essence of religion to consist in prayer ; 

followers were strict separatists^ and would that is, in that tranquil state of mind, in 

DOt worship at all with those Christians who which a person neither thinks nor has voU- 

weie of an irreligious life, or who held church tions. They were also called Enthusiast*, 

communion with the irreligious. Nay, they because they pretended to be inspired and to 

discarded the name of Christians^ for that hold converse with the Holy Spirit ; Cho- 

of Audaeans ; because many of them had reutae {xopevraif dmwers)^ from the motion 

abused the name of Christians^ in order to of their bodies which they commonly used ; 

eecare their safety. In regard to the feast the spiritual {nvevfjuiTiiioL), which was the 

of Easter, they were Quartodecimanians ; name they gave to themselves ; also Lantr 

that is« they kept this festival at the time the petians, Adelphians, and Marcianists^ from 

Jfewa did ; and they defended the practice, by certain of their leaders. There were both 

wpealinff to the Apostolical Constitutions, pagan and Christian Messalians. The for- 

Tbey held apocryphal books, and had their mer acknowledged indeed a plurality oi 

•wn system of church discipline. In gen- Gods, yet they worshipped b^t oiu whoa 
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who, according to the Oriental notion, imagined that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil ; and who laboured to expedite the 
return of the former to God, by contemplation and prayer. This sect 
drew over many to its ranks by its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it, through ail the subsequent centuries. Yet it should 
be remembered, that the names Messalians and Euchiies were used with 
great latitude among the Greeks and the Orientals, and were applied to 
all who endeavoured to raise the soul to God by recalling it from all in- 
fluence of the senses, though these persons often differed very materially 
in their religious opinions. 

§ 25. Towards the close of thb century, Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries were disturbed by two opposite sects, the AnHdico-Marianites and 
the CoUyridians. The former contended, that the virgin Mary did not 
remain always a virgin ; but that she had intercourse with her husband 
Joseph^ after the birth of our Saviour. The latter, whom the ladies es- 
pecially favoured, went to the opposite extreme : they worshipped St Mary 
as a goddess, and thought she ought to be honoured and appeased with 
libations, sacrifices, and offerings of ctikes [KoXkvplSe^j in Latin coUyri- 
<2a«.](69) The more obscure and unimportant sects, I pass without 
notice. 

tbej called 6 iravroKparup the Almighty, wicked purposes. Heretics in the strict 
These were more ancient than the Chris- sense, they were not; although led astray 
tians, built houses for worship similar to the by their pernicious mysticisms, they em- 
Christian churches, and assembled morning braced wrong fundamental principles in M- 
and evening with many torches and candles, gard to practical and experimental retigion ; 
and employed their time in praising God ; and actuated by these, they at least in pait 
whence they were called Euphemite*. The fell into heretical opinions. — Schl.} 
Christian Messalians were so named from (69) See Eptphaniut, Hacres. Izxiiti., 
the coincidence of their practice with that Izzix., p. t03o and 1057. [Among the 
of the pagans : they seem to be the offspring modems, Dr, Walek^ Historie der Ketser- 
of monkivh enthusiasm, and to hsve first ap- eyen, vol. iii., page 577, du:. Dr. Waleh 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to hsve makes mention, (loc. cit., p. 598), of one 
spread into Syria ; but their origin cannot BonoauM ; concerning whom ho also publiab- 
be traced with more particularity. They ed a dissertation at Gottingen, 1754, de Bo- 
•eem not to have been a party who had de- noso haeretico. This BonosuM was proba- 
ierminate, fixed principles of faith peculiar bly bp. of Sardica in Illyricum, near the end 
to themselves, fheir number also appears of this century. He was accused of main- 
never to hsve been great. They were all taining, that Mary did not always remain a 
^»eetic*, though they were not all monks in virgin, but bore several children. And this 
the proper sense of the word. Their reli- charge seems not to have been a false one. 
gioQS theory was founded on an impure my«- [See SiricHi £p. 9, ad Anys., dec, inter 
hctam, like to what is conmion to nearly all Epist. Ambrosiif ep. 79, (s. 5). — Tr.] But 
fanatical persons and conmi unities, and which whether Bononts denied also the divinity of 
originated, like the system of Manet^ from Christ, and taught that he was the Son of 
the principles of the Oriental philosophy. God only by adoption, is very dubious. Tel 
7et the Messalians, like all enthusiasts, ap- so much is certain, that in the fifth and aizdi 
pear to have relied more upon spirits, appa- centuries, there were opposers of the doe- 
ritions, and revelations, than upon the Ori- trine of the Trinity and of the divinity el 
ental s3rBtem of metaphysics. Their princi- Christ, who in France and Spain were known 
plea did not necessarily lead to vicious con- by the name of Botumans. But still, it ie 
duct; yet they might afford occasion for uncertain whether they derived the name 
practising vice. And in fact there were from this or from some other Bimonu. The 
among them many vicious persons, whom reader may consult IUig*s Supplementum 
idleness and spiritual pride led into gross of- operum Clementis Alexandrini ; whore, ie 
fences. And there were not wanting among the annexed Fascic. Observat. miscellan. a4 
Cbem real villains, who abused the mystical Hist. Eccles., p. 242, there is an Essay, de 
Mpidity of others, to subserve their own Haereai Bonoai. — The ColiyridiMnai (for 
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' THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHVRCU 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE FROSFEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHITRCH. 

i 1. State of the Roman Empire. — $ 2. Farther Decline of Idolatry. — ^ 8. Nations con* 
twted to Christianity; — ^ 4. Conversion of the German Nations. — ^ 5. The Funks. 
—4 8* '^® Irish. — ^ 7. Causes of these Conversions. 

§ 1. To understand the causes which affected the condition of Chria- 
tians in this century, it is necessary to keep in view some part of the 
civil history of the period. We shall therefore first observe concisely, 
that the Roman empire at the commencement of this century was di- 
vided into two parts, one of which embraced the eastern, and the othei 
the western provinces. ArcacUtis, the emperor of the East, resided at 
Constantinople. Hanorius, who governed the West, lived at Ravenna 
in Italy. The latter, distinguished by nothing but the mildness of his 
disposition, was negligent of the affairs of the empire. Hence first the 
Groths repeatedly laid waste Italy, and plundered Rome in a distressing 
manner. And this first defeat of the Romans was followed by others 
still more grievous, under the succeeding emperors. For the ferocious 
and warlike people of Germany overran those fairest provinces of Eu. 
rope, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set up new kingdoms in them. At last the 
Heruli in the year 476, under Odoacer their chief, having vanquished Rom' 
uhu Augustus^ who is commonly called Augustulus, overturned tlie empire 
of the West, and brought Italy under their subjection. Sixteen years after, 
Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths settled in lllyricum, invaded these un- 

Epiphanius makes them all females) were from paganism. While they were mere pa- 
women, who carried their respect for the gans, they were sccustomed to bake and pre- 
mother of Je^us so high, that they were just- sent to the goddess Venus ^ or Attarte (the 
Vf charged by the orthodox fathers with su- Moon), certain cakes which were called col- 
pentition and idolatry. They came from lyride^. And when they became Christians, 
Thrace and the yet more distant regions of they thought this honour might now be best 
Scythia into Arabia. It was their practice shown to Mary. The doctor had in his eye 
to dress out a car, or a square throne {Kepi- perhaps, a passage in Jeremiah (viii., 18), 
iiOv)f spread over it a linen cloth, and on a where the prophet speaks of such a sort of 
clear day, once a y^r, place on it during the worship : and in general, it is well known 
day a loaf of bread, or a cake (KoXXvpic), that the offering of cakes in the pagan wor- 
which they offered to the virgin Mary. Dr. ship was a customary thing. See Dr. 
Motkcim (in his Lectures) considered them Walchj loc. cit., p. 625, dec, and TillenunUt 
as a set of simple persons, who had consid- Memoires pour servir a THistoire Eccles., 
arable heathenism about them ; and he sup- tome xii., p. 83. — Schl.] 
posed this offering of a cake was derived 
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welcome intruders, by the authority of the Greek emperor, and vanquished 
them ; in consequence of which, the kingdom of the Ostrogoths was es« 
cablished in Italy, in the year 493, and continued with various fortune till 
the year 552.(1) These new kings of the West professed to respect the 
authority of the emperors resident at Constantinople, whom they acknowl. 
edged as sovereigns over them ; but in reality they were quite independ- 
ent, especially Theodoric in Italy, a man of distinguished abilities, ana they 
left nothing to the emperors but the shadow of supremacy. (2) 

§ 2. Amid these wars and the dreadful calamities they produced, the 
cause of Christianity suffered much. Yet the Christian emperors, espe- 
cially those of the East, continued their efforts to extirpate what remained 
of the ancient idolatry. In particular, Theodosius the younger [A.D. 408 
-450] has left us striking proofs of his zeal in this matter ; for we have 
still extant various laws of his, requiring tlie idolatrous temples to be ut- 
terly destroyed, or to be dedicated to Christ and the saints, abrogating the 
pagan ceremonies and rites, and excluding the adherents to paganism from 
all public offices.(3) Yet ir; the western parts, the efforts of this kind 
were somewhat less ; and we therefore find the Saturnalia, the Lupercalia, 
the gladiatorial shows, and other idolatrous customs observed with impu- 
nity both at Rome and in the provinces, and men of the highest rank and 
authority publicly professing the religion of their ancestors.(4) But by de- 
grees this liberty was confined to narrower limits, and those spectacles 
which were most inconsistent with the sanctity of the Christian religion 
were every where suppressed. (5) 

& 3. The limits of the Christian church were extended, both in the East 
and in the West, among the tribes addicted to idolatry. In the East, the in- 
habitants of the two mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, being extremely an- 
noyed by wild beasts, sought aid against them from the famous Simeon Styli' 
tes, of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafler. Simeon told them 
that their only remedy was to forsake their ancient superstitions and em- 
brace Christianity. These mountaineers obeyed the counsel of the holy 

(1) For a fuller accoont, see the Abb^ de found in Latin, in the 0pp. Chrysostomi, 
BOf, Histoire Critique de la Monarchie torn, xi., and in French, in the M^moires d« 
Francois, torn, i., p. 558, <Scc., and Jos. Ja. TAcad des Inscript. et des Bellea Lettrea, 
Maacovi'M History of the Germans, written torn, xx., p. 197, &c. [The pagans traced 
in German. [kXso Edw. GthbtnCs Wisiovf the calamities ofthe empire to the prevalence 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman £m- of Christianity. Therefore in the year 408, 
pure, chap. 29-31, 33-36. — Tr.'^ at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsayers, 

(2) Car. du Fresne^ Diss, xxiii. ad. His- idolatrous sacrifices were again estabhshed 
tor. Ludovici S., p. 280. Muratori^ Antiq. at Rome, in order to procure success against 
Ital., torn, ii., p. 578, 832, and Annal. Ital- Alaric ; and the existing bishop, Innocen- 
iae : Gianrume^ Histoire de Naples, torn, i., hui, who was apprized of the measure, al- 
p. 207. Joh. Cochlaeiy Vita Theodorici lowed it to take place, if we may believe 
Ostrogothorum regis, with the observations Zosimus^ on condition that the sacrifices 
of Joh. Peringskidtdy Stockholm, 1699, 4to. should be offered without noise. See Zosi- 

(3) See CodexTheodos., tom. vi., p. 327, wiu*, lib. v., cap. 41.t-To confute this ac- 
331, 6ic. cusation ofthe populace against Christianity, 

(4) See MacrobiuSf Saturnalia ; in par- was the design of Aucrustine^s twenty-two 
ticular, lib. ii., p. 190, ed. Gronovii : Scipio Books de Civitate Dei, addressed to Mar- 
Maffeif delli Anfiteatri, lib. i., p. 56, 67. cellinus. — Schl.] 

Pierre le Brun^ Histoire critique des pra- (5) Near the close of the century, AnOM- 

tiques superstitieuses, tom. i., p. 237, and taxmn in the East, prohibited the combats 

others ; but especially Bcrnh. de Montfau- with wild beasts, and the other shows. See 

mm. Diss, de mohbus tempore Theodosii Jos, Simon Assetnan^ Biblioth. Oriental 

M. ei. Aieadii ex Chrytostoino ; wnicn is Clement. Vaticana, tom. i., p. 268, 272. 

Vol. I.— R e 
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man ; and having become Christians, tlicy saw the wild beasts flee from 
the country — ^if writers tell us the truth. The same Simeon^ by his in- 
Quence, (for I doubt the existence of any miracle), caused a part of the 
Arabians to adopt the Christian worship.(6) In the island of Crete, a con- 
mderable number of Jews, finding that they had been basely imposed upon 
by one Moses of Crete, who pretended to be the Messiah, voluntarily em- 
braced Christianity. (7) 

§ 4. The German nations who rent in pieces the western Roman em- 
pire, were either Christians before that event, as the Goths and others, or 
ihcy embraced Christianity after establishing their kii^oms, in order tc 
reign more securely among the Christians. But at what time, and by 
whose instrumentality, the Vandals, the Suevi, the Alans, and some others 
became Christians, is still uncertain, and is likely to remain so. As t< 
the Bargundians, who dwelt along the Rhine and thence passed into Gaul 
it appears from Socraies,(Q) that they voluntarily became Christians, neai 
the commencement of the century. Their motive to this step was the 
hope that Chnst, or the God of the Romans, who they were informed was 
immensely powerful, would protect them from the incursions and the rava- 
ges of the Huns. They afterwards [about A.D. 450] joined the Arian par- 
ty; to whi;*h abo the Vandals, Suevi, and Goths were addicted. All these 
warlike nations measured the excellence of a religion by the military suc- 
cesses of its adherents, and esteemed that as the best religion, the profess- 
ors of which were most victorious over their enemies. While therefore 
they saw the Romans possessing a greater empire than other nations, they 
viewed Chri^ the God of the Romans, as the most worthy of their homage. 

(6) Jos. Sim. A»8cman^ Biblioth. Orient, ed by Fleury^ Histoire de l*EgU8e, Ijt. zziv. 
Clement. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 246, 6cc. Yet it is certain, that the Jews even io that 

(7) Socrates, Hist. Ecclcs., 1. vii., c. 38, age often imposed on the Christiana, by pre- 
[where the account is, in brief, that in the tending to have favourable views of Chhsti- 
time of Theodosiut the younger, an impostor anity. This appears from the Codex Theo- 
arose, called Moses Cretensis. He pre- dos., lib. zvi., tit. 8, he. 23. And Socrates, 
tended to be a second Moses, sent to dcliv- (Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 17), mentions a 
er the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and prom- Jew, who received baptism with a consider- 
ised to divide the sea, and give them a safe able sum of money, successively, from the 
passage through it. They assembled to- orthodox, from the Arians, and from the 
gether, with their wives and children, and Macedonians, and finally applying to the 
rollowed him to a promontory. He there Novatians for baptism, was detect^ by the 
commanded them to cast themselves into miracle of the disappearance of the water 
the sea. Many of them obeyed and perished from the font. Although this miracle may 
in the waters, and many were taken up be doubted, and the impostor may have been 
and saved by fishermen. Upon this, the de- detected by an artifice of the Novatian bish- 
laded Jews would have torn the impostor op, yet it appears from the story, that what 
to pieces ; but he escaped them, and was is practised by many Jews at the present 
■een no more. Likewise in the island of day is no new thing. — ScA/.] 

MtnorsOf many persons abandoned Judaism. (8) Hist. Eccles., lib. vii., c. 30. [They 

Tet their conversion does no great honour sent for a bishop from Gaul, who directed 

to the Christians ; for it was in consequence them to fast seven days, and baptized them 

of great violence done to the Jews, of level- on the eighth Dr. Semlcr (in his Hist, 

ling their synagogue with the ground, and Eccles. Selecta Capita, tom. i., p. 203) 

talnng away their sacred books. See the supposes this event took place alx>ut the 

account of their conversion, by the bishop of year 415. And in this year it was, accord- 

tbe Balearean Islands : Severus^ Epist. en- ing to the Chronicon of Prosper, that the 

cycl. de Judaeorum in hac insula conversione Burgundians took possession of a part of 

et de miraculis ibidem factis ; published from Gaul on the Rhine, with the consent of the 

a MS. in the Vatican library, by Baronius, Romans and their confederates, having prom- 

kk hit Annales Eccles. A.D. 4 18, and abridg- iied to embrace Chriatianity. — SdU. j 
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§ 5. It was this motive which produced the conversion of CloviSf [Chlo' 
doiaeuSf Hludomcus^ lMdomcus]f or Lewis^ king of the SalUy (a tribe of 
the Franks), who conquered a large part of Gaul, and there founded the 
kingdom of the Franks, which he endeavoured to extend over all the Gral- 
lie provinces ; a valiant prince, nut cruel, barbarous, selfish, and proud. 
For in the year 496, in a battle with the AUemanni at Tolbiacum,(9) when 
his situation was almost desperate, he implored the aid of Christy whom his 
wife ClotUdiSf a Christian and daughter of the king of the Burgundians, 
had long recommended to him in vain ; and he made a vow, that he would 
worship Christ as his God, provided he obtained the victory. Having be* 
come victorious, he stood to his promise, and in the close of that year was 
baptized at Rheims.(lO) Some thousands of Franks followed the exam, 
pie of their king. It has been supposed that, besides the exhortations of his 
wife, the expectation of an extension of his dominions, contributed to in- 
duce him to renounce idolatry for Christianity ; and it is certain, that his 
professing Christianity was very subservient to the establishment and en- 
targement of his kingdom. The miracles reported on this occasion are 
unworthy of credit ; in particular, that greatest of them, the descent of a 
dove with a vial full of oil, at the baptism of Clovis, is either a fiction, or, 
as I think more probable, a deception craftily contrived for the occasion.(llS 
For such pious frauds were much resorted to in that age, both in Gaul ana 
Spain, in order to captivate more readily the minds of the barbarous na- 
tions. It is said, that the conversion of Clovis gave rise to the custom of 
addressing the French monarchs with the titles of most Christian Majeshf^ 
and Eldest Son of the Church :(12) for the kings of the other barbarous na- 
tions which occupied the Roman provinces, were still addicted to idolatry, 
or involved in the errors of Arianism. 

(9) [**ToUnacum is thought to be the -confirm the waverins mind of the barbftrous 
present Zu/ptcA:, which is ai)out 12 miles and savage king, artfully contriTed to hsTB a 
from Cologne.'* — Maci] dove let down from the roof of the church 

(10) See Gregory of Tours, Historia bearing a vial of oil, at the time of the king's 
Francor., 1. ii., c. 30, 31. Henry Count de baptism. Similar miracles occur in toe 
BunaUf Historia imperii Romano-Germanici, monuments of this age. — [The possibility of 
torn, i., p. 588, &c. Al>b6 de Bot^ Histoire the event is msde conceivable in this way. 
critique de la monarchie Fran^oise, tom. ii., Yet there still remain weighty historical ob- 
p. 340, &c., [and J. G. Watch, Dissert, de jections to the reality of the fact. The story 
Ulodovaeo M. ex rationibus politicis Christi- rests solely on the authority of Htncmar, a 
ano, Jena, 1751. — Schl. C/ofu, once hear- writer who lived 300 years after the time, 
ii^ a pathetic discourse on the sufferings AviIum, Anastasitis^ and even Gregory of 
of Christj exclaimed : Si ego ibidem cum Tours, snd Fredegariut are wholly silent on 
Francis meis foissem, injurias ejus vindicas- the subject. Besides, Hinemar*s narrative 
sem : Had I been there with my Franks, contains the improbable circumstance, that 
/ would have avenged his vjrongt. See the clergy who should have brought the oil 
PreiegariuM, Epitom., c. 21. Aimoin^V i., that was wanting, could not get near the 
c. 16, and Chronicon St. Dionysii, 1. i., c. font, on account of the pressure of the crowd ; 
SO. — Tr.'^ but as anointing with oil was then practised 

(11) Affainst this miracleof the vial. Joh. at every person's baptism, it is improbable 
Jac. Chi fit composed his book, de Ampulla that on so solemn an occasion as this, due 
Rbemensi, Antw., 1651, fol. The reality of preparation for this part of the service would 
the miracle ia defended, among many others, have been neglected. — Schl.] 

by the Abbi Vertot, M^moires de TAcademie (12) See Gabr. DanieV* and the Abbi de 

des Inscript. et des Belles Leltres, tom. i>., p. Campus Diss, de titulo Regis Christianissi- 

360, 6lc. After considering all the circum- mi ; in the Journal des S^avans, for the year 

•UDces, I dare not call the fact in question. 1 720, p. 243, 404-448, 636. Mdmoires de 

But I suppose, 8t, RemigiuMf in order to TAcad. det Inscript., toin« zz.» p. 466, dec. 
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§ 6. CcdesUne the bishop of Rome, first sent into Ireland to spread Chris, 

tianity among the barbarians of that island, Palladitis, whose labours were 
not crowned with much success. After his death, in the year 432, Co* 

lestine sent Succathus a Scotchman, whose name he changed to Pairicma 
{Patricklj a man of vigour and, as appears from the event, not unfit for 
such an undertaking. He was far more successful in his attacks upon idol, 
atry ; and having converted many of the Irish to Christianity, he in the 

year 472 established at Armagh the see of an archbishop of Ireland.(ld) 

(13) See the Acta Sanctorum, torn. ii. aire, he was appointed to succeed Palladius 

Martii, p. 517, torn, iii., Februar., p. 131, in the Irish mission' ordained by Clement I., 

179, 6lc. Jac. Warojeus^ Hibernia Sacra, and sent forth by Sixtus III., with a com» 

p. 1, <kc., Dublin, 1717, folio. The same petent number of assistants. He pasted 

Ware published the Opuscula Sti. Patricii, through Auzcrre, and after msking some 

with notes, London, 1656, 8vo. The syn- converts in Wales and Cornwall, landed on 

oiM held by St. Patrick, are given by Dav. the coast of Ireland the same year. He 

WUkint^ Concilia magnae Brit, et Hiberniae, commenced his missionary labours in Lage- 

Com. i., p. 2, &c., fand thence republished nia, a province in the north of Ireiand ; and 

in HardutfCt Collection, torn, i., p. 1790, his preaching being accompanied by ppa- 

dcc.] Concerning the famous cave, called rent miracles, his success was very great. 

the jntrgatory oft St. Patrickj see Peter U In 434, leaving that province to the care of 

Brun^ Histoire critique des pratiques super- his assistants, he passed into the province of 

•titieuses, tome iv., p. 34, &c. [A minute Ultonia, where he was equally successful, 

account of St. Patrick and his labours in founded a monastery near the city of Down, 

Ireland, is given by archbishop I/«Aer, £c- built many churches, and ordained many 

clesiar. Britannicar. Primordia, cap. xvii., bishops and priests. Wherever he went new 

p. 815, &c., and a more neat and succinct converts flocked to him, casting away their 

account by Adr. Baillet^ Vies des^Saints, idols and demolishing their temples. But his 

tom. i., March 17, p. 215, d:c. According old master Milcon he could not convert; 

to the latter, St. Patrick was born near Dun- and judgment overtook the wretch for his 

briton in Scotland, about A.D. 377. At the hardness, for his house took Arc, and he with 

age of 16 he was seized by some Irish ma- his whole family were burned up in it. In 

rauders and sold as a slave in Ireland. After 436. Patrick left Ultonia, and proceeded to 

five or six years' captivity, be escaped and Media (Meath) and Connacia (Connaught) ; 

returned to Scotland. His thoughts were at and for several years he travelled on foot 

that time turned towards efforts for the con- from place to place, slept on the ground, and 

version of the pagan Irish. After a few toiled incessantly to spread the gospel in all 

months, he set out with his parents for Bre- parts of the island. In the year 444, he 

tagne in France. On the way, his father and made a journey to Rome, to confer with the 

mother both perished ; and he himself was pope and obtain more assistants. On his 

twice made a prisoner, first by the Picts, and return the next year, he spent some time in 

then by pirates who carried him to Bour- the west of England, and, as some say, es- 

deaux and sold him. Bein? set free, he re- tablished there several monasteries. Ke>en- 

paired to the monastery of Marmoutier, be- tering Ireland with a large re- enforcement of 

came a monk, and after three years^ study priests, whom he distributed in the provinces 

determined to return to Scotland and become of Lagcnia, Media, and Connacia, he took 

a missionary. But meeting obstructions on his station in Ultonia, and there erected the 

hia way, he returned to France, and from church of Armagh about the year 450. To 

'there went to Italy, where he spent nearly obtain more labourers, he passed over to 

seven years in different monasteries and holy Britain, and while there reclaimed many 

places, was ordained a priest, and resided Pelagians and Arians. A great number of 

three years with the bp. of Pisa. Stiil thirst- priests accompanied his return, whom he 

ing for the conversion of the Irish, he repair- distributed in Ireland and the adjacent isl> 

ed to Ireland and began to preach to those ands. He himself, it is said, spent some 

pagans. But meeting with no success, he years in the province of Moroonia. in which 

was led to question his call to such a work ; Cashel was a chief town. In 455 he again 

and he returned to France to consult his visited Rome, and was constituted abp. of 

friends. He remained at Auxerre six years, Armagh and primate of all Ireland. In 456 

and then passed nine years in the monastery he held the first Irish council, at which Anx- 

at Lerins. At length in the year 432, by the ile and Wemin appeared prominent among 

ncommendauon of St. Germain bp. of Auz- the bishops. From this time ofiward, being 
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Hence SL Patrick, although there were some Christians in Ireland befoie 
his day, has been justly cckUed the Apostle of Ireland and the father of the 
Irish church, and is held in high veneration to this day. 

§ 7. The causes which induced all these pagan nations to abandon the 
religion of their ancestors and m'ofess Christianity, may be gathered from 
what has been already said. The man must lack discernment, who can 
deny that the lcd)ours, the perils, and the zeal of great and excellent men, 
dispelled the clouds of darkness from the minds of many ; and on the other 
hand, he musi be short-sighted and not well versed in the history of this 
age, who is unable \o see, that the fear of the vengeance of man, the hope 
of temporal advantages and honours, and the desire of obtaining aid from 
Christians against their enemies, were prevalent motives with many to 
abandon their gods. How much influence miracles may have had, it is 
difficult to say. For I can easily believe, that God was sometimes pres- 
ent with those pious and good men, who endeavoured to instil the princi- 
ples of true religion into the minds of barbarous nations :(14) and yet it 
is certain, that the greatest part of the prodigies of this age are very sus- 
picious. The greater the simplicity and credulity of the multitude, the 
more audacious would be the crafty in playing off their tricks :(15) nor 
could the more discerning expose their cunning artifices, with safety to 
their own lives and worldly comfort. (16^ It is commonly the case, that 
when great danger attends the avowal of the truth, then the prudent keep 
silence, the multitude believe without reason, and the architects of imposi- 
tion triumph. 

infirm from age and excessive toil, St. Pat- his tomb. Such is the account of the Ro- 
rick led a more stationary life at Armagh mish writers. — See Neandeft Kirchengesch., 
and at his favomite monastery of i^abhull vol. ii., pt. i., p. 259-267. — Tr.} 
near Down. Yet he preached daily, super- (14) There is a remarkable passage con- 
intended the afTairs of all the churches, held cernin^ the miracles of this century, in the 
a council annually, laboured to civilize the TheophraiuSf seu de Immortalitate animae, 
aation, imparted to them letters, and per- of the acute JSneoM GazaeuSj p. 78, ed. 
(brmed every duty of a good shepherd, till, Barthii.. Some of these miracles, he tells 
worn out with age and toil, he died about us, he himself had witnessed, p. 80, 81. 
A.D. 460, at the age of 83. Some how- (15) The Benedictine monies spesk out 
ever, by placing his birth earlier and his freely on this subject, in the Histoire Litte- 
death later, make his mission to continue 60 raire de la France, tom. ii., p. 33. It is a 
years, and his whole life 120, and some even fine saying of LiVy, Histor., lib. xxiv., c. 10, 
133 years. He is said to have erected 365 ^ 6 : Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt, quao 
cfanrches, consecrated almost as many bish- quo magis credebant simplices ac religioei 

3ia, and to have ordained nearly 3000 priests, homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. 
e was buried in his monastery near Down ; (16) Sulpilius SeveruSi Dial, i., p. 438^ 

•od miracles are said to have occurred a^ £p. i., p. 457. Dial, iii., cap. ii., p. 487. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CALAMITIES OP THE CHXmCH. 

^ I. The Evils suffered br the Christians in the Roman Enwpire. — f 2. Attempts of Ite 
Pagans aninst them. — f 3. Their Persecutions. — ^ 4. In rersia.---4 5. Individaal Eb* 
cmies of Christianity. 

§ 1. It has been already observed that the Groths, the Heruli, the Franks, 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other fierce and warlike nations, who were for 
the most part pagans, had invaded and miserably rent asunder the Roman 
empire. During these commotions, the Christians at first sufiered extreme- 
ly. These nations were, it is true, more anxious afler plimder and do- 
minion, than for the propagation of the false religions of their ancestors, 
and therefore did not form any set purpose to exterminate Christianity ( 
yet the worshippers of idols, who still existed ever3rwhere scattered over 
the empire, neglected no means to inflame the barbarians with hatred 
against the Christians, hoping by their means to regain their former liber- 
ty. Their expectations were disappointed, for the greatest part of the 
barbarians soon became Christians themselves ; yet the followers of Ckrui 
had everywhere first to undergo great calamities. 

§ 2. The friends of the old religion, in order to excite in the people the 
more hatred against the Chi istians, while the public calamities were daily 
increasing, renewed the obsolete complaint of their ancestors ; that all things 
went well before Christ came, but since he had been everjrwhere embraced, 
the neglected and despised g6ds had let in evils of every kind upon the 
world. This weak attack was repulsed by Augustiney in his Books on the 
city of God ; a copious work and full of erudition. He also prompted Oro^ 
sius to write his Books of History^ in order to show that the same and 
even greater calamities and plagues afflicted mankind before the Christian 
religion was published to the world. In Gaul the calamities of the times 
drove many to such madness, that they wholly excluded God from the 
government of the world, and denied his providence over human affairs. 
These were vigorously assailed by Salman^ in his Books on the government 
of God. 

§ 3. But the persecutions of the Christians deserve to be more partic- 
ularly noticed. In Gaul and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths and 
Vandals, who at first trampled upon all rights human and divine, are re- 
ported to have laid violent hands on innumerable Christians. In Britain, 
after the fall of the Roman power in that country, the inhabitants were 
miserably harassed by the neighbouring Picts and Scots who were bar- 
barians. Having therefore suffered various calamities, they in the year 
445 chose Vortigem for their king ; and he finding his forces inadequate 
to repel the assaults of the enemy, in the year 449 called the Anglo-Sax- 
ons from Grermany to his aid. But they landing with their troops in Brit- 
ain, produced far greater evils to the inhabitants than they endured before ; 
for these Saxons endeavoured to subdue the people whom they came to as- 
fist, and to bring the whole country into subjection to themselves. This 
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produced an obstinate and bloody war between the Britons smd the Saxons, 
which continued with various fortune during 130 years, till the Britons 
were compelled to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and take refuge in Batavia 
and Cambria [the modern Holland and Wales]. During these conflicts, 
the condition of the British church was deplorable ; for the Anglo-Saxons, 
who worshipped exclusively the gods of their ancestors, almost wholly 
prostrated it, and put a multitude of Christians to a cruel death.(l) 

6 4. In Persia the Christians suficred grievously, in consequence of the 
rash zeal of Ahdas bishop of Suza, who demolished the Pyr<Bum, a temple 
dedicated to Jire. For being commanded by the king Isdegerdes to re- 
build it, he refused to comply ; for which he was put to death, in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians were levelled to the ground. Yet 
this conflict seems to have been of short duration. Afterwards Vararanes 
the son of Isdegerdes, attacked the Christians with greater cruelty, in the 
year '421, being urged to it partly by the instigation of the Magi, and part- 
ly by his hatred of the Romans, with whom he was engaged in war. For 
as often as the Persians and the Romans waged war with each other, the 
Christians resident in Persia were exposed to the rage of their monarchs ; 
because they were suspected, and perhaps not without reason, to be favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romans, and to betray their country to thcm.^2) 
A vast number of Christians perished under various exquisite tortures au- 
ring this persecution.(3) But their tranquillity was restored when pecu^e 
returned between Vararanes and the Romans, in the year 427.(4) The 
Jews likewise, who were opulent and in good credit in various parts of 
the East, harassed and oppressed the Christians in every way they could. (5) 
None of them was more troublesome and overbearing than Gamaliel their 
patriarch, who possessed vast power among the Jews ; and whom there- 
fore Theodasius junior restrained by a special edict, in the year 415.(6) 

§ 5. So far as can be learned at this day, no one ventured to write books 
against Christianity and its adherents during the fiflh century ; unless per- 
haps, the Histories of 0!ympiodorus{7) and of Zosimus,{Q) arc to be con- 

(1) See BedA and GUdoM, among the an- (3) Jo$. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Ori- 
eienU; and among the modems, Ja. U$her, ental. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 182, 248. [Sec 
Dritannicarum Ecclesiar. Antiquitates, cap. also Thtodoret^ as above. The most distin- 
zJi-t p. 416, dec., and Rapin Thoiras^ His* guished sufferers in this persecution, were 
tonr of England, vol. i., b. ii., p. — , &c. Abdas the bishop of Suza ; Hormisdas^ a 
[The Saxons were not directly persecutors Persian nobleman and son of a provincial 
of the Christians, but only involved them in governor ; Benjamin^ a deacon ; James, 
the common calamities of their slaughtered who apostatized, but repented ; and SevencSt 
and oppressed countrymen. — Tr.] who possessed 1000 slaves. — Tr.] 

(2) Tfuodoret, Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 39, (4) Socrates^ Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 20. 
[where is a full account of the conduct of (5) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 13 
J&<2c«, and of the sufferings of the Christians and 16; and Codex Theodos., tom. vi., p. 
dunng the persecution. — Tr.] Bayle, Die- 265, die. 

tionnaire historiqne^ article Abdas, vol. i., p. (6) In tlie Codex Theodos., tom. vi., p 

10. Barbeyrae, de la Morale des Peres, p 262, &c. 

320 [An account of the manner in which (7) Photius, Biblioth., cod. lxxx.,p. 178. 

Christianity obtained free toleration and an [Olympiodorus was a native of Thebes in 

extensive spread in Persia, at the commence- Egypt, a poet, historian, and an ambass*- 

ment of this century, through the influence dor to the king of the Huns. He flourished 

of Maruthas, a bishop of Mesopotamia who about the year 425 ; and wrote Htstoriarum 

was twice an ambassador to the court of Libri xxii., addressed to Theodosius junioTi 

Persia, is given by Socrates, Hist. Ecclea., and containinf; the Roman History, partica 

I Tii., c. 8.^7V.] ' tariy of the West, from A.D. 407 to 4Sft 
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sidcred of this character, the latter of whom is frequently sarcastic and 
unjustly severe upon the Christians. Yet no one can entertain a doubt 
that the philosophers and rhetoricians, who still kept up their schools in 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the minds of 
the youth, and laboured to instil into them at least some of the principles 
of the proscribed superstition.(9) The history of those times, and the 
writings of several of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such clandestine 
macliinations. 



PART I J. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HISIORY OF LITEBATURB AND SCIENCE. 

^ 1. State of Learning amonff Christians. — ^ 2. In the West. — ^ 3. State of Philooophf 
in the West. — ^ 4. In the East— ^ 5. The Younger PlatonisU.— 4 8- Aristotelian Pbi- 
losphy revived. 

§ 1. Although the illiterate had access to every office both civil and 
ecclesiastical, yet most of the persons of much consideration were persua- 
ded that the liberal arts and sciences were of great use to mankind. Hence 

Sublic schools( 1) were kept up in the larger cities, as Constantinople, Rome, 
iarseilles, Edessa, Nisibis,(2) Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and masters 
competent to teach youth were maintained at the expense of the emperors. 
Some of the bishops and monks also of tliis century, here and there imparted 
to young men what learning they possessed. (3) Yet the infelicity of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, and the penury of great ge- 
niuses, prevented either the church or the state from reaping such advan- 
tages from the efforts to promote learning, as were desired by those en- 
gaged in them. \ 

§ 2. In the western provinces, especially in Gaul, there were some men 
of learning, who might have served as patterns for others to follow. Such 
among others were Macrobius, Sahian, Vincaitiu^ of Lerins, EnnodiuSf Si- 

The work is lost, e.xcept the copious extracts (1) [The history and progress of schools 

preserved by Photius^ ubi supra. — Tr.] among Christians, are the subject of an aj>- 

(8) [Zosimus was a public oflScer in the propriate work, by George GoUl. Revfei, 
reign of Theodosius junior, and wrote His- rlelmst., 1743, 8vo. — Schl.] 

tortarum Lihri vi. in a neat Greek style. (2) [The schools at Edcsta and NisibU 

The first hook gives a concise history of Ko- are noticed by ValetiuSf on Theodori Lee- 

man affairs from Augustus to Diocletian; torts Hist. Eccl., 1. ii., p. 164, b. — Sckl.] 

the following books are a full Roman histo- (3) [On the episcopal and cloister schools, 

ry. down to A.D. 410. The best editions in Africa, Spain, Italy, and Gaul, remarks 

are by CellanuSj Jena, 1728, 8vo, and by are made by Ludov, Thomanmu, de DifH:i- 

Reitemiery Li;:8., 1784, 8vo. — Tr.} plina Ecclesiae, torn, i., part ii., lib. ii., p 

(9) Zachariat Mitylen. de Opificio Dei, 27, &c. — ScM.] 
p. 166, 200, cd. Barthii. 
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ianiiu ApoUinaru, Claudiamu Mamertus, and Dracontau ; who as writen 
were not indeed equal to the ancient Latin authors, yet neither altogether 
destitute of elegance, and who devoted themselves to the study of antiqui- 
ties Jnd other branches of learning. But the barbarians who laid waste 
or took possession of the Roman provinces, choked these surviving planta 
of a better age. For all these nations considered arms and military ci 
age OS the only source of all glory and virtue ; and therefore they despi 
learning and the arts. Hence wherever they planted themselves, there 
Sarbarinm insensibly sprung up and flourished, and the pursuit of learning 
was abandoned exclusively to the priests and monks. And these, surround- 
ed by bad examples and living in the midst of wars and perils, gradually 
lost all relish for solid learning and renown, and Substituted in place of it 
a sickly spectre and an empty shadow of erudition. In their schools, the 
boys and youth were taught the seven liberal art* ;(4) which being com- 
prised in a few precepts, and those very dry and jejune, as appears from the 
treatises of Auguxtitie upon iheir,, were rather calculated to burden the 
memory than to strengthen the judpmenl and improve the inteilec^al pow- 
ers. In the close of this century therefore, learning was almost extinct, 
and only a faint shadow of it remai-ied. 

^ 3. Those who thought it 2x^<cdicnt to study philosophy — and then 
were but few who thought so — dia not in this age commit themselves to 
the guidance of Aristotle, He waa regarded as too austere a master, 
and one who carried men along a thorny path. (5) Perhaps more would 
have relished him, had they been able to read and understand him. But 
the system of Plalo had for several ages been better known ; and it was 
supposed, not only to be less difTicuh of comprehension, but to accord bet- 
ter with the principles of religion. Besides, the principal works of PltUo 
were then extant in the Latin translations of Victorinut.(6) Therefore 
such among the Ltilins as had a taste for philosophical inquiries, contented 
themselves with the decisions of P/alo ; as will appear to any one who 
shall only read Sidonius ApoUinaris.{7) 

§ 4. The state of learning among the Greeks and the people of the 
East, both as respects elegant literature and the severer sciences, was a lit- 
tle belter ; so that among them may be found a-lai^er number of writerS) 
who e^ihibit some marks of genius and erudition. Those who prosecuted the 
science of jurisprudence, resorted much to Ben/tus in Phenicia, where was a 
celebrated law-school, (8) and to Aloxandria.{9) The students of medicine 
and chymistry resorted also to Alexandria. The teachers of eloquence, 

(*) [These comprised, 1.. Iho Trivium, (0) Zachariai Milylen. de Opificio Dei, 
ounelii, Ijrammar. Rhetoric, ini] logic; p, 179, tA'"<">(! ''>'^ ""x3''i^' may b« con- 
and TI.. Ihe QuairiDiurR. or Arithmetic, Mu- lulled J. Andr. Schmidl'i Preface to AnJr, 
atcGeomotry.and Ailronomy. Sre below, Hyjitriui rio Schola Alciandrina catecbeli- 
cenlury li . pan ii., ch. i, t'5.— Tr.) ca, Helinst., 1704, 8vo, Htn. Dvdutlt, %A 

(5) Pauairei from ancient wrilcn in proor, rrsgtnentum Pliihppi Sidetao : at the end of 
■r< collected bj Joh. Launoi, in varii Aiii- his Disscnalion) on Ircnacui. Lui. Tlio- 
lotrii* foTtiina in Acadeinia Paritienal, matinui.de Diacipl. Eccles., lom i., parti., 

(6) See AitgiitHtu, Conreseionum lib. i., 1 ii.. c. lU. p. 310, &c. Jo*. Geo. Afick*. 
c. 9. 4 I. Opp., torn, i., p, 106, loe. til, Eiercit. de Schoiie Ale»ndri><9a tic 

(7) See hia Epiatic*. lib. iv., Ep. iii , xi., dictao Caiecliclicae originr. praErcui). et 
uid lib ijt., Ep, ii., and olhcra. nraceipuii doi. ribus ; in torn, i., Sjinholat 

(8) -See Ja. Hatatui, liber de Acadcmia litter. Drcmen*,, i^. I9S. &e., and Jot. Bing 
inneoaaDtiamm BerylenFJ ; tnd ZacSarioM Sam, Antin. E^cln., lib. iii,, c. ID, 4 S. — 
MawUn d« Opificio Dei, p. 164 SM] 

Vol.1.— S» 
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poetry, philosophy, and the other arts, opened schools almost everywhere ; 
and yet the teachers at Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, were sup- 
posed to excel the others in learning and in the art of instructing. (10) 

§ 5. The sect of the younger Platonists sustained itself and its philoso- 
phy, at Athens, at Alexandria, and in Syria, with no small share of its an- 
cient dignity and reputation. OIymjnodorus,{ 11) Hcro,{ 1 2) and other men 
of high reputation, adorned the school of Alexandria. At Athens, PIu^ 
tarcA,( 13) and his successor SyYiamis^CiA) with Theophrastus, procured 
for themselves fame and distinction. From them Proclus received in- 
struction, became the prince of the Platonists of this century, and acquired 
for himself and for the species of wisdom which he professed so much ce- 
lebrity among the Greeks, that he seems almost the second father of the 
system. (15) His disciples, Marintis of Neapolis, Ammonius tlie son of 
Hermias, Isidorus^ Damascius, and others, followed eagerly in tlie foot- 
steps of their instructer, and left many followers who copied their exam- 
ple. • Yet the laws of the emperors, and the continual advances of Chris, 
tianity, gradually diminished' very much the fame and the influence of these 
philosophers. (16) And as there was a sufficient number now among the 
Christians, who cultivated and were able to teach this species of wisdom 
*90 much confided in at that day, it naturally followed that fewer persons 
than formerly frequented the schools of these heathen sages. 

§ 6. But though the philosophy of Plato appeared to most persons more 
fiivourable to religion and better founded than that of Aristotle^ yet the lat- 
ter gradually emerged from its obscurity, and found its way into the hands 
of Christians. The Platonists themselves expounded some of the books 
of Aristotle in their schools, and particularly his Dialectics, which thev 
recommended to such of their pupils as were fond of disputation. The 
Christians did the same, in the schools in which they taught philosophy. 
This was the first step made by the Stagyrite towards that universal em- 
pire which he afterwards obtained. Another and a more active cause 
was found in the Origcnian, Arian, Eutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
contests, which produced so much evil in the church during this century. 
Origen, it was well known, was a Platonist. When therefore he fell under 
public censure, many, that thev might not be accounted his adherents, ap- 
plied themselves to the study of Aristotle^ between whom and Origen there 
had been little or no connexion. In the Nestorian, Arian, and Eutychian 
controversies, both sides had recourse to the most subtile distinctions, di- 

(10) JEneas GazctuSy in his Thcophras- Marinus^ de Vila Procli, c 12, p. 27, ana 
tut, p. 6, 7, 16, &c., passim. Zojcharias SuidaSy article Plutarch Nestorii, p. 133.— 
MUylen. loc. cit., p. 164, 179, 217, &c., Schl] 

and olhern. (14) [Concerning SyrianuSy see Bnuker, 

(11) [Se© note (7), supra, p. 319. — Tr.] Hiatoria crit. Philos., torn, ii , p. 315.— 

(12) 3{arinusy do Vita Proc/i, c. 9.p. 19, Schl] 

ed. Fabricii. [Hero was a preceptor of Pro- (15) His life was written by Marinus, and 

cluSf and is the second of the three of his was published wiih learned notes, hy Jo. 

name mentioned by JJruc^fr in his Historia Alb. Fabricius, Hamh., 1700, 4to. [See 

iTil. Philos., tom. ii , p. 323. — ScA/.] also Bruckcr, Hi^ioria crit. Philos., torn. ii. 

(13) [This Plutarch, in distinction from p. 318, 6ic.-'Scfd.] 

the elder PliUarchy who was more of a his- (16) See Apneas Gazctus, in his Thco- 

U>rian than a philosopher, is denominated phrastus, p. 6, 7, 8, 13, e<l. liarthii. [Among 

PltUarchiu Nestorii, or Plutarch the son of tiie moderns, Brucker (Historia crit. Philos- 

Nestorius. See concerning him Brucker^ ophiae, tom. ii., p. 337) has treated of all 

•Historia crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 312, 6lc. these disciples of Produu. — ScU ] 
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visions, and ratiocinations ; and with these they were supplied by the philos. 
ophy of ArUMle^ and not at all by that of Piaio^ who never trained men to 
disputation. The Pelagian doctrines had great affinity with the opinions 
of Tlato concerning Grod and the human soul. Many therefore ceased to 
bo Platoiiists, as soon as they perceived this fact, and they suffered thei 
name? to bo enrolled among the Peripatetics* 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GOVEBNMENT OF THE CHURCH, AND ITS TEACHERb. 

f 1, 2. The outward Form of Church Government somewhat Changed. — ^ 3. The Prerog 
atives of Patriarchs.^ 4. Evils arising from their Authority.—^ 5. Contests between 
them. — 4 6. The Power of the Roman Pontiff. — ^ 7. Vices of the Clergv. — ^ 8. 
Causes thereof. The Saints.—^ 9. Monks. — ^ 10. Teachers in the Greek Church.— 
411. In the Latin Church. 

^ 1. From the operation of several causes, the outward form of govern- 
ment in the church experienced some change. The power of the bishops, 
particularly of the higher orders, was sometimes augmented and some* 
times diminished, according as times and circumstances altered ; yet the 
caprice of the court and political considerations had more influence in this 
matter, than any principles of ecclesiastical law. These changes, however, 
were of minor importance. Of much more consequence was the vast in. 
crease of honour and power acquired by the bishops of New Rome, or Con- 
stantinople, in opposition to the most strenuous cflbrts of the bishop of an. 
cient Rome. In the preceding century, the council of Constantinople 
[A.D. 381] had conferred on the bishop of New Rome the second rank 
among the highest bishops of the world, on account of the dignity and pre- 
rogatives of the city where he presided. The Constantinopolitan bishops 
(with the consent no doubt of the court) had likewise extended their juris- 
diction over the provinces of [proconsular] Asia, Thrace, and Pontus. In 
this century, with the consent of the emperors, they not only acquired the 
additional province of eastern Illyricum, but likewise a great amplification 
of their honours and prerogatives. For in the year 451, the council of 
Chalccdon, by their twenty-eighth canon^ decreed that the bishop of New 
Rome ought to enjoy the same honours and prerogatives with the pontiff 
of ancient Rome, on account of the equal dignity and rank of the two cit- 
ies;(l) and by a formal act they confirmed his jurisdiction over the prov- 
inces which he claimed. Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and some 
other bishops, strenuously resisted this decree ; but in vnin, for the Greek 
emperors supported the cause of their bishops.(2) Afler the period of this 

(1) [Yet it appears, from the words of the (2) Mich. U Quien, Oricns Christianus, 

canon, that the bishop of Constantinople^ torn, i., p. 30, &c. [Sec also C W. F. 

though made equal in power and atUhority Wio/cA, Historic dcrKirchcnvcr»ammlun(fen, 

with the bishop of Rome, was to yield to p. 310 ; and Historic dcr Papi>te, p. 106. 

him a precedence in rank or honour ; be- ^—Schl. ; and Arch. Bower, Lives of the 

caoM! New Rome took rank after her older P^pes, vol. ii., p. 64-S4, ed. I^nd., ITQiIl 

Sister, Arvrepop /ler* ineivfiv vnupx^w. — Au — 7^.] 
Tr.) 
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council, the Constantinopolitan bishops began to contend fiercely for 
premacy with the Roman bishops, and encroached on the privileges and 
dlignity of the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In particular, AeaciUB 
of Constantinople is said to have exceeded all bounds in his ambitious pro- 
jects.(a) 

§ 2. It was nearly at the same time, that Juvenal bishop of Jenualem, 
or rather of Aelia, attempted to withdraw himself and his church from tho 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Ceesarea, and afil^cted to rank among the first 
prelates of the Christian world. His designs were rendered practicable 
by the high veneration entertained for the church of Jerusalem, as being 
not only founded and governed by apostles, but as a continuation of the 
primitive church of Jerusalem, and in a sense the mother of all other Chris- 
tian churches. Therefore Juvenal^ the emperor Tkeodosius junior favour, 
ing his designs, not only assumed the rank of an independent bishop over 
the three Palcstines, or that of a patriarch, but likewise wrested Phenicia 
and Arabia from the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this produced a 
controversy between him and Maximus bishop of Antioch, the council of 
Chalcedon settled the dispute, by restoring Arabia and Phenicia to the see 
of Antioch, and leaving Juvenal in possession of the three Palestines,(4) 
with the title and rank which he had assumed. (5) In this manner there 
were five principal bishops over the Christian world, created in this cen- 
tury, and distinguished from others by the title of painarchs.{6) The 
Oriental writers mention a sixth, namely, the bishop of Seleucia and CUgu 
phon; to whom, they say, the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part 
of his jurisdiction. (7) But they can bring no proof, except the Arabic de- 
crees of the Nicenc council, which are well known to have no authority. 

§ 3. Thetic patriarchs had great prerogatives. To them belonged the 
consecration of the bishops of their respective provinces. They annually 
convoked councils of their districts, to regulate and settle ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. If any great or difficult controversy arose,,it was carried before the 
patriarch. The bishops, accused of any offences, were obliged to abide by 
his decision. And finally, to provide for the peace and good order of the 
remoter provinces of their patriarchates, they were allowed to place over 
them their own legates or vicars»{B) Other prerogatives of less moment 
are omitted. It was the fact, however, that some episcopal sees were not 
subject to the patriarchs ; for both in the East and in the West, certain 
bishops were exempt from partriarchal jurisdiction, or were independent. (9) 

(3) Nouvcau Dictionnaire hist, crit., tome (7) Asscman^ Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticantt 
i., article Acacius^ p. 75, dec. [Dr. Mo- torn, i., p. 9, 13, &c. 

theim here speaks cautiously ; for in fart (8) David BlonddU <3e la Primaute d» 

ifcanW, when all circumstances are consid- TE^Iise, cap. zxv., p. 332, &c. Theod. 

ered, was to be justified. Sec below, ch. v., Rutnart^ de pallio Archi-Episcopali, p. 445 

^ 31 . — Schl.] torn. ii. of the 0pp. posthuma of Joh. Mobil 

(4) Concerning; the three Palestines^ see Ion. 

Carolus a S. Paulo, Geographia sacra, p. (9) Edv. Brerewood, de veteris ecclesiaa 

807. &.C. gubematione patriarchate, a tract which ia 

(5) Mich, le Quien^ Oriens Christianus, subjoined to Ja. Usher'^t Opuscula de Epit- 
torn, iii., p. 110, 6ic. copor. et Metropotitanorum origine, Ix>nd., 
* (6) See the writers who have treated of 1687, and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, p. 66-85 
the patriarchs, as enumerated by Jo. Alb. [The metropolitans and bishops who were 
Fabricius, Bibliograph. Antiquar., cap. xiii., subject to no patriarch, were by the Greeks 
p. 453, &c. [See also note (2) p. 233, &c. called uvroKi^Xoi. Of this descriptiiNi 
of thia volume. — Tr.] were the metropolitans of Bulgmnm, Cm- 
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iloreover the emperors, who reserved to themselves the supreme power 
over the ehurch, listened readily to the complaints of those who thought 
tiiemselves injured ; and th^ councils also, in which the majesty and the 
legislative power of the qharch resided, presented various ot^tacles to the 
arbitrary exercise of patnarchal power. ^ 

§ 4. The constitutiq|i:^f ecclesiastical government was so far from con- 
tributing to the peace'^and prosperity of the Christian church, that it was 
father Sie source of very great evils, and produced boimdless dissensions 
and animosities. In the nrst place, the patriarchs^ who had power either 
lo do much good or to cause much evil, encroached without reserve upon 
the rights and privileges of their bishops, and thus introduced gradually a 
kind of spiritual bondage ; and that they might do this with more freedom, 
they made no resistance to the encroachments of the bishops on the an. 
eient rights of the people. For the more the prerogatives and the honours 
of the bishops who were under their control were increased, the more was 
their own power enlarged. In the next place, they designedly excited dissen* 
0ions and fomented controversies of bishops with one' another and with oth- 
er ministers of religion, and also of the people with the clergy ; so that they 
might have frequent occasions to exercise their authority, be much appealed 
to, and have a multitude of clients around them. Moreover, that the bishops 
might not be without intestine foes, nor themselves destitute of strenuous de- 
lenders of their authority, they drew over to their side the numerous tribes of 
monks, who were gradually acquiring wealth, and attached them to their 
interests by the most ample concessions. And these monks contributed 
much — perhaps more than any other cause — to subvert the ancient disci- 
pline of the church, to dimihish the authority of the bishops, and to increase 
beyond all bounds the power of their patrons. 

^ 5. To these ev^s must be added the rivalship and ambition of the pa* 
triarchs themselves ; which gave birth to abominable crimes and the most 
destructive wars. The patriarch of Constantinople in particular, elated 
with the favour and the proximity of the imperial court, on the one hand 
subjected the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch to a subordination to 
hiinself, as if they were prelates of a secondary rank, and on the other 

Citf, Iberia, Armtnia, and also of Britain \y t« him ; and the Romiah patriaKh had in 

fore the conversion of the, Anglo-Saxons almost all his countries, (e. g «in Germany, 

Sr the Komish monk Aufrustine. For the at Bamberg and Fulda), bishops who were 

ritona had their archbishop of Caerleon, subject to no archbishop or primate, but 

(Episcopus Caerlegionis super Osca), who dependant immediately on himself. There 

liaa seven bishops under him, but acknowl- were also certain bishops, who were subject 

«dffed no superintendence from the patriarch neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 

of Rome, and for a long time made opposition as was the case with the bishop of Tomis in 

to him ; and in Wule» aM well as in Scot- Scytbia, according to Sozomen^ Hist. Eccl., 

iand and Ireland, this independence contin- 1. vi., c. 21. The churches in countries ly- 

«ed for many centuries. The church of Car- ing without the Roman Empire, at first had 

tkage also was properly subject to no other no bishops dependant on the bishops withia 

diorch: as appears from Leytlecker*s His- theenipire; as e. g., the churches in /V»m. 

ioria Eccles. Africanae, and from the wri- Parthia^ and aniong the Golhi ; and these 

ttnga of Capell and others, de appcllationi- did not conic under the power of Komish 

Iras ex Africa ad sedem Romanam. Some patriarchs, until they fell under the civil pow- 

common bishops likewise, were subject to er of the Romans. Mostof the conversions 

no metropolitan, but were under the imme- of pagans by missionaries from Rome, were 

£ate inspection of their patriarch. Thus the in the western provinces of the empire. See 

Mtriarch of Constaotinople had 39 bishopa BaumftartaCt Erlautenmg der christL A)- 

« bi«4ioceae, who were tobjeet immediata- tarthuma, p. IM, dbc— 5db/.] 
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hand he boldly attacked the Roman pontiff, and despoiled him of some of hki 
provinces. The two former, from their lack of power and from otbei 
causes, made indeed but feeble resistance, though they sometimes produced 
violent tumults and commotions ; but the Roman pontifi^ possessing much 
greater power and resources, fought with more obstinacy, and in his turn 
mfticted deadly wounds on the Byzantine prelate. Those who shall care- 
fully examine the history of events among Christians from this period on- 
ward, will find that, from these quarrels about precedence and the bounda- 
ries of their power, among those who pretended to be the fathers and guar- 
dians of the church, chiefly originated those direful dissensions which first 
^lit the eastern church into various sects, and then severed it altogether 
ffom the church of the West. 

§ 6. No one of these ambitious prelates was more successful than the 
Romish patriarch. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Constantino- 
politan bishop, various causes enabled him to augment his power in no 
small degree ; although he had not yet laid claim to the dignity of supreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian church. In the East, the Al- 
exandrine and Antiochian patriarchs, finding themselves unequal to con- 
tend with the patriarch of Constantinople, often applied to the Roman 
pontiflT for aid against him ;(10) and the same measures were adopted by 
the ordinary bishops, whenever they found the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch invading their rights. To all these the pontiff so extended 
his protection, as thereby to advance the supremacy of the Roman see. In 
the West, the indolence and the diminished power of the emperors, lefk 
the bishop of tlie metropolis at full liberty* to attempt whatever he pleased. 
And the conquests of the barbarians were so far from setting bounds td 
his domination, that they rather advanced it. For these kings, caring for 
nothing but the cstablisiunent of their thrones, when they saw that the peo- 
ple obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these were dependant almost 
wholly on the Roman pontiff, deemed it good policy to secure his favour 
by bestowing on him privileges and honours. Among all those who gov- 
erned the see of Rome in this century, no one strove more vigorously and 
successfully to advance its authority, than Leo who is commonly sumamed 
the Great, But neither he, nor the others, could overconoe all obstacles to 
their ambition. This is evident, among other examples, from that of the 
Africans, whom no promises or threats could induce to allow their causes 
and controversies to be carried by appeal before the Roman tribunal.(ll) 

(10) [This 18 illustrated, among other ex- vol. iv., p. 558, dec, as cited by Von Eincm, 
amples, by the case of John Talaia^ patriarch in a note on this page of Mosheim, They 
•f Alexandria, who being deposed, (A.D. were appointed by the emperors to decide 
482), applied to the Roman bishop Strnpli- causes in the western churches ; they ei>- 
iiut for protection. See Liberatus Diaco- coura^ed appeals to themselves ; they a*- 
nus, Breviarium, c. 18 — Schl. ; and Bower, sumeu the care of all the churches, as if it 
Lives of the Popes, vol. ii., p. 189, 6lc., weie a part of their official duty ; they a^ 
194, cd. I^HNid., 1750. — Tr."^ pointed vicars in churches, over which th»y 

(11) Lud. EU. du Pirifde Ani\qM%'Ecc\e9. nad no claims to jurisdiction; where they 
Disciplina, Diss, ii., p. 166, dec. Melch. should have been only mediators, they aa- 
Leydecker, Historia Eccks. Africanae, tom. sumed to be judges ; they required accooDtt 
ii., diss, ii., p. 505, dec. [A concise view to be scut them of the affairs of foreign 
of the steps by which the bishops of Rome churches ; (hey endeavoured to inapoee iLo 
mounted to the summit of their grandeur, is rites and usages of their own church upon 
thus ffi ven by J. Andr. Cramer ^ in his German all others, aa being of apostolic origin ; laey 
timsUtioii of Botsuet^t Universal History, traced thtir own Sovatioii iioi» lh£ pn-tn^ 
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^ T> Of the vices of the whole clerical order, their luxury, their arro- 
gance, their avarice, their voluptuous livea, we have as many witnesses, 
as we have writers of integrity and gravity in this ago whose works have 
come down to us. The iUhops, especially such as were distinguished for 
their rank and hunoura, employed various adminiatrators to mantwe tbeir 
Affairs, and formed around themaclvcs a kind of sacred court. The dig- 
nity of a pretbyter was 3upj>oscd to be ao great, that Marti» of Tours <Ud 
not hesitate to say at a publie entertainment, that the emperor himself was 
inferinr to one of that order.(I*i) The lUacont were taxed with their 
pride and their vices, in many decrees of the councils.(13) These stains 
UD the character of the clergy, would have been deemed iosufTerable, had 
not moat of th& people been sunk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
not all estimated the rights and privileges of Christian ministers, by those 
of tlie ancient priests botli among the Hebrews and among the Greeks and 
Romans. The fierce and warUkc tribes of Germans, who' vanquished the 
Romaos and divided up the empire of the West among themselves, a&x-.r 
they had embraced Cliristionity could bear with the dominion and the vices 
of the bishops and the clergy, because they had befure been subject to the 
domination of priests ; and they supposed the Christian priests and minis- 
ters of religion possessed the same rights with their former idolatrous 
priests.(14) 

^ B. This corruption among an order of men whose duty it was to incul- 
cate holiness both by precept and example, will afford us less surprise, 

Dnid wi« leluillj aarakipfti. Wbcn 
thcH pcopio becime Chriitiaiu, Uwjr xay- 
posnl l)ut ihc biifiap o/ Romt wi* auch * 
Ckiif Druid i and thit bo rouM be bonouiad 
■ccoidingljT. And ibis was one cinie. whj 
(lie Itonian ponliff obtiincd id pioeew o1 
lime, such in iKCndincy in tb« western 
counliicB. Tlio patiiarch or CoDiMnlinopIc 
rose indeed lo \ great elevation ; but he 
never allained ibe high lank and aulhmitjr o( 
Ihs Roman paliiarch. The reason was, that 
the people of tbe East had not ibc ume ideas 
af the digniijr of a Chief Pritit a> the peo- 
ple of Uie West had. The eastern doiij 
also practised exeommmteatioK sa a punim- 
mcnl or transgicssors : but it ncTer hsd 
such an influenca in the ICast as it had in 
the West ; and foi this reason, that the ef- 
fccl* of a pagan eictusion from religious 
privileges, nercr were so great in tbe £aat 
■s in the West. The effects in the latter 
ate described by Jk/iiu Caior, de Bello 
Galtico, 1. Ti., c. 13, n. 6, &c. Si quis aut 
ffitaluM aut fcptdai coium dccroto non 
stettt, sacriliciia inlerdicuat. llaec poena 
apud eos est griaitnma. Quilius ita est in- 
terdict um, ii niimcro impionim ac sceteia- 
lorum habentur ; ab iis omnes decedunt, adi- 
turn eorum scimoneinque defugiunt, ne quid 
ei contagionc incommodi accipiant : neane 
iis petenlibus jus leddiluT, neque boooa uUos 
■ .—Still 



Incnee of Si. Peter ; thej mainuinod that 
(beii fancied prerogatives belonged to them 
lij a i^eiiK T'gkl j Ihcy threatened widt ei- 
coiDmunication from tbo church, those who 
wOiilJ not submit to their decrees ; the;' set 
ap and deposed melropolitsns, in provinces 
•ver which they nevcf legally had Juiisdic- 
tion i and each tucccasive pope was caroFul. 
at toasi not to lose anything of the itlcfjal 
nanrpalions of his predecessors, if ho did not 
add to them. The truth of thia representa- 
tion is abiindinlly confirmed with the evi- 
dence of liisloncsl faelE. by various Protest- 
ant writers : and, among others, by Arch. 
Boicer, in his Lives of the Popes, T vols, 
♦to. I->ndon. 1749. &c.— Tr ] 

(la) SuJpiliai Seecrif, de vita Martini, 
cap. XI.. p. 339, and dial, ii., cap. vi., p. 457. 

(13) See Dae. Blandcll. Apologia pro scn- 
tantia Hiciun)mi de Episcopis et Fresbyle- 
ti*, p. 140. 

(14) [That these pscHin nations had been 
' ■ ■ il their idolatp 









a fact well 



known. When they became CLrisiians, 
Ihey supposed they must show tbe same re- 
■peel to the Christian priests. Of course 
tbey honoureil tbcii bishops and clergy, is 
llicy hsd before honoured their ll'tudi; 
tai this reverence disposed Ihem io bear 
paliinlly with their vices. Every Druti 
vai ucountcd a very great character, and 
«u (eared by every one ; Init tbe CUtf 
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when we consider that a' great multitude of persons were everywhere ad. 
mitted, indiscriminately, and without examination, among the clergy ; the 
greater part of whom had no otlicr object than to live in idleness. And 
among yicse, very many were connected with no particular church or 
place, and had no regular employment, but roamed about at large, procu- 
ring a subsistence by imposing upon the credulity of others, and sometimes 
by dishonourable artifices. Whence then, some may ask, those numerous 
MoitUs of this century, who are reported to us by both the eastern and the 
western writers ? I answer, they were canonized by the ignorance of the 
age. Whoever possessed some excellence of talents and ingenuity, if 
they excelled considerably as writers or speakers, if they possessed dex- 
terity in managing afiairs of importance, or were distinguished for their 
aelf-govemment and Hhe control of their passions ; these persons, in an age 
of ignorance, appeared to those around them to be not men, but gods ; or 
to speak more correctly, were considered as men divinely inspired and 
full of the Deity. 

J 9. The monksy who had formerly lived only for themselves, and who 
not sought to rank among tho clergy, gradually became a class dis- 
tinct from the conunon laity, and acquired such opulence and such high 
privileges, that they could claim an honourable rank among the chief sup- 
ports and pillars of the church. (15) The reputation of this class of per- 
sons for piety and sanctity was so great, that very often when a bishop 
or a presbyter was to be elected he was chosen from among them ;( 16) 
and the erection of edifices in which monks and nuns might conveniently 
serve God, was carried beyond all bounds. (17) They did not, however, 
all observe one and the same system of rules ; but some followed the rules 
of Augustine, others those of Basil, and. others those of Antony, or Atha* 
nasitts, or Pachomius, &c.(18) Yet it must have been the fact that they 

(15) EpipkaniuSf Exposit. Fidci. 0pp., Tabcnncsis into a kind of society; and 
torn, i., p. 1094. Joh. MabilloTtt Keponse henceforth most monks became asmtciated 
aox Chanoines reguliers, 0pp. posthum., A«rmi/J, having separate cells, hut livinjjr un- 
tom. ii.f p. 115. der chiefs called abbots. Basil the Great 

(16) SulpitiiLS ScvervSi de vita Martini, improved on the plan of Vachomiits^ by erect- 
e. X., p. 320. Add, Dial, i., c. zxi., p. 426. ing houses in different parts of the country, 

(17) Sulpiiiuji Severus. Dial, i., p. 419. in which monks might hve together in a 
Henr. Noris, Ilistoria Pelagiana, lib. ii., c. kindof family state. He aUo made his mon- 
8, in Opn., torn, i., p. 273. Histoirc Htte- astcries schools for the cultivation of sacred 
nire de la France, torn, ii., p. 35. learning. •S/.i4/A/ina5iNr, according to some, 

(18) [A monk was one who professed (sec note 26, p 265, above), while resident 
wholly to renounce this world, with all its in Italy, taught the people of that country 
carea and pleasures, and to make religion how to form and regulate these associations 
hia solo business. The particular manner in of monks. And iS/. i4i/^ j/tne first estab- 
which he proposed to employ himself, was lished a kind of monastery *n his native 
called his rule. The early monks, of the town in Africa ; and afterwards, when bish- 
third century, were called Eremites or her- op of Hippo, he and some of his clergy formed 
mits ; that is, they retired from all human an association for religious purposes, which 
■ocicty, and lived in solitude in the des- gave rise to tho regular Canons, a species of 
erts and mountains. Such in particular clergy 'vhose private life was that of monks. 
were the Egyptian monks. In the fourth During the fifth century, the passion for mo- 
centnry they became so numeious in Egypt, nastic life was very great, and monks and 
as to turn their favourite desert into a pop- nuns became extremely numerous in the 
ulcus country ; and St. Antony^ a leading West as well as the East. Yet, hitherto 
man among them, induced great numbers to there had not been required of monks any 
adopt hit particular rule. St. Pathomius vowsof;)«rpr/va/celibacy, poverty, and obe- 
■bout the same time organized the monks of dience, nor of adherence for ever to any 
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were all very remiss and negligent in the observance of their rules, since 
the licentiousness of monks had even in this century become proverbial ;(19) 
and these armies of lazy men, we are told, excited in various places dread- 
ful seditions. From the enactments of the councils of this century, it 
clearly appears, that all monks of every sort were under the protection of 
the bishops in whose dioceses they lived ; nor did the patriarchs^ as yet, 
arrogate to themselves any jurisdiction over tjiem.(20) 

§ 10. Among the Greek and Oriental writers of this century, the most 
distinguished was Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, very famous for his difier. 
ent controversies and writings. No impartial person will divest him of 
all praise ; yet no good man will excuse his quarrelsome temper, his rest, 
less spirit, and his very great transgressions. (21) Next to him must be 

role of life ; but every one was free to con- (20) See Joh. Launoi, Inquisilio in char- 

tinue a monk or not, and to pass from one tarn immunitalis B. Germani, in his 0pp., 

society or class of monks to another, at his torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 3, dec, 38, 6lc. In the 

option. Different monasteries had different ancient records posterior to this century, the 

rules, according to the will of their founders monks are often called (clerici) clergymen. 

or governors ; but in all, the written rules, See Joh. MabiUon^ Praefalio ad Saecul. ii. 

if tlHBy had any, were few and simple, the ab- Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedicti, p. ziv. And 

bots possessing despotic power over their this is evidence, that they then began to be 

little kingdoms. I'he diversity which then ranked among the clergy, or ministers of the 

prevailed among the monasteries as to their church. 

rules, is thus described by father Mahiltorif (21) The works of Cyril were published 

(Annates Benedictini, lib. i., ^ 13, torn, i., b^ Joh. Attbertus^ at Paris. 1638, 6. vols., 

p. 6, <Scc.)> '* As well in the East as in the [m vii. parts], folio. — [St. Cyril/us was 

West, there were almost at fnavy different nephew to Theuphilus^ and his successor in 

forms andrnfeSf as there voere different cells the chair of Alexandria from A.D. 412 to 

smd monasteries^ says CassianuSy Instiiut., 444. Soon after his election, he persecuted 

I. ii., c. 1. In some, the pleasure of the ab- the Novatians ; assumed the direction of po- 

bot was the only rule ; in others, the mode litical affairs : quarrelled with Orestes, the 

of life was regulated by custom and former governor of Egypt ; and is said to have oc- 

Qsage ; in most however, there were written casioned several insurrections and much 

rules. And, because all monastic rules, bloodshed at Alexandria ; to have instigated 

whether written or not, aimed at one and the the murder of Hypatia, an eminent femalo 

tame object, viz., to withdraw men from all philosopher ; and to have pulled down the 

worldly concerns, and from all worldly Jews* synagogue, plundered it, and chased 

thoughts, so that they might be wholly de- the Jews from the city. See Socrates, Hist, 

voted to God and religion ; the monasteries Ecclcs., 1. vii., c. 7, 13, 14, 15, and DamA" 

were not in general so confined to any one sius, in SuidaSf Lex. voce vnarla. From 

rule but that they could adopter superinduce the year 429, he was the most zealous and 

another, at the discretion of the abbot ; and efficient opposer of Nestorius and his doc- 

this, without changing their profession, and trines ; wrote against him : condemned his 

without harm. Hence in the same monas- doctrines in a synod at Alexandria, in his 

tery, diverse written rules were observed at noted xii. chapters ; presided in the council 

th^ same time, with such modifications as of Ephesus, where Nestorius was condemn- 

were necessary to adapt them to particular ed and deposed A.D. 431. His zeal against 

times and places. And yet, amid this great Nestorius drew on himself deposition, by 

diversity ot rules, there was the greatest har- some Oriental bishops ; but he was soon re- 

niony among all the monks, who constituted stored. With the bishop of Rome, he was 

io reality but one society and one body, and always on the most friendly terms. He was 

were distinguished from each other by no pe- certainly a man of talents, and his volumi« 

euliari tics of dress. Removal also from one nous writings display much acutcness and 

monastery to another, and mutual abode wi'Ji learning, though the style is unpolished and 

each other, were easy and free ; and not only not* very clear. More than half of them are 

where both monasteries were of I^atins, but expositions of the scriptures : viz., of the 

abo where one was of Latins and the other Pentateuch, Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and 

of Greeks." — Tr.] the Gospel of John. The others are po- 

(19) Sulpitius S^evemt, Dial, i., cap. viii., lemic treatises, against Arians, Nestorians, 

p. 899, ^c. and others, who ened in respect to the Trio- 

VOL. I.— T T 
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placed Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned wri- 
ter, whose merits in every branch of theological learning are by no meant 
contemptible, notwithstanding he is said to have imbibed some part of the 
Ncstorian doctrine. (22) Isidorus Pelusioia has lefl us [numerous, short] 
Epistles, which display more piety, ingenuity, erudition, and judgment, than 
tl^ large volumes of some others. (23) Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, 

• 

ity And the person of CkrUi ; 10 Books ing to his diocese, he devolved most of hit 
against Julian ; about 50 Sermons ; and episcopal duties on Hypaihu^ and devoted 
near 60 Letters. See bis life, in Schroeckht himself to writing booKs, till the year 467, 
Kirchengesch., vol. xviii., p. 313-354. — when he died, a^ed about 71. He was 
TV.] frank, open-bearted, ingenuous, bad elevated 
(22) For a fine edition of the whole works views and feelings, was resolute and unbend- 
of Theodoretf we are indebted to the Jesuit ing, yet generous, sympathetic, and ardently 
Jne. Sirmondf who edited them at Paris, pious. His learning was great, his genius 
1642, in 4 vols., folio. The Jesuit Jo. Gar- good, and his productions among the best of 
mer, afterwards sddcd & fifth volume, Paris, that age. The first and second volumes of 
1665, folio. [Theodoret or Theodorit^ was his works embrace his Commentaries on the 
bom at Antioch about the year 386, of weal- greater part of the Old Testament. Volume 
thy and pious parents. He was their only Uiird contains Comments on all the Bustles 
child, and like Samuel^ the son of their vows ; of Paul ; Hist. Ecclesiastics, in five books ; 
and therefore named TTuodoretus^ given of (a continuation of Eusebius, from A.D. 320 
Crod. When not quite seven years old, he to A.D. 427, written in a style elevated, 
was placed in a neighbouring monastery for clear, and well adapted to history) ; Philo- 
•ducation, where he had for associates Net- theus, or Historia Keligiosa ; (eulogies of 
ioriuM and John, who became the patriarchs 30 distinguished monks) ; and 146 epiatlea. 
of Constantinople and Antioch ; and for in- Volume fourth contains four books or dia- 
stmcters, Theodorus bishop of Mopsucstia, logues, entitled Eranistes, or Polymorphus ; 
and Chrysostom, from whom he learned elo- (polemic, on the person of Christ) ; Hcreti- 
quence and sacred literature. He became carum Pabular, lib. v. (an account of the 
early pious, was first made lector, and then ancient Heresies) ; de Providentia Orationes 
deacon, in the church of Antioch ; and in z. adversus Gentes, or Graecarum afiectio- 
the year 420, was ordained bishop of CyruSy num curatio, (an apology for Christianity), 
a considerable city in Syris, near the £u- in 12 books ; and some other small pieces, 
phrates, where he is said to have had the The fifth volume contains some other cxposi- 
charge of 900 churches. The country was tory pieces, several sermons, 34 epistles, and 
overrun with antitrinitarian sectarians and seven dialogues against the Arians, Macedo- 
with Marcionites, of whom he nearly purged nians, and Apollinarists. — All his works, Gr. 
his diocese, having, as he says, baptized no and l^t., with Notes, were republished by/, 
lees than 10,000 Marcionites. In the year L. Schulze^ Halle, 1768-74, in five volumes, 
429, his early fnend Nestoriut broached his in nine^ 8vo. See his life, in Schroeckh, 
errors respecting the person of Christy and Kirchengesch.,vol.xviii.,p. 3.')5-432. — Tr.j 
was conaemncd by Cyril of Alexandria. (23) The best edition of these letters, is 
Theodoret espoused the cause of his friend ; that of the Jesuit, Andr, Schottf Paris, 1638, 
which involved him in a quarrel with Cyril fol. — [/nV^ortM was probably a native of Al- 
as long as they lived. He was one of those, exandria, but he spent his life in a monaa- 
who in the year 431 deposed Cyril at Ephe* tcry near Pclusium, now Damietta, on one 
ana ; for which ho was sent home in dis- of the mouths of the Nile ; and hence His 
grace by the emperor Theodosius junior, surname of Pelusioia. He flourished about 
C^fril died in 444 ; and Theodoret expressed A.D. 412 ; but was active and conspicuous 
his joy at the event, which so enraged the from the year 388 to 431. As a monk he 
emperor, that he confined him to his house, was very austere in his mode of living ; and 
In 449, he was deposed in the second synod retiring from the noise and bustle of the 
of Ephesus, and applied to the bishop of world, he devoted himself to reading and ex- 
Rome, who now espoused his cause. The- pounding the Scriptures, and to the practice 
odosius died in 450, and his successor re- and the promoiion of piety and virtue. Ha 
■tored Theodoret to his see ; and afterwards chose the epistolary form of writmg ; and 
■ummoned him to be a member of the coun- has \e(i us 2013 short letters, which are di- 
eil of Chalcedon in 451, where he professed vided into five books. In most of them a 
hit orthodoxy, and was reluctantly brought queatton is proposed, and answered by thff «z* 
to cmidamn Nestorius. After thia, return- position of a text of Scripture. Tlie obitct 
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kUM left us very little in writing ; but he has perpetuated his name, by his 
opposition to Origen and his followers. (24) Palladius^ on account of his 
Jjausiac HiHory^ and his lAfe of Chrytostom, deserves a place among the 

respectable and useful writcrs.(25) Notwithstanding Theodorus of Mop* 

sucstia was accused after his death of the grossest errors, yet every one 
who has examined the extracts from his writings by PhotiuSy will regret 
that his works are either entirely lost, or exist only in Sjrriac among the 
Nestorians.(26) Nilus composed many works calculated to excite reli- 

it to expound the Scriptures, i^nd to incul- who opposed the Anthropomorpbites, drove 

cake the doctrines snd duties of religion, them from Egypt, and followed them with 

He was an admirer of Chrysostom ; aM of persecution, and also all who befriended 

course had difficulty with Theophilus and them, and in particular Chry$09tom^ whom 

Cyrt/, the patriarcha of Alexandria. But he deposed in the year 403. i>ee SocrtUt, 

he feared no man, whenever he thought duty H. £ , vi., 7-17. Sosomcn^ viii.. 1 1-19. — 

called him to defend truth or to censure vice. His works are not numerous, and have never 

— >7V.] been collected and published by themselves. 

(24) See Euteh. Renaudol^ Historia Pa- They consist of three Paschal Letters, or 

kriaichar. Alexandrinor., p. 103. [ Tkeophi- Episcopal Charges ; several Letters ; and 

fcif, bishop of Alexandria from the year 385 considerable extracts from different polemic 

to the year 412. was a man of a strong, ac- treatises. — Tr.'\ 

tive, courageous mind ; but craftv, unscru- (25) [PaUadiua was bom in Galatia, in 
p^|ous, selfish, and ambitious. He proba- the year 368. In his 20th year, he went to 
Uy spent some of his esriy years among the Egypt, and spent several years among difler' 
monks of Nitria. Afterwards he became ent tribes of monks. The failure of his 
a presbyter of Alexandria, wrote a Paschal health obliged him .to return from the wil- 
Cyclc in 380, and was made bishop in 385. demcss to Alexandria, and thence to Pales- 
la the year 388, when Tfuodotiiu senior tine. In the year 400, Chrytostom made 
waged war in Italy upon Maximus the usurp- him bishop of Helenopolis in liithynia ; 
», Thtopkilus sent his legate hidorus to which he exchanged some years after, for 
Rome, with letters and presents to both em- Aspona in Galatia. The time of his death 
perors ; but with instructions to await the is unknown ; but it is supposed to have been 
issue of the battle, and then to present only before A.D. 431. PailadiuM was a man of 
the letter and presjnts directed to the victor, moderate talents and erudition, but pious, a 
{Sozomerif Hist. Eccl., 1. viii..c. 2.) In the devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming 
year 391, he solicited and obtained of the writer. His works are, (I.) i/is/onaLaioi- 
emperor leave to ;)ersecute the pagans of ora, sen de SS. Pairum vitit, ad Lautum 
Alexandria, and proceeded to demolish their cubiculi Prafeclum; (Biography of 30 of 
temples and seize whatever was valuable the most famous monks) ; written about the 
in tnem. Insurrections and bloodshed, and year 421 ; edited, Gr. and I^at., by Fronio 
the flight of the philosophers from Egypt, U Due, in his Auctarium Biblioih. Patr., 
were the consequence. (Socrates, Hist. Lc- torn, ii., p. 893-1053, Paris, 1624, fol. 
cles., 1. v., c. 16.) The major part of the Some editions were afterwards published by 

rrant monks of Nitria had such gross Cotcliert Monument. Eccl. Gr., tom. iii. 

■ of the Supreme Being, as to suppose Several Latin translations are extant, often 

he literally had eyes and feet and haruU, and published.— (II.) Dialogus de Vita S. Jo- 

were therefore called Anthropomorp/utea. nan. Chrysostomif inter Palladium Epise. 

But the better informed monks hold, that Hellenopditanum et Theodorum, (Life or 

these expressions were to be taken mcta- Eulogy of John Chrysosiom), first pnblish- 

pborically, as Origen had always interpret- ed. Or. and I.«t., by Emer. Bigot, Paris, 

ed them. And thus this controversy resolv- 1680, and again 1738, 4to ; with some other 

•d itself into a contest respecting Origen's works. Whether the Palladius who wrote 

correctness as a theologian. At first. The- this, was the same as the author of the XjOu* 

nhluM favoured the Origcnists ; but the sine History, has been questioned — (III.) 

Anthropomorphites came upon him tumult- Dc gcntibus India, et Braekmannis Liber, is 

aously, about the vear 399, and compelled extant under his name ; but it is tot sup- 

bim to change sides. From this time, he posed to be genuine. — Tr.] 

was s zealous persecutor of all Origenists, (26) See Jos. Stm. Asscman, Biblioth. 

(notwithstanding he continued to read and Oriental. Glemcnt. Vaticana, tom. iii., pt. 

admire his works), and he actually made a ii., p. 227, [and ibid., pt. i , p. 8-362, where 

liloody crusade against those Niuic monks we have Eked Jesuit ratalogue of bit woika 
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gious emotions, but more commendable for the pious intentions of the wri. 
ter, than for his accurate and laboured thoughts. (27) Our designed brev- 
ity obliges us to pass over what might be worthy of notice in Basil of Se- 
leucia,(28 ) Theodoius of Ancy ra,(29) Gehuius of Cyzicus, (30) and oth. 
er8.(31) 

'-'Tkeodorus was born and educated at An- some talents ; but he was an unstable man. 
tioch, where he was some lime a presbyter, In the council of Constantinople A.D. 448, 
and where he and Chrysostom instnicted he voted with the orthodox, and condemned 
youth in a monastery, and had for pupils Euiyckes. The next year, in the council ol 
Theodoret^ the famous Nestorius patriarch Ephesus, he openly sided with the Eutychi- 
of Constantinople, and John patriarch of An- ans, and anathematized the orthodox. And 
tioch. In the year 392, he was made bish- two years after, in the council of Chalcedon, 
op of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, where he spent ho appeared again on the orthodox side, and 
86 years, with great reputation as a preacher, said he had been compelled to act with the 
a bishop, and especially as an author. Af- Eutychians ; but he had much difficulty to 
ter his death, which happened in the year persuade tbo orthodox of his sincerity, and 
428, he was accused of Nestorian and like- to allow him his episcopal office. — Hit 
wise of Pelagian sentiments : and was con- works were published, Gr. and I«at , sab- 
demncd as u heretic, in the fifth general coun- joined to those of Gregory. 'I'haumatargns 
cil, at Constantinople A.D. J)53. His wri- and Macarivs the monk, Paris, 1622, foL 
tings were very numerous, embracing literal I'hey consist of i3 orations ; of which 17 
expositions of nearly the whole Bible, elab* are on the Old Testament, and 26 on the 
orate polemic works, against the Arians, Eu- New ; written in a lofty style, and tolerably 
nomians, Apollinarists, <Scc.', with many ser- perspicuous, but excessively flowery. The 
mons and epistles, and a liturgy. A Latin Demonslralion that Christ has come, againtC 
translation of the last, is in Renatidotf liit- the Jews, founded on the 70 weeks of Dan- 
Uiriar. Oriental. Collectio, tom. ii., p. 616- iel. and the two books on the Life of St 
6!lS. His Erpositio Fidti entire, and co- Thecla^ the virgin and martyr, though print- 
pious extracts from many of h:s other works, ed among his works, are supposed by many 
are extant in the Acts of the fifth general to be not genuine. — Tr.] 
council, apiid Harduin, tom. iii., in the (29) [7'Aco//n/u«, bishop of Anryra in Ga> 
works of Manus Mcrcalor^ and of other fa- latia, flourished about the year 430. Little 
thers, and in the Catenae Pulrum, especially is known of him, except that he acted a con- 
the Catena in Octatcuchum. Lips., 1772, 2 spicuous part in the council of Ephesus, 
vols, fol., and in Munters Fragments Patr. which condemnc<l A^<;£/oni/« in theycar431. 
Gr., fascic. i., p. 79, &c., Copenhag., 1788, Three Orations, which he then delivered at 
8vo See Scnrocckh^ Kirchengcsch., vol. Ephesus, (two on Christmas day. and one 
XV., p. 176-218, and Lardner. Credibility, against Nesturius), are extant. Gr and Lat, 
dtc., vol. ix., p. 389, &c. — Tr.] among the Acts of that council, tom. iii., p. 

(27) [NiUx was bom of a noble family, 988, 1008, 1024. Another of his orationa 
at Constantinople, where he became prefect was published with the works of A mphifockiF' 
of the city. Under the preaching of Chry- ut, Paris, i644. His Exposition of I he Ni- 
»09tom, ho became pious, renounced the cent creed^ or Confufation of Nextoriuit. vr9M 
world, i^eparatrd from his wife, and, taking published, Gr. and Lat., by ComhcJUy Pane, 
one of his two sons with him, retired among 1675, 12mo. Thcodotut^ in the close of 
the monks of Eg>'pt, where he spent the re- the last-mentioned work, refers to his three 
maindcr of his clays. By robbers he lost all Books on the Holy Spirity which are lost; 
his property, and had his sion captured ; but as are his seven Books aeaivsl Nestorius, 
he recovered his son. He was made a pres- addressed to Lausvx. He has been ac* 
byter, and probably lived till near the middle counted a good polemic writer. — 7>.] 

of this century. His numerous writings have (30) [Geiasius Cyzicenus was a native of 

been read with pleasure by the lovers of mo- Cyzicus^ an island in the Propontis, whero 

nastic piety. His 355 epistles were publish- his father was a presbyter. He flourished 

ed, Gr. and Lat., by Leo Allaliutt^ Rome, about .\.D. 476. and was bishop of Cwsarea 

1668, fol. ; and his Opuscula, (21 treatises in Palestine. He is known chiefly by hia 

on moral and ascetic subjects), Gr. and Lat., JHistiiry of the Nicene Council ^ or as tKe Gr. 

by Jo». Maria Suares^ Home, 1673, folio. MSS. Hlylo it, his Ecclesiastical History^ in 

— 7V.] iii. Books. The first Book contains the af- 

(28) [ Basil was bishop of Seleucia in fairs of Constavtine^ till the death of Lio' 
laaoria before the year 448, and continued nius in 324. The second contauis aubae* 
•0 till ailer the year 458. He possessed quent eventa, the calling of the corincil, ami 
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iht trtnaactions in it and during it, especially 
Uie disputes of the philosophers and Arians 
wUh th^ Nicene fauiers The third Book, 
which is now lost, contained the subsequent 
life 4!:^ deeds of Constantine. As for the 
•omces from which he drew his information, 
he tells us, that when a boy at Cyzicus he 
met with an old MS. history of the Nicene 
council, written by one DalmatiuM a former 
bishop of Cyzicus ; that he then made iarge 
extracts from it ; and many years after, com- 
posed his history from these extracts, and 
from the writings of Eusehius^ Rufinut^ dtc. 
This work of GelasiuSf once in high repute, 
is now little esteemed ; in particular, the ac- 
coont of the disputes of the philosophers and 
Arians, which constitute the greater part of 
the second book, are considered very ques- 
tionable. The two surviving books were 
pnblished, Gr. and Lat., by H. Half. Scot^ 
Paris, 1 599, 8vo ; and in the Collections of 
Coancils, by Harduin^ torn, i., p. — . — Tr.J 

(31) [The Greek and Oriental writers, 
psned by in silence by Dr. Mosfutm^ are 
very numerous. As some knowledge of 
diMCi is useful, and indeed necessary for a 
theologian, a tolerably complete catalogue 
of them, extracted from Cave's Historia Lit- 
teraija, is here subjoined. 

AtteriuSf bishop of Amasea in Pontus ; 
Nourished about A.D. 401 ; an eloquent and 
popular preacher. More than twenty of his 
Homilies are published, by Combefis and Co- 

Murcux, a monk of Nitria, Egypt ; flour- 
bhed A.D. 401. Seven tracts on practical 
piety, written with great simplicity, are ex- 
tant in Fronio Ducaeus^ Auctuar. Diblioth. 
Platr., tom. i. 

Victor of Antioch, a contemporary of 
CkrytMtom; wrote a Coramentsry on 
Mark*s Gospel ; extant, I^at., in the Biblioth. 
Patr., tom. iv., p. 370. 

SeverifintUf bishop of Gabala in Syria ; 
flourished A.D. 401 ; a turgid writer, but a 
popular preacher. Twelve of his orations 
are extant, among the works of Chrysottom. 

Heraclides^ a monk of Constantinople ; 
flourished A.D. 403. He wrote Paradisut, 
or Lives of the monks ; much of which is 
copied into the Lausiac History of Valladi" 
««, and the remainder was published by Co- 
ttHtr^ Monument. Eccl. Gr., tom. iii. 

AtticKS^ bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 
406-437: an enemy of Chrytoslom^ but 
Umtd for learning, address, and piety. Two 
ofhis letters, and some fragments, are extant. 

PolyehroniuMf bishop of Apamca ; flour- 
Mhed A.D. 410-427 ; was brother to Theo- 
donu of Mopsuestia. His exposition of the 
Omticles. and fragments of his Commentary 
ea Ezekiel and Daniel, are extant. 



Nonnut, a converted pagan poet, of 
Egypt ; flourished A.D. 410. His Diowy- 
idea, in 48 Books, written before his con- 
version, have been often published ; e. g., 
Hanover, 1605, 8vo. His poetic version ot 
John's Gospel, was published, Gr. and I^at.. 
by Htinsius^ 1627, 8vo, and his ColUe^io H 
Ezplicatio Historiarum, by R. Montague^ 
Eton, 1610, 4to. He was a scholar, but a 
turgid writer. 

SynesiuSf a philosopher, statesman, poet, 
and after A.D. 410, bishop of Ptdtemais, in 
Cyrene, Africa; a man of fine talents, and 
a devoted bishop ; but more of a philosopher 
than theologian. Besides several treatises, 
philosophical, political, and historical, he has 
left us 155 Epistles, 10 Hymns, and some 
sermons ; all published, Gr. and I^at, by Pe- 
tavius, Paris, 1612 and 1633, fol. 

Philip of Side in Pamphylia, a friend of 
Chrysostom, and candidate for the see of 
Constantinople in 427. Ho wrote a reli- 
gious History, from the creation to his own 
times, in 36 Books ; a ]>rolix and tedious 
work, of which only extracts remain. 

Eudocia, a learned Athenian lady, bom 
A.D. 401, converted to Christianity at 20, 
and soon after married to the emperor TAe- 
odosius II. ; proclaimed empress in 432 ; 
divorced, for a slight cause, in 445; then 
retired to Jerusalem, and spent her life in 
works of charity and beneficence ; and in 
composing Centonen Homeridf poetic parar 
phrases of the Bible, and other religious 
poems. She died A.D. 459, aged 58. 

Philogtorgius, born in Cappadocia A.D. 
368, well educated at Consuntinople, a 
Eunomian or Semiarian in principle. He 
composed, about the year 425, an Ecclesi- 
astical History in xii. Books, extending from 
the first rise of Arianism, to A.D. 425. The 
work itself is lost ; but an epitome of it by 
Pholiu». was edited by Valesius^ among the 
Greek Ecclesiastical Historians. His work 
was partial to the Arians, and is therefore 
censured by Photius and others. 

Sabinus^ bishop of Heraclea in Thrace ; 
flourished A.D. 425. He was of the sect of 
Macedonius ; and published a Collection of 
the acts of the councils, from A.D. 325 to 
425. The work is lost, except some ex- 
tracts, preserved by Socrates and others. 

John^ bishop of Antioch, A.D. 427-441. 
He at first supported his early friend Nestori- 
us ; but afterwards abandoned him and his 
sect. Six of his Epistles are extant, Gr. 
and Lat., in Collect. Concilior.. tom. iii. ; 
Bnd fifteen more, Latin, in Lupus* Collection 
of Ephesine Epistles. 

Nestorius^ presbyter at Antioch, and bish- 
op of Constantinople, A.D. 428-431. Aa 
a bishop, he was very zealocs to suppress all 
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fbe prevailing heresies; but he aooD incurred EutheritUt archbishop of Tyanea; i*. 
the charge of heresy himself, by maintaining fended Nutorius in the council of E{)h«siii« 
that in the person* of ChriMty the two natures though not a Nestorian in sentiment. He 
were not so united as to form but one ver- was deposed and banishe<i. Five of hit 
9€n ; and that it was improper to call Mary Epistles are extant in the Ephesine CoQe^ 
^eonoxof, the mother of God ; though she tion ; and seventeen of his Sermons, againit 
might be called ;t'pt(ordicoc, the mother of vanous heresies, Gr. and Lat, among the 
CSriet. For this opinion, bo was condemn- works of Athanaeiue. 
ed and deposed, in a council at Epbcsus, fan/, bishop of Emesa; a defender of JVcs- 
A.D. 431. Afterwards, the emperor con- /orita in the Ephesine council ; but he after- 
fined him to a monastery near Antioch ; and wards retractea. He has left us a confestioo 
then banished him to the deserts of Egypt, of his faith, tioo Homilies, and an Epistle, 
where he wandered several years, suffered Andreas, bishop of Samosata ; a defendei 
much, and at last died. He was a popular of Nestorius from the year 429 to 436, when 
preacher, and an active bishop, but, accord- he renounced him. He has eight Epistlat 
mg to SocrateSf (H. E., viii-, 32), not a very in the Ephesine Collection, 
profound man. Besides numerous extracts Proc/iM, amanuensis to Chrysostom, aad 
rrom various of his works, several entire to Atticus ; and the bishop of Constantino- 
Epistles and some Sermons are extant, in pie, A.D. 432-446. He was a very piona 
Hoe Collections of councils, in Lvpus* Ephe- man, a good scholar, and a popular preacher, 
tine Epistles, and in the works of ChrysoS' His works, consisting pf twenty Sermons, 
"om, Mercstor, ^c. and six Epistles, were pubUshed, Gr. and 

MeUtiuit^ bishop of Mopsucstia, A.D. 428 Lat., by Ricardi, Rome, 1630, 4to. 
and onward ; a stanch Nestorian, deposed /6a«, from about A.D. 430, biahop of 

and banished for this heresy. Eleven of his Edessa. He was accused of Ncstohanism, 

Epistles are in the Ephesine Collection. and acquitted in 448 ; ' but was accused 

Isaae^ a converted Jew, flourished A.D. again and condemned in 449 ; and restored 

430, author of a treatise on the Trinity , and in 451. The greater part of a valuable let- 

the incarnation of Christ, in bad Greek ; tcr of his, containing a histoiy of the Neato- 

eztant among the Opuscula Veterum dog- rian contests, is extant, Gr. and Lat., in the 

matica ; published by Sirmond, Paris, 1630, Concilior., tom. iv., p. 661. 
8vo. ^ Socrates, Scholasticus, a barrister at Con- 

Aeacius, a monk, and bishop of Bcraca, stantinople ; flourished A.D. 440. He com- 

from about 378 to 436. He was a man in posed a faithful Ecclesiastical History, fnnn 

high repute, and has left us three epistles. the accession of Conslantine the Great, to 

Acacius, bishop of Mclitcne in Arme- A.D. 439, in vii. Books; which is edited by 
nia; a stanch opposcr of Nestorius in the Fo/Mttw, among the Greek Eccl. Historians, 
council of Ephcsns A.D. 431. A homily Hermias Sozomenus, also a Constantino- 
he delivered there, and an Epistle, are ox- politan barrister, and an author of an Eccle- 
tant ; in the Concil., tom. iii., and in Lupus* siastical History, from A.D. 324 to A.D. 
Collection of Ephesine Epistles. 439, in ix. Books. He is a more vivacious 

Dorotheus, bishop of Martianopolis in writer than 5acra/£«, but is deemed less jo- 

Moesia ; a bold defender of Nestorius at dicious. Yet writing after Socrates, he has 

Ephesus A.D. 431, and therefore deposed, supplied some of his deficiencies. The work 

and at last banished. Four of his Epistles was edited by Valesius, among the Greek 

are in the Ephesine Collection. Ecclesiastical Historians. 

Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis in Syria ; Jrenaeus, Count of the empire, and the 

a defender of iVe«/oni/« at Ephesus A.D. 431, emperor's commissioner at the council of 

and thereforo deposed and banished. He has Ephesus in 431. He favoured the Nesto> 

83 Epistles in tne Ephesine Collection. rians in that council ; and defended their 

Maximinus, bishop of Anazarbum in Ci- cause all his life ; and therefore, was ez- 

licia ; a defender of Nestorius at Ephesus eluded the court in 435, became bishop of 

A.D. 431 ; but afterwards renounced him. Tyro in 444, was deposed by the emperor 

He has three Epistles in the Ephesine Col- in 448 ; and then commenced writing a co- 

leetion. pious Memoir of the Ephesine council, and 

Helladius, for sixty years abbot of a men- of ecclesiastical affairs in the East for about 

astery near Antioch, and then bishop of twenty years. The work is lost, except the 

Tarsus. While a bishop, he defended NeS' old I^tin translation of certain parts of it, 

torius in the council of Ephesus, and for which was published by Christian lAtfrns^ 

■ome time after; but at length renounced Louvain, 1682, 4to, under the title of Fa- 

bim. Six of his Epistles are in the Ephe- riorum Patrum Epistoiae ad Concilimm 

sine Collection. Epkesinum jferiinentes. 
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^11. Among the Latin writers, the first place is due to the Roman 

pontiff Leo I., sumamed the Great; a. man of eloquence and genius, but 
immoderately devoted to the extension of the limits of his power* (32) 

#7avi8Xtf»,ln8hopof CoiiBtantinopIe. A.D. immortality of souls and the resunrection of 

A47-4i9. He has left us two Epistles, and the body ; cd., Gr. and Lat., Ly Barlk, Lips , 

% Creed ; extant in BaluzCf Nov. Collect. 165S, 4to. 

Concilior. Atharuuius junior, or CdeU$t bishop of 

Euiychttf the heretic, a presbyter of Con- .\lexandria A.D. 490-497 ; a fine biblical 

•taatinople. He so opposed Nestorianism, scholar, an active and good bishop, and a 

as to confound the itoo natures, as well as devout man. He is supposed to be the au- 

the two persons of Christ. This error be thor of several of the works ascribed to 

broached in the year 448. He was con- Athanasius the Great, and published as 

demned the same year; appealed to a sen- such: namely, (1) Sacrae Scripturae Sy- 

eral council, and was again condemned in nopsis ; (2) Quacstiones et Responsiones ad 

451. A Confession of his faith, witli a few Antiochum ; (3) the two tracts, de Incama- 

of his Letters, is extant. tione Verbi Dei ; (4) Syntagma doctrinae, 

Euselfiusi^nt a civilian at Constantino- ad Cloricos et Laicos ; (5) do Virginitate, 

pie, and then bishop of Dorylaeum in Phry- sive Ascesi. 

gia. He was the public accuser of Nesto- Zacharias, a rhetorician, flourished A.D. 

n««, of EutyckeSf and of Dioscorus; from 491. He wrote an Ecclesiastical History, 

the year 430 to 451. His Libels, and some from A.D. 459-491, which is often quoted 

other of his documents, are extant. as well as censured for partiality, by £m- 

DiadoehuSf bishop of Photice in Epirus ; grius, in his Historia Ecclesiastics, 

flourished A.D. 450. He has left us some Eustathius, of Syria, flourished A.D. 496. 

treatises on practical religion ; ed. Gr., at He wrote Chronicorum Compendiumt from 

Florence, 1578 ; and Lat., in Bilioth. Pa- .^neas to Anastasius, or A.D. 496, in ix. 

trom, torn. ▼. books, which are lost. 

Euthalius, a deacon in Egypt ; flourished MalchuSf a Byzantine sophist, flourished 

perhaps A.D. 458. Ho wrote an analytical A.D. 496. He composed a Koman History, 

Introauction to the books of the New Testa- from Constantine the Great to the emperor 

ment, published, Gr. and Lat., by Zacag- Anastasius. Two large extracts only are 

musy Home, 1698, 4to. extant. 

AeachiSf bishop of Constantinople, A.D. Basil of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Anti- 

471-488 ; very ambitious and active for the oc-h, and then bishop of Irenopolis in Cilicia ; 

aggrandizement of bis see. He ha^i left us nourished A.D. 497. He wrote an EccUsi" 

only two Epistles. astical History in iii. books, extending from 

Ststorianus, a Greek chronographer, who A.D. 450 to A.D. 527 ; also, contra Johan- 

flourished about the year 474. He wrote nem Scuthopolitanumy Libri xvi., accusing 

Lives of the Roman emperors^ to A.D. 474. him of Manichacium. Neither work is ex- 

The work was highly commended by John tant. 

Malula ; but it is lost. CaniUdus^ a scrivener to the governors of 

Johannes Mgeates^ a Nestorian ; flour- the province of lsauria,fiourishcd A.D. 496 

ished A.D. 483, or later ; and wrote an Ec- He wrote Historiamm Libri iii., extending 

clesiastical History, in 10 Books ; of which, from A.D. 457 to A.D. 491. ?Some extracts, 

(says Photius)^ ihejive first Books reached by Photius^ arc all that remain. 

from A.D. 428 to 479. Only some extracts Andreas^ bishop of Capsarea in Cappado- 

of it remain. cia, fiouri^hcd about AD. 500. He wrote 

Sabasn a Syrian monk and abbot, bom a Commentary on the Apocalypse, which is 

in 439, died 531. He wrote a Typicum, or extant, Gr. and Lat., inter 0pp. Chrysosto- 

the order of prayer for the whole year ; which mi^ tom. viii., ed. Morell ; also Thcrapeutica 

was adoptea in all the monasteries about Spiritualise of which only some fragments 

Jerusalem, and is still extant. remain. — Tr.] 

Justin^ a bishop in Sicily, A.D 484; au- (32) The entire works of Leo L, [com- 

tbor of some epistle:*, and, (as DodwcU sup- prising 100 sermons and Ml epistles], were 

{KMes), of the Quitstiones ad Orthodoxos, edited with great care by the celebrated prea- 

published among the works of Justin Mar- by ter of the Oratory, Pasch. Quesnell^ Ly- 

tyr. ons, 1700, 2 vols. fol. [This edition be- 

JEneas Gazaeus, a sophist and a Plato- ing proscribed by the pope, because the edi- 

nist, and then a Christian ; flourished about tor defended the cause of Hilary of Aries, 

A D. 488. He was the author of a noted and the liberties of the Gallican church 

iudogus entitled TheopkroMtuM, or on the against Leo ; a now edition was publitbed 
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[PauZ] Orosius acquired fame by his History, written with a view to con- 
fute the cavils of the pagans, and by his books against the Pelagians and 
Priscillianists.(33) [Johti] Cassianus, an unlearned and superstitious roan» 
by his oral communications, his writings, and his institutions, acquainted 
the Grauls with the mode of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
Egypt ; and was a leading teacher among those denominated Scmipela- 
gians.(34) The Homilies of Maximus of Turin, which are still extant, are 
short, but generally neat and pious. (35) Eucherius of Lyons, ranks not 

empire under the reign of paganism, as un- 
der that of Christianity. (2) Apologcticos 
contra Pelagianos de arbitrii hbertate. These 
two works are in the edition of Haverramf. 
(3) His written statement to Augustine, lo 
the year 413, which is published amonff the 
works of Auputine^ and is entitled, Com- 
moniiorium sive consultatio ad S. Angnsti* 
num. de errore Priscillianistarum et Ori^n- 
isiarum. — Tr,'\ 

(34) Histoire litteraire de la France, tome 
ii., p. 215, 6lc. Rich. Simony Critique de 
la Bibliotheque Ecclesiast., par M. du Pin, 
tome i., p. 156. The works of CoMsitnu 
with a prolix Commentary, were pubhtihed 
by Alard. Gazaeus, latest edition Francf , 
1722, fol. — [John CasnanuSt of Scythian 
extract, was bom at Athens A.D. 351. He 
early devoted himself to a monastic life ; 
which he pursued, first at Bethlehem, then 
at Nitria in Egypt, next at Constantinople, 
where Chrysostom made him deacon of a 
church. Oti the banishment of Chrysostom 
A.D. 404, the clergy of Constantinople sent 
Cassianvs to Italy to solicit aid to their 
cause from the Roman ponliff. At Rome, 
Cajtsianus was ordained a presbyter, and 
there he remained till A.D. 410, when, on " 
the capture of Rome by the Goths, he retired 
lo Marseilles in France. Here he erected 
two monasteries, one for males and one for 
females ; and thenceforth devoted himself to 
the furtherance of monkery in Gaul. He 
commenced author in 424, and died A.D. 
448, aged 97 years. He was not a great 
man. but he was active, pious, and sincere. 
He was a leading man among the Semipela- 
giairs, and held, perhaps, nearly the same 
sentiments ref*prcting original sin, and grace, 
and human ability, with the Remonstrants 
or Anninians of Holland in the 17th century. 
His works are, (1) do Institulis Cttnobioram 
Libri xii., of which the iv. first l>ooks de- 
scribe the form and regulations of a monas- 
tery ; and the viii. fol!owins( treat of as many 
principal sins. (2) x.\iv. Collationes F'atrum ; 
discourses or rather Colloquies, chiefly on 
mo'.iast c virtues (3) de Christi incsma- 
lionc advprsus Nestorium T^ibri vii. — TV.] 

(35) [Maximus was bishop of Turin in 
Piedmont, from A.D. 422 to A.D. 456. 
Little is known of bis life. His works eoo- 



by Caceiari and the brothers Ballaini. 
Leo was a man of extraordinary talents, a 
good writer, an indefatigable bishop, and 
very successful in promoting the glory of 
the see of Rome. It has been said, that he 
possessed every virtue that was compatible 
with an unbounded ambition. He was bish- 
op of Rome from A.D. 440 to A.D. 461. In 
the beginning of his reign, he persecuted the 
sectarians of Africa, who took refuge in Italy 
on the conquest of Africa by the Vandals. 
In 445 commenced his controversy with Hi- 
laru archbishop of Aries, whom he divested 
of nis rights as a metropolitan, in viohition 
of the lil^rties of the Gallican church. He 
also obtained from Valeniinian III. a de- 
cree confirming his usurpations over the 
Gallic church. In 451 he showed the vio- 
lence of his passions and the excess of his 
ambition, by his opposition to that decree of 
the council of Chalccdon, which raised the 
bishop of Constantinople to the rank of a 
patriarch, and very much extended his juris- 
diction. In the year 455, he was a protec- 
tion to the city of Rome, when it was 
pillaged by Genseric, king of the Vandals. 
See M. Sckroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. xvii , 
p. 90-169; and A. Bower, Lives of the 
Popes, vol. ii., p. 7-140. — Tr.] 

(33) Peter Bayle, Dictionnairc, tome iii., 
voce Orose. The works of Orosius have at 
length been published, with some medals, 
by Siffb. Hacercamp, Leyden, 1738, 4to. — 
iPatU Orosius was a presbyter of Tarragona 
in Spain. In the year 4 1 3, he was sent into 
Africa to constilt Augustine respecting the 
rising sect of the Priscillianists. Augustine 
then put him upon writing his history, which 
he completed four years afterwards. In the 
year 415, Augustine sent him lo Palestine 
to visit Jerome and learn his opinion respect- 
ing the origin of souls. He was present at 
some councils in Palestine, and there op- 
posed the errors of Pelagius. On his return 
to Africa, he brought with him the relics of 
St. Stephen, which were highly valued. He 
afterwards returned to Spain. The time of 
his death is unknown His works, written 
in good Latin, comprise (1) Historiarum 
adversus Pa^xanos Libri vii. : in which he 
endeavours to show from the Roman history, 
that aa great calamities had happened in the 
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last among the Latins of this century who treated moral subjects eloquent- 
ly and well. (36) Pontius [Paulvnus] of Nola, highly esteemed by the an- 
cients for his piety, has recommended himself to posterity by his poems, 
and by some other things. (37) Peter j bishop of Ravenna, acquired the 
surname of Chrysologus on account of his eloquence ; and his discourses 
are not entirely destitute of genius.(38) Salmanus was an eloquent but a 
gloomy and austere writer, who in the vehemence of his declamation 
against the vices of the times, unwarily discloses the weaknesses and de- 
fects of his own character. (39) Prosper of Aquitain,(40) and Marius 

Mst of 85 short homilies or sermons. Of (39) See Histoire litteiaire de la France, 

these 32 were pablished among the works of tome ii., p. 517. [** The authors of the his- 

Ambrose^ and 8 among the discourses of tory, here referred to, give a different ac- 

Auguatiiu. TheopK Raynaud collected count of Salvian^g character. They ac- 

and puhlished 73 of them under the name of knowledge, that his declamation against the 

the real author, in a volume containing the vices of the age in his Treatise against ilv- 

works of Leo I. and of Peter Chryaologiis ; arice^ and kis Discourse concerning Prom- 

hyonSf 1652, and Paris, 1671, fol. After- dence, are warm and vehement : but they 

wards, MabtUon collected 12 more, which represent him notwithstanding as one of the 

be published in his Musaewn Italicum, tom. most humane and benevolent men of his 

L, pL ii., p. 1, 6lc. And Bruno Brum pub- time." — Mad. Salvian was a native ot 

lisbed the whole together, Rome, 1784, fol. Gaul, probably of Cologne ; lived long at 

—Tr."] Treves, and married a pagan lady, who how- 

(36) Concerning Euchtrius^ the Benedic- ever became a Christian after marriage ; had 
tine monks treat largely, in Histoire litteraire one child, a daughter. At length he remo- 
de la France, tome ii., p. 275. [He was of ved to the south of France, and became a 
an honourable family in Gaul, fond of monk- presbyter at Marseilles, where he lived to a 
ery in his youth, and resided somo time in a great age. He flourished as early as 440 ; 
monastery in the island of Lerins. But he but was alive, though an old man, in the 
afterwards married, and had two sons, Salo- year 495. See Germadius, (who was a con- 
ntK# and Veranius^ who became bishops, temporary presbyter of Marseilles), de Scrip- 
He was bishop of Lyons from A D. 434 to toribus Ecclesiasticis, cap. 67. The woras 
A.D. 454. His most admired work is his of Salvian^ now extant, are, ( 1 ) On the Proih 
Epistle to Valerianus, on contempt of the idcnr.e and Government of God, and his 
world and secular philosophy. Besides this, righteous temporal judgments^ viii. books, 
he wrote in praise of monkery, instructions (2) Nine Epistles. (3) Against Avarice, es 
for his sons, and several homilies. Several pedally in clergymen and bishops, iv. books. 
works are falsely ascribed to him. The His style is barbarous, yet vivid and cner- 
whole were published, Basil, 1531, and getic. His conceptions are clear, his rea- 
Rome, 1564, 4to, and in the Biblioth. Patr., soning pungent, and his sentiments for the 
tom. vi. — TV.] most part correct. Yet his descriptions are 

(37) See the Histoire litteraire de la coarse, and often too high coloured, and his 
France, tome ii., p. 179. The works of positions sometimes untenable. The works 
Pasdinus were published by /. Bapt. le of Salvian have been often published. The 
Bmn, Paris, 1685, 2 vols. 4to. [See note best edition is that of Steph. Baluze, Paris, 
(37), p. 253, on the preceding century, where 1669, 8vo. — TV.] 

be is particularly described. — TV.] (40) For a good account of Prosper, see 

(38) See Agnelli, Liber Pontificalis ec- the Histoire litteraire de la France, tom. ii., 
cleeiae Ravennatensis, tom. i., p. 321, ed. p. 369. — [Tiro Prosper, a layman, but a 
Bachinii. — [Peter Chrysologus was an Ital- learned theologian, of Aquiuin in Gaul, flour- 
ian, of a noble family. He was bom at Imp- ished A.D. 444. He was a great admirer 
la, and educated under the bishop of that and an able defender of the doctrines of Au- 
see. In the year 433, he was made bishop gustine, respecting original sin, predestina- 
of Ravenna, where he died about A.D. 450. tion, and free grace. In the year 426, he 
He has left us 147 short Homilies or Ser- addressed a letter to Augustine, acquainting 
mons ; and one Epistle, addressed to Euty- him with the incipient progress of Pelagian 
eA<« the heretic, in the year 449. His works errors in Gaul, and soliciting him to write 
have been often published; the latest edi- against them. In 431, he visited luly, to 
tioo is, perhaps, that of Venice, 1742, fol. — procure the aid of the Roman ponti.<T* against 
7V.1 thete errors ; and retumetl strengthened bv 

Vol. L— U xr 
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Mercatar,{Al) arc names familiar to every one who has paid much atten. 
tion to the Pelagian and other controversies of this century. VmeaUiui 
of Lerins has continued his name to posterity, hy a short hut elegant tract 
ngainst the sects, which he entitled Commomtontmt. (42) I designedly 
pass over Sidonius ApolUnaris, a tumid writer, though not destitute of el- 
oquence ;(43) Vigilius of Tapsus ;(44) Amobius junior, who commented 

a doctrinal letter addressed to the bishops of attempt to confute all heresies at once, bj 

Gaul. In 433, he wrote his strictures on showing what are the marks of the tnie 

the 1 3th CoUatio of John Caa*ianus, which church, as distinguished from all errorists. 

is an able performance. In 443, Leo I. It has been often published ; e. e, by Bo- 

called him to Rome, and made him his lu-i- luze, subjoined to SolviaiCa woSls, Paris, 

vate secretary, and employed him in there- 1669, Svo, and Cambridge, 1687, ISmo.— • 

lagian contests of Italy. He was alive in Tr.] 

455 ; but the time of his death is unknown. (43) [C. SoUiu* ApoUinaria SitUmnu 

He was a man of strong reasoning powers, was bom of a noble uunily at L^otu in 

soundly orthodox, and a good model in con- France, A.D.'431. His father and grand- 

troyersial writing. Most of his works are in father both bore the name of ApoUinans^ and 

defence of the doctrines of original sin, pre- both were praetorian prefects of the GaUiaa. 

destination, and free grace ; and especially After an expensive education, he became a 

his two books, (if indeed they are his), de soldier, married the daughter of Aviitu, who 

Vocatione Genttum^ (on the offer of salvation was afterwards emperor, had three children ; 

to all men), will be read with interest by the was captured at tne siege of Lyons, A.D. 

modem theologian. He also composed a 457 ; yet was advanced to honour by the 

CAranteofi, continuing that of £iu«^u« down new emperor Majorianua, whom he eulo- 

to A.D. 455 ; a Comfnentary on the last 50 gized in 458 ; had a statue erected to him. 

Psalms; several letters; and some poems, and was advanced to the dimity of count. 

His works were published, Paris, 1711, fol., In the year 467, he went to liome as legate 

and by Salinas Rome, 1732, Svo. — TV.] from the city of Clermont; pronounced a 

(41) [Martus Mereator y/vM probably an eulogy on the emperor Anlkemiua ; was 
African, yet may have lived some time in It- made prefect of Rome, and performed his 
aly. He was undoubtedly a layman, a friend duties so faithfully that he had another statue 
and admirer of Augtutiney and an active de- decreed him, was made a patrician and a 
fender of his doctrines, from A.D. 418 to the senator of Rome. In the year 472, he was 
year 451. His works are almost wholly almost compelled to accept the office of bi»h- 
translations from the Greek fathers, particu- op of Clermont in France. He now laid 
larly Nestorius^ Theodonts of Mopsucstia, aside all his civil honours, gave up his prop- 
Cyril of Alexandria. Proclus, Theodoret, erty to his son, and devoted himself to sa- 
dec., accompanied with prefaces and notes cred studies and to his episcopal functions, 
or strictures by the translator. They are all His influence among the clergy and the 
designed to confute either the Ncttorian or churches was very great. When the Goths 
the relagian errors : and were edited with attacked Clermont, he put himself at the 
copious notes, by Joh. Gamier ^ Paris, 1673, head of the citizens, as their military com- 
fol., and still better by Stcph. Baluze^ Paris, mander ; and when the city was captured in 
1684, Svo. — 7V.] 480, he retired in safety, was restored to his 

(42) A good account of Vincentiua of see, and died in the year 482. He has left 
Lerins, is found in the Hiatoirt litteraire de us numerous Epistles, which he himself di- 
la France^ tom. ii., p. 305. [He was bom gested into nine books ; in which form they 
of a noble family, at Toul in the French are published, with one Sermon and 24 uo- 
Nethcrlands ; became a soldier, and after- etic effusions interspersed. Several of nis 
wards a monk at Lerins, where he was works in prose and verse, are lost. His 
made a presbyter. He flourished A.D. 434, works were published by Jac. Sirmond, 
and died before the year 450. He was Paris, 1614, 8vo, and with additional notes, 
probably a Semipelagian ; as may be in- Paris, 1652, 8vo. His Epistles are useful, 
fcrrcd from his Objections against the wri- as throwing light on the history of his times. 
tin^s and dostrinea of Auguatine^ which — Tr.] 

(though lost) are connited by Prosper of (44) [Vi giliua h\%\iO\i of Tapavs'\i\.\ fnct^ 
Aquitain. His only surviving work is his flourished A.D. 484, at which time he was 
Commonitorium adveraua Haereticoa. This summoned to appear at Carthage before Hun- 
be re- wrote, but lost the copy, and therefore neriCf the Arian king of the Vandals, and 
added notes to the first draught. It is an give an account of his faith. He boldly pro- 
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on the Psalms of David ;(45) DracanUus ;(46) and others ;(47) who were 
of a secondary rank. 

feaBod orthodoxy ; but the penecation which 417, a firm friend of Ckrymutom, and atieii- 
foUowed, obliged him to quit Africa, and he uous against the Nestoriant and PeUgifins, 
reiiied to Constantinople, and after some Of 34 epistles published as his, the genuine- 
years remoTed to Italy, where he composed ness of nearly all is questioned, 
aereral, perhape the greater part, of his Zoftmiw, of Greek extract, bishop of 
works. To conceal himself from his perse- Rome A.D. 417-418; famous for his at- 
cnttng enemies, he composed much under tempt to subject the African churches to his 
borrowed names, and especially that of Ath- see. He has left us 13 epistles. 
amasiuf. During the middle ages, he was Bomfojcc bishop of Rome A.D. 418-423, 
confounded with Viplius of Trent, who prosecuted the attempt of Zoainuu. We 
flourished at the beginning of this century, haye three of his epistles. 
His works are, five Books against Nestorius Severut bishop of Minorca, flourished 
and Eutyeke* ; two Dialogues, between A.D. 418. His epistle, describing the con- 
Atkatuuiiu and Arius, supposed to haye version of the Jews of Minorca, was pub- 
been held at the council of Nice ; three Di- lished by Barownu, Annals, sd. ann. 418. 
alogues between the same ; twelve Books JultMn^ an Italian bishop, bom before A.D. 
on the Trinity ; a Dialogue on the Trinity, 386, and died about the year 440 or 450. 
between AuguMtine and Felicianu*, an Ah- He studied under Pelagiut ; became a dea- 
an ; on the Trinity, against Varimadus ; one con, lector, husband, and bishop of a small 
Book against P^lUdnu, an Arian ; Answers town among the Hirpini. In the year 417, 
to Arian objections ; Dialogue between Au- he came out an open defender of Pelagian- 

Sstine and PtucentiuM, an Arian. He is ism ; in 420 he was condemned ; went to 
ewise supposed to be the author of that Constantinople, and thence to Cilicia, where 
Confession of Faith, which is commonly he lived long with Theodonu of Mopsuestia, 
called the Athanasian Creed. His works and devoted himself to writing in defence 
were first published as his by P, F. CkiffUt, of his sentiments. In 423, he was con- 
Dijon, 1664, 4to. — Tr.] demned by a synod of Cilician bishops ; re- 

(45) An account of Amobius junior, is turned to Italy in 424, hoping to recover his 
given in the Histoire litUraire de la France, see ; failed, and went again to Constantino- 
tom. ii., p. 342. [He is called junior, to pic, to bc^ the interference of the emperor ; 
distinguish him from the African AmoHust but here Mercator'a Commonitorium to Tht' 
who lived at the beginning of the preceding odosius II. met him, and blasted his pros- 
century. Thi8.4mo^'u«7umar, is supposed pects. Being driven from Constantinople, 
to have lived in Gaul. He flourished about and condemned in a council at Rome A.D. 
A.D. 461, and wrote a Commentary on the 431, he pretended to renounce his errors, 
Psalms ; Notes on some passages in the and applied to the Roman pontiff in 439 to 
Gospels ; and a Dispute with Serapion of restore him to his see ; but in vain. — He 
Elffypt, respecting the Trinity, the person of was a man of superior talents, well acquaint- 
Christ, and the consistency of grace with ed with the Scriptures, and so eloquent that 
free will. He was a Semipelagian. His he was styled the Roman Demo$thtnea. He 
works are in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii., was likewise famed for his piety and his be- 
p. 203, Sec. — TV.] nevolence to the poor. But he was accused 

(46) [Draeontius was a presbyter and a of dissembling as to his sentiments, and of 
poet, probably of Spain, who flourished A.D. using bitter language towards his adversa- 
440, and was alive in 450. He has left us ries. Large extracts are preserved from his 
a Heroic Poem on the Creation, or the Hex- Epistles, his Commentary on the Canticles, 
aemeron ; and an Elegy on Theodosius II. : and his twelve books against the first and 
both published by /. Sirmond, Paris, 1619, second books of Augustine on marriage. 
8vo ; and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix., p. Priscus FastidiuM, a British bishop, flour- 
724, 729.— TV.] ished A.D. 420. He has left us a tract on 

(47) [Catalogue of I^tin writers omitted a Christian life and widowhood, addressed to 
by Dr. Motheim, extracted chiefly from the a pious widow ; extant among the works of 
Historia Litteraria of Dr. Cave. Augustine, tom ix. 

CkromaHus bishop of Aquileia, a friend Evodius, bishop of Uzala in A frica, an in- 

of Rujinus, and a defender of Ckrysostom ; tiroate friend of Augustine, flourished A.D. 

flourished A.D. 401, and died 410. He has 420. Four of his Epistles to Augustine^ 

left us some Homilies on the beatitudes, and one Book de Fide contra Manichssos, 

Matt, v., and a few Epistles. are extant, among the works of Augiutint. 

hmcceni I. bishop of Rome A.D. 402- Ftidonu^ bis£>p of Cordova in Spain 
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flourished AD. 420, and died A.D. 430. 
He was probably the author of four books of 
allegories, or commentaries on all the Books 
of Kings, extant among the works of Isido- 
ru» HisjfaUnsU. 

CaUsHru, biahon of Rome A.D. 423-432, 
and active in the Nestorian contests. He 
haa left us 14 epistles. 

Lupu9f bishop of Troyes in France, flour- 
iabed A.D. 427. He was sent by the Gal- 
lic bishops to Britain in 429, to root out Pe- 
lagianism ; waa successful, and returned in 
430: and died A.D. 479. He has been 
pronounced one of the greatest men of his 
age. Two of his epistles are extant. 

Pisidius or PottidomuM, bishop of Cala- 
ma, near Hippo in Africa ; flourished A.D. 
430. He was an intimate friend of Augtu- 
tine ; and wrote his life, and a catalogue of 
hifl works, still extant among the works of 
Augustine. 

nilaryt bishop of Aries, bom A.D. 401, 
became a monk of Lerins, and was made 
bishop in 430, and died in 449. As metro- 
politan of Aries, he deposed Celidtmius bish- 
op of Vienne ; who ai^)ealed to Rome, and 
was supported by Leo. I. ; which involved 
Hilary in war with Leo all their lives. He 
wrote the Life of St. Honoratus, his prede- 
cessor ; Heroic Poems on Genesis ; one 
Epistle to Eucheriue of Lyons ; two others 
to AugusttTU ; and an account of the mira- 
cles of St. Geneeiue : all which were pub- 
lished by the Benedictines, Paris, 1693, fol., 
and by Joh. Salina^ Rome, 1731, 8vo. 

CapreoluSf bishop of Carthage, flourish- 
ed A.D. 431. His Epistle to the council 
of Ephcsus, and another to the Spanish bish- 
ops, against Ncstorius, are estant in Baro- 
nius^ and in other collections. 

Sixtii* III., bishop of Rome AD. 432- 
440, has left us several epistles. The three 
books on riches ^ chastity j false teachers^ 4^., 
are erroneously ascribed to him. 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about A D. 
450, wrote an Isagoge (Introduction) in S. 
Scripturam^ which is extant in the Critici 
Londinenses, torn. viii. 

MaximuSy a Gallic monk, abbot of Lerins 
in 426, and bishop of Riez in France A.D. 
433, lived till 451 or longer, and wrote sev- 
eral HomilieSf which are extant among those 
of Eusebius of Emesa, and Eucherius of 
"Lyons. 

Claudius Marius Victor^ or Victorinus, 
a rhetorician and poet of Marseilles ; flour- 
ished A.D. 434, and died before A.D. 450. 
He wrote a poetic commentary on Genesis, 
to the death of Abraham ; a poetic epistle 
to the abbot Solomon, on the corrupt morals 
of the age; both extant, Paris, 1560, 8vo, 
and in tM Biblioth. Patr., torn, viii., p. 680. 



Ctelius Sedulius, a Seotchmao and poeC» 
who flourished A.D. 434. He studied m It- 
aly, became a presbyter, and perhaps a bish- 
op. His works were collecteci, bv TVr. Baf. 
Asterius, towarda the close of the centmy ; 
comprising Carmen Paschale^ (on the mira 
cles of Christ), in five books; Veteris et 
Novi Test, Collatio, an Elegiac poem ; P«- 
an Alphaheticus de Christo^ in Iambic meas- 
ure, (on the Life of Christ) ; and Pasckahs 
Opcris Libri v . , in prose. An Exposition oj 
all the Ep. of Paul, is falsely ascribed to 
him. I'he works of Scdulius have been 
published repeatedly, and are to be found is 
the Biblioth. Patr., torn. vi. 

Valerianus, a bishop in the Maritime Alps ; 
flourished A.D. 439, and was alive in 456. 
His 20 Homilies and an EpistU, were pub- 
liahed by Ja. Simurndf Paris, 1612, Svo, 
also in the Bibliotheca-Patrum, torn. viii. 

Eustathius, flourished A.D. 440, the neat 
I^tin translator of St. BasiTs nine Homilies 
on the Hexaemeron ; extant among the 
works of Basil the Great. 

PhilippuSy a presbvter, and disciple of Je- 
rome ; flourished A.D. 440, and died A.D. 
465. He wrote a Commentary on Jobt in 
three books; published, Basil, 1527, 4to 
and fol. It has been ascribed both to Beda 
and to Jerome. 

Idaiius or Hydatius, a Spanish bishop, 
who flourished A.D. 445, and died A.D. 
468. He wrote a Chronicony from A.D. 
379 to A.D. 428, and afterwards continued 
it to A.D. 467 ; first published entire, by 
Ja. Sirmondf Paris, 1619, 8vo ; and aincc, 
in the works of Sirmond, Paris, 1696, and 
Venice, 1729. It is barbarous in style, and 
frequently inaccurate as to facts ; yet affords 
valuable aid in tracing the movements of the 
Goths and Suevi. 

Zachaeus, the reputed author of iii. Books 
of discussion, between Zcxhaeus a Christian, 
and ApoUonius a pagan, in regard to Chris- 
tianity. The book was probably written 
about A.D. 450, and is published in L. Da- 
cherii Spicilegium, lom. x. 

Salonius, son of Eucherius bishop of 
Lyons, and himself a Gallic bishop, flour- 
ished A.D. 453. He wrote an Exposition 
of the Parables of Solomon ; and a mystical 
Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes ; both extant in 
the Orthodoxographia, and in Biblioth. Patr., 
torn. viii. 

y^ictorius or Victorinus^ a Gallic mathe- 
matician, flourished A.D. 457 ; author of a 
Paschal Canon, in tvoo parts ; the first part 
exhibits the principles and the method of 
calculating Easter ; the second is a table of 
Easter days, from A.D. 28 to A.D. 457 
This Canon was recommended by the coun- 
cil of Orieaos A.D. 641, and was first pah 
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Iblio. 



bj Aegid. BucheriuSf Antwerp, 1634, 



HUduy, bishop of Rome A.D. 461-467. 
He wu tbe bishop of Rome's legate to the 
coaocil of Ephesus in 449. Twelve of his 
EputU* are extant 

J^auUnu* Petricordius, or Vesuntius, (i. e., 
of Besangon), a Gallic poet, who flourished 
A.D. 461, and is often confounded with 
Faulinut of Nola. He wrote, de Vita Sti. 
Martim LUnri Ti., an uninteresting poem ; 
extant in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, vi., and 
published by DoMnhUf with notes, Lips., 
1686, 8to. 

Claudiut Mamertus, a Gallic poet, a pres- 
byter, and assistant to the bishop of Vienne ; 
flonriahed A.D. 462. He wrote de Statu 
Ammi Libri iii. ; two EpiatU* ; a Poem 
against varioua errorg ; and a Hymn on the 
Orueifiaaon ; all extant in the Biblioth. Pau., . 
torn. Tii. 

Simplieius, bishop of Rome A.D. 467~ 
483. fie was mucn engaged in contests 
with the eastern patriarchs, and has left us 
19 Epiatlea ; extant in Concilior., torn. iv. 

Rluricuu senior, bishop of Limoges, in 
France, flourished A.D. 470, but was alive 
in 506. He has left us ii. Books of Epistles ; 
published by H. Canisius^ Antiq. Lcctiones, 
torn. T. (or torn. i. of new ed.), and in the 
Biblioth. Patr., torn. viii. 

RemigiuSt bishop of Rheims A.D. 471- 
633. He baptized Clovis^ king of the 
Franks, with many of his lords ; was a man 
•f note ; and has left us five Epistles^ toge- 
ther with his toiU. The Exposition of Paul's 
Epistles, attributed to him, is not his. 

Faustus^ abbot of Lerins, and then bishop 
of RUs in France, A.D. 472-480 or 485 ; 
a Semipelagtan. His works are, de Gratia 
Dei et libero Arbitrio^ Libri ii., with several 
Sermons, Epistles, aad Tracts ; collected in 
Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii. 

Fatliz, bishop of Rome A.D. 483-492 ; 
was much in controTcrsy with the eastern 
patriarchs. Fifteen of his Epistles are extant. 

Victor Vitensis, an orthodox African bish- 
op, who fled to Constantinople A.D. 487 ; 
jad there composed a History of the perst* 



cutions in Africa under Genseric aiid ffim- 
neric, kings of the Vandals. It was pub- 
lished, with Optatus Milevitanus, Paris, 
1569, 8vo ; with Vigilius Tapsauis, Dijon, 
1664, 4to ; and in the Biblioth.* Patr., torn, 
viii. 

Alcimus Ecdieius Avitus, bishop of Cler- 
mont A.D. 490-523. He has left us five 
poetic Books, on the creation and fall of man, 
the flood, and the passage of the Red Sea ; 
a poem tn praise of Virginity ; 87 Epistles , 
and some Sermons ; published by Jo. Sir- 
mond, Paris, 1643 ; and in the Biblioth. Pa- 
tram, tom. ix. 

Gelasius, bishop of Rome A.D. 492-496 
Sixteen of his Epistles, and fragments of va- 
rious other works, are extanL The famous 
decree of a Roman council, A.D. 494, de 
Libris Canonicis, Ecclesiastieis, et Apocry- 
phisj ascribed to Gelasius, is of dubious 
authenticity. 

Gcnnadius, a presbyter of Marseillesi 
flourished A.D. 495, and wrote de Scrivtor- 
ibas ecclesiasticis, or a catalogue of authors, 
continuing Jerome'^s Catalogue, from the 
year 393 to A.D. 495. His book de Fide^ 
snd bis Life of Jerome, are also extant. But 
his eight Books against all the heresies, his 
six Books against Nestorius, his three Books 
against Pelagius, his Tract on the Millenni- 
um, and his translations from the Greek fa- 
thers, are lost. 

Rusticus Elpidius, physician to Theodorie 
king of the Goths, flourished about A.D. 
498, and has lef^ 24 Epigrams on scriptural 
facts, and a Poem on the Benefits of Christ. 

Jtdianus Pomerius, of Mauritania; a 
teacher of rhetoric at Aries, and a presbyter 
there ; flourished A.D. 498. His viii. Books 
de Animay and several smaller works, are 
lost. But his iii. Books, de vita Contem- 
platioa^ are extant, among the ^works of 
Prosper ; to whom they have been wrongly 
ascribed. 

Symmachus, bishop of Rome A.D. 498- 
514, famous for his excommunication of the 
emperor Anastasitts, has left us 12 Episttet 
-T-r.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

4 ] . Miny Points in Theology better asceruined. — ^ 2. IncreMo of SiqMntitJOB. — ^ a 
inteipretation of the Scripturee. — ^ 4. Most of the Inteipieten incompetent.—^ 6. Sone 
were more able. — f 6. State of Dogmatic Theology. — ^ 7. Theological Disoptants. — 
^ 8. Their Faults.—^ 9. Hence, supposititious Books.—^ 10. Moral Wnter%-4 11. 
Mystics.—^ 12. Superstition of the Stylites. — ^ 13. Further DefecUof the Moraliila. 
— -f 14. Jerome' M Controrersy with VigUantiuM. — f 15. Controrersies respecting Origen, 

§ 1. In the controversies which in this century agitated nearly all Chris- 
tendom, many points of theology were more fully explained and more ac- 
curately stated and defined, than they had been before. Thus it was with 
the doctrine concerning Christy his person and natures ; and those of the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the natural ability of men to live and 
act as the law of God requires, the necessity of divine grace in order to 
salvation, human liberty, and the like. For that devout and reverential 
simplicity of the first ages of the church, which taught men to believe when 
God speaks, and to obey when Grod commands, appeared to most of the doc- 
tors of this age to be unphilosophical and becoming only in the vulgar. 
Many of those however who attempted to explain and illustrate these doc- 
trines, opened the way rather for disputation than for a rational iaith and a 
holy life ; for they did not so much explain, as involve in greater obscurity 
ana darken with ambiguous terms and incomprehensible distinctions, the 
deep mysteries of revealed religion. And hence arose abundant matter 
for difficulties, contentions, and animosities, which flowed down to succeed- 
ing ages, and which can scarcely he removed by the efibrts of human pow- 
er. It hardly need be remarked, that some, wliile pressing their adversa- 
ries, incautiously fell into errors of an opposite character which were no 
less dangerous. 

§ 2. The superstitious notions and human devices, by which religion 
was before much clogged, were very considerably augmented. . The aid 
of departed saints was implored with supplications by vast multitudes, and 
no one censured this absurd devotion. Nor did the question which afier- 
wards occasioned much debate, namely, in what way the prayers of mor- 
tals could reach the ears of residents in heaven, present any difficulties to 
the Christians of those times. For they did not suppose the souls of de- 
parted saints to be so confined to the celestial mansions, as not to have 
liberty of paying visits to mortals, and of travelling over various regions at 
their pleasure. These unimbodied spirits were supposed very frequently 
to visit and to be much attached to the places where their bodies were buried. 
And this opinion, derived to Christians from the Greeks and Romans, drew 
a great conflux of supplicants to the sepulchres of the saints.(l) The im- 

(1) La£/an/tu«, Divinar. Instil., lib. i., p* 512. JEneas Gazaeue^ Theophrastus, p. 

164. Heeiodf 0pp. et Dier., v., 122. With 65. Macariue^ in Ja. ToUii Insignia itine- 

which compare Sulpitius Severue, Epist. ii., ris Italici, p. 197, and other writers of tha 

p. 871, Dial, ii., c. 13, p. 474, Dial, iii., p. age 
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ages of those who were in reputation for sanctity while alive^ were now 
honoured with extraordinary devotion in several places ; and there were 
those who believedy what the pagan priests had maintained respecting the 
statues of Jupiter and Mercury f{2) neunely, that those inhabitants of heaven 
kindly afforded their presence in these their images. The bones of mar* 
tyrs and the sign of the cross, were supposed to be the most sovereign rem- 
edy against the assaults of demons and all other calamities, and to have 
power not only to heal diseases of the body but likewise those of the 
mind.(d) Of the public processions, the holy pilgrimages,(4) the super, 
stitious services paid by the living to the souls of the dead, the multiplica« 
tion and extravagant veneration of temples, chapels, and altars, 'and inno? 
meroble other proofs of degenerate piety, I forbear to speak particulariy. 
As no one in those times objected to Christians' retaining the opinions of 
their pagan ancestors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, temples, and the 
like, and their transferring them into their devotions ; and as no one proposed 
utterly to abolish the ancient pagan institutions, but only to alter them 
somewhat and purify them ; it was unavoidable, that the religion and the 
worship of Christians should in this way become corrupted. This also I 
will add, that the doctrine of the purification of souls after death by means 
of some sort of fire, which afterwards beccune so great a source of wealth 
to the clergy, acquired in this age more development and a more imposing 
aspect. (5) 

§ 3. The number of those who devoted their talents to the explanation 
of the Scriptures, was not so great as in the preceding century when there 
was less of controversy among Christians ; and yet the number was not 
small. I pass over those who expounded but one or only a few books of 
scripture ; Victor of Antiqch, PolychroniuSj Philo of Carpathus, Isidore of 
Cordova, SahniuSy and Andreas of Csesarea. The two most distinguished 
interpreters of this century, who explained a great part of the sacred vol- 
ume and not altogether without success, were Theodoret bishop of Cyrus, 
and Theodorus of Mopsucstia. Both possessed genius and learning, and 
neither would follow in the footsteps of preceding expositors without some 
reason. The expositions of the former are before the public ;(6) those of 
the latter lie concealed in the East among the Nestorians, and for various 
reasons are worthy to see the light.(7) Cyril of Alexandria deserves a 

(2) CUnutUinOj Homil. x. in Patr. Apos- (5) On this subject, Atigustine desenret 
lol., torn. i. y p. 697. Amobiust adv. Gentcs, especially to be consnlted, de octo quaestion- 
Kb. tI., p. 254, 6tc. Ca»p BarthiuSt ad ibas ad Dulcitium Liber, c. ziii., 0pp., torn. 
Rntiliom Numantian., p. 250. yl, p. 128 ; de fide et operibus, c. zvi., p. 

(3) PrudetUnUy Hymn. ri. de Coronis, 182 ; de fide, spe et caritate, ^ 118, p. 2!& 
p. 150, 151. Suhilnu Severus, Epist. i., Exposition of Psalm xxxt., ^ iii., &c. 

p. 364. MneoM Gazaau^ Theophrastus, p. (6) See Rich. Simon, Histoire critique 

173, ed. Barth. dcs principaux Commentateurs du N. Test, 

(4) [These pilffrimages were then so com* cap. xxii., p. 314, and Critique do la Bib- 
mon, that some Christians fell into absurdities liotheque Ecclesiast, par M. du Fin, tome 
tmly ridiculous. They journeyed quite to i., p- 180, [and note (22), p. 330, above.— 
Arabia, in order to see the dunghill on which TV. ] 

the diseased Job sat, and to kiss the ground (7) Jot. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. On- 

which had absorbed his precious blood ; as ental. Clement. Vaticana, torn, iii., ^ ii., p. 

CkrywoMtom informs us, (Homily ▼. to the 227. Rich. Simon, Critique do la Bibli- 

Antiochians), where he says, in his rhetorical oth. Ecclesiast., par M, du Pin^ tome i., p. 

way, that the dunghill of Jo6 was more Ten- 108, 677. [See also note (26), p. 331« 

cnble than the throne of a king. — ScJU-} above. — Tr 1 
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place among the interpreters ; but a far more honourable one is due to 
Isidore of Pelusium, whose Epistles contain much that tends to elucidate 
and explain the Holy Scriptures. (8) 

§ 4. Most of these interpreters, whether Greeks or Latins, every where 
copy alter Origen ; and despising the genuine and obvious meaning of the 
scriptures, search after abstruse senses or what the Latins of that age called 
mysteriesj in the plainest passages and sentences of the Bible* Some of the 
Greeks indeed, and in particular Theodoret, laboured not unsuccessfully in 
explaining the pages of the New Testament : which we may ascribe to 
their skill in the Greek language, with which they had been iamiliar from 
their infancy. But upon the Hebrew Scriptures, neither the Greeks nor 
the Latins cast much light. Nearly all who attempted to explain them, 
making no use of their judgment, applied the whole either to Christ and 
his benefits, or to Anti-Christ and his wars and desolations, and to the kin* 
dred subjects. 

§ 5. Here and there one, however, more wise and sagacious than the 
rest, ventured to point out a safer path. This is evident from the Epistles 
of Isidore Pelusiota, who in various places, censures in a pertinent man- 
ner those who disregarding the Justoric sense referred all the narrative and 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament to Christ : and yet he himself was 
by no means entirely free from the fault of his age, the love and pursuit 
d allegories. No one went farther in censuring the imitators of OrigeUj 
than Theodorus of Mopsuestia. He not only wrote a book concerning AU 
kgory and History, against Origen ;{9) but also in his own Commentaries 
on the Prophets of the Old Testament, ventured to explain most of their 
predictions with reference to events in ancient history. (10) And this his 
method of explaining the Old Testament, raised as much ill-will against 
him, perhaps, as those other sentiments which brought on him the charge 
of heresy. The example of this excellent man was followed especially 
by the Nestorians ;(11) nor have they yet ceased to follow it, for to this 
day they preserve his books with care, and venerate the man as a saint of 
the highest order. 

§ 6. It is very evident, that the doctrines of religion were not propound- 
ed by most persons with due simplicity and purity, but were sometimes ex- 
panded beyond what is revealed, were anatomized with too great art and 
subtilty, and were supported not so much by scriptural evidence as by the 
authority and reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know of no one who 
gave a complete system of Christian doctrines in a single work, unless NictB- 
as of Romacia did so, in the six books of instructionfor Neophytes which he is 

(8) Concerning both, see Rich. Simorij tury, who is known to hare been a Nestori- 
Histoire des principauz Commcntateurs du an. For he says, in his Topograpkiaf lib. 
N. Test., c. XXL, p. 300, &c. [For some v., (p. 224, 225, of the CoUectio nova Pa- 
accdunt of CyrUf see note (21), p. 329, and trum Graecor. published hsBemk. Montfam- 
conceming Indcre^ note (23), p. 330, above, con) : ** Among all the Fsalms of Darid, 
— Tr,] only/oMr refer to Christ:" and to confirm 

(9) Facundus Hermianensis, de tribus this sentiment, he does not hesitate to de- 
capitulis, lib. iii., c. 6. Lihcratu*,, Brevia- clare, (p. 227), ** That the writers of the New 
rium, c. xxiT. Testament, when they apply the prophecies 

(10) Acta Ck>ncilii Constantinop. ii., sea of the Old Testament to Jc$u9 Chist, follow 
OcM!umenici ▼., in torn, iii., p. 58. Concil- the ioor(Z« rather than the sense.** [See also 
ior., ed. Harduin. C. W. F. Walch^ Historie der Ketzereyen, 

(11) One witness, among others, is Cos- toI. v., p. 880. — Tr.] 
moB Indicopleustes, a writer of the 6th cen* 
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said to have coinpoted.(12) But it has been already observed, that vari- 
ous doctrines of religion were laboriously explained, especially in the con. 
troversial works against the Nestorians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Ariancu 

§ 7. Of controversial writers, a great number can be mentioned: and 
indeed many such were required, by the great number of controversies* 
The worshippers of the pagan gods and images, were vigorously assailed 
by Theodorety in his book De curandU Gracorum afectionibus, which dis- 
plays much genius and erudition ; by OrientiuSy in his Commonitorium ; and 
by EvagriuSy in his Dispuiation between Zachaeus and Apollofuu8,{\2) 
To these may be added FhUip of Side, and PhUostorgius ; of whom the 
former wrote against JuJiatiy and the latter against PorpAyry.( 14) The 
Jews were confuted by Banl^ of Seleucia ;(15) by Crregentiusy in his Dispvu 
tation wUh Herbanus ; and by EvagriuSj in his Dialogue hetioeen Theophu 
lus and a Jew, Against all the heretics, something was attempted by Vo» 
canhu, an African ; by Stfagrius^ in his tract de Fide ; by Gennadius of 
Marseilles ; and, best of all, by Theodoretj{16) in his work de Fahulis Ha* 
redcoruM. Those who attacked only individual sects are here omitted. 

§ 8. Those who contended against the Christian sectaries, followed the 
rules of the ancient sophists, and strangely, also the practice of the Ro- 
man courts, rather than the examples and instructions of Christ and his 
apostles. In the Roman courts, very difficult and doubtful points were 
decided according to the opinions of certain ancient jurists. If these 
happened to disagree, that opinion was preferred which was maintained 
by the greatest number, or by the jurists of most learning and reputa- 
tion.(17) It was very prejudicial to the interests of truth, that this usago 
of the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in the controversies of Chris, 
tians on subjects of religion, and followed in the deliberations of the coun- 
cils of this century. For by it, that was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
firmed, which had been judged true and certain by the majority or by the 
most learned and distinguished of the doctors of former times. This ap. 
pears from nearly all the Acts of Councils now extant. The other faults 
of the theological disputants, may be easily inferred from what has now 
been stated. 

§ 9. This imitation of the Roman courts in religious discussions, stim- 
ulated very much the base audacity of those, who did not blush to palm 

(13) Gennadnu Massiliens. de Scriptori- and a disciple of jS>/. Martin. His AUer- 

hoB Ecclesiast., cap. 22, p. 14, ed. Fabric, catio Simonis Jxtdaei et TheophUi CkrisH- 

[The work is lost ; but from the account of ani^ is found in MarUne*s Anecdota ; and 

Gennadius f it was no System of Theology, his ConsuUationetf sen Deliberaiiones Za^ 

— Tr.l chaei Ckrittiani et Apollonii Pkilosopki, w 

(IS) For an account of Orientius and in the Spicilegium of ITArehery, torn. z.~ 

Evgrnu, see the Histoire litteraire de la Schl."] 

France, tonn. ii., p. 121 and 252. {OH- (14) [Neither ofthe works here mentioned 

entiuMt called also Onmtius and Oretius, is extant. — Tr.} 

was bishop of Aux in France, perhaps also (15) [For some account of this Basils and 

of Tarragona in Spain. His Commonitori" of his writings, see note (28), p. 332, above. 

Km, which is written in heroic verse, was — TV.] 

poblisbed, Book I., by Martin Delrio, Ant- ( IG) [An account of Theodoret, and of his 

werp, 1600, and Book II., by Edm. Mar- writings, is given in note (22), p. 330, above. 

tene, in his Nova Collectio operum ecciesi- — TV. J 

Mt Vet., Paris, 1700.— This EvapriuM is (17) See Codex Theodoeianus, lib. i., til. 

not the noted Evagriua SchoUuticus of iv., de responsis prudentum, p. 32, ed. Hit* 

Um sixth century, bat was a French prieat, tci . 

Vol. I. — AX 
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their own spurious productions on the great men of former times, and even 
on Christ liimself^ and his apostles ; so that they might be aUe, in the 
councils and in their books, to oppose names against names and authori- 
ties against authorities. The whole Christian church in this century was 
overwhelfned with these disgraceful fictions. And this, it is said, occa- 
flioned the Roman pontiff CrelasiuSf to assemble at Rome a convention of 
bishops from the whole western empire, and after examining the books 
which were professedly the works of persons of the highest authority, to 
draw up that famous decree, by which so many apocryphal books are 
stripped of their false reputation. That something of this kind was ac- 
iuaily done, cannot well be denied ; but men of superior learning main- 
tain, that this pretended Decree of Gelasius is of no better authority than 
those books which it condemns ; that is, they believe that it was not the 
production of Gelanus, but of some one who abused his name.(18) 

§ 10. Among those who treated on the subject of morals, EucheruUf 
Sahian, and Inlus stand conspicuous. The epistle of Eucherius espe- 
cially, an Contempt of the World and Secular Philosophy^ will recommend 
itself to every good man, both by its style and its matter. The short 
pieces of Mark the hermit, breathe a spirit of piety ; but do not give pleas- 
ure by either the selectness of the matter, the justness of the arrangement, 
or the solidity of the reasoning. FasHdius composed various tracts con- 
cerning mond duties and virtues, which are all lost, [except his tract on a 
Christian Life and Widowhood^ addressed to a pious widow ; which is pre« 
served among the works of Augwtine, tom. ix. — TV.] The production? 
of Diadochus, Prosper, and Severianus in this department, are interesting, 
with a few exceptions, for the truth and terseness of the thoughts ; but 
thev will afibrd little satisfaction to one fond of solid argumentation and 
weU-digcsted composition. Indeed, it was a fault common to nearly all 
the moral writers of those times, that they had no idea of a regular dis- 
tribution of their subject into parts, nor of a recurrence to first principles. 

§ 11. But the candid might put up with this fault, and ascrib^ it to the 
infelicity of the times, did they not see other injuries done to the cause of 
piety by inconsiderate men. In the first place, the Mystics as they are 
called, who pretended to be more perfect than other Christians, drew many 
every where among the weak and thoughtless, and especially in the east- 
em provinces, who were allured by the appearance of their extraordinary 
and self-denying piety, to become of their party. And it is incredible, 
what rigorous and severe laws they imposed on themselves, in order to 
appease God and deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage of this mortal 
body. To live among wild beasts, — nay, in the manner of these beasts ; 
to roam about like madmen, in desert places, and without garments ; to 
feed their emaciated bodies with hay ana grass ; to shun the converse and 
even the sight of men ; to stand motionless in certain places, for many 

(18) Jo. Pearson^ Vindiciao I^atianae, some books, which were not in being, in the 

pt. i., c. Vf.t p. 189, 6u. Wm. Cavty His- Bge o( GeUuiiu. And it contams some sen- 

toria Litter. Scriptor. Ecclosiast., p. 260. tinnents and arguments which saTour of a la- 

Urb. Godofr. Siberua, Praef. ad Encniridion ter age. — It may be found in perhaps all the 

Sexii^ p. 79, and others. [This decree is larger Collections of Councils ; in Binmutf 

ascribed, by most of the MSS. to Gelatitu vol. ii.,^ in Lahhi^ vol. iv., in Harduin, toI. 

I., but l^ some to Danuuus, and by others ii., in Jfaiwi, Supplem., vol. i., also in the 

to HornUtdoM. It is not quoted by any CorpuM Juris Cammsct, Decret. GnUian. pc. 

writer before the 9th century. It mentions i., distinct z?., cap. iii.— TV.] 
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jears, exposed to the weather y to shut themselves up iu confined cabins^ 
till life ended ; — this was accounted piety ; this, the true method of elicit- 
ing the [spark of] Deity from the secret recesses of the soul.(19) The 
greater part of these people were influenced, not so much by aiguments 
and assignable reasons, as by cither a natural propensity to melancholy 
and austerity, or by the example and opinions of others. For there are 
diseases of the mind as well as of the body, which can spread like a pes- 
tilence. Yet there were some who gave systematic precepts for this 
austere mode of living ; for instance, among the Latins, JuHanus Pome' 
rhu, in his three Books de vita contemplativa ; and anx)ng the Syrians, 
many ; whose names it would bo needless to mention. 

§ 12. Among these examples of religious fatuity, none acquired greater 
veneration and applause, than those who were called Pillar- Saints (Sancti 
Columnares)^ or in Greek, StyUtae ; persons of a singular spirit and genius 
who stood motionless on the tops of lofly columns during many years, 
and to the end of life, to the great astonishment of the ignorant multitude. 
The author of this institution in the present century, was Simeon of Sisan, 
a Syrian ; who was first a shepherd, and then a monk ; and who, in order 
to be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven years in the most uncomfortable 
manner, on the tops of five different pillars, of six, twelve, twenty-two, 
thirty-six, and forty ,cubits elevation ; and in this way, procured for him- 
self immense fame and veneration. (20) His example was afterwards fol- 

(19) See Motchus, Pratum spirituale ; a diy cave. After five days, the repenting 

PalUdius^ Hist. Lausiaca ; Sulpiliu* Set* monks sought him out, drew him forth from 

cnuy Dial, i., and others. the cavern, and restored him to their fellow- 

',20) See the Acta Sanctor. foi the month ship. But not long after, he retired to a lit- 

of January, torn, i., p. 261, dec, where (p. tie cell, at the foot of a mountain near An- 

S77) the very reason I have mentioned for tioch, and there immured himself three vears. 

his living in this manner is expressly stated. During this period, havinff caused his den to 

Tkeodortt also indicates the same, by saying be stopped up with earth,Tke remained buried 

that Simeon desired gradually to increase for 40 days, without eating or drinking ; and 

the altitude of his pillar, that he might get when disinterred was found nearly dead, 

nearer to heaven. TUUmontf Memoires So pleased was he with this experiment, that 

pour scrvir a THistoire de I'Eglisc, torn, xv., he afterwards kept such a fast annually, as 

p. 347, ed. Paris. The Acta S. Simeonis long as he lived. He next removed to the 

St^lUaef are most fully related, in Sleph. top of the mountain, where he chained him- 

Euod. Asseman^s Acta Martyrum Oriental, self to a rock for several years. His fame 

et Occidental., vol. ii., p. 227, Rome, 1748, had now become very great ; and crowds of 

fol. — [This Simeotif we are told, was bom admirins visiters of all ranks and characters 

at Sisan in Syria, about A.D. 390. At the thronged around him. He instructed them, 

age of 13, while tending his fathcr*s sheep, healed their diseases, and converted heretics, 

h« heard a public exposition of Luke vi.,21, pagans, and Jews, in great numbers. In- 

S6, (*' Blessed are ye that weep now, <fc. commoded by the pressure of the crowd, he 

But wo unto you that laugh now^ <^c-'')» erected a pillar on which he might stand ; 

which determined him to become a monk, elevated, at first, six cubits ; then, 12, 22, 

Havinff therefore passed a novitiate of two 36, and at last 40 cubits. The top of the 

years, ne removed to a monastery near An- pillar was three feet in diameter, and sur- 

tioch, where be lived 10 years. Here his rounded with a balustrade. Here he stood, 

abstinence and his voluntary mortifications day and night, and in all weathers. Throuffb 

were so excessive, as to draw on him cen- the night, and till 9 A.M., he was constanUy 

ture fit>m the other monks. He once swath- in prayer, often spreading forth his hands, 

cd himself from his loins to his neck, with a ana bowing so low that his forehead touched 

riffid well-rope of palm, during 10 days ; his toes. A by-stander once attempted to 

UBich caused his whole body to fester and . count the number of these successive pros* 

discharge blood. Being expelled the mon- trations ; and he counted till they amounted 

astery for such austerities, ho retired to the to 1244. At 9 o*clock A.M. he began to 

tdjacent monntain, and let himself down into addrese the admiring crowd below, to bear 
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lowed, though not fully equalled, by many persons in Syria and Palestine, 
who were led to it either by their ignorance of true religion or by their 
love of&jne ; and this stupid form of religion continued in the Blast, quite 
down to the 12th century, when at length it was entirely abolished.(21) 
The Latins had wisdom enough not to copy after the Syrians and Orient- 
als in this matter. And when one Wulfilaicus built himself such a pillar 
in the German territory of Treves, and wished to live upon it in the naan- 
ner of Simeon^ the neighbouring bishops pulled down the pillar, and forbid 
the man from pursuing his object. (22) 

§ 13. Those who undertook to give religious instruction to the leas 
advanced Christians, were at more pains to inculcate and recommend the 
external signs of religion and exercises of the body, than to promote that 
real holiness which has its seat in the soul. And in this, many went so 
fiur, that they enjoined an extreme of austere virtue little short of the 
senseless piety of the Mystics, According to the sentiments of Salvian 
and others, no one can become truly and perfectly holy, unless he aban- 
dons altogether his property and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
all hilarity from his mind, and subjects his body to a variety of mortifica- 
tions and painful sensations. As there were few who could bear the se- 
verity of these rules, veneration for the senseless or fanatical persons, the 
pious fools, to whose temperament these niles were adapted, advanced as- 
tonishingly, and saints sprung up like mushrooms. 

6 14. Some few dared to strike at the root of the growing superstition, 
and to recall men from vain and fictitious piety to that which is genuine. 
But these were soon bidden to hold their peace, by others who were more 
numerous, in higher reputation, and possessed of greater influence. (23) 
An example we have in Vigilantius, a presbyter of Gallic extract but 
resident in Spain, a learned and eloquent man. After a journey to Pales- 
tine and Egypt, returning home near the beginning of this century, he 
issued several tracts, in which he taught and inculcated many things con- 
trary to the opinions of the age. Among other things, he denied that the 

and answer their questions, to send messa- ally enclosed with chapels and monasteries , 

ges and write letters, <Stc., for he took con- for some ages. Simeon was so averse from 

cem in the welfare of all the churches, and women, that he never allowed one to come 

corresponded with bishops and even with within the sacred precincts of his pillar, 

emperors. Towards evening he suspended Even his own mother was debarred this priv- 

his intercourse with this world, and betook ilege till after her death, when her corpse 

himself again to converse with Grod, till the was brought to him ; and he now restored 

following day. He generally ate but once her to life, for a short time, that she might 

a week ; never slept; wore a long sheepskin see him and converse with him a little be- 

robei and a cap of the same. His beara was fore she ascended to heaven. — Such is the 

very long ; and his frame extremely emaci- story, gravely told us by the greatest writers 

ated. In this manner, he is reported to have of that age ; and as gravely repeated, in 

spent 37 years ; and at last, in his 69th year, modem times, by the Catholic historians.— 

to have expired unobserved, in a praying at- Tr.l 

titude, in which no one ventured to disturb (21) See Urh. Godofr. Siber^ Diss, de 

him till after three days ; when Antorty^ his Sanctis Columnaribus, Lips., 4to, and Car- 

disciple and biographer, mounting the pillar, ol. MajeU^ Diss, de Stylitis ; in Asseman*a 

found that his spirit was departed, and his Acta Martyr. Orient, et Occident., tom. ii., 

holy body was emitting a delightful odour, p. 246, where there is a copperplate of Sim- 
His remains were borne, in great pomp, to ' een^a pillar. 

Antioch, in order to be the safeguard of (22) Gregory Turonensis^ Hiatoria Frsn- 

that nnvvalled town : and innumer&le mir- cor., lib. viii., c xv., p. 387, 6lc. 

•cles were performed at bis shrine. His pil- ^2^ • Augustine himself complains of thii, 

Ik also was lo venerated, that it was liter- in his noted epistle czix. ad Januarium. 
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toniLs and the bones of the martyrs were worthy of any religious wor* 
ship, and therefore censured pilgrimages to places accounted sacred : he 
ridiculed the miracles reported as occurring in the temples consecrated to 
martyrs, and ccmdemned the practice of keeping vigils in these temples : 
he said, that the custom of burning wax candles in the daytime at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs, was unwisely borrowed by Christians firom the 
ancient superstition* of the pagans :. he maintained, that prayers addressed 
to departed saints, were fruitless : he treated with contempt the [prevail- 
ing] fasts, the celibacy of the clergy, and the monastic life : and he main, 
tained, that neither those who distributed all their goods among the poor 
and lived in voluntary poverty, nor those who sent portions of their prop- 
erty to Jerusalem, performed an act pleasing and acceptable to God. To 
some of the Gallic and Spanish bishops these sentiments were not offen- 
sive. But Jeromty the most renowned monk of that age, attacked this 
bold religious reformer with so much acrimony, that he readily saw he 
must be silent, if he would have his life in safety. This effort therefore 
to check the reigning superstition, was crushed in its commencement. (24) 
The good man's name still remains in the catalogues of heretics, admitted 
by such as follow the decisions of antiquity rather than their own judg- 
ment or the decisions of the holy scriptures. 

§ 15. The contests, moved in Egypt near the close of the preceding 
century respecting Origen, were in this century prosecuted at the court 
of Constantinople with little of either prudence or decency. Some monks 
of Ni|ria, being banished from Egypt on account of Origen, took refuge 
at Constantinople ; and were treated by John Chrysostom, the bishop of 
that city, with candour and kindness. As soon as this was known bv 
Theophilus of Alexandria, he began to plot against Chrysostom ; and seno- 
ing the renowned Eptpharuus with several other bishops to Constantino- 
pie, he endeavoured to deprive that most eloquent prelate of his office. 
The time was a favourable one for his purpose ; for Chrysostom, by the 
strictness of his discipline and by the severity with which he lashed 
the vices of the times, and particularly those of some Icuiies of the court, 
had incurred the most violent resentment of many, and especially of Eu* 
doxia, the wife of Arcadius the emperor. Eudoxia therefore, being en- 
raged, invited Theophilus and the Eg3rptian bishops to come to Constanti- 
nople, to assemble a council, and inquire into the religious sentiments, 
the morals, and the official conduct of Chrysostom, This council, which 
was held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in the year 403, and had Theophilus 
for its president, declared Chrysostom unworthy of the episcopal office, 
and decreed his banishment, assigning, among other causes, his too great 
partiality for Origen and the followers of Origen. The people of Con- 
stantinople, who were exceedingly attached to their bishop, became tu. 
multuous, and impeded the execution of this unjust sentence. But the 
tumult subsiding, the same judges the next year, A.D. 404, in order to 

(24) Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire historique, ought to be erased from the list of heretiet. 

Article Vigiiantiut. Jean Barbeyrac^ de la appears highly probable, from a candid ei- 

Morale des Peres, p. 252. Gerk. Joh. Vos- amination of the whole subject. See C. W. 

«ntf, Theses Historico-Theologicap, p. 170. F. WaUh, Historie der Ketiereyen, vol. iii., 

Histoire litteraire de la France, tome ii., p. p. 673-704, and VogeTa Disputation befoiv 

67, &c. [That Vigilantius was an honest br. Walch^ Gottingen, 1766, de Vigilanlio 

tnd correct theolo^mii, and that his iiam# hcretieo orthodoxo.— 7H1 
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gratify their own enmity and that of Eudoxia^ renewed their sentence 
under another pretext ; and Chrysostom^ surrendering himself to his ene- 
miesy went into hanishment at Cucusus^ a city of CiHcia ; where he died 
three years after.(25) His departure was followed by a great insurrec 
tiim of the Johanmsts^ (for so his partisans were called), which the edicts 
of Hanariua with difficulty suppressed.(26) That the proceedings agairst 
Chysosibm were most unjust, no one doubts ; yet it was a &mt in him, 
that he determined to avail himself of the elevation decreed to the bishops 
of his see by the council of Constantinople, and to assume the prero^ 
tives of 9i judge in the contest between TheophHus and the monks ; which 
ereatly exasperated the Alexandrine prelate. The monks of Nitria, hav- 
mg lost their patron, sought a reconciliation with Theophilus : but the 
Ofigenist party still continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, and Jerusalem became the centre and rendezvous of 
the 8ect.(27) 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CERKMONIES AND RITES. 

4 1. Rites greatly augmented. — 4 2. General Description of them. — ^ 3. Love-feasts. 

Penitence. 

§ 1. To recount all the regulations made in this century respecting the 
mode of worship and religious rites and institutions, would require a vol- 
ume of considerable size. The curious in these matters are referred to 
the Acts of the Councils, and to the works of the principal writers of those 
times. There were some however among these writers, who were not so 
corrupted by the bad examples of their age, but that they could ingenuous- 
ly acknowledge true piety to be oppressed by such an enormous maas 
of ceremonies. This evil originated in part from the degeneracy and in- 
dolence of the teachers, in part from the calamities of the times which 
were unfavourable to mental cultivation, and in part from the innate de- 
pravity of man, which disposes him more readily to offer to Grod the ser- 
vice of his limbs and his eyes, than of his heart. 

§ 2. Public worship ever3rwhere assumed a form more calculated for 
show and for the gratification of the eye. Various ornaments were added 
to the sacerdotal ^rments, in order to increase the veneration of the peo- 
ple for the clerical order. The new forms of hymns, prayers, and public 
fasts, are not easily enumerated. In Gaul particularly, were instituted 

(25) See the authors mentioned in the (26) See his three Laws, with the notes 

prectMimffcentary; to whom add the writers of Gothofredj in the Codex Huoiosiamu^ 

on the Life of Chrysostom, viz., TUlenumi, torn, v., p. 83, 113, &c. 
Hermanty and others : and Noayeaa Die- (27) See Cyrilli Vita Sahae^ in CottUer^ 

tionnaire historique et crit., tome i., 79, 80. Monuments licles. Gnecn. torn, ii., p. 274. 

[See also note (17), p. 241, above; and /<m. i$tm. ^«««ffum, Diblioth. Oriental. Vat* 

Soeraieg, Hist. Eccles., I. vi., c. 9-19. So- icana, tom. ii., p. 81, dec. 
tomen, H. E , Ub. viu., c. 13-22.— TV.] 
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the RogatumSf or public fasts and supplications^ which precede the festa] 
day of ChrisVs ascen8ion.(l) In some places it was appointed, that the 
praises of God should be sung perpetually, day and night, the singers sue. 
ceeding each other without interruption ;(2) as if the Suprenie Being took 
pleasure in clangour and noise, and in the flatteries of men. The magnif- 
icence of the temples had no bounds. (3) Splendid images were placed in 
them ; and among these, afler the ISestorian contests, the image of the 
virgin Mary holding her infant in her arms, occupied the most conspicu. 
ous place. Altars and repositori^ for relics, made of solid silver if possi- 
ble, were procured in va^ipus places ; from which may easily be conjec- 
tured, what must have been the splendour and the expense of the other 
sacred utensils. 

§ 8. On the contrary, the Agapae or Love-feasts were abc^shed ; be- 
cause, as piety diminished gradually and continually, these feasts gave to 
many persons occasions for sin.(4) Among the Latins, grievous offend- 
ers, who before had to confess their sins in public, were relieved from this 
unpleasant duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty to confess their 
crimes privately to a priest selected for that purpose. In this way the 
ancient discipline, the sole barrier against shameful and indecent conduct, 
was removed ; and the actions of men were subjected to the scrutiny of 
the clergy, which was greatly for their interest.(5) 

(1) See Sidonius ApolUnaris, Epist., lib. terrupted, by day or by night, one class of 
T., epist. 16, and lib. ti., epist. 1. Martene, the brethren succeeding another continually. 
Thesaurus Anecdotor., torn, v., p. 47. [The This order obtained afterwards tlie name of 
three days immediately preceding Ascension Studitea^ from a rich Roman counsellor of 
Day, that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- the name of ShidiuSt who went to Constan- 
day, it is said, were first observed as days of tinoplp, and erected a cloister appropriately 
public fasting, with solemn processions and for this order. — Schl.'] 

supplications, by order of Claudius Mamer- (3) See an example, in Zachariaa of Mity- 

tU9t bp. of Vienne, in the year 469, upon lene, de Opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. 

occasion of a succession of temporal calam- (4) [The abolition of the Love-feasts was 

ities befalling that city. From that diocese, in part effected in the fourth century. 'Vho 

the custom of keeping annually this three council of Laodicea (Canon 28), first ordain- 

days* fast spread over Gaul, llie Spanish ed, that they should no longer be held in the 

churches adopted it in the following century ; churches. A similar decree was passed in 

but they selected for it the Thursday, Friday, the year 397, by the third council of Car- 

and Saturday next after Whitsunday. In thage. Canon 20, [30]. Yet the custom 

Italy, it was not adopted till the close of the was too firmly established, to be at once 

eighth or beginning of the ninth century, rooted out. Hence we find that in the timet 

when Leo III. ordained its universal observ- of Jniguatine^ Love-feasts were still kept 

ance, as the appropriate means for securing in the churches. {Augustine^ contra Faus- 

the blessing of heaven on sinful men. The turn, 1. xx., c. 20, 21. Confess., I. vi., c. 8, 

three days are called Rogation Days, and and Epist. Ixiv.) Yet he there informs us, 

the week Rogation Week, and the Sunday that ail kinds of feasting had been excluded 

preceding l2o^a/um Sunday ^ from the Roga- from the church of An£ro*e, In the Gallic 

ticna or LitanieM chanted m the processions churches, Love-feasts were prohibited by 

on these days. See Adr. Baillet^ Vies des the council of Orleans, A.D. 641 ; and, as 

Saints et PHistoire des Festes, torn, iv., p. here and there some relics of them appear in 

92. dec— Tr.] the 7th century, the council in TnUlo [A.D. 

(2) Gervais, Histoire de Sugcr, tome i , 692, Can. 74J was induced to confirm the 
p. 23. [This custom probably originated in canon of the Laodicean council, by annexing 
the East. There, in the beginning of the the penalty of excommunication. — Schl.'] 
fifth century, one Alexander^ under the au- (5) [That the strictness of the ancient dis- 
•pices of GennadiuSf the patriarch of Con- cipline was greatly relaxed, admits no quet- 
stantinople, established the Order of Aeoe- tion. But that all public testimony against 
metae (oKoifi^rot) or the Sleepiest, who so particular ofienden, all public penances, and 
regulated thieir wonhip that it was nerer in- poblie cenaiuet, were comm ited for prhait 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY 0> RELIGIOUS SCHISMS AND HERESIES. 

# I, %, 3. Old Heresies remaining. The Donatists. — ^ 4. State of the Arians. — ^ 5. Ori- 
gin of the Nestorian Sect.^ 6, 7. The Occasion of it. — ^ 8. The Conncil of Ephesos. 
— ^ 9. Opinion respecting this Controversy. — ^ 10. Progress of Nestorianism after thk 
Council.—^ 11, 12. Its Propagator, Barsumas.— ^ 13. Eutychian Sect. — ^ 14. The 
Council called ConventuM Lahronum. — ^ 15. Council of Chalcedon. — ^ 16. Subsequent 
Contests. — ^ 17. In Syria and Armenia. — ^ 18. Troubles occaaioned by Peter the Fuller. 
Theopaschites. — ^ 19. The Henoticon of Zeno — ^ 20. produces new Contests among 
the Eutychians,— ^ 21. and among the Defenders of the Council of Chalcedon. — ^ 23. 
The Doctrines of Eutyches and the Monophysites. — ^ 23. The Pelagian C(MitroTersy. — 
4 24. Its Progress.— 4 25. The Predestinarians.— ^ 26. The Semipelagians.— ^ 27. 
Various Controversies concerning Grace. 

§ 1. Some of the earlier sects, acquiring new vigour, dared to disquiet 
the church. I will pass in silence those inauspicious names of former 
days, the Novatians, the MarciomUSf and ManichaeanSf notwithstanding a 
numerous progeny of them appeared here and there ; and will confine my 
remarks to those two pests of tlie preceding century, the DonatUts and 
the Arians. 

The Donatists had hitherto been prosperous. But near the commence- 
ment of this century, the Catholic bishops of Africa, led on principally by 
St, Augustine of Hippo, put forth all their energies to crush and destroy 

confession before priests, and for private rescind the practice so contrary to the apos- 

penances, (as Dr. Mosheim seems to inli- tolic rule, which I learn has been lately fol- 

mate), is contrary to the voice of histor)'. lowed by some. Let not written statements 

All public offenders, and all such as were concerning the nature of the particular sins, 

vroved guilty of gross crimes, were still lia- be any longer rehearsed in public ; since it 

ble to public censures. But the ancient is sufficient to disclose the accusations of 

practice of voluntary confession before the the conscience to the priests, by a private 

church, of private offences and secret sins, confession. For although that abundance 

had for some time gone into desuetude. In- of faith may seem commendable, which, from 

stead of such confessions before the church, reverence of God, does not hesitate to take 

in most places both of the East and the shame before men ; yet as the sins of all 

West, these voluntary confessions were arc not of such a nature that the penitents 

made only to a priest, in private ; and he have no fear to publish them, let this cen- 

directed the persons to such a course as he surable practice be abolished ; lest many 

deemed proper. In some churches however should be kept back from doing penance, 

in Campania and the vicinity, the practice because they are either ashamed or afraid to 

was, for the priests to write down these vol- disclose their deeds before their enemies, by 

nntaiy disclosures, and if the persons were whom they may be troubled with processes 

directed to do penance, their confessions of law. For that confession is sufficient, 

were also read in public. It was to correct which is made first to God, and then also to 

this public disclosure of voluntary confcs- the priest, whoso business it is to pray over 

aions, that Leo I., in the year 460, wrote the the sins of the penitent. For then, more 

Epistle 'o the bishops of Campania, Pice- persons can be induced to do penance, if 

num, and Samnium, to which Dr. Mosheim the [private] r(7fMrioiM7ir«« of the confessing 

refers. See his works, Epist. 130, or in person is not published in the ears of the 

some editions, £p. 80 It is cited also in people." — See also Bower*s Lives of the 

BfiToniuSy Annates, Ann. 459, sub. finem. ropes, Leo I., vol. ii., p. 124, dec, ed 

The following is a literal translation : ** We Lond., 1750.— Tr.J 
abo decide, that it is every way proper to 
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thb aecl ; which was not only very troublesome to the church, but through 
the CireumeelUonet who were its soldiers, pernicious also to the common* 
wealth. Accordingly, in the year 404, the council of Carthage sent dep- 
uties to the emperor Honoriiu, petitioning that the imperial laws against 
heretics might be extended to embrace explicitly the Donaliats, who de- 
nied that they were heretics ; and also that the fujT of the Circttmceliione* 
might be restraincd.(l) The emperor therefore, nrst imposed a fine upon 
all DonaiUU who should refuse to return to the church, and ordered their 
bishops and teachers to be bauiahcd.(2} The following year, additional 
and more severe laws were enacted against the Donalists ; which were 
usually called (edicta unitatis) Acta of Uniformity. {2) And as the magis- 
trates were perhaps somewhat remiss in executing these laws, the council 
of Carthagf in the year 407 sent a new deputation to the emperor, by 
which they requested and obtained the appointment of special executors 
of these Acts of Unirormity.(4) 

^ 2. The weakened party recovered some strength and courage in the 
year 408, when Stilieko was put to death by order of Honorius ;(5) and 
Btill more in the year 409, when Hoiioriiu issued a law that no one should 
be compelled in matters of religion.(6) But the council of Carthage in 
the year 410 again sent a deputation to the emperor, and obtained a re- 
peal of this law,(T] and likewise the appoiatment of MarcelUntu, a tribune 
nnd notary [or imperial secretary], to visit Africa in the year 411, with 
full power to bring this long and pernicious controversy to a conclusion. 
Accordingly MarcelHnui, about the feast of Easter A.D. 411, in that sol- 
omn trial which is called a conference, formally examined the cause, and 
after a three days' hearing of the parties, gave sentence in favour of the 
Caiholics.{B) Before this court, two hundred and eighty-six Catholic bish- 

(I) [The documcnu of thin Innnaclion and TilUmimt suppoee the berore-inention- 

nuj be found in Jfiiut'. Collcctio Cnnclliot. ed laws. (1. 39, de haerct., and 1. 3, at 

■mpliu.. torn, iii, p. 1 1 57, and in WarJuiii'j Bapl. iterand ), wcro included among ihom. 

Coileetion, torn, i., in Cod. ecclea. Arrican., — SrAf.] 

Cm. 93, &c., p. 915, &c., and in Da Pitt, (4) [Thedacumentt are found in Dv J^h ; 

Monunicnt. lel. ad Donatint. hiator. pfiti- and tho lawi in the Codei Theodoi., I. 41 

twnt., p. 216. Compare also Augiulint, and 43, de haerel.— ScU.] 

Ep, 83, and among the modems. Dr. Walch, (5) [Sea AugutHm, Ep. 97, ^ 2, &.C.. 

Hiatorie der KeUeieycD, vol, iv., p. 192, Ep. 100, * S, Ep. lOS, ^ C.—Scld ] 

A^.—ScU.-] (6) [Thia law ii in the Codex Theodo*., 

(3) [ETCnbcfoie the arrital of the depQ- 1. SO.do haciel.,and ini>iiPiii, Monument, 

tiea from the council, the emperor had de- p. Zii.^Schi,] 

totmincd vigorously 1o peraecuto the Dona- (7) [See JVtini, Hiitoii* Donatistor., p. 

tiata, and to compel them lo a nnion with S33.— ScU.] 

ibtit opposera ; and bad iaaued a law. hy (8J See Fran. Batdunn, {who wai a law- 

which UN refractoiT bithops and cleii^ yer), HiatoiiaCollationia Carthag., gubjoined 

veie to be banished, and the laity to be lo Opialui Milantataa, ed. Da Pin. p. 337. 

fined. Tha character of this law may be Tliia meeting called by MarctUinui, ii im- 

leuned from Avgvtlint, Epist. 1 65. f 35, properly denominated a eonferetue or a free 

&c., and Epist. 88. i 7. 'fhe Ian itself ia discussion ; for the Donatiala and Calholice 

probably lost. The edict which was issued did not enter into a discussion, and each party 

■ftn tbe petition a( the council, is in the endeavour to vanquish the other by srgu- 

Codei Tbsodos. de baerel., 1. 38.— SciU.l meala. It waa truly and properly a Ugai 

(9) ^Thrao Edielt of Unifarmiti/aie men- trial; in which MarceUiioa, as the iodge of 

tiooed in the Codex Theodoi., 1 2. de re- this ecclesiastical cause appointed by (he 

IjffiODe ; and in the Decree of the council of emperor, after a three days' beating of the 

C&nhua A.D. 407, in Cod. ecclss. African., paities, pranounced sentence (utbonUlively. 

Cu. 99, and by 2}h Pin, p. HO. GmliafrU It *ppean tbenfore, lital do one at (hat tint 
Vot. I.— Y T 
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ops and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist bishops were assembled* 
The vanquished Donatists appealed indeed to the emperor ; but it was in 
vain. The principal actor in all these scenes was the celebrated AugtU" 
tine ; who by his writings, his counsels, and his admonitions, controlled 
nearly the whole African church and the leading men of the country.(9) 

§ 3. By the Conference at Carthage, the Donutist party lost a lajrge 
part of its strength ; nor could it ever recover from the shock, notwim- 
standing the revolutions in the country. Through fear of punishment, 
very many submitted to the will of the emperor, and returned to the church. 
On the contumacious the severest penalties were inflicted, such as fines, 
banishment, confiscation of goods, and even death upon the more obstinate 
and seditious. (10) Some escaped these penalties by flight, others by con- 
cealing themselves, and some by a volimtary death; for the Donatists 
were much inclined to practise self-immolation. The CircwAicellUmc* es- 
caped by violence and arms, travelling up and down the province, and every 
where venting their rage. To the Donatists their former liberties and re- 
pose were indeed restored by the Vandals, who under Genseric their king 
invaded Africa in the year 427, and wrested this province from the Ro- 
mans. But the edicts of the emperors had inflicted such a wound on the 
sect, that though it revived and grew a little under the Vandals, it could 
never recover the amplitude and strength it formerly possessed.(ll) 

§ 4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by the imperial edicts, took 
refuge among tliose barbarous nations who gradually overturned the Ro- 
man empire in the West, and found among the Groths, Hcruli, Suevi, Van- 
dals, and Burgundians, a fixed residence and a quiet retreat. Being now 
safe, they treated the Catholics with the same violence, which the Catho- 
lics had employed against them and other heretics, and had no hesitation 

once thought of any mpreme judge in the the side of those who would pursue mild 

church appointed by Christ. And the bish- measures ; for he himself made representa- 

ops of Africa in this case made their appli- tions to the imperial court against punishing 

cation solely to the emperor. — [For an ac- the Donatists with death. Yet these repre- 

count of this Conference^ the reader may sentations are founded, not on correct Tiews 

consult with advautage Dr. WalcK'a Histo- respecting toleration, but on the current 

rie der Ketzercyen, vol. iv., p. 198, <&c. principle that it is unseemly for Christians 

As to the bources of knowledge concerning to bear a part in the execution of criminals, 

it, see the Gesta Collationis Carthagine ha- — Schl.] 

bitae, published in Du Pin's Monument, vet. (10) [By virtue of the law, (Codex Thco- 
ad hist. Donatist., p. 225, &c., and in Har- dos. de haereticis, 1. 52), all Donatists with- 
duin's (>ol1ectio Conctl., torn, i., p. 1043, out distinction, and even their wives, if they 
6lc. ; also Augustivc, Drevicul. Collationis would not unite with the orthodox, were to 
cum Donatistis, in his 0pp., torn, ix., p. 371, be fined, according to the wealth of each in- 
dec. — Schl.'\ dividual. Such as would not be reclaimed 
(9) [His writings against the Donatists fill by this means, were to forfeit all their goods ; 
the whole ninth volume of his works, ac- and such as protected them, were liable to 
cordini^ to the Amsterdam impression of the the same penalties. Ser^'ants and country 
Benedictine edition. His recommendations tenants were to undergo corporeal punish- 
in the Donatist contest were not always the ments by their masters and lords, or on the 
best In his Epistles to Vinccntius and to other hand suffer the same pecuniary mulcts. 
Boniface^ he speaks in such a manner about The bishops and all the clergy were to be 
punishing heretics, that he must be regarded banished to different places, yet always be- 
as the man whose writings afforded most yond the province of Africa ; and all Dona- 
•upport to that spirit of persecution, which tist churches were transferred to the oppo* 
laid waste the church in alter ages more than site party. — Schl.'\ 
in his times. In the contest with the Do- (11) [See Wi/«tiiff, Histor. Doo»tJet.. c 
uatists, he seemed often to show himself on Tiii., ^ 9. — iSerA/.] 
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about persecuting the adherents of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
ways. Tlie Vandals, who had established their kingdom in Africa, sur- 
pa^ed all the rest in cruelty and injustice. At first Gerueric their king, 
and then Hutmeric his son, demolished the temples of such Christians as 
maintained the divinity of the Saviour, sent their bishops into exile, muti. 
lated many of the more firm and decided, and tortured them in various 
ways. (12) And they expressly stated, that they were authoria&ed to do so 
by the example of the emperors, who had enacted similar laws against the 
Donatists in Africa, the Arians, and others who dissented from them in 
religion.(ld) During this African persecution, God himself is said to have 
confuted the Arians by a great miracle, causing by his Almighty power 
the persons whose tongues had been cut out by order of the tyrants, to 
speak distinctly notwithstanding, and to proclaim the gbry and the praises 
of Christ, The fact itself no one ccui well deny, for it rests on power, 
ful testimony ; but whether there was anything supernatural in it, may be 
questiQned.(I4) 

(12) See Victor Yitensia, de Persecutione aixl condemned them to labour in the fields. 
Vandalica, libri iii. ; published by Theod. In the year 483, be banished to the deserts 
Rmnarif in connexion with his own Historia a great number of their teachers, together 
Persecutionis Vandal., Paris, 1694, 8vo, with their adherents, on pretence of a Tiola- 
[and reprinted, Venice, 1733.] tion of the royal statutes. In the year 484, 

(13) See the edict of King Hunnerie, in in February, a formal conference of boUi 
Victor Vitcruis^ lib. iv., c. ii., p. 64, where parties was appointed ; when the orthodox 
much is said on this subject. handed in a long confession of their faith, 

(14) See Ruiruartj Historia Persecut. but without gaining a hearing from the Van- 
VaDdal., pt. ii., c. 7, p. 482, dec., and the dal patriarch CyrUa. After this^ Hunnerie 
recent ana acute discussions of some Eng- forbid by a severe law all public worship 
lishmen respecting this miracle. Biblio- among the orthodox ; ordered their books to 
theque Britannique, tome iii., pt. ii., p. 339, be burned ; caused the 466 bishops who hsd 
dec., torn, v., pt. i., p. 171, dec. [Dr. Mac- been called to Carthage, to be arrested and 
Uine has here a long note, in review of the banished to different countries ; and endeav- 
discussions respecting this alleged miracle, oured to compel all his subjects to become 
by AbbadiCj Berriman, Chapman^ and Dod- Arians. Many confessors then endured the 
weit, who defend the miracle ; and by an most distressing sutiferings, and a sreat num- 
anonymous writer, Middieton^ and To//, who her of them were cruelly put to death. At 
controvert it. The discussion turned on Typasus in Mauritania, most of the inhabi- 
four points, (I) the credibility of the testi- tantsfled to Spain, because Cyri/a dctermin- 
mony : (2) the degree in which the men ed to force upon them an Arian bishop. Such 
were mutilated ; (3) the possibility of speak- as stayed behind refused to accept the bish- 
ing with imperfect, and even with no tongues ; op, and kept up their own separate worship, 
and (4) the probability that God would work Hunnerie therefore caused their tongues 
a miracle todccide such a theological dispute, to be cut out by the roots, and their right 
— SrhJegiVs note is more historical, and hands to be chopped off. They were able, 
though lon^, may be worth inserting entire, notwithstanding, to speak distinctly. Victor 
Hunnerie (he says) in the beginning of his expresses himself with so much assurance 
reign was very indulgent to the orthodox, on this subject, that he says, whoever doubts 
and at the request of the emperor Zcno, al- the fact, need only go to Constantinople, 
lowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, where ho will now meet with a subdeacon 
on condition that the Arian churches in the named Reparatus, who, although his tongue 
Roman empire should be allowed the same was cut out, nevertheless speaks without 
priTiiege. The orthodox did actually choose any effort, clearly, and distinctly, and is on 
EugeniuM for their bishop. ( Victor Viten- that account in high esteem in the court of 
•is, de Persecut. Vandal., lib. ii., cap. 7.) the emperor Zeno, and especially with the 
But by the instigation of the Arian bishops, empress. JEnea* of Gaza, a Platonic phi- 
//ii»it«ric afterwards changed his course. He losopher who then lived at Constantinople, 
forbid any person, in a Vandal dress, attend- and was an eyewitness, (in his Dialogue on 
ing the orthodox worship ; and dismissed the Resurrection, entitled Theophraslus, p 
soeb of the orthodox as were in his service, 61), says be had himself seen these people. 
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§ 5. A new sect, which was the source of lamentable evils to the churctiy 
was produced by ^estarius, a Syrian by birth, and bishop of CoiistaDtiiio- 
ple. He was a pupil of the celebrated Theodorus of Mopsuestia, a man of 
eloquence, and not without learning, but arrogant and indiscreet* Thai 
Christ was truly God, and at the same time truly man, had been placed 
beyond all controversy by the decrees of former councils ; but as to the 
mode and the effects of the union of these two natures in Christy hitherto 
there had been no discussion among Christians, and nothing had been de- 
cided by the councils. The Christian doctors were therefore accustomed 
to express themselves differently respecting this mystery. Some used ex- 
pressions, which seemed to separate the Son of God from the Son of man 
too much, and to make out two persons in Christ, Others seemed to con- 
found the Son of God with the Son of man, and to make both natures in 
Christ coalesce and constitute one compound nature. The Syrian and 
Oriental doctors differed from those of Alexandria and Egypt, from the 
time of the rise of the sect of ApoUinaris, who taught that tne man Christ 
was without a proper human soul, and that the divine nature in Christ 
supplied the place of a rational soul ; whence it followed that the two na- 
tures were commixed. The Syricms therefore, in order to oppose the fol- 
lowers of ApoUinaris, carefully distinguished the man from the God in 
Christ, and used phraseology which might lead to the supposition, that 
they divided the person of Christ into tioo persons. On the contrary, the 
Alexandrians and the E^ptians were accustomed to adopt modes of ex- 
pression, which might be charged with favouring Apollinarism, and which 
seemed to imply a confusion of the two natures. Nestorius being bred in 
the Syrian schools, and extremely anxious for the extermination of all the 
sects and especially that of the ApoUinarists, discoursed of the two natures 
in Christ after the manner of his instructers, and directed his hearers to 
make a distinction between the Son of God and the Son of man, and care- 
fully to discriminate the actions and sensations of the one from those of 
the other. (15) 

and had heard them, to his amazement^ de officio pracfecti praetorio Africae), says : 
speak distinctly ; that he would not trust ^ We have seen Tencrable men, with their 
his ears, but ascertained the fact by ocular tongues cut out from the roots, lamentably 
proof; that he made them open their mouths, describing their sufferings.'* One most 
and then found that their tongues were cut therefore carry historical skepticism quite 
out at the roots. Procopius testifies, that too far, if he would question the reality of 
many of those whoso tongues had been cut the fact. But whether it be not possible, 
out, were living at Constantinople in his that a man should speak distinctly without 
times, and that they spoke very distinctly, a tongue, and also whether that which took 
The count Marcel linusj who was chancellor place in Africa during this persecution was 
to Justinian^ and compiled his Chronicle a real miracle, or not, are more properly 
from the records of the judicial courts, says : physical than historical questions. — TV.] 
Se vidisse mutum quendam, ita natum, post (15) A History of Nestonamsm was 
abscissam linguam statim locutum, refutassc written in French, by the Jesuit, Lnris Don- 
Arianorum haeresin et de fide Christiana nn, Paris, 1716, 4to. But it is sueb a one 
Teras voces emisisse. JsidonUf in his as might be expected from a person who 
(vhronicle, testifies also to the fact ; as does was obliged to rank Cyril among the saints, 
EvafrriuSf in bis Hist. £k;cles., lib. iv., c. 4. and Nesiorius among the heretics. [A bet- 
See Valenua on these passages; and 8a- ter account is given by C. W. F. Walck, 
gUlarius, de Cruciat. Martyr., p. 396, and in his Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. v., p. 
JoA. And, Schmidt, Diss.de ehnguatis mys- 289, (Sec, to the end of -the volume.] The 
terium Trinitatis praedicantibus ; in his De- ancient writers on both sides are mentioned 
CSS Dissert, hist, theol. No. 7. Even Jus- by J. F. Buddeus, Imgage in Thedogiara, 
timan himfelf, (Codex Justin., lib. i., tit. 37, torn, ii., p. 1084, 6ie. In what manner tiiv 
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§ 6. The occasion for this controversy was given by AntuiasuUf a 
presbyter and the intimate friend of Nesioritu. In a public discourse de- 
livered A.D. 428, Anasiasius opposed the use of the word deoroicog, or 
mother of God^ which was now more frequently applied to the mother of 
Christ in discussions with the Arians than formerly, and to which the 
Apollinarists were exceedingly attached ; alleging that the Holy Virgin 
could only be called xpi/qorroKogy mother of Christy because God could nei- 
ther be bom nor dioi so that only the Son of man was bom of Mary. 
Nestorius approved this discourse of his friend, and in several addresses 
explained and defended it.(16) Some monks at Constantinople made op. 
position, maintaining that the son of Mary was Crod mcamaie, and they 
Excited the populace against Nesiorius, But most persons were pleased 
with his discourses ; and when they were carried to the monks of Egypt, 
these were so moved by his arguments that they, embraced his opinions 
and ceased to denominate Mary the mother of God* (17) 

L7. Cyrilj a man of a most restless and arrogant spirit, was then 
p of Alexandria, and of course jealous of the increasing power and 
authority of the Constantinopolitan prelate. On hearing of this contro- 
?ersy, he first reprimanded both the monks and Nestorius, But as the 
latter would not retract, aAer advising with CiBlestme the bishop of Rome, 
Cyril resolved on war ; and calling a council at Alexandria A.D. 480, he 
hurled twelve anaHiemas at the head of Nestorius, who finding himself 
accused of blasphemy against Christ, returned as many anathemas against 
Cyril, accusing him of the same crime, and of Apollinarianism, and of con- 
founding the two natures of Christ,{\Q) This contest between two bish- 

OrienCal writers relate the matter, is stated p. 5, ^c, accompanied with the obserratioiit 
by Euseb. Rendudott Historia Patriarchar. of Joh. Gamier. (See also Socrates, Hist 
Alezandrinor., p. 108, and by Jos. Stm. £ccles., 1. vii., c. 32. — Tr.J 
Asseman^ Bibliotheca Oriental. Vaticana, (17) ( Cyn'/, against Nestorius, lib. i , and 
torn, iii., pt. ii., p. Ixvii., 6ic. [For the in his Epistles to the monks, to Nestorius, 
■ w r c c s of knowledge, and a list of the wri- and to Calestine. — Schl.] 
iers on this controversy, see Walcht loc. (18) See Jok. Harduin, Concilia, torn, i., 
cit, p. 304, dec. See also Sehroeckh, Kir- p. 2199. Other analhenuu •niiut Nestori- 
chengesch., ro\. xviii., p. 163, 6lc. Mum- «j,dificrcBt from the publisher ones, sre set 
dur, Dogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 63-78. forthby Jot. Sim. il«««}]ian,Biblioth. Orient 
Oieseler^s Text-book, by Cunningham^ vol. Vatican., torn, iii., part ii., p. 199, dec. — 
J., p. 228-237. — For testimony to the per- [A more circumstantial account of the events 
•ecotinff spirit of Neslorius^ see Socrates^ touched on in this section, drawn from Dr. 
Hist. Lecies, 1. vii., c. 29, dec, where we Walck. is contained in the following note of 
are told, that on the very day of his instal- Von Einem. The Epistle of Cyril to the 
lation, he thus publicly addressed the empe- Egyptian monks was brought to Constant i- 
ror : ** Give me a country purged of heretics, nople, and it justly gave offence to Neslori- 
•nd I will recompense you with heaven ; aid us and his friends ; for Cyril mieht at least 
aw to conquer the heretics, and I will aid have sought a friendly correspondence with 
ytHi to conquer the Persians." And five Nestorius. The epistle was refuted by iVirt- 
diys after, he commenced his work, by de- torius. Cyril Ihenvmcole to Nestorius ; who 
molishing the Arian house of worship, and answered him shortly, and gave him to un- 
proceeded to persecute the Novatians, the derstand, that he had as little inclination for 
Quartodecimanif and the Macedonians. He a controversy, as to have Cyril for a judge 
wu undoubtedly a rash zealot ; yet a person io this matter. Dorolheus bishop of Mar- 
of some talents, sincere, and by no means cianople, was so indiscreet as to anathcma- 
inelined to be a heresiarch. See a general tize publicly in the church the doctrine that 
seeount of him, in note (31), p. 333, &c., Mary was the mother of God; and this in- 
shore. — 7*r.] flamed Cyril the more, as he supposed that 
(19) See these discourses of NestoriuSy the opposite party meant to snathematiie 
ia dM sMHbt of Miarms MtrtaJUrr, torn, ii., him. In the mean time, some Aiezandriioa 
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ops of the highest order, and originating rather from the depraved pas- 
sions of the mind tlian from a sincere love of truth, was the parent and 
the cause of immense evils. 

§ 8. The feelings of the parties being so exasperated by their recipru. 
cal excommunications and letters that there was no prospect of an arnica- 
ble termination of the controversy, the emperor Tkeodosins II. assembled 
a council at Ephesus in the year 431, which is accounted the third gemeral 
€aunciL Cyrils the adversary of Nestorius^ presided ; and he wished to 
have the cause examined and decided, before John the bishop of' Antiocb 
and the other bishops of the Eaai should arrive. Nestorius maintained, 
that both circumstances were contrary to equity ; and therefore, when 
summoned to trial, he refused to appear. But Cyrils pressing the business 
forward, without a hearing of the cause, and a great part ^ the bishops 
being absent, Nestorius^ whom the council compare with JudoM the be- 
trayer of the Saviour, was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, deprived of 
his ofRce, and sent into banishment, where he closed liis days.(19) That 

at Constantinople acciiaed Cyril of various ten ; but the letter to the chief men of Con* 
offences, the nature and grounds of which stantinople he kept back. John bishop of 
are not known. Cyril therefore becanae Antioch, sent the letter he received from 
•tiq>icious of Nestoriu* ; and conducted to- Cyril to Nestoritts ; and accompanied it 
wards him in an offensive manner. Both with such observations as were an honour 
prelates now wrote to each other, using se- to him, and which made such an impression 
vere language. Cyril abo sent prolix state- on Nestarius that he explained himself well 
ments to the emperor, and to the princesses in public discourses, merely rejecting the er- 
FuUheriaj Arcadia^ and Marinia: which roneous meaning of the phrsse, mother of 
thing however was not relished by the em- God. Whether Cyril was made acquaints 
peror, who supposed Cyril aimed to produce with this change in the circumstances of the 
aisagreement in the emperor's family. The case, is not known. He now called a coon- 
contest now reached Calettine^ bishop of cil at Alexandria, in which a letter was 
Rome. Neatoriua wrote to him first, and drawn up addressed to Nestoriue, and also 
although on another matter, yet he gave him twelve condemnatory propositions for him to 
incidentally an account of the disturbances subscribe as the formula of his retractation. 
at Constantinople, but without even men- A letter was also directed to the officers and 
tioning Cyril. He also sent his discourses, members of the church at Constantinople, 
But as Cotlestine did not understand Greek, exhorting them to rise against their patriarch. 
(a poor commendation of a bishc^ of Rome ! ) A third Tetter was addressed to the monks, 
the discourses were laid by unread, and the Four bishops were appointed to deliver to 
letter was not answered. Ncttorius repeat- Ncstorius the letter of the council, and also 
ed his letters, but without mentioning Cyrils the still retained letter of Ccde^tine to him. 
or attempting to prejudice Ccclestine against Neatorius did not speak with these delega- 
him. Cyril however, fearing such a thing, ted bishops, nor comply with the demands 
sent PosndoniuM to Rome, with the writings of the letters : but his public discourses be- 
of Nestoriiis, and his correspondence with came more imbittered. The retaliatory an- 
him translated into Latin ; and invited Ca- athemas which he now published, were un- 
lestine to join him against Nestorius. Cat- doubtedly designed to bring Cyril under sus- 
ieatine aclmowledges, that his first acquaint- picion as holding erroneous c^inions con- 
ance with the heresy of Neatorius was de« coming the person of Christ. John of An- 
rived from the statement of Cyril. He held tioch, and many Oriental bish(^ with iiim, 
a council at Rome, and made a decree that actually judged the propositions of Cyril to 
Ncstorius should be deposed, unless he re- be erroneous. Ncstorius^ on the contrary, 
canted within ten days after receiving his was declared by John to have explained 
letter. Besides the letters to Ncstorius and himself in an orthodox manner. In the mean 
Cyrils (to the latter of whom he committed time NestoriiLs was proceeding with zeal, 
the execution of his decree), he sent a let- and excommunicated many persona. — See 
ter to the clergy and people of Constantino- Dr. Wcdch^s Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. 
pie, and a circular letter to the other patri- v., p. 700, &c. — Von Ein."] 
aichs and bishops. Cyril forwarded the cir- (19) Concerning this council, the principal 
eiUar, accompanying it with additional let- work to be cooamted is the Variorum rsr 
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boae artifices and dispositions were very operative in this council, and that 
Cyril was influenced more hy his passions than hy justice and piety, no 

tram £pUtoI« ad concilium Ephesinum per- ceedingt at Ephesus. The arrival of Jobo 
tineDtes, which Ckr. Lupus published from and the eastern bishoj^s on the 27th of June, 
MSS. at Cassino and in the Vatican, Lou- made the state of things worse rather than 
MM, 1682, 4to. Nestorius was first trans- better. They were offended with the coon- 
ported to Petra in Arabia, then to Oasis, a oil for not waiting for their arrival ; and they 
deeert place in Egypt, where he probably united themselves with a considerable part 
died in the year 435, [or rather, after A.D. of the council, who opposed the violent 
439.] The accounts of his lamentable measures against NesioriuSf and who ac- 
death, given by EvagriuSt Hist Eccles., 1. cused Cyril of many errors. Whether the 
i., c. 7, and by Tkeodonu Ltctor^ Hist. £c- two parties had afterwards any commonic»- 
cles., 1. ii., p. '565, are undoubtedly fables tion with each other is uncertain. Joi^pre- 
deserving no credit. — [On the council of sided over the dissenting party, who met in 
Ephesus, see Dr. Wal^ Historie der Kir- the house where he lodgea, and who in their 
cbenversamml., p. 275, dec, and Historie precipitancy declared CjfrU and Memncn to 
der Ketzereyen, vol. v., p. 452, dec. ; from be deposed, and to be banished. From this 
which the following account is taken. — ^Tlie time there were two councils sitting at £phe- 
emperor called the council ; Nestorhu was sus, the one under Cyril and the other under 
one ofthe first that arrived. With him came JokUt m the presidents. The latter was 
two imperial ministers of state, one of whom supported by the imperial commissioner, 
was accompanied by soldiers to protect the'* But both committed such extrava^nces, as 
eooncil, and was commanded by the empe- show that the spirit of meekness did not rest 
ror to remain with the council. Cyril of upon these fathers. These intemperate pro- 
Alexandria appeared also, attended by a ceedings threatened to kindle a fiame in the 
number of Egyptian biahops, who, with Metn- church, and even to distuib the public peace. 
rum bishop of Ephesus, were of his partv. The emperor therefore thought it necessary 
From the western provinces appearea only to brinff the matter before his court, and to 
three deputies from the see of Rome, and proceed rather upon principles of good policy 
one deacon deputed by the bishop of Csr- thsn of strict justice. He confirmed the 
tbage. Cyril presided, though a party, decisions of botn parties against csch other, 
NcMtorius with the imperial commissioners, in regard to Nestorius^ Cyrils and Memnon ; 
made the reasonable request that the open- and sent another of his ministers to Ephe- 
ing of the council might be deferred till the sus, to expel these three bishops from the 
arrival of John of Antioch and the other city, and to admonish the others to unite and 
eastern bishops, and also of the Italian and act together. In the mean time the bishops 
Sicilian members. But neither prayers nor of CyriPs party had held no less than six 
tears, nor commands in the name of the em- sessions ; m the three first of which, the ar- 
peror, could move the fiery Cyril to delay ; rival and formal accession of the delegates 
although it was affirmed that John and the from Rome to all the proceeding of Cyril 
other eastern bishops were within five days* against Nestorius^ and the making out an 
travel of Ephesus. The council was open- account of these proceedings to be sent to 
ed June 22. The imperial commissioner the emperor, were the principal transactions. 

Sve his public protest against the proceed- The three subsequent sessions tended fai- 
j, and tnen retired. Nestorius was cited ther to widen the breach, as the eastern bish- 
three times to appear ; but he refused to ops were publicly excommunicated by the 
stand before a court thus illegally sitting, party of Cyril, and a new confession of faith 
and from which ho had so little reason to ex- was framed by them. The imperial minis- 
pect justice. He was therefore on the same ter now arrived, and put Cyril and Memnon 
day, pronounced a heretic by an irregular under arrest; but he laboured in vain to 
outcry. The condemnation was not found- unite the fiercely contending parties. Both 
ed on the Holy Scriptures, but on the wri- concluded to send their respective deputies 
tin^ of the fathers. The next day, the de- to the court, which was then at Chalcedon. 
cision was communicated to NestonuM ; and Historians tell us, that the court people were 
an account of it was sent to Constantinople, friendly to Nestoriu*. If so, it will be dif- 
with a letter recommending the immediate ficult to assign the cause of the unexpected 
choice of a new bishop. Candidianut the revocation by the emperor of his former de- 
imperial commissioner, and Nestorius trans- crec which deprived Cyril and Memnon ot 
nitted an account of the whole procedure to their offices, while he still condemned Nes 
the emperor ; and the former endeavoured, torius to banishment. The party of Cyrils 
though in vain, to arrest the irregular pro- indeed, when they found things not proceed- 
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wise and good man will readily deny ; but the doctrine established by the 
council, that Christ consists of one divine person^ yet of two natures most 
closely united, but not mixed and confounded, has been approved and ac- 
knowledged by the great body of Christians. 

§ 9. To pass by 3ie minor errors which were attributed to NestmiuSf 
he is said to have divided Christ into two persons, and to have held that 
the divine nature jcnned itself to the full formed mcui, and only aided him 
during his life. But Nestorius himself, as long as he lived, professed him. 
self utterly opposed to such sentiments. (20) Nor were such sentiments ever 
directly stated by him, but only inferred by his adversaries from his rejection 
o£ the epithet mother of God, and from some incautious and ambiguous 
terms which he used. Hence, very many both among the ancients and 
the modems think, that he held the same sentiments that the Ephesine fiu 
thers did, though he expressed himself in a difierent manner ; and they 
cast the whole blame of this most destructive contest upon the restless 
spirit of Cyril, and his malignant disposition towards Nestoriu8.(2l) Al- 

ing according to their wishes at Ephesus, be alleged against Nestorivs, is carefally col- 
made every effort to meet the investigation lected by Jom. Stm. Assemant Biblioth. Gri- 
ef the case before the imperial court. And ental. Clement. Vatican., torn, iii., pt. iL, p. 
their movements were not unsuccessful. 210, &c. [C. W. F. H o/cA, (Historie der 
The outcry of the more worthless clergy and Ketzereyen, vol. v., p. 778, dec.), after a 
the monks against iViM^ortui, may have made careful investigstion, states the sentiments 
considerable impression, producing fear of of Nestorius in the following propositiona. 
in insurrection if Cyril were punished. Be- (1) The doctrine of three persons in the one 
■idea, iV(C«toriu« fell under the displeasure of divine essence, as statca in the Nicene 
Pulcheriai the emperor's sister, who had vast Creed, is true and certain. (2) In particu- 
influence over him. And Cynl co-operated lar, the second Person the divine Word^ is 
by means, — always very efficacious in courts, true God, eternally begotten of the Father, 
— the bribery of the ministers. It is strange, and of the same essence with him. (3) Yet 
that the subsequent ages should have regard- Christ is not only true God, but likewise a 
ed the Ephesine assembly as ranking among complete man ; that is, he had a body and a 
councils of the highest order ; since in re- rational soul, just as we have. (4) His 
ffard to the principal points, it decided nothing body he derived from the virgin Mary^ and 
happily, and what w<i8 done was in reality in her womb. (5) Nothing therefore is more 
done by the emperor. — SchlegeVs abridg- certain than, that Christ possessed tvpo rio- 
ment of WdUh, corrected by the original. — tures^ a divine and a human. (6) Yet there 
TV.] are not, on this account, t\Do persons^ two 

(20) See Marius Mercaior^ 0pp., tom. Sons, two Christs, two Lords ; but he is one 
ii., p. 286, ed. Gamier : and Fragments of versortf one Christ, one Son, one Lord. (7) 
the Epistles of Nestorius^ written a little be- Fhere was therefore a union between the 
ibre his death ; in Jos. Sim. Asseman, Bib- perfect God the "Word^ and the perfect man ; 
Lioth. Oriental. Vatican., tom. ii., p. 40, 41. and this union may be expressed by various 

(21) Amonff the modems, Luther first terms, among which awd^La [connexion\ 
oeld such sentiments, and inveighed bitterly is the best, but h'cxnc [unioni is not to , 
■ffainst Cyril : de Conciliis, in his 0pp., tom. be rejected. (8) To the question. What * 
▼li., ed. Alieiib., p. 265, 266, 273, dec. He was united t Nestorius answered, God and 
was followed by innumerable others ; as Pe- man^ the divinity and humanity, the two no- 
ter BayUy Dictionnaire, tom. iii., [and iv.,] tures, or two substances and hypostasies ; 
artic. Nestorius and Kodon : Christ. Aug. but not two persons. (9) This union did 
Salig, do Eiitvchianismo ante Eutychem, p. not consist in this, that the natures ceased 
200 : Otto Fred. SchiUZy dc Vita Chytraei, to possess their peculiar properties ; for the 
lib. ii., ^ 29, p. 190, 191 : Jo. Voigt^ Bibli- essential difference of the two natures re- 
oth. Hisioriae Haeresial., tom. i., pt. iii., p. mained, without the least change or com- 
457 : l*aul. Fran. JaHonslnf, Exercitat. de mixion. (10) Yet the union was inaepara- 
Nestorianismo, Berlin, 1720, Sro: Thesau- ble, so that the Word was ne?er afterwards 
rus Epistoiicus Crozianus, tom. i., p. 184, without the assumed man, nor the man 
die., torn, iii., p. 175 : Jordan, Vie de Mr. la without the Word. (11) The union of the 
Croze,p. 231, and many others. What may two natures commenced with the existence 
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owing these to judge correctly, still Nesiorius must be pronounced guilty 
of two fiiults : first, that he was disposed rashly, and with oficnce to many, 

of the human nature, when he was conceived term mother of God, nor indeed the other 
in the womb of his mother. (12) It is there- expressions, utterly and perseveringly^ ex- 
fore correctly said, the Word became man cept under the limitation of, being to and mo 
and was made flesh. (13) It is also cor- understood; otherwise he acknowledged and 
rectly said, the Son of God took upon liim professed the correctness and harmlessness 
man. (14) It is easy to state what kind of of them. (22) The next expression is, tk* 
union Nestoriue did not admit ; but it can- suffering*, the death, and burial of Christ 
not be proved, that he distinctly believed as Neetoriue did not deny that it was God, or 
bishop John states. (15) To explain the man in union with God, L e., one Christy 
connexion of the two natures of Christ as that was crucified, suffered, died, and was 
united in one person, Nestorius said : The buried. But he did deny that Christ, in so 
Son of God dwells in the man ; and the flesh far as he was God, was the subject of these 
is the temple of God. Yet he explained changes ; because he was, in his divine na- 
himself bv sayinff, that he did not under- ture, unchangeable, and incapable of suffer- 
stand sueh an indwelling, as the indwelling ing and dying. (23) The third expression 
of God in the faithful and in the prophets, is resurrection. On this, his views were 
(16) Ifestorius called the human nature an the same as on the preceding. As he had 
instrument, by which the Son of God work- borrowed the word temple from John ii., 19, 
ed : and a garment, with which he was clad ; dec., he insisted that Christ there distinguish- 
and said, God Mm'ed and frarf the man. (17) es the temple from him who raises it up. 
He also admitted a communion or intercourse Yet this distinction he would understand to 
of the two nstures. (18) And at the same imply, not a division of persons, but only a 
time, held to the so called personal proper- difference of natures. (24) To the second 
ties. (19) In respect to the communication class belong such as relate to the doctrine of 
of attributes, Nestorius held that in the a communication of the properties of the di^ 
scriptures, names are used in reference to vine nature to the human. And here iVir#- 
our Saviour, which indicate the union of the torius did not deny that the man Christ pos- 
ttpo natures, but not one nature as distinct scssed divine properties ; but only that he 
from the other ; names, with which we must possessed them of himself , or not by virtue 
connect the idea of the entire Christ ; e. g., of the union. (25) He conceded, that to 
Jmmanuel, Christ, Jesus, Son, Only Begot- Christ as to his human nature, the divine 
ten, Lord. (20) Nestorius admitted that names and titles were pertinent ; but with 
the scriptures attribute to Christ both divine the limitation again, not of himself, but on 
and human attributes and acts. And he account of the union. (26) He admitted, 
states this rule for interpreting them : Every that to the man Christ divine worship be- 
attnbute and act which the scriptures ascribe longed ; but a^in, not for his own sake, but 
to Christ, must be understood indeed of the on account of the union. (27) The species 
one person, yet not of both his natures ; but of communication of attributes, which our 
the sublime and God-befitting must be re- theologians call apotelesmatic^ (attributing 
ferred to the divine nature, and the inferior the mediatorial acts of the Redeemer in his 
to the human nature. (21) In the writings official capacity, either to the bomplcx person, 
of Nestorius, noticeable passages occur re- or to either of his natures indiscriminately), 
lating to the expressions which denote the Nestorius fully recognised : and it is not 
participation or communication of attributes, true, that he regarded the work of redemp- 
and which are indicative of his real senti- tion as the work solely of the human nature, 
roents on the subject. They may be divided (28) Hence it follows, that Nestorius un- 
into two classes. To the first class belong derstood well, and expressed distinctly, the 
the expressions, by which the properties and unity of the person of Christ, and also the 
changes of the human nature are referred to diversity and union of the two natures, with 
Christ in his dtptne nature, or (according to the its consequences; yet that he was always 
customary phraseology of those times) to the anxious for excluding the use of such ex- 
Word that was God. The first expression prcssions, as obscured and rendered undis- 
is that of being bom. It is undeniable that cemible the distinction of the two natures. 
Nestorius (though not likewise his friends. Hence, when he spoke of Christ, he prefer> 
a few only excepted) rejected the use of red using a name expressive of his complex 
the term mother of God ; as also the expres- person. Thus he would rather say xp^^oro' 
sion, Mary bore the Deity, or what was born ko^, mother of Christ, than say ^eoroKOC, 
of Mary, was God. Yet it is equally unde- mother of God ; or if the latter could not be 
niable, that Nestorius did not reject the avoided, he would add something to qualify 

Vol. I— Z z 
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to abolish the use of a harmless tenn(22) which had been long current 
and secondly, that he presumed to express and explain by unsuitable phrases 
and comparisons a mystery which exceeds all human comprehension. If 
to these faults be added the excessive vanity and impetuosity of the man, 
it will be difficult to determine which was the principal cause of this great 
contest, Cyril or Nestorius, 

§ 10. The council of Ephesus was so far from putting an end to these con- 
tentions, that it rather extinguished all hope of the restoration of harmony. 
John bishop of Antioch, and the other eastern prelates, whose arrival CyrU 
would not wait for, assembled at Ephesus ; and they issued as severe a 
sentence against Cyril, and his friend Memtwn bishop of Ek)hesus, as they 
had issued against Nestorius. Hence a violent and troublesome contro- 
versy arose between CyrU and the Oriental bishops who h&d John of An- 
tioch for their leader. It was indeed partially adjusted in the year 433, 
when Cyril acceded to a formula of faith prescribed by John^ and rejected 
the use of certain suspicious phrases. Yet the commotions it produced 
continued long in the East. (23) And no means could prevent the friends 
and disciples of Nestorius from spreading his doctrines through various 
provinces of the East, and every where gathering churches which rejected 
the Ephesine decrees.(24) The Persians in particular were averse from 
any reconciliation with Cyril, and persevered in maintaining, that Nestorius 
was rashly condemned at Ephesus, and that Cyril subverted the distinction 
between the two natures of Christ. The propagation of the Nestorian 
doctrines was still more success^l, afler the introduction of those doctrines 
into the celebrated Persian school which had for some time flourished at 
Edessa. For the teachers in this school not only taught Nestorian prin- 
ciples to their pupils, but likewise translated from Greek into Syriac the 
writings of Nestorius and his master Tkeodorus of Mopsuestia, as well as 
of Diocfoni^ of Tarsus, and spread them throughout Assyria and Persia. (25) 

§ 11. To no one of all its patrons is the Nestorian doctrine more in- 
debted than to Barsumas Ejected from the school of Edessa with his as- 
sociates, and in the year 435 created bishop of Nisibis, he laboured from 
the year 440 to the year 485 with incredible assiduity and dexterity, to 
procure for Nestorianism a permanent establishment in Persia. Maanes, 
bishop of Ardaschir, was his principal coadjutor. His measures were so 

it, as mother of the God-Man. — Dr. Walc% (23) See Christ. Aug. Salig^ de Euty- 

is one who thinks the whole controversy be- chianismo ante Eutychen, p. 248, dtc., [and 

twcen Nestorius and his accusers was a Dr. WalcKs Historic dcr Ketzereyen, vol. 

mere dispute about words and phrases. But v., p. 619. &c. — iJ?cA/.] 

Dr. Hofmann, in a dispute at Witlcmberg, (24) [The Roman provinces, in which 

A.D. 1725, maintained, that the Nestorian Nestorianism most prevailed, were the two 

controversy teas not a mere logomachy. — ^'^^^i ^^ ^^^ Cilicias, Bithynia, Moesia, 

ScJU] liiessaty, Isauria, and the second Cappado* 

(22) [*♦ The title mother of God, applied cia— Tr.] 

to the virgin Mary, is not perhaps so inno- (25) See Jos. Stm. Asseman, Biblioth. 

cent OS Dr. Mosheim takes it to be. To the Oriental. Clement. Vatican., torn, i., p. 351, 

judicious and learned it can present no idea &c., tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 69. From which, 

at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may with other passages, we should correct the 

present the most absurd and monstrous no- account of the early history of Nestorianism, 

tions. The invention and use of such mys- given by Eus. Renaudot, (Liturgiamm Ori- 

terious terms as have no place in scripture, ental., tom. ii., p. 99, dec), and by others, 

are undoubtedly pernicious to true religion." See also Theodorus Lector^ Hiat. Eccles., 

— Ifoc/.] lib. ii., p. 558. 
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successful, that all the Nestorians in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the 
neighbouring countries, deservedly venerate him only to this day as their 
parent and founder* He persuaded the Persian monarch PherozeSf to 
expel the Christians who adhered to the opinions of the Greek fathers, and 
not only to admit Nestorians in their place, but to allow them to make 
the first cities in Persia, Seleucia and Ctesiphon, their primary seat ; which 
their patriarch or CaihoUc has occupied quite to our times. He also 
erected the famous school at NisibU, from which issued those who in this 
and the following century carried the Nestorian doctrines into Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, India, l^irtary, and even to China.(26) 

§ 12. Before this sect became fully formed and established, there was 
some difierence of opinion in it. Some said, that the manner in which 
the two natures in ChrUt were combined, was wholly unknown ; and some 
denied any other connexion than that of will, operation, and dignity. (27) 
But this disagreement wholly disappeared, from the time that the Nestorian 

(36) All these transactions are well illns- leucia, until, under the califs, Bagdai and 

trated, by the before-mentioned Jos, Sim, Mosul were selected for that purpose. This 

AssemoHf Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vati- Babaeus held a council in tne year 499, in 

can., torn. iiL, pt. ii., p. 77, 6lc, [The Nes- which not only the whole Persian church 

tartans are not called by this name in the professed itself to belong to the NestoriaQ 

East, for they regard their doctrines as apos- community, but regulations were also made 

toUc, aiid they never had any connexion with that all bishops and priests must be married, 

the person oi Nestorms ; but are generally and second marriages of the clergy were nol 

called CktUeUuc Christians, because their merely permitted but declared to be neces- 

principal or head church is in the ancient sary. (See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient., torn. 

Cbaldea ; and in some part of the East In- iii., pt. ii., p. 177.) The Nestorians differ 

dies, St. Thomas Christians^ because they from other Christians in the following psr- 

■Qppose they received Christianity from the ticulars : that they will not call Mary the 

apostle Thomas. — ^They constitute a large mother of God ; and wholly reject the ez- 

Christian community, which has no con- pressions, God was crucified and died ; that 

nexion with others ; have their own forms they admit no naUiral andpersonalf but onlj 

of worship, their own bishops, and their a friendly union of the Word that was God 

own ecclesiastical councils. Their church (for so tney speak) with the man Jesus ; 

extends through all Asia, and exists partly that they teach, there are in Christ two na» 

in the Persian, partly in the Turkish, and tures and two substances, each of which has 

partly in the Mogul empires. The patri- its own personality: that they reject the 

aich resides in a monastery not far from council of Ephesus ; execrate Cyrd, as be- 

Mosul, and has a great many bishops under ing a wicked wretch ; and venerate Nesto* 

Yam. The enmity of the Persians, and af- rius and Theodorus of Mopsuestia, as being 

terwards of the Mohammedans and Sara- saints : that they worship no images ; and 

cens affainst the Romans, contributed much perform their worship, which is very simple, 

io further the spread of this sect ; for they m the Syriac language. Together with baih 

received all refugees from the Roman em- tism^ which thev generally administer on tno 

pire, and extended full protection to such 40th day after the birth, and the Lord's sup 

Christisns as were not tolerated in the Ro- per^ in which they use leavened bread, the) 

man provinces, and whom of course thev make the consecration of priests to be a sae^ 

could not suspect of any understanding with ramenl. They also practise anointing with 

the Romans Jbas bishop of Edessa, was oil, as a ceremony of worship, and likewise 

one of the greatest defenders of Nestorins in slight disesses, and even m commencing 

among the Orientals ; and on that account, journeys, as a sort of consecration. See 

his epistle to Marin the Persian bishop of Baumgarlen^s Geschichte der Religionspar- 

Ardaschir, was rejected by some councils, they en, p. 686. — Schl.] 

But the chief persons among them were (27) LeoTUius Byzanlinus, adv. Nestoria- 

Rarsumas and his assistant Maanes. Afler nos ct Eutychianos ; in Hen. Canisii Lec- 

ihe death of Barsumas, tlie archbishop of tioncs Antiquar., tom. i., 537, and Ja.Boj- 

8eleucia, Babaeus^ became the head of the nage, Prolegom. ad Caniaium, lont I., ca|i. 

party ; and from thia time onward, the pa- ii., p. 19, £c, 
Uiaichs {ctttholiei otjacelieh) resided at Se- 
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community became duly consolidated. For it was decreed by synods as 
gambled at Seleucia, that there were in the Saviour of mankind two per- 
$ons or vnogdaeig, namely a divine that of the Word, and a human that of 
Jesus ; yet that both persons constituted but one Aspect^ or as they (fol- 
lowing Nestorius) expressed it, one Barsopa, that is, 7rp6<T<Bmov : that this 
onion of the Son of God with the Son of man, took place at the moment 
of conception, and would never end : but that it was not a union of natures 
or persons, but only of will and affection ; Christ therefore, must be care- 
ftdly distinguished from Grod, who (in the language of Nestorius) dwelt in 
Christ as in his temple ; and that Mary should never be called the mother 
ef God, but only the mother of Christ, They reverence Nestorius as a 
holy man, and worthy of everlasting remembrance ; but they maintain tfiat 
his doctrine was much more ancient than he, being derived from the ear- 
liest ages of the church ; and therefore they wish not to be called Nesto* 
rians. And it appears in fact, that Barsumas and his associates did not 
inculcate on their followers precisely the doctrines taught by Nestorius ; 
but they in some measure polished his imperfect system, enlarged it, and 
connected with it other doctrines which Nestorius never embraced. 

§ 13. While avoiding the fault of Nestorius, many run into the opposite 
extreme. The most noted of these was Eutyches, abbot of a certain con- 
vent of monks at Constantinople ; from whom originated another sect, di« 
rectly opposite to that of Nestorius, but equally troublesome and mischiev- 
ous to the interests of Christianity, and which like that spread with great 
rapidity throughout the East, and acquired such strength in its progress 
that it gave immense trouble both to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, 
and became a great and powerful community. In the year 448, Eutyches, 
now far advanced in years, in order more effectually to put down NestO" 
rius to whom he was a violent foe, explained the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ in the phraseology of the Egyptians, maintaining that 
there was only one nature in Christ, namely, that of the Word who became 
incamate.{2%) Hence he was supposed to deny the humanity of Jesus 

(28) That Cyril had so expressed himself, Schroeckh has treated the subject well in his 
and bad appealed to the authority of AthA- Kirchcngeschichte, vol. xviii., p. 433-636, 
nasius to justify the phraseology, is beyond Lips., 1793, 8vo. See also Murnscher, Dog- 
controversy. But whether Athanasiua ac- mengcsch., vol iv., p. 79-122 ; GieteUr^t 
tnally used such language, is doubtful ; for Text-book, by Cunningham^ vol. i., p. 237, 
many think the book in which it occurs was &c., 315, <&c. The points in controversy 
not a production of /I //larumuf. Sec Mich, between Eutyches and his friends on the 
te Quien, Diss. ii. in Damascenum, p. 31, one part, and their antagonists on the olher, 
&c., and Christ. Aug. Saligy de Eutychi- during the first period of the contest or till 
tnismo ante Eutychcm, p. 112, 6lc. That the council of Chalcedon in 451, according 
the Syrians used the same phraseology, be- to Dr. Walch^ (loc. cit, vol. vi., p. 611- 
fore £}utyches* times, and without offence, 619), were in amount, as follows. Both 
is shown by Jos. Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. held alike, (1) the perfect correctness of the 
Orient. Vatican., torn, i., p. 219. — We arc Nicene Creed. And of course. (2) both 
yet in want of a solid and accurate history held the doctrine of a trinity of persons in 
of the Eutychian troubles ; which howev- the Godhead ; (3) that God the Word was 
cr, Christ. Aug. Salig left in manuscript, made flesh ; (4) that Christ was truly God 
[This has not yet been published ; bat Dr. and truly man united ; and (5) that, after 
Ch. W. Fr. WaUh has given a very elabo- the union of the two natures he was one 
rate and full history of the Eutychian and person. But Eutyches maintained, (6) that 
Monophysito sects, filling the whole 6th, 7th, the two natures of Christ after the union, 
and 8th volumes of his Historie der Ket- did not remain tteo distinct natures, but con- 
zereyen, Lips., 1773, 76-78, Sto, and M. itituted one nature ; and therefore, (7) that 
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Christ ; and was accused by Eusehms of Doryleum, before a council called 
by FlavianuSf perhaps in this very year, at Constantinople. And as Eu- 
^fches refused to give up his opinions at the bidding of wis council, he was 
cast out of the church and deprived of his office ; and he not acquiescing 
in this decree, appealed to a general council of the whole church.(29) 

6 14. The emperor Theodosius therefore, in the year 449, convoked at 
Bphesus such a council as Evtyches had requested, and placed at the head 
of it Dioscorus bishop of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and restless as 
Cyril^ and as hostile to the bishop of Constantinople. In this council the 
business was conducted with the same kind of fairness and justness, as by 
Cyril in the council of Ephesus against Nestorius. For DioscaruSf in 
whose church nearly the same things were taueht as Eutyches had ad- 
vanced, so artfully managed and controlled the whole of the proceedings,- 
that the doctrine of one nature incarnate was triumphant, and Eutyches was 
acquitted of all error. On the contrary, Flavianus was severely scourged, 
and banished to Epipa, a city of Lydia, where he soon after died. (30) 
The Greeks call this Ephesine council, cvvodov krj^piKTlVf an Assembly of 
RohberSj to signify that everything was carried in it by fraud and violence. 
Yet this name would be equally applicable to many councils of this and 
the subsequent times. 

§ 15. But the scene changed soon afU;r. Flavianus and his adherents 
engaged Leo the Great, the Roman pontiff, on their side, — a course which 
was commonly taken in that age, by those who were foiled by their cne- 

it was correct to say, ChriU was constito- (30) See Jo. Harduin, Concilia, torn, i., 
t/tdoforfrom two natures ; but not that he p. 82, &c. Liberatust Breviarium, c. xii., 
txisUd in two natures. For (8) the union p. 76. Leo Magnus, Epist. xchi., p. 625. 
of the two natures was such that, although NicepkoruSf Hist. Eccles., lib. xiv., c. 47, 
' neither of them was lost or was essential! j p. 650, Ac. [Walch, Historie der Kirchen- 
ehanged, yet together they constituted one Tersanunlungen, p. 301, &c., and Historie 
nature ; of which compound nature, and not dcr Ketzcreycn, vol. vi., p. 175-264. Bow- 
of either of the original natures alone, must er*s Lives of the Popes, (Leo)y vol. ii., p. 42- 
tbenceforth be predicated each and every 48, ed. l>ond., 1750, 4to. The aced em- 
nroperty of both natures. Ho accordingly peror Thcodosius II. was managed by the 
denied, (9) that it is correct to say of Christ, Eutychians ; and therefore he called such a 
that as to his human nature he was 6fio4aio^ council as would accomplish their wishes. 
{of the same nature) with us. It is to be In the council, Eutyches offered a confession 
remembered, that Eutyches was solicitous of faith, which did not touch the point in 
chiefly to confute Nestorius, (who kept the debate ; and this was accepted, without al- 
two natures almost entirely distinct, and lowing his accusers to be heard. By ac> 
teemed to deny any other union than that clamation the doctrine of two natures in the 
o( purpose and co-operation, and who in par- incarnate Word was condemned. Diosco- 
tacular disliked all phrases which predicated rus then proposed to condemn Flavianus 
the acts and sufferings of the human nature, and Euseoius. Here opposition was made : 
of the divine nature) ; and to enable him to and Dioscorus called on the imperial com- 
orenum this error, Eutyches so blended the missioncrs, who threw open the doors of the 
two natures, that they could not afterwards church ; a band of solaicrs and an armed 
be distinguished. — 7r.] mob rushed in. The terri6ed bishops no 
(29) [This was an occasional council, as- longer resisted. Everv member (in all 149) 
■embled for other purposes, before which signed the decrees. I^oinamw was deposed 
Etisehius appeared and accused Eutyches. and banished. Eusehius of Doryleum, The- 
The council peremptorily required him to odoret of Cyrus, Domnus of Antioch, and 
give op his opinions; and on his refusal, several others, were also deposed. The de- 
proceeded at once to excommunicate him. cisions of this council were ratified by the 
See the Acts of this council, in Harduin's emperor, and ordered to be everywhere en- 
Coll, tom. ii., p. 70, 4cc. See also WaleK forced.— Tr.] 
Hbt. der Keti., vol. vi., p. 108-168.— TV.] 
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mies^ — and also represented to the emperor, that an afi^r of such magni- 
tude demanded a general council to settle it. Theodosius however, could 
not he persuaded to grant the request of Leo, and call such a council. 
But on his death, Mardan his successor, summoned a new council at Chal- 
cedon in the year 451, which is called the/ouj^Agen^aZ council. In this 
very numerous assembly, the legates of Leo the Great, (who had already 
publicly condemned the doctrine of EutyckeSj in his famous Epistle to jFZo- 
vianus), were exceedingly active and influential. Dioscanis therefore was 
condemned, deposed, and banished to Paphlagonia, the Acts of the Ephe* 
sine council were rescinded, the Epistle of Leo was received as a rule of 
fidth, EutycheSf who had already been divested of his clerical dignity and 
exiled by the emperor, was condemned though absent, and, not to mention 
the other decrees of the council, all Christians were required to believe, 
what most to this day do believe, that in Jesus Christ there is but one per* 
son, yet two distinct natures no way confounded or mixed.(dl) 

^ 16. This remedy, which was intended to heal the wounds of the 
church, was worse than the disease. For a great part of the Oriental 
and Eg3rptian doctors, though holding various sentiments in other re« 
spects, agreed in a vigorous opposition to this council of Chalcedon, and 
to the Epistle of Leo the Great which the council had adopted, and con- 
tended earnestly for one nature in Christ. Hence arose most deplorable 
discords, and a violence of parties almost exceeding credibility. In Egyptf 
the excited populace, after the death of the emperor Marcian, [ A»D. 457], 
murdered Proterius the successor of Dioscorus; and appointed in his 
place Timotheus Aelurus, a defender of the doctrine of one incarnate na- 
ture. And although Aelurus was expelled from his office by the em- 
peror Leoy yet under the [second succeeding] emperor Basiliscus, he re- 
covered it. After his death, [A.D. 470], the friends of the council of 
Chalcedon elected Timotheus surnamed Salophaciolus ; and the advocates 
for one nature, chose Peter Moggus. But in the year 482, Salophaciolus 
being dead, Moggus^ by order of the emperor Zeno and by the influence 

(31) [See the entire Acts of this council rational soul and a body ; of like essence 

in all the Collections of Councils ; e. g., {6fio6aio^) with the Father, as to his God- 

Binnius and Harduin^ torn, ii., p. 1, &c. head; and of like essence (6fiosaioc) ^^ 

See also Evagriu*^ Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. us, as to his manhood ; in all thinss like us, 

2, 4. Cave, Historia Litteraria, vol. i., p. sin excepted ; begotten {yevvtr&ei^) of the 

482-487. Walch, Hislorie der Kirchenver- Father from all eternity, as to his Godhead ; 

sammlungen, p. 307-314, and Historie der and of Mary^ the mother of God (iBeoToxb) 

Ketzereyen, vol. vi, p. 293-489. Bower, in these last days, for us and for our salva- 

Lives of the Popes, (Leo I.), vol. ii., p. 56- tion, as to his manhood ; recognised as one 

100, ed. Lond., 1760, 4to. Muefucher, Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begottefl ; intwona- 

jDogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 96, 6lc. Giese- tures, unconfounded, unchanged, undivided, 

ler'9 Text-book, by Cunningham^ vol. i., p. inseparable (A<n;y;^rcjf, irperrTwf, lidicupe- 

240. — The exposition of faith in the 5th ac- r6)f , axopi^ti^) ; the distinction of natures not 

lion of this council, was designed to guard at all done away by the union ; but rather, the 

against both Eutychian and Nestorian errors, peculiarity (Idtor^f ) of each nature preserv- 

After recognising the Nicene and ConstaU' ed, and combining (avvrpex^cnj^) into one 

Unopolitan creeds, with Leon's Letter to Fla- substance {yno^aaiv) ; not separated or di- 

vianns, &c., they say : " Following there- vided into two persons {irpoaona) ; but one 

fore these holy fathers, wo unitedly declare. Son, Only-bepotten, God the Word, the 

that one and the same Son, our Lord Jemu I^ord Jegtt* Christ : as the prophets before 

Christ, is to be acknowledged as being per- [taught] concerning him ; so he, the Lord 

feet in his godhead, and perfect in his hu- Jesus Christy bath taught us, and the creed 

inanity; truly God, and truly man, with a of the fathers hath transmitted to us." — TV] 
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ot Acachu bishop of Constantinople, obtained fullpdfeeession.of the see of 
iUexandria ; and John TakUOf whom the Chalcedonians had elected, was 
removed. (32) 

§ 17. In SyriOj the abbot Barsumas, (a different person from Barsw- 
mas of Nisibis who established the Ncstorian sect), having been con- 
demned by the council of Chalcedon, went about propagating the doctrino 
of Estyches : and by means of his disciple Samuel^ he spread this doctrine 
among the neighbouring Armenians, about the year 460. Yet the Syri< 
ans are commonly represented as afterward giving up this harsher form of 
the Eutychian doctrine, under the guidance of Xenaias or Fhiloxenusj the 
bishop of Mahug [or HierapoUs]^ and the famous Feter [the Fuller]^ GnC' 
pheus in Greek and FiiUo in Latin. For these men denied, what Eviyches 
is said to have taught, that the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine ; and simply inculcated, that Christ possessed one nature, which yet 
was a twofold or compound. Still, as tliis doctrine was equally incon- 
sistent with the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the believers in it 
most steadfastly rejected that council.(d3) 

§ 18. Feter, who was surnamed the Fuller because while a monk he 
pursued the trade of a fuller, got possession of tlic see of Antioph ; and 
although he was often ejected and condemned on account of his opposi- 
tion to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the year 482 he obtained a full 
establishment in it, by authority of the emperor Zeno, through the influ- 
ence of Acadus bishop of Constantinoplc.(34) This man, who was 
formed to promote discord and controversy, occasioned new contests, and 
was thought to aim at establishing a new sect called the Theopaschites ; 
because he recommended to the eastern churches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting after the words O Holy God, O Holy AU 
mighty, O Holy Eternal, the clause who wast crucified for us. He un- 
doubtedly made this addition with sectarian views, mtending to establish 
men more firmly in his beloved doctrine, that of but one nature in Christ* 
But his adversaries, especially Felix of Rome, and others, perverted his 
meaning ; and maintained that he intended to teach, that all the three per- 
sons in the Godhead were crucified ; and therefore such as approved this 
form of the hymn were called Theopaschitcs, The consequence of this 
dispute was, that the western Christians rejected this form of the hymn, 
which they understood to refer to the whole Trinity, but the Oriental 
Christians continued to use it constantly, even down to modern times, 
without offence, because they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to but 
one person in the Trinity. (35) 

(32) See LthenUus, Bremriam, cap. 16, Ketzereycn, vol. vi., p. 796, dec, 825-832. 
17, 18. Ev€Lgriui, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., — 7r.] 

c 8, lib. iit., c. 3. Mich, le QiUen, Oricns (34) Hen. Valerius, Diss, de Petro Fal- 

Christianos, torn, ii., p. 410, <&c. lone ct de Synodis ad versus eum coUectis ; 

(33) Jos. Sim. Ataeman, Biblioth. Orient, annexed to his Scriptores Histor. Ecclea., 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 1-10, and his Diss, de torn, iii., p. 173, <&c. 

Monopkysitit, prefixed to this tome, p. ii., (35) See Hen. iVori>, de unoex Trinitato 

dec. [According to Dr. Walch^ the parties came passo liber, in his 0pp., torn, iii., Diss, 

were continually coming nearer together in i.. c. 3, p. 782. Jos. Sim. AssemAUy Bibli- 

doctrine, so that the theological dispute was oth. Orient. Vatican., torn. i.. p. 618, dbc., 

sinking fast into a mere logomachy. But tom. ii., p. 36, 180, dec, [Wo/cA, Historic 

several questions of fact, or acts of the par- der Ketzereyen, vol. vii., p. 237, dec, 329, 

ties, became the subjects of lasting dispute dec, 839, dec, and Suieetf Thesaurus £e- 

and coclention. See Walch^s Hiftorie der cles , tom. ii., p. 1810, dec — TV.'* 
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§ 19. To settle these manifold dissensions, which exceedinglj dis. 
quieted both the church and tho state, the emperor Zeno in the year 482, 
by advice of Acacius the bishop of Constantinople, offered to the con- 
tending parties that/ortnuZa of concord which is commonly called his He- 
noticon. This formula repeated and confirmed all that had been decreed 
in the councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, against 
the Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychians ; but it made no mention of the 
council of Chalcedon. (36) For Zeno had been led by Acacius^ to be- 
lieve that the opposition of the disaffected was, not to the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon, but to the council itself. This formula of concord 
was subscribed by the leaders of the Monophysite party, Peter Moggus 
bishop of Alexandria, and Peter FuUo bishop of Antioch. It was like- 
wise approved by Acacius of Constantinople, and by all the more moderate 
«of both parties. But the violent, on both sides, resisted it ; and complained 
that this HenoUcon did injustice to the council of Chalcedon. (87) Hence 
arose new controversies, as troublesome as those which preceded. 

§ 20. A considerable part of the Monophysites or Eutychians considered 
Peter Moggus as having committed a great crime, by acceding to the He- 
noticon ; and therefore they united in a new party, which was called that 
of the Acephaliy because they were deprived of their head or leader.(38) 
Afterwards this sect became divided into three parties, the Anthropomor- 

(36) EvagriiUt Hist. Eccles., lib. ill., c. parties. It reoaired indeed some sacrifice 
14. Li6rra/u«, Breviarium Histor., c. 18, of principle on the part of the Monophysites, 
[in both of which the Henoticon is given, or at least of their favourite phraseology. 
Dr. MoaheivCt description of this famous but it also required the dominant party to 
decree is very imperfect. In it the emfie- ^ve up the advantage over their foes which 
ror explicitly recognises the creed of the Ni- they had obtained by the general council of 
cene and Constantinopolitan councils, as the Chalcedon. In Egypt, the Henoticon was 
only established and allowed creed of the extensively embracea ; but the bishops of 
church ; and declares every person an alien Rome were opposed to it, and were able to 
from the true church, who would introduce render it generally inefficient. — Tt.'\ 
any other. This creed, he says, was re- (37) Sec Facundus Hermianensis, De- 
ceived by that council of Ephesus which fensio triiim Capitulorum, 1. xir., c. 4. 
condemned Ncstorius ; whom, with Euty- (38) Era^iu*, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii.,c. 13. 
eheSf the emperor pronounces to be heretics. Lconiius Byzant. de Sectis, torn, i., Lee- 
He also acknowledges the 12 chapters of tion. Antiquar. Hen. Canisii^ p. 637. Ti- 
Cyril of Alexandria, to be sound and ortho- mothtut Presbyter, in Joh. Bapi. Cotelernts^ 
dox ; and declares Mary to be the mother of Monument. Ecclesiae Graecae, torn, iii., p. 
God, and Jesus Christ to possess two na- 409. [From the time of the council of 
tures, in one of which he was Sfio^aiog of Chalcedon, the Eutychians gradually recc- 
tike substance with the Father, and in the ded from the peculiar views of Eutyches, 
other dfiOHaio^ with us. Thus he fully rec- and therefore discarded the name of EtUy- 
ognised the doctrines of the council of Chal- chians, and assumed the more appropriate 
eedon^ without alluding at all to that body ; one of Monophysites^ which indicated their 
and affirming that these doctrines were em- distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of 
braced by all members of the true church, Christ were so united as to constitute but 
he calls upon all Chri.^tians to unite on this one nature. The whole party therefore, 
sole basis, and *• anathematizes every per- having long renounced Eutyckes as their 
son who has thouj^ht or thinks otherwise, leader, when some of them also renounced 
either now or at any other time, whether at Peter MopgvSy they were indeed Acephali, 
Chalcedon or in any other svnod whatever ; without a ficad. Yet all the branches of this 
but more espccislly the aforesaid persons, sect continued to bear the name of Monoph* 
Ncstorius and Eutyches, and such as em- ysites, till late in the sixth century, when 
brace their sentiments :" and concludes with Jacobus Baradacus raised them up from ex- 
Tenewed exhortations to a union on this ba- treme depression through persecution, and 
•i*. — This formula of union was happily cal- they assumed the name of Jacohites, a name 
niUted to unite the more considerate of both which they bear to this day. — 7V.1 
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pkltesy the Barsanuphttes, and the Esaianists, And these sects were suc- 
ceeded, in the next age, by others of which the ancients make frequent men- 
tion.(39) Yet the inquirer into the su^ect must be informed, that some 
of these Eutychian sects are altogether imaginary ; that others differed, 
not in reality, but only in terms ; and that some were distinguished, not 
by their sentiments, but by some external rites and other outward circum- 
stances. And they were cdl likewise of temporary duration ; for in the next 
century they all became extinct, through the influence especially of Jaco 
bus Baradaeu8,{A0) 

§ 21. The Roman pontiff FeUx III. with his friends, attacked Acactua 
the bishop of Ck>nstantinople, who had favoured the HenoUcon^ as a betrayer 
of the truth, and excluded him from church communion. To justify this 
hostility, FeUx and his successors taxed Acacius with favouring the Mo- 
nophysites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and Feter Fulio ; with contempt 
for the council of Chalcedon ; and with some other things* But in reality, 
as many facts demonstrate, Acacius became thus odious to the Roman pon- 
tiff because he denied by his actions the supremacy of the Roman see, 
and was extremely eager to extend the jurisdiction and advance the honour 
of the see of Constantinople* The Greeks defended the character and 
memory of their bishop, against the aspersions of the Romans. This con. 
test was protracted till the following century, when the pertinacity of the 
Romans triumphed, and caused the names of Acacius and Peter Fulio to 
be stricken fi^om the sacred registers, and consigned as it were to perpet- 
ual infamy.(41) 

§ 22. The cause of this so great a series of evils, appears to be a very 
small thing. It is said that Eutyches believed, that the divine nature of 
Christ absorbed his human nature ; so that Christ consisted of but one na^ 
turey and that tho divine. Yet whether this was the fact or not, is not suf- 
ficiently clear. This sentiment, however, together with Eutyches, was 
abandoned and rejected by the opposcrs of the council of Chalcedon, who 
were guided by Xenaias and Peter Fulio ; and therefore, they arc more 
properly called Monophysites than Eutychians. For all who are des- 
ignated by this name, hold that the divine and human natures of ChriH 
were so united as to constitute but one nature^ yet without any conversion, 
confusion, or commixture : and that this doctrine may not be understood 
differently from their real meaning, they oflen say, there is but one nature 
in Christj yet it is tioofold and compound.(i2) With Eutyches they dis- 
claim all connexion ; but they venerate Dioscorus, Barsumas, Xenaias^ 
and Peter Fulio, as pillars of their sect ; and reject the decrees of the 

(39) These sects ire enumerated by Ja. Histoire de I'Eglisc, torn, i., p. 801, 380, 
Basnagef Fiolegpm. ^d Hen. Canisii Lee- 381, &c. Nouveau Dictionnairc Hist. Crit., 
tiones Antiquas, cap. iii., and Jos. Sim. As- tom. i., Article AcaciuSj p. 75, &c. Dav, 
senuin. Diss, de Monophysitis, p. 7, &c. Blondell de la Primaut6 dans TEglise, p. 

(40) [For an account of Jacobut Bara- 279, 6lc. Acta Sanctorum, tom. iii., Feb- 
iaeuMy and his labours in resuscitating the ruarii, p. 502, &c. [Boirer^t Lives of the 
fallen sect of the Monophysites, see below, Popes, {Felix III.), vol. ii., p. 198, &c., ed. 
cent, vi., jAtt ii., chap, v., <f 6, p. 417, Ac, Lond., 1750, 4to. — Tr.] 

and Walchf Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. (42) See the quotations from works oi 

▼iii., p. 481-491. — TV.] the Monophysites, by that excellent, and at 

(41) Hien. Fai««iu«, Diss, de SynodisRo- times sufficiently ingenuous writer, Jos. 
manis, in quibus damnatus est Acacius ; Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican., 
aabjoined to the third vol. of his Scriptores tom. ii., p. 25, 36, 29, 34, 117, 133, 186 
Hittor. Eccles., p. 179, dec. Ja. Basnage, 277, 297, du;. 

Vol. I. — ^A a a 
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council of Chalcedon, together with the epistle of Leo the Great* The 
doctrine of the Monophysites, if we may judge from the language they use, 
appears to differ from the doctrine established by the council of Chalce- 
don, only in the mode of stating it, and not in reality.(43) Yet if we at- 
tend carefully to the metaphysical arguments cmd subtilties by which they 
support their views,(44) perhaps we shall conclude, that their controversy 
with the Chalcedonians was not wholly a strife about words. 

§ 23. Other troubles from the West, invaded the church in this century, 
and continued down through subsequent ages Felagiu8{Ab) and CcsleS' 
tiuSj{46) the former a Briton, and the latter an Irishman, both monks living 
at Rome, and in high reputation for their virtues and piety, conceived that 
the doctrines of Christians concerning the innate depravity of man and the 
necessity of internal divine grace in order to the illumination and r^iova- 

(43) Many learned men consider this fourteen Books of CommerUaries on PauPs 
controversy as a mere strife about words. Epistles ;^pcrhaps the very books pub- 
Amone the MonophytiUt themselves, Greg- lished among the works of Jerome, ana as- 
ory ASulpkarajutf the most learned of the cribed to that father) ; also an Epistle to De- 
sect, wss of this opinion. Assemarif Bibli- metrias, de Virginttate, A.D. 413 ; (falsely 
oth. Orient. Vatican, torn, ii., p. 291. Add ascribed both to Jerome and to Auguatine^ 
the Biblioth. Italique, torn, xvii., p. 285. and published as theirs) ; diConfesnonofku 
Matur. Veis. la Croze, Histoire du Chris- /at/A, addressed to Innocent bishop of Rome, 
tianisme dcs Indes, p. 23, and Hist, du A.D. 417. — His lost works wore, d« Pile 
Christ. d'Ethiopie, p. 14, &c. Even Aase- Trinitatis^ libri iii. — Liber kv^joyiiiv sive 
man^ (loc. cit., p. 297), though \mng at Tettimoniorum ; (Collections from Scrip- 
Home, came near to avowing this opinion, turc, in support of some doctrines) ; — de a- 
[See above, note (28), p. 364, dtc, and note hero Arbitno^ libri iv. — de Natura Liber; 
(33), p. 307. — Tr.] and several Epistles. — See Cave** Historii 

(44) See the subtile disputation of Ahd- Littcraria, torn, i., p. 381, &c. — Tr.'\ 
pharajuSf in Asteman, torn, ii., p. 288. (46) [CccUstius. of honourable birth, tvas 

(46) [PelagiuSf the heresiarch, was prob- a student at Rome when Pelagius arrived 
ably a Wclchman, whose real name it is there. Embracing the views of his fellow- 
said was Morgan or Marigena, which was islander, he accompanied him to Sicily in 
# translated TrcAaytof, Pelagius. He was a 408, and to Africa in 411, where he re- 
British monk, went to Rome about the year mained some years. In 412 he was accused 
400, imbibed the opinions of Origen^ and be- before the bishop of Carthage for heresy, 
gan to publish his heretical sentiments con- and condemned by a council there. He ap- 
cerning original sin and free grace, about A.D. pealed to the bishop of Rome ; but went to 
406. In the year 408, when the Goths were Ephesus, where he became a presbyter. He 
laying waste Italy, he and Calestius retired afterwards disseminated his errors widely in 
to Sicily; and in 411, to Africa. CceUstiua Asia and the islands. In 416 he went to 
remained there, but Pelagius proceeded on Constantinople, and the next year to Rome, 
to Egypt, to visit the monks of that country, when he so far satisfied Zosimus, as to ob- 
In 416 he removed to Palestine, where he tain from him a recommendation to the bisb- 
enjoyed the protection of John^ bishop of ops of Africa to restore him. But in 418 he 
Jerusalem. Orosius (being then in the East) was condemned by a synod at Rome, and 
impeached him ; but he so far purged him- was banished from the empire by the empe- 
self before the council of Diospolis in 417, ror. He now concealed himself in the East, 
as to be acquitted. But the next year he In 429 the emperor forbid his coming to 
was condemned by the councils of Carthage Constantinople. In 430, a synod at Rome 
and Milcvi, as well as by the popes Innocent condemned him ; and also the council of 
and Zosimus : and the emperor Honorius Ephesus in 431. From that time we hear 
ordered him and his adherents to bo expelled no more of him. He wrote a confession of 
from Rome. Theodohis of Antioch now his faith, several Epistles, and some short 
held a council, which condemned him. His pieces : but none of his works have reached 
subsequent history is unknown. — He was a us entire, except his confession of faith, and 
man of distinguished genius, learning, and perhaps some Epistles among those of Jt- 
sanctity. Yet he was accused of dissem- rome. See Caof, Historia Litteraria, tom 
bling as to his real sentiments. — He wrote i., p. 384, 6lc. — TV.] 
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tion of the soul, tended to discourage human efforts, and were a great im« 
pediment to the progress of holiness, and of course ought to be rooted out of 
the church. They therefore taught, that what was commonly inculcated 
and believed, respecting a corruption of human nature derived to us from 
our first parents, was not true ; that the parents of the human race sinned 
only for themselves, and not for their posterity ; that men are now bom as 
pure and innocent, as Adam was when God created him ; that men there- 
fore can, by their natural power, renovate themselves, and reach the high- 
est degree of holiness ; that external grace is indeed needful, to excite men 
to efforts ; but that they have no need of any internal divine grace.(47) 

(47) [According to Dr. Walch^ (Historie peaching the justice of God, introducing un- 
der Ketiereyen, vol. iv., p. 735, dec), as conditional necessity, ahd destroying our 
•bridged by SchUgel, the svstem o( Pdagi- freedom. (12) It is true, there are in^men 
tuf was as follows. ( 1 ) Men as they now sinful propensities ; in particular, the pro- 
come into the world, are, in respect to their pensity for sexual intercourse ; but these are 
powers and abilities, in the same state in not sins. (13) If sin was propagated by 
which Adam was created. (2) Adam sin- natural generation, and every motion of the 
oed ; but his sin harmed no one but himself, sinful propensities and every desire therefor 
(3) Human nature therefore, is not changed were sinful, then the marriage state would 
by the fall ; and death is not a punishment be sinful. (14) As man has ability to sin, 
for sin ; but Adam would have died, had he so has he also, not only ability to discern 
not apostatized. For death is inseparable what is good, but likewise power to decire 
from our nature ; and the same is true of the it and to perform it. And this is the free- 
pains of childbirth, diseases, and outward dom of the will, which is so essential to man, 
evils, particularly in children. (4) Much less that he cannot lose it. (\6) The graee^ 
is the guilt of Adam^t s|n imputed to his which the Scriptures represent as the source 
ofisprine ; for God would be unjust, if he of morally good actions in man, Pelagiut 
imputed to us the actions of others. (5) understood to denote various things. For 
Such imputation cannot be proved by the he understood the word (a) of the whole con- 
fact that Christ has redeemed infants ; for stitution of our nature, and especially of the 
this redemption is to be understood of their endowment of free will : (b) of the promul- 
heirs'hip to the kingdom of heaven, from gation of the divine law : (c) of the forgive- 
which, an heirship to another*s guilt, will not ness of past sins, without any influence on 
follow. (6) Neither does the hiptism of in- the future conduct : (d) of tnc example of 
fants prove such an imputation ; for thev Christ's holy life, which he called the grace 
thereby obtain the kingdom of heaven, which of Christ : (e) of the internal change in the 
Christ hu ^Tondsed only to baptized jteisons. understanding, whereby the truth is rtcog- 
(7) When children die without baptism, they nised ; which he called grace, and also the 
are not therefore damned. They are indeed assistance of the Holy Spirit : (f) and some- 
excluded from the kinffdom of heaven, but times grace, with him, was equivalent to 
not from eternal blessedness. For the Pe- baptism and blessedness. (16) Miun is ae 
lagians held to a threefold state after death : capable of securing salvation, by the proper 
damnation^ for sinners ; the kingdom ofheav- use of his powers, as of drawine on himself 
.*n, for baptized Christians who live a holy damnation by the misuse of them. (17) 
•life, and for baptized children ; and eternal And therefore God has given men a law ; and 
/f/V, for unbaptired children, and for uiibap- this law prescribes nothing impossible. (18) 
tized adults who live virtuous lives. (8) God requires from men a perfect personal 
Much less is human nature depraved, in con- obedience to his law. (19) Actions origina- 
•equencc of the fall of Adam. There is ting from i^orance or forgetfulness, sre not 
therefore no hereditary sin. (9) For, though sinful. (20) So also natural propensities •« 
it may be grantedythat Adam is so far the the craving of things sinful, is not of itself 
author of sin, as he was the first that sinned, sinful. (21) Therefore perfect personal obe- 
and by his example has seduced others ; yet diencc to the law, on the part of men, is 
this is not to be understood of a propagation practicable, through the uncomiptness of the 
of sin by generation. (10) This supposed powers of nature. (22) And by prace. (con- 
propagation of sin is the less admissiblor be- sisting in external divine aids, the right use 
cause it would imply a propagation of souls, of which depends on men's free will), good 
which is not true. (11) Neither can such works are performed. They did not deny all 
m propagation be maintained, without im- internal change in men by grace ; but they 
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These doctrines and those connected with them, the ahove-mentioned 
monks secretly disseminated at Rome. But in the year 410, on account 
of the invasion of the Goths, they retired from Rome, and going first to 
Sicily and thence to Africa, they more openly advanced their opimons* 
From Africa, Pelagius went to Egypt ; hut Calestius continued at Car« 
thage, and solicited a place among the presbyters of that city. But his 
novel opinions being detected, he was condemned in a council at Carthage 
A.D. 412 ; and leaving the country, he went to Asia. From this time, 
Augustine the famous bishop of Hippo, began to assail with his pen the 
doctrines of Pelagius and Ccehstius ; and to him chiefly belongs the praise 
of suppressing this sect at its very birth.(48) 

confined it solely to the understandingt &nd Laet^ a Netherlander ; Ger. Jdk. Vofsiua ; 
controverted all internal change of the tnll. Hen. Noris ; Jo. Gamitrt in his Sapple- 
They also hmited the necessity of this grace, ment to the works of Theodaret ; Camd. 
by maintaining that it was not indispensable Janserij in his Augustinus ; and othot. 
tp all men ; and that it only facilitated the The French Jesuit, Jac. de Langueval left 
keeping of God*s commandments. (23) a MS. Historia Pelsgiana. See his Preface 
lliis possibility of performing good works to the 9th vol. of ma Histoiy of the GaDi- 
by the free use of our natural powers, they can church, p. iv. But among so many 
endeavoured to prove, by the existence of writers, no one yet has exhausted the wiiole 
virtuous persons among the pagans : and subject, or shown himself free from nndae 
likewise (24) from the saints mentioned in partiality. [This partiahty is to be attnbo- 
the Old Testament ; whom they divided into ted to the renewal of these controversies, 
two classes, ihe first from Adam to Moses, In all ages there have been some in the 
who like the pagans had only natural grace ; Christian church, who coincided, either wfaol* 
the Mecand from Moses to Christ, who had ly or partially, with PeUtgiut, and who op- 
the grace of the law. Some of the saints posed the doctrine of Augustine, On the 
who had the law, were all their lifetime with- other hand, the scholastics adopted the great- 
out sin ; others sinned indeed, but being con- est part of Augustine* s sentiments. And 
verted, they ceased to sin, and yielded a per- these two parties have never been at rest 
feet obedience to the law. (25) The grace The affair with GotteschalcnSy and the con- 
whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, tests between the TlumUsts and the Scotists, 
is a consequence of precedent eood works ; kept up these disquietudes ; and in the timn 
(26) and such obedience is absolutely neces- of the reformation, the commotions were in 
sary to salvation. (27) Sins originating from creased, when Luther and Erasmus came 
a misuse of human freedom, and continued upon the arena, and the council of Trent 
by imitation and by custom, were forgiven, made a considerable part of the Pelagiar 
under the Old Testament, solely on account system to be articles of faith. From tbs^ 
of good works ; and under the New Testa- period onward, the Protestants have main 
ment, through the grace of Christ. (28) tained, that the Catholic church holds, no' 
Their idea of the way of salvation, then, was Y/hat Augustine taught, but what Pelagius^ or 
this. A man who has sinned, converts him- at least the Semipelagians inculcated ; ano 
self; that is, he leaves off sinning, and this the Catholic doctors endeavour to maintah 
by his own powers. He believes on Christ ; the contrary. The Dominicans and the Jes 
that is, he embraces his doctrines. He is uits, and also the Jansenists and Jesuits, havi 
now baptized ; and on account of this bap- moved controversies within their own churc> 
tism, all his previous sins are forgiven him, respecting Pclamanism and the opim'ons o^ 
and he is without sin. He has the instruc- Augustine ; and among the Protestants, thv 
tions and the example of Christ, whereby charge of Pela^anism has been brough' 
he is placed in a condition to render perfect* against the Amimians, tnd likewise agains^ 
obedience to the divine law. This he can various individual dofstors. No wondei 
do, if he will ; and he can either withstand therefort, if all these learned writers of thi 
all temptations, or fall from grace. (29) Pelagian history are often betrayed in( « 
Moreover they admitted conditional decrees ; errors by the prejudices cf their paity.- 
Ihe condition of which was, either foreseen Schl. Dr. Watch's account is full and can 
good works, or foreseen sin. — Tr."] did, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iv , p PI / 
(48) The history of the Pelagians has been -846. and for the Semipelagians^ vol v , p 
written by many persons : as by Ja. Usher, 3-228. Mimseher*s statement of the or jr.- 
inhis Antiquitat. ecclesiae Britan. Joh. a ions of the different parties is Ijci'l tJ* 
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^ 24. Pelagius was more fortunate in the East. For under the patron- 
age of John bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the doctrines of Felagiut 
as according with the opinions of Origen, to which John was attached, 
Pelagius freely professed his sentiments, cmd gathered disciplesl And aU 
though he was impeached in the year 415, by Orasius a Spanish presbyter, 
whom Augustine had sent into Palestine, 'yet a convention of bishops at 
Jerusalem dismissed him without censure ; and a little afler, in a council 
held at Diospolis in Palestine, he was entirely acquitted of crime and er« 
ror*(49) The controversy being removed to Rome, ZosimuSf (who was 
made pontifif in the year 417), misled partly by the ambiguous and appa- 
rently sound confession of faith which CcRlestius then residing at Kome 
oSkred, and partly by the flattering and insidious letters and protestations 
of Felagiusj pronounced sentence in favour of these monks, and decided 
that wrong had been done to men of correct sentiments by their adversa- 
ries.(50) But the Africanls, led by Augustine, continued perseveringly to 
assail them with councils, books, and letters. Zosimus therefore being 
better informed, changed his opinion, and severely condemned those whom 
he had before extoUed. Afterwards, that Ephesine council which hurled 
its thunders against Nestorius, also condemned them ; and now the Grauls, 
the Britons, and the Palestinians, by their councib, and the emperors by 
their laws and penalties, crushed the sect in its commencement. (51) 

§ 25. These unhappy contests produced, as is often the case, other dis- 
sensions equally hurtful. As Augustine did not at first state with suffi. 
cient uniformity and clearness, his opinions respecting the divine gr€Lce 
necessary to salvation, and the decrees of God in regard to the future 
condition of individual men, he gave occasion to certain monks of Adru- 
metum and to some persons in Gaul, to believe that Grod has predestinated 

meW Touched ; DogmeDgetckichte, vol. iv., but neither of them present. They tent in a 

p. 122-262. — Tr,'\ long list of errors, which they said Pelagiut 

(49) See GaJbr. Danietf Histoire du Con- and his followers had taught. PelMgiut re- 

<»le de Diospolis, among the shorter works plied, that these were not hi» opinions, that 

of this eloquent and learned Jesuit, published, he anathematized them, and that he believed 

Paris, 1724, 3 vols. 4to, in torn, i., p. 635 what the Catholic church had always held. 

-471. [Our whole information respecting With this the council were satisfied. But 

these councils is derived from the opposers the sentence of the Africans still remained 

of Pelagius, Orosiiu, Augustine, du:. The in force ; and therefore Pelagius and Cales- 

first was held at Jerusalem, in the month tius both sought the interference of the bish- 

of July, 415. It was merely an assemblage op of Rome. — Tr.] 

of presbyters, with bishop John for president. (50) See Jo. Frick, Zosimus in Clemcnte 

Pelagius and the council spoke Greek ; but xi. redivimus, Ulm, 1719, 4u>, [and Bower^ 

Orosius the accuser, Latin only. This gave Lives of the Popes, (Zosimus), vol. i., p. 334, 

great advantage to Pelagius. Orosius sta- du;., cd. Lond., 1749, 4to. — TV.] 

Cedwhat had been done in Africa: Pelagius (51) See Ger. Jo. Vossius, Historia Pe- 

•aid, he had no concern with those councils. lagiana, 1. i., c. 55, p. 130. There are also 

Orosius was called upon to make his charges some learned remarks on this controversy 

mecific against Pelagius. He then stated, in the Bibliotheque Italique, torn, v., p. 74, 

utMi he had beard Pelagius affirm, that a &ic. The writers on both sides are ena« 

man may became sinless if he mil ; and that merated by Jo. Fr. Buddeus, Isacoge ad 

it is an easy thing to obey the law of God per- Theoi., torn, ii., p. 1071. W. WaU has 

fsctly. Pelagius explained, that he meant it likewise given a neat and learned, though 

•bould be understood, with the aids of divine imperfect history of the Pelagian contest, in 

grace. The council were satisfied with this his History of Infant Baptism, vol. i., ch. 

•xplanation. The second council, which sat 13, [p. 192-282, ed. Lond., 1705], which 

it Diospolis or Lydda, in December, 415, his learned translator [into Latin, J. L. 

msM composed of 14 bi^opa. The accusers Schlosser] has enriched with excellent W' 

mtn two GaiUichisituipatHerosMnALagaruat maiks. 
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the wickedf not only to suffer eternal punishment, but also to commit sin and 
incur the guilt which will merit that punishment ; and of course to believe, 
that hoih the good and the sinful actions of men were, from all eternity, di- 
tfinely predetermined and fixed by an inevitable necessity. Ttibse persons 
were called PredesOnarians, Yet this doctrine did i^ot spread far ; for 
Augustine more clearly explained his views, and the councils of Aries and 
Lyons publicly rejected it. (52) There are however very learned men, 
who deny that such a sect of Predestinarians ever had existence ; and 
who maintain, that the followers of Augustine inculcated his doctrines 
truly and correctly, and were slanderously reproached by the Semipela. 
gians with these so great errors. (53) 

(62) See Ja. Sirmondf Historia Praedes- ly as it was by its author. Hence, those op- 
tinatiana, torn. h. of his 0pp., p. 271, &.c. posed to it, drew the frightful picture of it 
J«. BasnagCf Histoire de TEglise, torn, ii., which has been called l^redestinariamsm, 
liv. zii., cap. ii., p. 69^ Dion. Petavius^ This system, as stated by Dr, ilftbudkcr, 
Dogmat. Tneol., torn, vi., p. 168, 174, &c. (ibid., p. 257), embraced the following posi- 
[ According to 1^. Munschir^ (Dogmenges* tious ; namely, that the wicked are piedet- 
chichte, vol. iv., p. 164, dec, 215, dec.), all tinated, not only to punishment, but also to 
the fathers, before AuguMtiru^ held to a con- commit sin ; that baptism does not remofo 
dilumal eUclionf that is, an election founded all sin ; that the godliness of the righteous 
on the foreseen good works of men. So does not profit them ; nor will the wicked 
BoMtl the Great, trrf.gory Nyssen, Chryio*- be damned on account of their sins ; that 
torn, Hilary of Poictiers, Amhrou^ Jerome, in general, God will ifbt judge men accord- 
They likewise held, that Chritt died for cJl ing to their deeds ; that it is useless to ad- 
men ; and were strangers to the idea of an dress exhortations either to saints or sin- 
atonement made only for the elect. So ners. Dr. Munseher subjoins: All these 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Atkanasiu*^ Basil the were consequences drawn from the doctrine 
Great, Gregoiry Nyssen, Chrysostom, Am- of unconditional decrees taught by Avgus- 
broscy and Jerome. They also held that the tine ; but they were consequences which he 
saints may, and do, fall from grace and per- expressly rejected. — Tr.J . 
ish. So Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius^ (53) See Gilb. Mauguin, Fabula prae- 
and Hilary. Even Augustine himself, in destinatiana confutata ; which he subjoined 
the earlier part of his ministry, held election to a Collection of various authors who wrote 
to be conditional. But as early as the year in the ninth century concerning predestina- 
397, he discovered that such an election was tion and grace, vol. ii., p. 447, dec., Paris, 
inconsistent with man's entire dependance 1650, 4to. [Afau^m was a French states- 
on grace for ability to perform good works ; man, who with much iheolocical and histor- 
a doctrine which he held most firmly. . He ical learning maintained with the Jansenists 
therefore advanced the new theory, that against the Jesuits, that there never were 
God's electing some to everlasting life de- any Predestinarians. — Schl.] Fred. Spai^- 
pended upon his mere good pleasure, in view Aeim, Introduct. ad Historiam Eccles. in his 
of reasons known only to himself; that God 0pp., (om. i., p. 993. Ja. Basmige, Adnot. 
from eternity predestinated some to repent- aa Prosperi Chronicon, and Praefat. ad 
ance, faith, good works, and ultimately to Faustum Regiensem, in Hen, Canisii Lec- 
salvation ; while others he left to go on in tion. Antiquar., tom. h, p. 315, 348. The 
sin, and perish everlastingly ; that the num- author of the Life of Jo. Launoi, in his 
ber of the elect is fixed unalterably and for Works, tom. iv., pt. ii., p. 343, namely 
ever ; that this election of some to salvation Granet. informs us, that Sirmond encour- 
through grace, while others are left without a^^ed Launoi to undertake a refutation of 
^ce, and perish in their sins, is no injus- Mauguin ; but that Launoi, having exam* 
tice on the part of God ; because all men ined the subject, fell in with the opinions of 
deserve to be left in their sins. He denied, Mauguin. [Father Sirmond was a champi- 
ihat God really wills the salvation of all on among the Jesuits, who were charged by 
men ; and he justified preaching the Gos- the Jansenists with departing from the opin- 
pel to all, on the ground that ve know not ions of Augustine ; and he hoped to confute 
who are elected and who are not. — When this charge, if he could only demonstrate in- 
thlf theory was advanced by Augustine^ it controvertibly that there really waa a sect 
met with opposition; and it was not, by those of PredestinarianM existing in the times of 
wbo einbraced it, always stated as guarded- Augustine. Sirmond had published an an* 
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^ 26. On the other hand, John Cassianus, (a monk who came to Mar- 
seilles in France from the East, and established a monastery there), and 
certain others, about the year 480, endeavoured to modify in some measure 
the system of AugiL8tine.(bA) Many persons falling in with their views, 

eient book, at Paris, 1643, bearing the title : dorf, 1737 ; and it is admitted by the joaog- 
IVaedestinatua, sive Praedestinatorum baer- er Walehy in his Historie der Ketsereyen, 
esis, et libri S. Augustine temere adscripti -vol. v., 280, dtc. Among those who regard 
refbtatio. The work consists of three Books, the whole question, respecting the existence 
The Jirst contains a list of heresies, of which of a Predestinanan sect, as a contest about 
that of the Predestinarians is the ninetieth, words, besides Dr. Mothtim, may be reck- 
Tbe suond Book bears the superscription : oned Weismann^ in his Memorabil. Hist. 
Liber secundus, sub nomine Augustini con- Eccl.^ tom. i., p. 410, dec. And in fact, 
fictus, nonagesimam haeresin continens, there is something like a contest about 
quae asserit, Dei praedestinatione peccata words, in the dispute whether there was 
committi. The third Book contains a refu- really a Predestinarian sect. For very much 
tation of the pretended tract of Augustine, depends on the definition of the word tect 
This work is certainly ancient, aira most or heresy. If the term is used to denote a 
probably to be ascribed to tbe younger ilmo- society of persons who have a particular 
ami. Dut the credibility of its statements mode of worship, then a Predestinarian 
is much impaired, by the fact that its author sect never had .existence. But if the term 
was a Semipelagian, and wrote more as a denote a set of religious opinions, embraced 
polemic than as a historian. — SchL.'\ — This and defended by individual persons here and 
petty dispute, whether there was in ancient there, but who never separated from the 
times a sect of Predestinarians, when thor- general church, then it may be said there 
oughly examined, wiU perhaps turn out to be was a sect of Predestinarians. When we 
a contest about terms. [To the question, view the controversy in all its extent, we 
whether there existed in ttte fifth and sixth can by no means regard it as a controversy 
centuries a sect of Predestmaiians, some about words. See Walch, Hist, der Ket- 
of the learned have answered, ytM ; and oth- zer., vol. v., p. 218-288. — Schl.] 
era, no. Those who answer in the latter (54) [The views of John Casnamu arc ■ 
manner, believe the sect of Predestinarians exhibited in his Collatio xiii. Patrum, 0pp., 
was a fiction of the Semipelagians, who used p. 491, dec., and are well abridgod by Dr. 
this artifice in order to bring odium on Au- Muenacher (Dogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 246« 
gtutine and his followers. This opinion dec.) as follows. As JoAn Cassianus is the 
was embraced by the Jansenists, the Re- only writer of those times who has exhibit- 
formed, and among the Lutherans by Dr. ed a connected view of the doctrines of the 
Sender in his History of religious doctrines, so called Massilians, from his works alone 
pefixed to the 3d vol. of Baumgarten'a Po- can the deviations of these teachers from the 
iemic Theology. Those who answer the opinions of Augustine be derived. His pri- 
question affirmatively, are divisible into two mary object was, to exhibit the true worth 
classes. They admit directly, that there and the necessity of divine grace, but with- 
were Predestinarians who were condemned out overthrowing the freedom of the human 
by the orthodox church ; yet they deny that will. Man, said he, needs at all times di- 
AuguBline taught, what they admit to have vine aid ; and he can do nothing to secure 
been the errors of this sect. Of this opinion his salvation, without it. But he must not be 
were the Jesuits and the early Lutheran di- inactive on his part. All men have indeed 
vines. Othe^, while they admit all this, original sin, and are subject to death ; but a 
add that (he opposers of the sect were knowledge of God, and their free will, they 
principally Semipelagians, who aimed to have not lost. It can neither be maintained 
bring contempt on the Augustinian doctrine, that the commencement of what is good in 
They hold that only a few individual per- us always originates from God, nor that it 
sons (as a few monks of Adtimietum and always originates from ourselves. Some- 
iMcidus) fell into these errors ; and there- times it is of God, who first excites good 
fore they never constituted a distinct sect thoughts and purposes in us. But some- 
or heretical community. This opinion has times it is the man, who takes the first step, 
been defended by Noris and Graveson and whom God then meets with his assist- 
•mong the Catholics, by the two Basnaget ance. In either case, it is God who, when 
among the Reformed, and in the Lutheran he sees the spark of goodness glimmering in 
diorch bv Pfffff Buddeut, the elder Wo/cA, the soul, or has himself lighted it up by his 
•nd by IV. aemkcld in a disputation at Alt- own working, cheriabes and sustama this 
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a sect arose which its adversaries have called that of the Semxpdaginuu. 
The sentiments of the Semipelagians are represented differently by those 
that oppose them. The greater part however, represent them as holding, 
that men do not need internal preventing grace ; but that every man can, 
by his natural powers, commence the renovation of his soul ; and can 
have and exercise faith in Christy and a purpose of living a holy life : yet 
that no man can persevere in the begun course, unless he is constantly 
supported by divine assistance and grace. The disciples of S. Augustine 
in Gaul, contended warmly with this class of men ; but they could not 
vanquish them. (55) For as their doctrines coincided with the modes of 

•park. God*8 unchangeable will is, that all standing belief of the chtuch ; while the op- 
men maj be saved ; and when any one is posite doctrine was new, and also objecdoii- 
loet, it IS contrary to his designs. At all able, because it annihilated human freedom, 
times therefore the grace of Grod is co-oper- introduced an unavoidable necessitj in ha- 
ating with our will, and strengthens and de- man actions, and by holding up the idea that 
fends it ; yet so, that he sometimes waits a man*s own efforts were of no avail, en- 
for or requires from us some efforts to choose couraged men to remain inactive. — TrJ} 
what is good, that he may not seem to con- (65) Jaa Basnage, Histoire de rEgtise, 
fer his gifts on the indolent and inactive, tome ii., liv. xii., cap. i. Histoire litteraire 
The grace of God however is always un- de la France, tome ii., Pref, p. iz, 6uc 
nerit^, as it bestows on the weak and VotnuSy Historia Pelagiana, lib. vi., p. 538, 
worthless efforts of men such valuable fa- &c. Irenaeus Veronensigt i. e., Sctyio 
▼ours and such unfading glory. The ways Maffeit de Haeresi Semipelagiana, in the 
in which God brings men to possess good- Opuscula scientifica of Angela Calogen^ 
ness, are manifold and incomprehensible ; tom. xzix., p. 399, dec. * [As soon as Aw- 
but be always treats each individual, accord- guttine was informed by Prosper and HU' 
ing to his character and desert. Yet this « an/t of the existence of these opposers of 
is not to be understood, as if grace was im- his system at Marseilles, he wrote his two 
parted to each one according to his merits, pieces designed to confute them, de Prae- 
On the contrary, the grace of God far trans- destinatione Sanctorum laber, and de Do- 
cends all human desert, and sometimes no perseverantiae Liber, both addressed to 
transcends the unbelief of men, (i. e., brings Prosper and Hilary. Soon afterwards, A.D. 
the unbelieving to have faith). — From these 430, Augustine died ; and Prosper and Hil- 
propositions, (which are arranged differently ary carried on the controversy. In 431, 
from what they are by the author, but are they visited Rome, and obtained the patron- 
expressed in almost his own words), it ap- age of Calestine the pontiff: but not sua- 
pears, that Cassian rejected unconditional ceeding by means of councils and popes, 
election, the inability of man to do good, ir- Prosper applied himself to writing against 
resistible grace, and the Augustinian idea the errorists. His strictures on Cassian*s 
of the saints' perseverance. Dr. Maenscher 13th Collation is a v^uable performance, 
adds, that the principal point in which the The Libri ii. de vocatione Gentium., (i. e., 
Massilians departed from the adherents to on the universality of the call to embrace 
Augustine^ lay in this, that man has, in his the Gospel salvation), seems not to be his : 
freedom of will, some power to do good ; by for it does not come up fully to his views, 
exerting which he docs not indeed merit the as expressed in his reply to Cassian. 
grace of God, yet he makes himself JU to Though it concedes more to the Semipela- 
receivc it ; and that God, in view of these gians than Augustine and Prosper did, still 
human efforts, has determined to bestow his it was on the same side. The majority in 
grace and eternal bhss. — The evidence by France, as well as nearlv all the Greeks, 
which the Massilians supported their opin- were in sentiment with the Semipelagians. 
ions, was various. Their chief argument About the year 472, one Lucidus a presby- 
was this, that in the scriptures faith and vir- ter, having avowed pure Augustinianism, 
tue are sometimes required of men, and Faustus the bishop of Reiz in Gaul, wrote 
sometimes represented as the gift of God ; him a letter, and afterwards accused him 
and these different passages cannot be recon- before the council of Aries, A.D. 475. The 
oiled, unless it be allowed that faith and vir- council disapproved the sentiments of Luci- 
tue come principally from God, and yet that dus^ who retracted ; and they encouraged 
free will has some part in them. This do<:- Faustus to write his ii. Books de libero Ar- 
vine moreover, they said, coincided with the bitro, in c^pposition to Augustint's viawi. 
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thinking of the majority of people, and particularly of the monksy and were 
approved by the most respectable authors, especially among the Greeks^ 
and as Augustine himself and his friends did not venture utterly to reject 
and condemn them, as pernicious and impious, no efforts could prevent 
them from spreading far and wide. 

§ 27. From this time therefore, began those knotty controversies con- 
cerning the nature and the mode of that divine agency or grace which 
men need in order to salvation, which have unhappily divided Chris- 
tians in every subsequent age, and which are still protracted, to the grief 
of all pious and good men. Many in all ages have followed the system 
. of Augustine^ who ascribed everything to the grace of Grod, and nothing 
to human sufficiency ; yet they differed in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a still greater number have agreed with Cas^ 
sian; whose system, though differently explained, has spread from the 
schools of the Grallic monks over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 

A few months after, a synod at Lyons also de- strengthened and good works performed; 
cided in favour of Semipelagian sentiments, yet its due influence must be allowed to free 
But early in the following century, Ctuari- will, and not everything be ascribed to grace. 
U9 of Aries, came out a zealous Augustinian ; The connexion and co-operation of both are 
and with the aid of some Scythian monks and very necessary ; for grace only helps or as- 
tome others, he caused that doctrine to spread sistt. True faith may be lost ; its retention 
and to gain the ascendency. The synods of depends solely on* man's free will ; and it is 
Orange and Valence, A.D. 629, declared in not true, that divine grace imparts to man a 
favour of it. The opposers of Aueustinian- special gift of perseverance in goodness, 
ism were in that age denominated Pelagi- God has a twofold decree, respecting man's 
mns ; from their leaning towards the senti- salvation ; firH^ his general desire that all 
ments of Pelagius ; also MastUians, from miy be saved ; and secondly, his design ac- 
the residence of their principal writers at tually to save those who shall persevere in 
{Massilia) Marseilles. It was the school- holiness to the end. Augustine*s doctrine 
men of after ages who denominated them of predestination is very objectionable ; it 
Semipelagians. — According to Dr. Walchj wholly subverts man's freedom, makes God 
they admitted original sin ; but probably the author of sin, and renders it vain to ex- 
confined its effects to our liability to tempo- hort sinners to repent or saints to persevere 
ral death. They supposed all the posterity in religion. Election to salvation is condi- 
a(Adam have ability to discern what is right, tional, depending on the foreseen conduct 
and freedom of will to choose it : yet that of men in regard to obedience to the divine 
none can be saved, but by grace, throu^ commands. To the puzzling question of 
Christ, or by means of his blood and a Chns- their opposers, what becomes of so many 
tian baptism ; that Christ died for all men ; baptized children who die before they are 
that God wills the salvation of all ; and there- competent to exert their free will, and of so 
fore proffers his ^race to all ; so that all men many adults who never were favoured with 
may be saved, if they will. The way of a knowledge of the Gospel ; they replied, 
salvation, they supposed, is, to believe, to first, that l^ptized children dying in infancy, 
practise virtue, and to persevere in it to the are saved on the ground that God foresaw 
end. Faith is, believing that God has de- they would persevere in religion if their lives 
termined to save all that obey the Gospel, had been prolonged ; and secondly, that so 
This faith originates altogether from our free many children as die without baptism, are 
will From the same source, and from the deprived of that ordinance, and so many 
use of our natural powers, originate the be- adults as are deprived of a knowledge of 
ginnings of a right temper, the desiring, the Gospel,, (both being doomed to damna- 
leeking, and knocking. Yet neither this tion), suffer these privations, because God 
Caith, nor these beginnings of a right temper, foresaw that the former would not live vir- 
are good works ; that is, thev have no prop- tuously, and that the latter would not em- 
er efficacy to merit the assistance of God, brace the Gospel, if they had an opportunity. 
or that grace which is necessary to the per- See Dr. Walch^s ample account of this re- 
fermance of good works ; and yet they may ligious party, in his Historie der Ketzereyeo, 
induce God to impart his grace. 1'hus it is vol. v., p. 3k218. — Tr.^ 
God who ftiJea the grace, by which faith is 

Vol. L— B bb 
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and the other Orientals held th<^ same views, before Cassian ; nor have they 
departed from them to this day. The opinions of Pelagius appeared to 
most persons too bold and loose, and therefore were neve« openly avow- 
ed by large numbers. Yet in every age some may be found, who ascribed 
to man, as it is said Felagius did, full power by his own strength to keep 
the whole law of Grod. 



CENTURY SIXTH. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

THB PBOSPEROITS EVENTS OF THE CHUBCH. 

^ I. Progress of Christiani^ in the East, — ^ 2. and in the West. — ^ 3. Jews converted 

in several Places. — ^ 4. The Miracles of this Century. 

§ 1. It is evident from the historical records of the Greek empire^ that 
several barbarous tribes, particularly some residing near the Black Sea, 
were converted to Christicmity by the efforts of the Greek emperors and 
the bishops of Constantinople. Among these were the AbasgU a barba- 
rous nation inhabiting the shores of the Euxine and as far as Mount Cau. 
casus, who embraced Christianity under the emperor Justinian.(l) The 
HenUif who dwelt along the other side of the Ister [or Danube], became 
Christians under the same reign :(2)»also the AlarU, the Laziy and the 
Zani, and some other tribes, whose residence is not definitely known at the 
present day.(d) But there is abundant evidence, that nothing was re- 
quired of these nations except externally to profess Christy cease from of- 
fering victims to their gods, and learn certain forms to be repeated : the 
imbuing their minds with true religion and piety, was not even thought of. 
It is certain, that after their conversion they retained their rude and sav- 
age manners, and were famous for rapines, murders, and every species of 
iniquity. In most provinces of the Greek empire, and even in the city of 
Constantinople, many idolaters were still lurking in concealment. A 
great multitude of these were baptized, during the reign of Justin^ by John 
bishop of Asia.(4) 

§ 2. In the West, Remigius bishop of Rheims, who has been called 
^e Apostle of the GatUsy laboured with great zeal to convert idolaters to 
Christ ; and not without success, especially after Clovis the king of the 
Franks had embraced Christianity. (5) In Britain, Ethelbert king of Kent, 

(1) ProcopiuSf de Belle Gothico, lib. iv., ubi sup. Neand^r, Kirchengesch., vol. ii., 

c. 3. Le Quien^ Oriens Christianus, torn. i.» part i., p. 247. — TV.] 

p. 1351, 6ic. [Their adoration (like that of (2) Procopius^ de Bello Goth., 1. ii., c. 14. 

the ancient Germans) had been previously (3) [See Evagrius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., 

gifen to forests and lofty trees. The em- c. 20, 22, 23. All these conversions took 

peror Justinian sent priests among them, place near the commencement of the reign 

and erected a church for them dedicated to of Justinian^ about A.D. 530. — TV.] 

the Virgin Mary ; and he rendered the peo- (4) Jos. Sim. Assemofi, Bibliolh. Orient, 

pie more inclined to become Christians, by Vatican., tom. ii., p. 85. 

prohibiting their ' king from carrying on a (5) Histoire litteraire de la France, tome 

•bameful traffic in eunuchs. See ProcopiuSf iii., p. 155, dec. 
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the most distinguished of the seven Anglo-Saxon kings among whom the 
island was then divided, married near the close of this century a Christian 
wife named Bertha, the daughter of Cherebert king of Paris ; and she, 
partly by her own influence, and partly by that of the ministers of religion 
whom she brought with her, impressed her husband favourably towards 
Christianity. The king being thus prepared for it, Gregory the Great, at 
the suggestion undoubtedly of the queen, sent forty Benedictine mooJLS, 
with one Augustine at the head of them, into Britain, in the year 696, to 
complete the work which the queen had begun. This Augustine, with 
the queen's assistance, converted the king and the greatest part of the in- 
habitants of Kent to Christian worship, and laid the foundation of the mod. 
em British church.(6) Among the Picts and Scots, Columbas an Irish 

(ft) Beda^ Histor. Eccles. gentis Aimlor, but did not compel, any of his subjects to 
lib. i., c. 23, p. 55, dec., ed. Chiflet. Rapin follow his example. In a short lime bower- 
TAoyroff, Hist. d^Angleterre, torn, i., p. 222, er, all Kent was nominally Christian. Hav- 
Ac, Acta Sanctor., torn, iii., Februar., p. ingbeen so successful, Augustine this year 
470, where is an account of Ethelbcrt^ kins went to Gaul, and was ordained archbiahop 
of Kent. [The marriage of Bcrthn, is said of Canterbury and primate of all EngUmd ; 
to have been consummated A.D. 579. It and returned with a fresh accession of monks, 
had been stipulated, that she should enjoy In the year 598, he sent two monks, Laureih 
her own religion and worship. She therefore tins and Peter, to Rome to inform Crregonf 
had her private chaplain, and a small church, of the prosperous state of the mission. Oreg* 
Gregory the Great, before he was made pope, ory exulted in its success, and sent back the 
was so captivated with the beauty of some messengers, with additional labourers, the 
English youth offered for sale at Rome as pall for the new archbishop, numerous pies- 
slaves, that he wished to go himself as a ents for the cathedral, including holy relics, 
missionary to England ; but the Roman peo- letters to the king and queen, £c. He cou- 
ple restrained him. He was created pontiff firmed Augvstine's jurisdiction over all Enff- 
in 590 ; and in 596 he persuaded Augustine^ land, exhorted him to proceed with his won, 
abbot of St. Andrew's at Rome, to undertake advised him not to demolish the pagan tem- 
the conversion of the English nation. Au- pies, but to convert them into churches, po- 
gustine, with a small retinue of monkff, set rifying them with holy water ; for the pasans 
forward; but he scarcely reached ^Vance, would love to worship in the places long held 
before the courage of the whole party failed, sacred ; yet the idols must be destroyed, 
and Augustine returned to obtain leave to He also advised, that the people be allowed 
abandon the enterprise. Gregory however on festal days to assemble around the church- 
would not give it up ; he exhorted Augustine es, erect booths, and there feast themselves, 
to proceed, assigned him more assistants, much as during their pagan state, yet without 
gave him letters of introduction to bishops sacrificing to their idols. Gregory likewise 
and princes on the way, and dismissed him. answered several questions of Augustine^ 
Augustine now proceeded through France, advising him and his associates to continue 
crossed the channel, and landed with his 40 to live in monasteries, to use such a liturgy 
monks on the isle of Thanet in Kent There as should seem best suited to the country ; 
king Ethelbert met him, learned his object, and instructing him how thieves should be 
save him access to the country, promised treated, how many bishops must concur in 
him protection and sustenance, but refused the ordination of a bishop, how he must de- 
to embrace the new religion till after further mean himself among the Gallic bishops, and 
examination. Augustine and retinue then what \« as to be thought of some ceremonial 
marched to Canterbury the capitol, with a impurities. In 602, Augustine built his ca- 
waving banner and a silver crucifix, chant- thedral at Canterbury ; and he erected a moo- 
ing : Lord, we beseech thee, in thy great astery in which to train men for the ministry. 
mercy, to remote thy fury and thy wrath In the year 604, he attempted to bring under 
from this city, and from thine house, for we his jurisdiction and to a conformity with hit 
have sinned : hallelujah. For a considera- churches, all the clergy and churches of the 
ble time, Augustine and his monks worship- ancient Britons whom the Saxons had coo- 
ped in the queen's chapel ; and fasted, and quired and driven chiefly into Wales. A 
{>rayed, and chanted hymns almost constant- council was held for the purpose. But as 
y. The next year, A.D. 597, the king had Augustine was auite bigoted and somewhat 
faii mind made up, was baptized, and allowed, overbearing, nothing was effected. In the 
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monk, began the work of administering Christian baptism.(7) In Ger- 
many, the BohenuanSf the ThuringianSf and Bavarians are said to have 
received Christianity ; (8) which to many, however, appears extremely 
doubtful* Of these sacred enterprises among the heathen, no one will 
form a high opinion, after learning from the writers of this and the fol- 
lowing ages that these nations still retained a great part of their former 
paganism, and that they so worshipped Christ as to reject his instructions, 
by thek lives, their deeds, and their allowed practices.(9) 

§ 3. That a great many Jews in various places, made a profession of 
Christianity, is certain. In the East, Justinian persuaded those resident 
at Borium a city of Libya, to acknowledge ChrisL{10) In the West, 
many Jews yielded to the zeal and efforts of the kings of Gaul and Spain, 
and to those of Gr^ory the Great and Avitus [bishop of Clermont]. But 
it should be added, that far more were induced to make profession of 
Christianity, by the rewards offered by the princes and by the fear of 
punishment, than by the force of arguments. In Gaul during the reign 
of ChilderiCy the Jews were compelled to receive baptism : and the same 
thing was done in Spain.(ll) But Gregory the Great wished this prac- 
tice to be discontinued. (12) 

mean time, the conTersion of other Saxons which became covered with cloisters and 

beyond the kingdom of Kent, proceeded sue- churches, and was the residence of a nu- 

cessfiilly ; and several bishops wore ordained, merous and learned body of monks. For 

particularly a bishop for London, and another several centuries lona was the centre of the 

for Rochester. St. Paulas church in London Scottish church, and the place where most 

was now founded ; and the next year the of her clersy were educated. There also 

West monastery {Westminster) adjoining the Scottish kings, for many generations, 

London. In the year 607, Augustine died, were interred. Columbas died in the year 

and was succeeded in the see of Canterbury 597. His memorable acts were recorded by 

by Laurentius. See Beda^ Hist. Eccl. Brit., Cummeneus AlbuSy (abbot of I<ma from 657 

lib. i., c. 23, 6lc,, and lib. ii., c. 2, 3. Ma- to 669), and may be seen in Mahillon^ Acta 

hiUon^ Annal. Benedict., torn, i., ann. 596- Sanctor. Ord. Benedict., torn, i., p. 342, 

607. The legendary history of Augustine, dec, and his life at large, in iii. Books, was 

both in a larger and a smaller form, by Gos- written by Adamnanus^ who presided at 

uHn a monk of the 11th century, may be lona from 679 to 704. See Usher ^ Britan- 

foond in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben> icar. Ecclesiar. Antiq., cap. xv., p. 687- 

edict., tom. i., p. 485-643— Tr.] 709.— Tr] 

(7) Beda, Iiistor. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 4, (8) Henry CanisiuSj Lectiones Antiquae, 
p. 134. — [Some rays of light had penetrated tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 208. Aveniimts, Annal. 
the southernmost counties of Scotland at an Boiorum ; and others, 
earlier period. iVtma or JViinian, was bish- (9) As to the Franks, the Benedictine 
op of Whit-hem on the borders of Scotland, monks express themselves ingenuously ; 
in the year 400 ; and his successors some- Histoire litteraire de la France, tome iii., 
timet extended their labours as far north as Introd., p. 8, 11, 13. As to the Anglo- 
Glasgow. Indeed Kentigem is said to have Saxons, see what Gregory the Great him- 
•ctoally removed his chair from Whit-hem self allowed of, Epistolar. lib. xi., ep. 76, 
to Glasgow, before the arrival of Co/ufji^M, 0pp., tom. ii., p. 1176, ed. Benedictine, 
and to have invited this Irish missionary to Among other things, he pcraiitted the peo- 
Tisit him there. It was in the year 563 pie on festival days, to offer to the saints 
that Columbas, with twelve other monks, such victims as they had before offered to 
removed from the north of Ireland to /ana, their gods. Dav. Wilkins, Concilia Mag- 
Hn, /, or I-calm-killy an islet on the outer nae Britan., tom. i., p. 18, dec. 
•bore otMvll^ one of the larger of the Heb- (10) ProcopiuSf de Aedificiis Justiniani, 
rides or Westem isles. The ScoUiah king lib. vi., cap. 2. 

of Argyle, Brude or Bfide, favoured his en- (11) Gregory of Tours, Hiatoria Fran- 

terpriae ; and Aidan^ a successor of Brude, comm, lib. vi., c. 17. Jo. Launoi, de ve- 

paid him the highest reverence. Columbas teri more baptizandi Judaeos et infideles, 

bad the sole jurisdiction of his litUe island, cap. i., in his 0pp., tom. ii., pt. ii., p. 700, 
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§ 4. If credit were to be given to the writers of this age, these con* 
versions of barbarous nations to Christianity roust be ascribed principally 
\ to the prodigies and miracles that were wrought. But an inspection of the 

converted nations themselves, will forbid our believing so ; for had these 
nations seen so many wonderftil deeds with their own eyes, they would 
have had a stronger faith in Christianity, and would have more religiously 
obeyed its precepts. With the major part, the example and influence of 
their kings presented the chief argument for changing their religion. 
Nor were more solid reasons much needed ; for the first preachers of 
Christianity among them, required of them nothing very difficult or cross- 
ing to their inclinations ; they were only to worship the images of Chrisl 
and of holy men, instead of those of their gods, and for the most part 
With the same ceremonies ; and to commit to memory certain Christian 
formulas. Some preachers moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 
it lawful and right to delude the senses of the ignorant people, and to 
pahn on them natural events for Divine interpositions. 



CHAPTER II. 

A.DVERSB EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

4 1. Pagans still remaining among the Christians. — ^ 2. Writers opposed to Chnttiuii^. 

— ^ 3. Persecutions and Vexations. 

§ 1, Although the imperial laws ordained, that no public office should 
be held by any one who would not abjure paganism, yet there were many 
learned and respectable men, who in the midst of tiie Christians followed 
the old religion. The illustrious compiler of the civil law, Trib(mianus,{l) 

704. [All these Jewish conversions were a such converts seldom persevered, and there- 
victory, which did the Christians little hon- fore exposed themselves to a heavier pun- 
our. AvituSf for instance, the bishop of ishment in the other world than if they had 
Clermont, baptized 500 Jews. But the cir- never been baptized, charity to them requi> 
cumstances were these ; a Jew, having voU red that they should not be compelled to re* 
untarily received baptism, was proceeding ceive baptism. — Tr.} 
home in the customary white robe, when, (I) [Tribojuanv^ was a native of Side in 
meeting with other Jews, one of them poured Pamphylia, flourished about A.D. 530, and 
some fetid oil on his white robe. The peo- died about A.D. ,546. Richly furnished 
pie soon kindled into a rage, and pulled with Greek and Roman literature, be applied 
down the synagogue ; and the bishop sent himself especially to the study of law. He 
word to the Jews, that they must all submit was advanced to various civil offices, and 
to be baptized, or must quit the place. In was in favour with JuMtiniariy on account of 
this dilemma, 500 preferred receiving bap- his eminent talents and his obsequiousness, 
tism ; and the rest removed to Marseilles. The Codex Justinianus was the ioint work 
See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor., 1. v., of Tribonianus and others ; but the compi- 
c. 11. — Sckl.] lation of the Pandects and Institutes was 
(12) See his Epistles, lib. i., ep. 47, in committed to him as chief, with others to 
his 0pp., torn, ii., p. 541, ed. Benedict., [or assist him. Tn&ontantif was avaricious and 
the extract from it in Baromus^ Annal. ad irreligious. He has been accused of atheism 
ann. 591, torn, viii., p. 26, 27, ed. Antw., and paganism. The truth probably was, that 
1600. Gregory commends the intentions he had no fixed religious principles. See/, 
if the Gallic bishops, but thinks, that as H, Hermann^ Historia Juris Roman! et Jus- 
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is thought hy some, to have beeH averse from the Christian religion. Of 
Procopiu8j(2) the '^elehrated and intelligent historian, the same suspicion 
is entertained hy not a few. And it is still more certain that Agaifuas{'d) 
of Smyrna, an advocate at the har, and also a historian, was an idolater. 
Indeed, as is commonly the case every where, the rigour of the laws fell 
only on those who had neither hirth, nor wealth, nor the favour of the 
great to protect them. 

§ 2. It is still more strange, that the Platonists who were universally 
known to be hostile to Christianity, should have been allowed publicly to 
instil their principles which were totally inconsistent with our religion, 
into the minds of the youth both in Greece and in Eg3rpt. This class of 
men afiected indeed a high degree of modesty, and for the most part, so 
qualified their language as to make the pagan idolatry appear not very re- 
mote from Christianity. This is evident from the examples of C?uilciditi8{A) 
and Alexander of Lycopolis.(5) Yet there were some among them who 
did not hesitate openly to attack the Christian religion. Damascius, in 
his life of his master Isidore,' ond elsewhere, casts many reproaches on 
the Christians. (6) Simplicius, in his Expositions of Aristotle, not obscurely 

tiniani, lib. ii., c. i., ^ 27, 6cc.y and Gibbon^ Systema Intellectuale Univeni, torn. i.,p. 

Decline and Fall, ch. xliv., vol. iv., p. 260, 732. [Chakidiua flourished about A.D. 

<Scc., ed. N. York, 1826.— Tr.] 330, and wrote his Lat. translation of Plato's 

(2) [ProcopiiwofCasarea, (different from Timaeus, with a Commentary, at the aug- 
Proeopius of Oaza), was a rhetorician, sena- gestion (as is reported) of Honus of Cordu- 
I'or, and historian. He was secretary to the ba. Some make him to have been archdea- 
famous general Belisarius^ from 533 to 542, con of Carthage. See above, cent, iv., pt. 
daring his campaigns in Asia, Africa, and i., ^ 18, with note (51), p. 225; and Cave, 
Italy ; and aflerwaxids, being made a Roman Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 199. — TV.] 
senator, resided at Constantinople, and de- (5) The treatise of this philosopher, contra 
voted himself to writing the civil history of Manichaeos^ in Greek, was published by 
bis own times ; viz., de Bello Persico, 1. ii., Fran. Combefist Auctarium Noviss. Bibli- 
de Bello Vandalico, 1. ii., anddc Bello Goth- oth. Patrum, tom. ii. Concerning his reli- 
ieo, 1. iv. His narration is elaborate and sion. Is. de Beausobre has given a critical 
exact, and the style not unacceptable. Ho dissertation, Hfstoire de Manich^e et Mani- 
also wrote de Edificiis Justiniani, 1. vi., in cheisme, pt. ii., Discours prelim., ^ 13, p. 
which he displays the munificence and great- 236, <Scc. [Alexander of Lycopolis in The- 
ness of that emperor : likewise Anecdota, bais, E^'pt, flourished probably about A.D. 
sive Histona arcana, in which he de.5cribes 350. Fabricxus supposes, (Biblioth. Gr., 
the vices and crimes of Justinian and his tom. v., p. 290), that he was first a pagan 
Empress Theodora. Procopius was alive in and a Manichee, and afterwards a Catholic 
the year 562. Some accuse him of leaning Christian. Cave is of the same opinion 
towards paganism. He was probably a man (Hist. Lit., tom. ii., de Scriptor. incertae 
of no religion ; but externally, a conformist aetatis). Beausobre (ubi supra) thinks he 
to Christianity. His works were published, was a mere pagan. Lardner (Works, vol. 
Gr. and Lat., by C. Maltrel, Paris, 1662, 2 iii., p. 384, vol. viii., p. 349, dec.) thinks he 
vols. fol. See Cave, Historia Litteraria, was a gentile, but well acquainted with the 
tom. i., p. 510. — Tr.] Manichces and other Christians ; and that he 

(3) {AgathiaSf an advocate at Smyrna, had some knowledge of the O. and N. Tcs- 
continued the history of ProcopiuSf from the tamcnts, to which he occasionally refers. 
year 553 to A.D. 559, in Ave Books, written He speaks with respect of Christ, and the 
in an easy but florid style. He also wrote Christian philosophy ; and appears to have 
80 epigrams. His works were published, bccn% learned and candid man. — Tr.] 

Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1660. fol. His history (6) Photius, BibUotheca, cod. ccxlii., p. 

and that of Procopius are both in the Corpus 1027. {Damascius was a native of Damas- 

Historiae Byzantinae Scriptorum, tom. ii., cus, but studied and taught philosophy both 

iii. See Lardner, Works, vol. ix , p. 85. — at Athens and Alexandria. From the latter 

Tr.] be fled to Persia, during the persecution of 

(4) Concerning the religion of Chalcidius^ the pagan philosophers by the emperor Jiw- 
I hare spoken in my notes on R. Cudworth's tinian, about the year 530. His labaeqaent 
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carps at the Christian faith.(7) The Epicheiremata xviii. contra Ghrlsti- 
anos, written by Proclus,{S) were in everybody's hands ; and therefore 
received a confutation from John PMloponus,(9) So much license would 
not have been allowed to these men, had there not been among the magis- 
trates many who were Christians in name and outward appearance rather 
than in reality. 

§ 3. The Christians in several places had occasion, even in this centu- 
ry, to complain of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies. During the 
greater part of it, the Anglo-Saxons who had seized upon Britain, brought 
every kind of calamity and suficring upon the former inhabitants of that 
country, who were Christians. (10) The Hutu having made an irruption 
into Thrace, Greece, and other provinces, during the reign of Justinian, 
treated the Christians with cruelty ;(11) yet they appear to have been in- 
fluenced, not so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by hostility to the 
Greek empire. A great change in the state of Italy, took place about the 
middle of this century, under Justinian I. For this emperor, by Narses 
his general, overturned the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in that country, 
after it had stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to his empire. But un- 
der the emperor Justin, the Lombards, a very warlike German tribe under 
their king Alhoin, accompanied by some other German nations^ broke into 
Italy from Pannonia in the year 568 ; and having possessed themselves 
of the whole country, except Rome and Ravenna, founded a new kingdom at 
Pavia. Under these new lords, who were not only barbarians but averse 
from Christianity, the Italian Christians for a time endured immense evils 
and calamities. But the first rage of the conquerors gradually subsided, 
and the Lombards became more civilized, AuthariSj their third king, 
made a profession of Christianity in 'the year 587 ; but he embraced the 

history is unknown. He wrote the lives of published in Greek, Venice, 1535, fol., and 

Itidoriu and others, Commentaries on Pla- in Latin, Lyons, 1557, fol. — Tr."] 
lOt and four books on extraordinary events : (9) See J. A. Fabriciut^ Biblioth. Gr., 

all of which are lost. Pholius calls him vol. iii., p. 522, &c., [and Brueker^ Historia 

kicuKpov dvaaeCrjCi superlatively irreligious^ crit. philos.. torn, ii., p. 491, with Hambcr^ 

(Codex clxxxi.), and gives an epitome of ^cr'« zuverlassigen Nachrichten, tom. iii., p. 

his life of IsidoiCy Cod. ccxlii. — 7r.] 391. — Schl.] 

(7) [SimpliciuSf a native of Cilicia, adis- (10) Ja. Usher, Tndez Chronolog. Antiq 
ciple of DamasciuSy and an eclectic philoso- Eccles. Britan., ad ann. 508, p. 1123, [and 
pher, was one of those who fled into Persia, still more to the purpose, ad ann. 511, p. 
about the year 530. He returned a few 1125, and ad ann. 597, p. 1151, <&c. At 
years after, and wrote Commentaries on the beginning of this century, the SSazons 
some of the philosophical and physical works held only Kent and Sussex, embracing about 
of Aristotle ; also a Commentary on the three counties in the southeast part of £ng- 
Encheiridion of Epictctns ; both edited, Gr. land ; all the rest of the country was inhab- 
and Lat., by H. Wolfy Ley den, 1640, 4to. — ited by Christian Britons. But during this 
Tr.] century, the Saxons gradually extended their 

(8) {Produs was bom at (/On.ntantinople conquests ; and before the century closed, 
A.D. 410, studied at Alexandria and at the Britons were shut up among the mount- 
Athens, and became head of the ph^osophi- ains of Wales and Cornwall, except a few 
cal school in the latter place, in the year 450. in Cumberland on the borders of Scotland, 
He died A.D. 435. He was a man of much or were driven to take refuge beyond seas, 
philosophical reading, a great enthusiast, a Over all the rest of England paganism rcign- 
Dold and whimsical speculator, and a most ed : the churches were demolished or con- 
voluminous writer. His eighteen Arguments verted into idolatrous temples, and the public 
against the Christians, are so many proofs worship of the true God had ceased. — Tr.] . 
that the world was eternal. This work, with (11) Procopius^ de Bello Persico, lib. .... 
the confutation of John PhiloponuSy was f . 4. 
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Arian creed. His successor however, AgUulph, was induced by his queen 
Theodelinday to abandon the Arian sect, and join the Catholics of tlie Ni- 
cene creed.(12) But Chosroes the king of Persia, exceeded all others in 
barbarity ; for he publicly declared that he would make war, not upon 
Justmianj but upon the God of the Christians ; and he cut off an immenae 
number of Christians by various modes of execution. (13) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTOHY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTOBY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

^ 1. The Sute of Leirning in the West.— ^ 2. The Sciences hadly uugfat.^ 3. Tho 
Study of Philosophy. — ^ 4. State of Learning among the Greeks, — ^ 6. and in the 
East. 

§ 1. Evert one knows, that the irruption of the fierce and barbarous 
nations into most of the provinces of the West, was extremely prejudicial 
to literature and to every species of learning. All the liberal arts and 
sciences would have become extinct, had they not found some feeble pro- 
tection among the bishops and monks. To most of those churches which 
are called caihedrahy schools were annexed, in which either the bishop 
himself or some one appointed by him, instructed the youth in the seven 
liberal arts as a preparation for the study of the sacred books.(l) Tho 
monks and nuns were nearly all required by the founders of their houses, to 
devote some portion of every day to the reading of the works of the ancient 
fathers of the church, who were supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
of sacred knowledge, (2) It was therefore necessary that libraries should 
be formed in the monasteries, and that books should be multiplied by being 
transcribed. This labour of transcribing books was generally assigned to 
the more feeble-bodied monks, who were unable to encounter severe labour. 
To these establishments we owe the preservation of all the ancient authors 
that have come down to us, both sacred and profane. Moreover, in most 
of the monasteries schools were opened, in which the abbot or some one 

(18) Paulut DuuonuSy de gestis Longo- Hist. Ecclcs., diss, iii., (f 21, p. 205, 6lc. 

banlorom,!. ii., c. 2, and c. 27, p. 219, 231, — Tr.] Histoire iitteraire de la France, 

ed. Ltndenbrog. 3f uro/on, A ntiq. I taliae, tomeiii., Introd., ^zxxii., p. 12, dec. Herm, 

torn, i., p. 14, torn, ii., p. 297, dtc, and Conringius, Antiquit. Academicae, p. 66- 

Annates Italici. Gtannon^, Histoire de Na- 167, ed. Heumann. [Gregory of Toiun, 

oles, [lib. iv., cap. 3], torn, i., p. 302, dec. lib. vi., c. 36. — Schl.] 

(13) Procopius, de Bello Persico, 1. ii., (2) Benedict of Anian, Concordia Regn- 

c S6. larum, lib. ii., p. 55, 64, 75, 77, 60, 100, 

(1) Claude Fleury, Discours stir THis- lib. iii., p. 16-41, dec, ed. Hug. MentatL 

totfo ecclesiastioue depuis Tan. 600, dec, Jo, MabUlon^ Praef ad Saecul. i.. Actor. 

^ zxl., dec, in nis Histoire Ilccles., tome Sanctor. Old. Benedict., p. zliv., dec. 
nil., p. 66, [and among hit Dissert, viii., in 

Vol. I. — C c c 
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of the monks instructed the children and youth that were devoted to a 
monastic life.(3) 

§ 2. But, not to mention that many of the hishops and others who had 
'x>ntrol over the monks, were inattentive to their duty, and that others had 
prejudices against learning and science, which they apprehended to be haz- 
ardous to piety, — a fault commonly attributed to Gregory the Great, bishop 
of Rome, who, it is said, wished to have many of the ancient authors com- 
mitted to the flames ;(4) — not to mention also, that some of the bishops of 
set purpose, cultivated ignorance and barbarism, which they confounded 
with Christian simplicity ;(5) to pass over these considerations, it remains 
to be statedj that the branches of learning taught in these schools were 
cx>nfined within very narrow limits ;(6) and that the teachers were igno- 
rant and incompetent. Greek literature was almost every where neglected : 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin, consumed their time on gram- 
matical subtiltics and niceties ; as is manifest from the examples of Indo* 
ru8 and Cassiodorus, Eloquence had degenerated into rhetorical blustering, 
with motley and frigid figures, and barbarous phraseology ; as is shown by 
those who composed with most elegance, such as Boethius, Cassiodorusj 
Ennodius, and others. The other liberal arts, as they called them, con- 
tained nothing elevated and liberal ; but consisted of only a few precepts, 
and those very dry. 

§ 3. Philosophy was wholly excluded from the schools which were under 
the direction of the clergy, for nearly all supposed that religious persons 
could do very well without it, or rather ought never to meddle with it. 

(3) Benedict, Concordia Rcjiiular., lib. ii., and the cruellest murderers), the praises of 

&. 232. Joh. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Christ and those of Jvpiter cannot have 

cnedict., torn, i., p. 314, &c. [And yet place in the same mouth. And consider, 

it is certain, that these monkish schools kept now enormous a crime it is for a bishop to 

aloof from the sources of real learning, I sin^ ! which would be unbecoming even in 

mean the ancient classic authors ; and that a religious layman. The more horrible this 

the best interpreters of scripture among the is in a priest, the more earnestly and faitb- 

tathers, such as Orisren and Theodorua of fully should it be inquired into. — If it should 

Mopsuestia, were left to moulder in the hereafter appear clearly, that the reports 

dust. On the contrary, the young monks which have reached mo are false, and that 

were occupied with reading and transcribing you do not study vanities and secular litera- 

the most silly fables and legends, by which ture (nee vos nugis et secularibus literis 

their understandings and their imaginations studere), I shall praise God, who has not 

-.vere injured past recovery. In the Rule of permitted your heart to be dedled with the 

Itidortj it is expressly stated : Libros gen- blasphemous praises of abominable deitiea." 

tilium et haereti^orum legere nefas. — Sad.'\ — But whether it be true, as John of Salis- 

(4) Gabr. Liron^ Singularites historiques bury states, (de Nugis Curialium, lib. ii., c. 
et litter., tome i., p. 166, &c. [That Greg- 26, and lib. viii., c. 19), that he caused the 
ory was opposed to all secular learning, ap- Palatine or Capitolino library to be burned ; 
pears incontrovcrtibly, from his conduct to- or as Anloninut of Florence tells us, (see 
«vards Dcsiderius bishop of Vicnne. This Vossius de Historicis Latinis, p. 98), that 
"bishop was a man of great merit, virtues, he committed to the flames Liry^s History ; 
and learning. But he instructed some of must bo considered uncertain, as the wit- 
his friends in grammar and the fine arts, and nesses are so modem. Yet it would not lie 
read with them the pagan poets. Gregory improbable, in a man of such flaming zca) 
looked upon all this as horrible wickedness ; against the patran writers. — SchW] 

and therefore hesitated about sending him (5) Jo. Mabillnn, Praef. ad Saecul. i. [Ac- 

the pall, and reproved him very sharply in tor. Sanctor. ordinis] Benedict!, p. xlvi. 

an epistle which is still extant. {Gregory, (6) See Marcus Aurelius Custiodonut, 

Kptst., lib. iz., ep. 48.) " Because (says de scptem Disciplinis Liber ; among hi^ 

the iionest pope, who esteemed it no wrong Works, 
U> pnuie extravagantly the greateat villaiDs 
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the most eminent, and indeed almost the only Latin philosopher of this 
ag^, was the celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to Theodoric king of the 
C^trogoths in Italy. He embraced the Platonic system ;(7) but like moat 
of the younger Platonists, approved also the precepts of Aristotle, and il. 
lustrated them by his writings. He is therefore not improperly regarded 
as the man, whose labours brought the Aristotelian philosophy into higher 
repute among the Latins than it had before been. 

§ 4. Among the Greeks, the Uberal arts were cultivated in several 
places with more zeal, and some of the emperors encouraged all branches 
of learning with honours and liberal rewards ;(8) yet the number of the 
men of genius appears much smaller than in the preceding century. When 
this century commenced, the younger Pluiomsm was flourishLag in fiill 
splendour. The schools of Alexandria and Athens were under masters of 
high reputation, Damascitis, Isidore,(9) Simpliciusy Eulamus, HermiaSy Pria* 
ciarif and others. But when the emperor Justinian forbid by an express 
law the teaching of philosophy at Athcns,^10) (which is undoubtedly to 
be understood of this species of philosophy), and also manifested peculiar 
displeasure against those who would not renounce idolatry, all these phi. 
losophers removed and took residence among the Persians, the enemies of 
the Roman3,(ll) They indeed returned afterwards, on the restoration of 
peace between the Persians and the Romans in the year 533 ;(12) but they 
were never able to recover their former credit, and they gradually ceased 
to keep up their schools. Such was the termination of this sect, which 
had been a most troublesome one to the church for many centuries. On 
the contra ly, the Aristotelian philosophy gradually emerged from its ob- 
scurity, and received elucidation especially from the commentaries of John 
PhUopontis, And it became necessary for the Greeks to acquaint them, 
selves with it, because the Monopkysiies and the Nestorians endeavoured 
to confute the adherents to the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by ar. 
guments suggested by this philosophy. 

§ 5. For the Nestorians as well as the MonophysiteSy living in the East, 
kept their eye upon Aristotle, and, to enable their adherents to be good dis- 
putants, translated his principal works out of Greek into their vernacular 
rongues. Into the Syriac language, Sergius Rasainensis, a Monophysite 

'7) This will be evident to any one who, inated him from Isidore Mercator, Hispalen- 

wiih some knowledge of the views of the sis, and Pelcusiota. — ScfU.] 

yo;inj?er Platonists, takes up his Books de (10) Jo^nn^«3fa/aia, Historia Chronica, 

V'oii^olatione philosophise. See also Renai. pt. ii., p. 187, ed. Oxon. Another testimony 

Vttllinvn, Notes, p. 10, 50. Luc. HaUteni' to the same point, derived from I know not 

U9, de Vita Porphyrii, p. 7, ed. Cantabr. ; what unpublished Chronicony is adduced by 

likewise, Jo. Jas. Maacovj Historia Germa- Nicol. Alemannusy ad Frocovii Historiam ar- 

norum. torn, ii., p. 102, &c. [Brucker, His- canam, cap. 26, p. 377, ed. Venetae. [Also 

toria crit. Philos., tom. iii., p. 524, &c., and AgatMaSj cap. 2, and Suidas^ Article npeo* 

Hamberger^s zuvcrlilssige Nachrichtcn, vol. /9rf, tom. iii., p. 171. seem to refer to this 

iii., p. 317, dtc. — Schl.] event, by saying : Damascins, Simpliciot, 

(8) See the Codex Theodos., tom ii.,lib. Kululius, Prisciunu.^, Hermias, Diogenes, 
vi., p. 113, &c. Herm, ConringiuSf de and Tsidorufl. retired to Persia, because they 
Studiis urbis Romae et Constant inop., an- could not live according to their inclina- 
ncxod to his Diss, de Antiquit. Acaderoicis. tions. — ScJd.] 

(9) [Ser Bnicker's account of Isidore in (11) Agathias, de Rebus Justiniani, 1. ii. 
his Historia crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 341. CorpusByzant., torn, iii., p. 49, ed. Venetae. 
Isidore was cdWcd. Gazaeus^ from his native (12) Consult the excellent Peter Wetsel" 
ulace, Gaza in Palestine ; and this ditcrim- ingiui, ObMrrat variar., Ub. i., c. 18, p. 117. 
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and a philosopher, translated the writings of Aristotle. (13) In Persia, one 
Uranius a Syrian, propagated his doctrines ; and even instilled them into 
the mind of Ckosroes the king, who was studious of such matter8*(14) 
Another who was doubtless of the Nestorian sect, (for no other in this age 
prevailed in Persia, the Greeks being excluded), presented the same king 
with a Persian translation of AristoUe,{\.b) Yet there were among these 
Christians, some who rejecting both Plaio and Aristotle^ chose to philoso- 
phize or speculate according as their own genius led them. Such was the 
Nestorian CosmaSy called Indicopleusies ; Vhose opinions were quite pecu* 
liar, and more consentaneous with those of the Orientals, than with thoee 
of the 6reeks.(16) Such also was the writer, from whose Exposition of 
the Octateuch rhotius has preserved some extracts.(17) 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF TH£ TEACHBKS IN TH£ CHURCH. 

f 1. Contests between the Bishops of Constfbtinople snd Rome. — 4 2. Endea^oars of 
the latter to obtain Supreme Power. — ^ 3, 4. Corrupt Lives of the Clergy.— 4 6. Tlis 
Monks. — ^ 6. Order oi Benedict. — ^ 7. Its Ph>p&gation — ^8. Principal Authors amoi^ 
the Greeks. — ^ 9. Latin Writers. 

§ 1. In the constitution of the Christian church there was no impor- 
tant change. But the two prelates who considered themselves and were 
regarded by others as standing at the head of the whole church, the bish- 
ops of Rome and Constantinople, were incessantly contending for priority, 
and about the extent of their territories and jurisdiction. The bishop of 
Constantinople not only claimed the primacy in the eastern churches, but 
maintained that his see was in no respect inferior to that of Rome. But 

(13) Gtorgiui Abulpharajus, Hislona whence he got the name of IndicopleuMtu, 
Dynastiar., p. 94, 172, ed. of Pocock. an India Navigator. After many yean 

(14) Agathiaa^ de Rebus Justiniani, lib. spent in this manner, he took up resiaence 
ii., p. 48. That this Uranius appHed the in a monastery in £gypt, and devoted him- 
precepts of Aristotle to the Eutychian con- self to composing books. His chief work is 
troversies, appears from this, that Agathias Topographia Christiana^ sive Christiano- 
represents hira as disputing about the passi- rum opinio de mundo^ in xii. Books. It is 
Inlity and immiscibUity of God, Koi to ira^- his great aim to prove the ear*^ not spherical, 
j^rdv Kol d^yxyrov. [Uranius ytw in so but a vast oblong plain ; the length east and 
high esteem with king Chosroes, that he bad west, being double the breadth. He amies 
him constantly at his table. He wished to be &om scripture, reason, testimony, ana the 
accounted a skeptic ; but he may more justly authority of the fathers. But while pressing 
be ranked among the Nestorians, than among his main point, he introduces much valuable 
the proper philosophers. — Schl.] geographical information, which he had col- 

(15) Agathiast de Rebus Justiniani, lib. lected in his voyages. He flourished, and 
ii., p. 48, ed. Venctae. probably wrote, about A.D. 536. The best 

(16) Bern, de Momtfawcon^ Praef. ad Cos- edition is that of Montfaucon^ Gr. and Lat., 
mam, p. x., &c., in his Collectio Nov. Pair, in Collect. Nov. Patr. Gr., tom. ii., Paris, 
Graecorum, tom. ii. [This Cosmos was an 1706 See Cave's Historia Litteraria, tom 
Egyptian monk. In early life he was a mer- i., p. 515, 6cc. — TV.] 

chant, and drove a traffic through the whole (17) Photius^ Biblioth. Cod., xxzvi^ f 
length of the Red Sea, and quite to India : 22, 23. 
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the pontiffs of Rome were exceedingly disturbed at this, and contended 
Ihat their see held a rank and pre-eminence above that of Constantinople. 
In particular, the Roman pontiff Gregory the Great, did so in the year 
687 ; when John of Constantinople, surnamed the Faster on account of 
the austerity of his life, had by his own authority assembled a council of 
eastern bishops at Constantinople to decide on charges brought against 
Feler [Gregory] bishop of Antioch, and on this occasion had arrogated to 
himself the title of cscumenical or universal bishop, (I) For although the 
bishops of Constantinople had long used this title, which was capable of 
a harmless interpretation, yet Gregory concluded from the time and the 
occasion on which it was now used, that John was aiming at a supremacy 
over all Christian churches ; and he therefore wrote letters to the em- 
peror and to others, in which he vehemently inveighed against this title. 
But he could effect nothing : and the bishops of Constantinople continued 
to assume it, though not in the sense which Gregory suppo8^.(2) 

§ 2. Persevering in his opposition, the bishop of Rome excited com- 
motion everywhere, in order to bring the Christian world under his own 
control. And he was in some degree successful, especially in the West ; 
but in the East, scarcely any would listen to him, unless actuated by hos- 
tility to the bishop of Constantinople ; and this last was always in a con- 
dition to oppose his ambitious designs in that quarter. How greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the powers of the bishop of Rome, 
cannot better be shown than by the Example of Ennodius, the insane 
flatterer of Symmachus ; who, among other extravagant expressions, said, 
Ae pontiff judges in the place of God^ vice Dei judicarc. (3) But on the other 
hand, there are numerous proofs, that the emperors as well as some whole 

(1 [Dr. Moskeim here confounds dates, to use this title, took up the buriness in ear- 

Barnes, and transactions. Gregory (not Pe- nest about the year 695, and for some years 

fcr) bishop of Antioch, being accused of in- laboured by entreaties and threats, and con* 

cesi and other crimes, appealed from the tri- tinued applications to the emperors and to the 

tmnal of the governor of the East to the em- other eastern patriarchs, to divest the Con- 

percnr Mauriciiu : and the emperor (not the stantinopolitan patriarchs of a title which he 

patriarch John) called a council, or appoint- maintained to be profane, Aniickrutian, and 

•d a court of Commissioners at Constanti- infernal, by whomsoever assumed. See 

Dople in 6S7, composed of patriarchs, (or Gregory the Citeat, EpMtolar. lib. iv., ep. 

tbeir delegates), Homan senators, and metro- 36, 38, and lib. vii., ep. 69. Bower^s Lives 

politans, to hear and decide the case. (See of the Popes, {Pelagivs II.), vol. ii., p. 

^Mi^ui, Hist, ficcles., 1. vi., c. 7. Eva- 459, and {Gregory) vol. ii., p. 505, 511, 

gritu was himself Gregory's counsellor at 517, ed. Ix>nd., 1750. Natalis Alexander, 

the trial, and has ffiven us nearly all the in- Hist. Ecctcs., Saecul. vi., cap. ii., art. 12, 

liormation which has reached us respecting 13. torn, x., p. 18, 25, du;., ed. Paris, 1749 

this council.) On this occasion, it is said, — Tr.] 

John the patriarch of Consuntinople, was (2) Gregory the Great, Epistolar. lib. iv., 

honoured with the title of universal bishop, v., vii. All the passages in these epistles, 

—a title which had for some time been used relating to this important subject, are col- 

by the bishops of that see. The decisions lected and illustrated by Jo. Lau9un, A ssertio 

m this council being sent to Pelagius II., in privilcgium S. Medardi, 0pp., tom. iii., 

(■ot to Grr^ory the Great), bishop of Rome, pt. iif P- 266, <Scc. See Mick, le QuieUj 

Peiagius confirmed the acquittal of Gregory Oriens Christianus, tom. i., p. 67, dec. Chr. 

•f Antioch, but remonstrated strongly against Matlk. Pfaff, Diss, de titulo Oecumenicus ; 

the title given to John. His letters on the in the Tempo Helvetica, turn, iv., p. 99, and 

occasion are lost, hut they are mentioned by the authors there mentioned. 
hb successor. In the year 590, Peiagius (3) See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, in 

died, and was succeeded by Gregory the the Biblioth. mag. Patr., tom. zv., p. 348. 

Great ; and he, finding that John contioood ed. Pane. 
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nations, would not patiently bear this new yoke.(4) The Grothic kings ic 
Italy, would not allow the bishop of Rome to domineer excessively there ; 
nor would they allow any one to be considered as pontiff, whom they had 
not approved ; and they wished to have his election controlled by their de- 
cbions.(5) These kings also enacted laws relative to religious matters, ar- 
raigned the clergy before their tribunals, and summoned ecclesiasUcai 
councils.(6) And the pontifis themselves paid homage to these sovcr« 
eigns, and afterwards to the emperors, in a submissive manner ; for they 
had not yet become so lost to all shame, as to look upon temporal sov- 
ereigns as their vassals. (7) 

§ 8. The clergy were previously in possession of high privileges, and 
great wealth ; and the superstition of this century added considerably to 
both. For it was supposed, that sins might be expiated by munificcnco 
to churches and to monks ; and that the prayers of departed saints, which 
were most efficacious with God, might be purchased, by presents offered 
to them and by temples dedicated to their names. ^) This increase of 
wealth and privileges was accompanied with an equal increase of the 
vices usually attendant on affluence, in the clergy of all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest ;(9) as is manifest even from the laws enacted by 
councils and by the emperors to regulate the lives and morals of the 
clergy. (10) For what need was there of guarding the morals of these 
men with such ramparts of laws, if they exhibited some degree of love 

(4) See, particularly respecting Spain, JuttiniarCt reign), states that Esaias bisb- 
Mick. GeddcSf On the Papal supremacy, op of Rhodes, and Alexander bishop of Di- 
ehiefly with relation to the ancient Spanish ospolis in Thrace, were for the crime of sod- 
church ; published among his Miscellaneous omy deprived of their offices and castrated 
Tracts* vol. ii., p. 1, 6cc. by order of the emperor, and then carried 

(5) See Joh. Ja. Mascot^ Historia Ger- about as a show, with a herald proclaiming : 
roanorum, torn, ii., note, p. 113. ** All ye bishops, beware of disgracing your 

(6) Ja. Beuna^f, HistoiredesEgliscsRe* venerable office.*' So in the epistles of 
form^es, torn, i., p. 381, dec. [Thus, e. g., Gregory the Great, many proofs occur of 
Theodoric assembled the Italian bishops at impure conduct among the clergy : e. g., 1. 
Rome, to settle the contested election of viii., ep. 11 ; 1. iii., ep. 26 and 9 ; I. i., ep. 
Shfmmaehiis to the papal chair. (Wa/cA, 18,42. — Schl.] 

Historie der Kirchenversamml., p. 347.) (10) [Thus, e. g., in the council of Agdc 

The council of Orleans, in 511, was held by in Gaul, (can. 41), it was enacted, that a 

order of Clovi*, (ibid., p. 351.) Another clergyman who should get drunk, should be 

at Orleans in 533, by order of Childeberty excluded the church for 30 days, or under- 

(ibid., p. 367.) And in the year 649, (ibid., go corporeal punishment : and (can. 42) the 

p. 375.) And at Clermont, by order oif clergy were forbidden to exercise the art of 

Tkeudfbertj (ibid., p. 368.) — Schl.] fortune-telling. HarduiiCM Concilia, torn. 

(7) See the collections from Gregory the ii., p. 1002. Other laws forbid simony, con- 
Great, by Jo. Launoit de Regia potestate in cubinagc, perjury, usury, and gaudy dre^, 
matrimon., 0pp., torn, i., pt. ii., p. 691, dec, in the clergy. In Harduin't Concilia, torn, 
and Assertio in privilegium S. Medardi, iii., p. 529, mention is made of many nuns, 
0pp., tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 275. Giannone^ at the head of whom were two princesses, 
Histoire de Naples, tom. iiMp- 282, dec. ; Chrotildis and Basine^ who broke from the 
[and lib. iii., cap. vi., ^ 6. — TV.] nunnery at Poictiers, and who were a part 

(8) [Thus, e. g., Gregory (in cap. xr. of them found pregnant, and also committed 
Jobi, 1. xii., c. 23) says : *' Whenever, af- the most shameful acts of violence. And 
ter committing a crime we give alms, we do in page 531, he mentions one Aegidius blsb- 
B8 it were compensate for our wicked ac- op of Rheims, who used forged documents 
tions.*' So also in his Epistles (lib. ix., ep. before the council of Melz ; and for treason- 
88; : " The intercessions in heaven of him, able practices, was removed from office, 
wliose body you have covered on earth, will See Fleury^ Ecclesiast. History ; the Ger- 
^rotectyou from all sins," dtc. — Schl.] man translation, vol. ▼., p. 413, 417, Uh. 

L9) [Theophanes, (on the second year of xxxv., ^ 5-8. — Sckl.] 
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for virtue and piety ? Yet the efficacy of these laws was slight ; for so 
groat was the reverence for the clergy, that their most atrocious offences 
were visited with the gentlest chastisements ; and this imholdened them 
to perpetrate any iniquity. 

^ 4. What sort of men the bishops of Rome were, who wished to be 
thought the chiefs and fathers of the whole Christian church, and also Uks 
body of the clergy under them at Rome, best appears from the long and 
violent contest between Symmachus and Laurentius, which broke out in 
the year 498, and was at length settled by the Grothic king Theodoric. 
Each maintained, that himself was the regularly-constituted pontiff; and 
each accused the other of the most abominable crimes, and not without 
an appearance of truth. Three councils assembled at Rome, were not able 
to terminate the dreadful quarrel ; in the fourth, soon after the commence, 
ment of the century, Theodoric having taken up the business, Symmachus was 
at length pronounced innocent. But the adverse party continued to deny 
that justice had been done them by this decision ; and this led Ermodius of 
Pavia to write his Apology for the council and for Symmachus, (11) From 
this treatise, which abounds in rhetorical colouring, we may clearly learn. 
that the foundations of that exorbitant power which the pontiffs afterwards 
obtained, were already laid ; but not that Symmachus had been inconsid- 
erately and unjustly accused. 

§ 5. The progress of monkery was very great, both in the East and 
in the West. In the East, whole armies of monks might have been en- 

(II) This Apology is extant in the Bibli- the king of the state of Rome, and request- 

oth. Magn. Pair., torn, xv., p. 248, &«., [and ed him to send a Visiter to Rome, witn fuD 

in most of the Collections of Councils. — power to settle all the difficulties. Peter^ 

This contest may be worth describing more bishop of AUino, was appointed. He re 

fuUy. — On the death of the pontifi* Alhaita- paired to Rome, and at once suspended 

ttW in the year 498, not only the clergy, but Symmachus^ and took the goods of the 

the people and the senate of Rome, were church into his own hands. This enraged 

divided about a successor. Symmachut a the partisans of Symmachus to madness, 

deacon, and Laurentius the archprcsbyter, and prostrated all order and subordination. 

were both chosen on the same day by their Being apprized of the state of things, the 

respective partisans ; and so eager were king now repaired to Rome in person, ^nd 

both parties to carry their point, that the spent six months in tranquillizing that dis- 

whole city was in an uproar, and many bat- tracted city. He ordered all the bishops of 

ties and much bloodshed took place in the Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 

streets and in the public places. To end charges against Symmachut. The council 

the dire contest, the leading men on both held several meetings in that and the follow- 

sides agreed to refer the contested point to ing years. SymmachtUy when sent for, set 

the decision of Theodoricy the Arian king out to go to the council, attended by a mob ; 

resident at Ravenna. He decided, that the a battle ensued in the streets ; several were 

one who should be found to have had most killed ; Symmachus himself was wounded, 

fotes, and to have been elected at the earli- turned back, and refused to appear before 

sst hour, should be considered the legal pon- the council. The council, after some delay, 

tiff. This secured the election of Symma- proceeded in his absence ; decreed that the 

ehus. The king likewise ordered the bish- witnesses being slaves, were incompetent to 

ops to make regulations for the election of prove any thing ; and therefore dismissed 

liiture popes, which should prevent the re- the complaint. The friends of LaureiUius 

eorrence of similar difficulties. This was protested against the decision. The coan- 

ione in the yesr 499. But the party of Lau- cil met again, and adopted as their own the 

ren/tW were not yet quiet. In the year 500, apology for them drawn up by Ennoiius. 

tbcy accused Symmachus o( several heinous See Bovoer^s Lives of the Popes, {Symma- 

crimes before the kmg ; and the lumults and chus)^ vol. ii., p. 248-261, ed. Ix>nd., 1760. 

dvil wars of Rome were renewed, with ;n- Harduiny Concilia, torn, ii., p 9(*I, dte 

created violence. Some senatoni informed 975. 983. 989.— V'l.] 
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rolled, without a sensible diminution of the number any where. In Um 
West, this mode of life found patrons and followers almost without nam 
ber, in all the provinces : as may appear from the various rules, drawn 
up by different individuals, for regulating the lives of monks and nuns.(i2) 
In Great Britain, one Congal is said to have persuaded an immense num. 
ber to abandon active life and spend their days in solitude, according to a 
rule which he prescribed. (13) His disciples filled Ireland, Gaul, Get* 
many, Switzerland, and other countries, with convents of monks. The 
n.ost famous of them was Columbanus, who has led us a rule of his own, 
distinguished for its simplicity and brevity.(14) The whole monastic or« 
der abounded with fanatics and profligates. But in the Oriental monas- 
teries, there were more fanatics than knaves ; while in the occidental the 
knaves outnumbered the fanatics. 

§ 6. A new order of monks, which in time absorbed all the others in 
the West, was established at Mount Cassino in the year 529, by Benedict 
of Nursia, a devout and a distinguished man according to the standard of 
that age. His Rule is still extant ; and it shows that it was not his aim 
to bring all monks under his regulations, but rather to found a new 
society, more stable, of better morals, and living under milder rules 
than the other monks, the members of which should lead a retired and 
holy life, employed in prayers, reading, manual labour, and the instruc* 
tion of youth.(15) But his followers departed widely from the princi- 

(12) Most of these Rules are extant, in along the Rhine, and spending three yean 
Lu, HoUtein's Codex Regularum, pt. ii., near Bregentz in Helvetia, he went into 
published at Rome, 1661, in 3 vols. 4to. Italy; was received kindly by .^^Vu/^A the 
Add Edm. Martene and Ursin. Durand, Lombard king, built the monastery of BMs 
Thesaurus novus Anccdotorura, tom. i., p. 4. near Pavia, presided over it one year, and 

(13) Ja. UsheVt Antiq. Ecclcs. Britan., p. then died, about A.D. 615. He was a man 
132, 441, 911. [Comgallus or CongcUus^ of superior genius, and possessed vast inila- 
was an Irish monk, who founded several cnce. His works yet remainm^, are his 
monasteries ; the moat important of which monastic rule ; his monastic discipline ; some 
was that of Banchor or Bangor^ (on the south poems and epistles ; and 17 discourses ; all 
shore of Cam'c^/erj§^M Bay, in the northeast- which were published at Lotnain in 1667, 
vly part of Ireland), erected about A.D. by Patrick Flemings an Irish monk. His 
630. Congal is said to have ruled over 3000 life, written by Jonas^ an abbot of Bobium, 
monks, living m different monasteries and while several contemporaries of Columba- 
cells. See Vahery loc. cit. — Tr."] nus were yet living, is extant in MabiUon^ 

(14) Ja. Usher, Sylloge antiquar. Episto- Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., tom. ii., p. 2- 
lar. Hibemicarum, p. 5-15. Lu. Holttein, 26. — Tr.'\ 

Codex Regular., tom. ii., p. 48, &lc. Ma- (15) See Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 

hillon^ Pracf. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., Ord. Bened., tom. i., and Annales Ord. Ben- 

Saecul. ii., p. iv. [St. Columbantis, (a dif- edict., tom. i. Helyot [Histoire des Ordres 

ferent person from Columbas the apostle of monastiques religieux et railitaires, dtc, in 

Scotland, mentioned p. 381, supra), was born 8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1714-19], and the other 

in LeinstCTy Ireland, about the year 559. historians of the monastic orders. — [Bene" 

After a good education in the literature of diet was bom of reputable parents, at Nur* 

that age, tie became a monk, in the monas- tia in Italy, A.D. 480. At the age of foor- 

tery of Bangor, under Congal. In the year teen, he was sent to Rome for ^ucatioD ; 

689. with 12 companions, he passed through but, disgusted with the dissipations of the 

England into Gaul ; and settled in Burgun- city and the school, he soon ran away, and 

dy, where he built the monastery of LuxueU concealed himself three years in a cave, & 

ur Luxovium; and there spent about 20 iSu^/acum about 40 miles from Rome. At 

years, with great reputation. But in the length he was discovered, and his cell be- 

▼ear 610, having offended Theodorie the came much frequented. He was now chosen 

»ng> by reproving his vices, he was banished abbot of a monastery in the vicinity ; bu* 

that territory ; and after wandering a few the rigour of his discipline gave offence, and 

years in different parts of Gaul and Germany he relinquished the office^ wcA returned t« 
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pies of their founder ; for, afler they had acquired immense riches by the 
liberality of princes and pious individuals, they gave themselves up to lux- 

Sublacom, where he coutinoed till about the slept in common dormitories of 10 or 20, in 

year 529. Many monks here joined him, separate beds, without undressing, and bad 

and be had 12 cells, each containing 12 a lisht burning, and an inspector sleeping in 

monks, under ku jurisdiction. Many of the each dormitory. They 'were allbwed no con 

first Roman families placed their sons under versation after they retired, nor at any time 

his instruction ; snd Lis reputation for piety were they permitted to jest, or to talk for 

and for miracles procured him almost un- mere amuseroenL No one could receive a 

bounded respect. But his fame excited the present of any kind, not even from a parent ; 

envy of some clergymen, and led to plots nor have any correspondence with pereons 

against his life. After 25 yean spent at Sub- without the monastery, except by its passmg 

lacum, he retired to Mount Casnno, about under the inspection of the abbot. A porter 

50 miles south of SubUcum and about as always sat at the gate, which was kept locked 

far from Naples. Here he converted a body day and night ; and no stranger was admitted 

of pagan mountaineen, and turned their tern- without leave from the abbot ; and no monk 

pie into a monastery, in which he spent the could go out, unless he had permission from 

remainder of his days in quietude and honour, the same source. The school for the chil- 

He died about A.D. 543. His life was writ- dren of the neighbourhood was kept without 

ten by Pope Gregory the Great, and consti- the walls. The whole establishment was 

tutes the second Book of his Dialogue : it is under an abbot, whose power was despotic, 

also inserted in MabUUm^M Acta Sanctor. His under officera were, a prior or deputy, 

Ord. Ben., torn, i., p. 1-25. — According to a steward, a superintendent of the sick and 

the Rule of Benedict, the monks were to rise the hospital, an attendant on visitera, a por- 

at two A.M. in winter, (and in summer, at ter, &c., with the necessary assistants, and 

such houra as the abbot might direct), repsir a number of deans or inspectore over tens, 

to the place of wonhip, for vigils ; snd then who attended the monks at all timc^. The 

spend the remainder of the night in commit- abbot was elected by the common suffrage 

tmg psalms, private meditation, and reading, of the brotherhood ; and when inaugurat^l, 

At sunrise they assembled for matins ; then he appointed and removed his under officera 

spent four houre in labour ; then two houra at pleasure. On great emergencies, he sum- 

in reading ; then dined, and read in private moncd the whole brotherhood to meet in 

till half past two P.M., when they met again council ; and on more common occasions, 

for worship ; and afterwards laboured till only the scniora ; but in either case, after 

tbfiir vespers. In their vigib and matins, 24 hearing what each one was pleased to say. 

Psalms were to be chanted each day ; so as the decision rested wholly wiUi himself. For 

to complete the Psalter every week. Besides admission to the society, a probation of 12 

their social worship, seven houra each day months was required ; during which the ap- 

were devoted to labour, two at least to pri- plicant was fed and clothed, and employed 

vate study, one to private meditation, and m the meaner offices of the monks, and 

the rest to meals, sleep, and refreshment, closely watched. At the end of his proba- 

The labour was agriculture, gsrdening, and tion, if approved, he took solemn and irrev- 

Tarious mechanicu trades ; and each one ocable vows of perfect chastity, absolute 

was put to such labour as his superior saw poverty, and implicit obedience to his supe- 

fit ; for they all renounced wholly every spe- riora in every thing. If he had property, he 

cies of personal liberty, lliey ate twice a must give it all away, either to his friends or 

dsy, St a common table ; firet, about noon, the poor, or to the monastery ; and never 

and then at evening. Both the quantity and after must possess the least particle of private 

the quality of their food were limited. To property, nor claim any pereonal rights or 

each was allowed one pound of bread per liberties. For lighter offences, a reprimand 

day, and a small quantity of wine. On the was to be administered by some unaer offi- 

public table no meat was allowed, but al- cer. For greater offences, after two admo- 

ways two kinds of porridge. To the sick, nitions, a person was debarred his privileges, 

flesh was allowed. While at table, all con- not allowed to read in his turn, or to sit at 

versation was prohibited ; and some one read tabic, or enjoy his modicum of comforts. If 

aloud the whole time. , They all served as still refractory, he was expelled the monas- 

cooks and waitera by turns, of a week each, tery ; yet might be restored on repentance. 

Their clothing was coarae and simple, and Sec the Rule, at large, in Hospinian^ ^^PPi 

regulated at the discretion of the abbot, tom. iv., (de Monachis, libri vii.), p. 202- 

Each was provided with two suits, a knife, 222, ed. Genev., 1669, fol., and as abridged 

a needle, and all other necessaries. I'hey by Fleury, Histoiro Eccles., lib. xxxii., ^ 

Vol. I. — Ddd 
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ury, idleness, and every vice, became involved in civil afiairs and the ca- 
bals of courts, were intent on multiplying vain and superstitious rites, and 
most eager to advance the authority and power of the Roman pontiff. 
None of these things were enjoined or permitted by St. Benedict ; whose 
Rule, though still highly extolled, has for many ages ceased to be ob* 
served, (16) Yet the institution of Benedict changed the state of monkery 
in the West, in various respects ; not the least important of which was. 
that the application and profession made by the monks, bound thorn fn 
ever to observe his rules ; whereas previously, the monks changed ihc 
rule and regulations of their founders at pleasure.(17J 

§ 7. Only a short time elapsed, before this new order of monks was in 
a most flourishing state in all the western countries. In Gaul, it was prop. 
Qgated by St. Jnaurus , in Sicily and Sardinia, by Placidus and others ; 
in England, by Augustine and MelUtus ; in Italy and in other parts, by 
Gregory the Great, who is reported to have lived some time in this order.(18) 

14-19. Yet it is questionable whether the larly to Gennany. By them Germany was 

Rule as there laid down was precisely what cultivated and rendered a fruitful country. 

B^n«<itc/ prescribed. — Tr^l They preserved for us all the books of anti- 

(16) [The modern Benedictines arc them- quity, all the sciences and learning of the 
selves obliged to admit, that the Rule of ancients. For they were obliged to have 
their founder is no longer fully obeyed. But libraries in their montsteries, iMMrause their 
thev resort to a convenient distinction. The rule required them to read during a portico 
Rule, say they, has its essential and its aeci- of each day. Some individuals were occu- 
dental parts. That the monks should labour, pied in transcribing the books of the an- 
earn their own bread, and live frugally, be- cients ; and hence came the manuscripts, 
longs to the accidental part. The essential which still exist here and there in the libra- 
parts are the vows ; which we observe reli- rics of monasteries. The Rciences were 
giously, a few faults excepted. We admit cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. 
freely, that the order is richer than in the They kept up schools there for the monks, 
days of its founder. Father Benedict would and for such as were destined to be monks, 
be amazed, should he rise out of his grave. And without their cloisters they also had 
and instead of the miserable huts which he schools, in which the people of the world 
erected on Mount Cassino, find there a pal- were instructed. From these monasteries 
ace, in which kings and princes might re- proceeded men of learning, who were em- 
side ; and see the abbot transformed into a ployed in courts as chancellors, vice-chancel- 
prince of the empire, with a multitude of lors, secretaries, <kc., and these again pat- 
subjects, and an income of five or six hun- roniscd the monasteries. Even the children 
dred thousand ducats. — Schl.] of sovereign princes were brought up among 

(17) See Mabillont Pracf. ad Saecul. iv., the Benedictines, and after they came to 
p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedict., torn, their thrones retained attachment and rev 
v.], p. xviii., (Sec. [Benedict changed the erence for the order, to whom they were 
state of monkery by restraining the instabil- indebted for their education. The Bene- 
ity of the monks, and rendering their vows dictincs were esteemed saints^ and their 
irrevocable. It was not strange that the prayers were supposed to be particularly 
order spread far and wide. His Rule was efficacious. All this rendered the ordet 
better calculated than any other for Euro- powerful and rich. But as soon as they b»« 
peans, and the first Benedictines wore virtu- came rich, they became voluptuous and in- 
ous, upright, and useful people. Wherever dolent, and their cloisters were haunts of 
they came, they converted the wilderness vice and wickedness. In the seventeenth 
into a cultivated country ; they pursued the century, this order began to revert back to 
breeding of cattle and agriculture, laboured its original design, especially in France ; and 
with their own hands, drained morasses, and it performed essential service to the republic 
cleared away forests. These monks — taking of learning, in particular by publishing beau- 
the word Benedictines in its largest extent, tiful editions ol the Fathers. — Schl,] 

as embracing the ramifications of the order, (18) See Jo. Malillon, Diss, de vita mona*- 

tho Carthusians, Cistersians, Praemonstra- tica Gregorii Magni ; annexed to Hadr. Va* 

tonsians, Camaldulensians, 6lc\ — were of lesiusy Analect. veter., torn, ii., and Mobil* 

great advantage to all Europe, and particu- UnCs Praef. ad Saecul. i., [Actor. Stactor. 
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In Germany, Boniface afterwards caused it to be received.(19) This rap. 
id progress of their order, the Benedictines ascribe to the miracles of St* 
Benedict and his disciples, and to the holiness and superiority of the rules 
which he prescribed. But those who more critically examine the causes 
of events, have very nearly cdl united in the opinion, that the fitvour shown 
them by the Roman pontic, to whose glory and exaltation this whole order 
was especially devoted, contributed more than all other causes to its wide 
extension and grandeur. Yet it was not till the ninth century that all 
other rules and societies became extinct, and the Benedictines alone 
reiffned.(20) 

^ 8. Among the Greek and Oriental Christians, the most distinguished 
writers of this century were the following : Procopius of Gaza, who ex- 
pounded some books of the Bible not unhappily. (21) John Maxentius, a 
monk of Antioch, who, besides some books against the sects of his times, 
wrote Scholia on Dumysius Areopagita.{22) Agapetus procured himself a 
place among the wise men of the age, by his Scheda Regia, addressed to 
the emperor Justinian.(2S) Eulogius, a presbyter of Antioch, was ardent 

Ord.] Benedict, p. zxiz., &c. Yet some de- ble and renowned men were trained up ia 
nj this, as Anton, GaUoniuM, [de Monachatu it. Volaterranus enumerates 200 cardinals, 
Gregorii, ^.]t on whose book, see Rick, 1600 archbishops, 4000 bishops, and 16,700 
Simon, Lettres choisies, torn, iii., p. 63. abbots and men of learning, who belonged 
[Yet the monkery of Gr€gory the Great, to thia order. — V. Einem,^ 
after the inyestigations of MabiUon, seems (20) Ja. t Enfant, Histoire da Concile de 
DO longer liable to doubt. He established Constance, tome ii., p. 32, 33. 
•ix monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them (21) See Rich. Simon, Critiouede la Bib- 
out of his great riches as much landed estate liotheque Ecclesiast. de M. au Pin, tome 
•s was necessary for their support. A sev- i., p. 197. {Frocopius, a teacher of elo- 
eoth monastery he founded at Rome, in his quence at Gaza in the reign of Juttinian^ 
own house, dedicated to iS/. ilmfrnr ; which A.D. 520, 6lc., has led us several Com* 
•till exists, and is in the hands of the Ca- mentariea on the scriptures, which are chief- 
maldulensians. See Fleury, Histoire £c- ly compilations from earlier writers: viz., 
cles., liv. xxxiT., ^ 34. — Schl.] on the Octateuch, (extant only in Latin); 
(19) Anton, Dandini AUes$era, Origines on the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
lei monasticae, lib. i., cap. 9, p. 33. On cles, Gr. and Lat., Lugd. Bat., 1620, 4to ; 
the propagation of the Benedictine Rule in on Isaiah, Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1580 ; on 
the various countries of Europe, Jo. Mainl- Proverbs, and the twelve Minor Prophets ; 
Um has a particular treatise, Praef. ad Sa&> never published. Also many neat Epistles, 
col. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord.] Benedict., and published by Aldus. — Tr.] 
Prsef ad Saecul. iv., p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. (22) [John Maxentius was a Scythian 
Ord. Benedict., tom. v.], p. Ixii., dec. [St. monk, a presbyter of Antioch, and flourished 
MmiTus, whose name a distinguished con- about the year 520. Several of his epistles 
gregation still bears, was one of the most and tracts, defending the doctrine that ant 
famous disciples of Benedict ; though some of the Trinity was crucified, and opposing 
have questioned his existence, rlacidue the Pelagian errors, are extant in Latm, io 
was a historian of this order. Oi Augustine, the Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. ix. His scho- 
notice baa already been taken. Mellitue lia on Dionysius the Areopagite, are publish* 
oreached to the east Saxons, and was after- ed, Gr. and Lat., with that author. — Tr."] 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, and very (23) [Agapetus, a deacon in the great 
active in propagating the order. — The great church at Constantinople, flourished A.D. 
and rapid dissemination of this order was 627, in which year he composed his Instruct 
wonderful. Many particular and new orders, tions for a prince, addressed to the emperoi 
distinguished from each other by their dress, Justinian, then recently invested with the 
their caps, and forms of government, origi- purple. The book contains 72 heads of ad- 
nated from it. The Carthusians, Cistersians, vice, displaying good common sense, but not 
Cosiestines, Grandimontensians, Pracmon- profound. It nas been often published : aa, 
stratensians, Cluniscensians, Camaldulen- Venice, 1509, 8vo, and with a commenta. 
■ians. dec., were onlv branches growing out rv. Franeker, 1608, 8vo, Francf., 1659, 4tc. 
e(r thia principal stock. The roost respecU- f«ipa., 1660, 8vo.— TV.] 
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and energetic in opposing the heresies of the time8.(24) John, bishop of 
Constantinople, ccdled the Faster on account of the austerity of his life, 
distinguished himself by some small treatises, and particularly by his Pcbi- 
(UwUcU.i^b) Leondus of Byzantium has lefl us a book against the herttiesj 
and some other writings. (26) Evagrius Scholasticus has furnished us 
with an Ecclesiastical History ; but it is disfigured witli fabulous tale8«(27) 
Anastasiiis Sinaita is generally supposed to be the author of a well-known 
yet futile book, entitled Hodegus contra Acephalos (a Guide against the 
AcephaU).(28) 

(24) [EulogiuM of Antioch, was made reached us, is his Ecclesiastical History, in 
bishop of Alexandria in the year 581. A yi. Books. It is a continuation of the histo- 
homily of his is extant, Gr. and Lat., in ries of Socrates and Sozomen^ from the 
Combefisj Actuar. Nov., torn, i., and large council of Ephesus in 431, to the year 6M. 
extracts from his vi. Books sgainst Novatus, Its chief faults are those of the ace, credulitf , 
his ii. Books against TimotheuM and Sevcrus, and an over estimation of monkish legenos 
his Book against Tkeodosius and Severus^ and other trash. It was publishc|i, Gr. and 
and another against the compromise between Lat, by VaiesiuSf among the other Gi. Ec- 
tbe Theodosians and the Gainaites, are in cles. Historians ; and has been translated 
Photius, Biblioth. Codex, Nos. 182, 208, into English, Cambridge, 1683, fol.— Tr.] 
8S5-227.~Tr.] (28) See Rick. Simon, CriUque de la Bib- 

(25) {John the Fatter was a native of Cap- liotheque Ikcles. de Jf. du Ptn, tome i., p. 
paaocia, and bishop of Constantinople from 232, and Baraif Bibliotheque cboisie, tome 
685 to 596. The title of universal bishop ii., p. 21, &c. [There were three persoiw 
ffiven him in the council of 589, involved called Anastasius Sinaita, The firsts after 
Elm in trouble with Pelagius II. and Grego- bein^ a monk in the mohastery on Moonl 
ry I., bishops of Rome. Two of his Horai- Sinai, was made patriarch of Antioch A.D. 
bes are extant, Gr. and Lat., among those 561, but was banished in the year 570, for 
of Chrysostom ; and his PtxnilerUiaiy (or opposing the edict of Justinian respecting 
rules for treating penitents), and a discourse the incorruptibility of Christ^s body. He 
on confessions and penitence, are published, was restored in 592, -and died in 599. He 
Gr. and I^t., by Morin, de Poenilentia, was a learned and orthodox man, and a con- 
Appendix, p. 77, 92. — TV.] siderablo writer. The second of this name, 

(26) [Leonlius of Byzantium, was first an was the immediate successor of the first in 
advocate, and then a monk in a monastery in the see of Antioch, from A.D. 599 to A.D. 
Palestine, and flourished A.D. 590 and on- 609, when he was murdered by the Jews, 
ward. Cj/ril (in his life of St. Sabas^ cap. He translated the work of Gregory the Great 
72) says he was accused of Origenism. Vos- on the Pastoral office, from Latin into Greek : 
sivs (de Hist. Gr., 1. iv., c. 8) thinks he was but the translation is lost. — The third Anas* 
the same as Leontius^ bishop of Cyprus. He tasius flourished about A.D. 685. He was 
wrote dc Sectis Liber, Gr. and Lat., in Auc- a mere monk of Mount Sinai. He wrote a 
tuar. Biblioth. Patr., Paris, 1624, torn. i.,p. compendious account of heresies, and of the 
493 ; likewise adv. Eutychianos et Nestoria- councils that condemned them, from the ear- 
nos, 1. iii., adv. Fraudes ApoHinaristar., lib. liest times to the year 680 ; which still ex- 
ii. Solutiones Argumentorum Severi : Du- ists in MS. — The 'Od^yyoc, or Guide to shun 
bitationes ct Dennitiones contra eos, qui the Acephalif is a rhapsody without method 
negant in Christo duas naturas ; extant in and without merit. It ha« been ascribed to 
Latin, Biblioth. Patr, tom. ix. ; also an Ora- the third Anastasius; because it contains 
tion on the man blind from his birth, Gr. and several allusions to events posterior to the 
Lat., in Combcfisy Auctuar. Nov., tom. i., and times of the two flrst of this name. Yet u 
some other tracts, never published. — Tr.'\ it relates to controversies in which the first 

(27) {Evagrius Scholasticus was bom Anastasius is known to have been much en- 
at Epiphania in Syria, A.D. 536. At four gaged, some have supposed it was originally 
years of ace he was sent to school ; after composed by him or from his writings, with 
grammar, he studied rhetoric, and became subsequent additions or interpolations. It 
an advocate at the bar in Antioch. He was was printed, Gr. and Lat., by Gretser, In- 
much esteemed, and especially by Gregory golst., 1604, 4io. — The 154 Questions and 
bishop of Antioch, whom he often assisted Answers respecting biblical subjects, ascn* 
in difficult cases. The emperor Ttberiua bed to the^rW Anastasius, and published, Chr. 
made him a qucstor; and Maurice^ anhon- i and I.iat., by Gretsery 1617, 4to, also bear 
orary prsfect His only work that has marks of a later age. Cave iupposes thiiT 
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were compfiled from the woiks of the firtt his communion ; bat aided by Jewt be vio- 

AntfttfiffT His zi. Books of Contempta- lently persecuted the orthodox, and especially 

timtM en the Hexaimeton were publisheu in the monks of Palestine, of whom he slew 

latin, Paris, 1609. Dr. Alix published the 350, and left their bodies to be consumed 

13th Book, Gr. and Lat., Lend., 16^2, 4to by beasts of prey. On the death of Anastor 

His fire doctrinal Discourses, (on the Trini* sius and the accession of Justin to the em- 

tff incarnation, &,c.), together with all the pire in 518, he was proscribed, and fled. to 

works just enumerated, are extant in Latin, £gypt, where he lived many years. Here 

Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. Six of hiM Homilies he became involved with Timothy patriarch 

are extant, Gr. and Lat., in Combejis, Auc- of Alexandria, and Gainus his deacon, by 

tnar. Nov., 1648, tom. i. Another tract of asserting that the body of Christ, previously 

his, on the three Quadraffesimae, is extant, to its resurrection, was corruptible. He 

Gr. and Lat., in Cotelier, Monum. EccL Gr., next went to Constantinople, and persuaded 

tom. iii. Various other tracts of his exist Anthimus the patriarch to embrace £uty- 

unly in MS., and a considerable number of chian principles ; and was producing great 

others are lost. commotions, when two councils condemned 

The following is a catalogue of the Greek both him and Antlamus A.D. 636. His sub- 

and Oriental wnters of this century, omitted sequent history is little known. He wss a 

by Dr. Mosheim. man of talents, ambitious, restless, little 

(Hympiodorus, a deacon at Alexandria, careful to maintain consistency in conduct 

who probably flourished st the commence- or belief, a great writer, and possessed of 

ment of this century. He wrote several vast influence among the Eutychians. He 

commentaries on the scriptures. His short wrote an immense number of epistles, many 

Comment on Eeclesiastes is extant, Gr. and homilies and tracts, and extensive Commen- 

Lat., in Pronto Ducaeus^ Auctuar., tom. ii. taries on scripture ; none of which sre pub 

His Comment on Lomcn/a/toTU, Lat., Rome, lished entire, his works having been pro 

1598, 4to, and his Commentary on Job, is scribed and ordered to be all burned by 

preserved almost entire in the Catena on authority of the emperor. Yet numerous 

Job, published, Gr. and Lat., by Patr. Ju- extracts are preserved, snd some whole tree* 

mw, Lond., 1637, fol. tises are supposed to exist still in the East. 

Julian, bishop of Hslicamassus in Caria, The Ritual for baptism and public worship 

a Eutychian who flourished under Anasta- in the Syrian church, which is extant, Syr. 

sius A.D. 510, and was active in the con- and Lat., Antw., 1572, 4to, has been attribu- 

tests of his times. On the accession of Jui- ted to him. His Commentaries are often 

tin, A.D. 518, he fled to Alexandria ; where quoted in the Catena Patrum. See Cave, 

he advanced the idea that Christ'' s body was Histor. Litter., tom. i., p. 499, &c. 
slways incayable of corruption, and produ- John of Cappadocia, patriarch of Con< 

ced a division ana a party among the Mo- stantinople A.D. 517-520. He condemned 

oophysites. He wrote a Commentary on Severus of Antioch in 518 ; and the next 

Job, which is often quoted in the Catena on year, by order of the emperor Justin, be- 

Job^ published, Lena., 1637, fol. came reconciled with the Roman pontifl^s. 

Ttme/Ami, bishop of Constantinople A.D. Five of his Epistles are extant in tne Con- 

611-617, distinguished for his hstred of his cilia, tom. iv. and v. 
predecessor Maeedonius. He wrote a book Theodoras I«ector, flourished at Constan- 

on the various heresies, which is extant, Gr. tinople A.D. 518. He compiled an eccles. 

and Lat., in Combe/is, Auctuar. Nov., tom. history from Socrates, Sozomen, and Theod- 

ii., and more perfect in Cotelier, Monum. oret, in ii. Books : to which he annexed a 

Eccles. Gr., tom. iii., p. 377. Continuation, in ii. additional Books. Large 

Severus, a leading man among the Aceph- extracts from the Continuation, by Nieevho' 

aU or Monophysites, was in his youth a rus Calistus, are preserved, and published, 

pagan, and studied in the law school at Be- Gr. and Lat., among the Gr. Eccl. Histo* 

rvtus ; afterwards he became a monk at rians, by Valesius. 

uaxa, and embracing and propagating Eu- Timotheus III , patriarch of Alexandria 

tychkn principles, was expelled the monas- A.D. 619-535, a warm Eutychian, and a pro- 

tery. He repaired to Constantinople, and tector of Severus and Julian, till he fell out 

ionnoated himself into the graces of the with them respecting the corruptibility of 

emperor Ana^^sius, who favoured the Eu- Chris t^s body. He wrote numerous ser- 

tycoians. In the year 513, on the expulsion mons and theological tracts, large extracts 

c^ the orthodox Plavian, he was made pa- from which are preserved by Cosmos Indi- 

triarch of Antioch, subscribed the Henoti- copleustes. 

eon of Zeno, and condemned the council of Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople 

Cbaleedon. Some bishops withdrew from A.D. 520-535. He confirmed the recoo 
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cQiation between the sees of Rome and C6n> Bartanuphius, an anchorite of Oiza, is 

stantinople, made by John bis predecessor ; the middle of this centuiy, compoeed a laige 

and approved the council of Chalcedon. Five amount of ascetic writings, which still exist ; 

qfhis Epistles to ifor7nt«(2a«, bishop of Rome, but are not thought worth publishing, 
are extant in the Concilior. Collect., torn. iv. EutycMus, a monk, and bishop of Cod- 

Ej^aim^ patriarch of Antioch A.D. 625- stantinople A.D. 553-685. In the yew 664 

646. He was a native of Syria, a civil ma- he was deprived of his see and banished by 

gistrate and count of the East, when made Justinian ^ for not admitting the incompCi- 

bishop. He wrote pro Ecclesiasticis dog- bility of Christ's body while ne was on earth ; 

matibus et Synodo Ghalcedonensi, libri iii. .* but he was restored in the year 67S, and 

which are lost, except copious extracts from died in 585, aged 73. One epistle of his 

the two first Books, in PkottuSt Biblioth. to pope VigUiuSy is extant among the Acta 

Cod. 2^, 229. of the fiAh general council, A.D. 653, Coo- 

iS>ifn^(m, Stylites junior. In his childhood cil., torn, v., p. 425. 
he mounted his pillar, near Antioch, which Cyn7, a monk of Palestine who flourished 

ho occupied 68 years, A.D. 527-595. He A.D. 557. He composed the lives of sev* 

is often mentioned by Evagrius, who knew eral monks, as of St. John the SiUnitMry, 

him well. His fifth Epistle to the emperor of St. Euthymius^ and of St. Sabas ; all of 

Justinian is extant, Gr. and Lat., in the which are still extant, 
transactions of the second Nicene council, Paul Cyrus Florus, a poet who flonrubed 

Actio V. Concilior. torn. vii. Some other about A.D. 555. His poetic description ol 

tracts of his exist in MS. in the Vatican the church of St. Sophia at Constantinofde^ 

library. built by Justinian^ is still extant, Gr. and 

Zacharias Scholasticus, srchbp. of Myti- Lat., by Carol, du Fresne^ Paris, 1670, sub- 

lene. He was first a lawyer at Bery tus, then joined to the history of Cinnamus. 
a bishop, and flourished A.D. 536. While John, sumamed Ctitnacus from his book, 

at Berytus, he wrote a Dissertation or dia- and Sinaita from his residence, and also 

logue against the philosophers who maintain Scholasticus, was a monk of Mount Sinai, 

that the world is eternal ; extant, Gr. and who flourished about A.D. 564. He wrote 

I^t., Lips., 1654, 4to, and in Fr. Ducaeus^ Scala Paradisi, in 30 chapters, each marking 

Auctuar., torn. i. He also wrote a dispu- a grade of virtue ; also Liber ad Pastorem: 

tation against the two first principles of all both published, Gr. and Lat., by Mattk. Ra- 

things, held by the Manichaeans ; extant, der, Paris, 1633, fol. 
Lat., in Henr. Canis, Antiqus Lection., torn. John Scholasticus, a presbyter at Antioch, 

v., and both works in Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. deputy to Constantinople, and bishop there 

NonnosuSf Justinian s ambassador to the A.D. 564-578. He wrote CoUectio Ci^no- 
Saraccns, the Auxumitae, and the Homer- num in 50 Titles, which included the 85 
ites, about A.D. 540. He wrote a history Canons of the Apostles ; also NomocanoHt 
of his travels ; from which Photius has pre- which, besides a collection of Canons, con- 
served extracts, Biblioth. Cod. 3. tained an epitome of the civil laws concem- 

/fooc, bishop of Nine va, who turned monk, ing ecclesiastical affairs ; likewise. Capita 

and travelled as far as Italy. Ho flourished Ecclesiastica. All these tracts were pub- 

about the year 540, and wrote 87 ascetic lished, Gr. and Lat, in JustcWs Biblioth. 

discourses, which still exist in MS. A bad Juris Canon., tom. ii., p. 409, 603, 660, ed. 

Latin translation of 53 of them, much gar- Paris, 1662. 

bled, was published in the Biblioth. magn. TAeotioruj, bishop of Iconium, about A.D. 

Patr., tom. xi. 564, wrote the martyrdom of Juiitta and her 

ArethaSy archbishop of Cssarca in Cappa- son Cirycus, only three years old, in the per- 

docia, is supposed to have lived about A.D. secution of Diocletian ; published, Gr. and 

540. He compiled from Andreas Caesari- Lat., by Combe/is, Acta Martyr, antiq., Par- 

ensis blu Exposition of the Apocalypse ; ex- is, 1660, 8 vo, p. 231. 
tant, Gr. and Lat., annexed to Occumenius, Eustratius, a presbyter of the great church 

Paris, 1631. at Constantinople, under £tc/ycAi'u« the pa- 

Gregentius, archbp. of Taphar, the me- triarch, about A.D. 578. Ho wrote a book 

tropolis of the Homcrites in Arabia Felix, in confutation of those who say, the soul is 

flourished A.D. 540, and died 552. An ac- inactive when separated from the body ; pub- 

coimt of his dispute with Herhanus, a learn- lished, Gr. and Lat , by Leo Allot, in his 

ed Jew. is extant, Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1586, historical work concerning purgatory, Rome, 

8vo, and in Fr. Ducaeus, Auctuar., tom. i. 1655, 8vo, p. 319-581. He also wrote the 

He also compiled a code of civil laws for Life of Eutychius the patriarch, published, 

(he Homerites, by order of Abram their king ; Gr. and Lat., by Surius and by Papcbroch. 
which still exists in MS. Tftec^^n^i of Byzantium, flourished A.D 
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§ 9. Among the Latin writers, the most distinguished were the follow, 
ing : Gregory the Great, Roman pontiff; a man of good and upright inten- 
tions for the most part, but greatly lacking in judgment, superstitious, and 
opposed to all learning, as his Epistles arid Dialogues show. (29) Ccesari- 

680, and wrote a History of the wars of the monasteries and to a more religious life ; 

Romans with the Persians, A.D. 667-573, and attempted to eradicate the prevailing 

in X. Books ; and some oUier parts of the vices of the clergy, simony and debauchery, 

history of his own times. Only extracts re- He was instrumental in converting the Ari- 

main. an Lombards to the orthodox faitn, and in 

John Maro^ a very prominent man among restraining the ravages of that warlike peo- 

the Maxonitea^ who flourished about A.D. pic. He interfered in the discipline of for- 

500. He wrote Con^mentaries on the Lit- eign churches", remonstrated against an im- 

nigy of St. James f which are still extant in perial law forbidding soldiers to become 

Syriac, and have been much quoted by Abr. monks ; laboured to effect a peace between 

EchelUnsis^ Moririj Natron^ and others. the Lombards and the emperors ; and at- 

LtontiuSf bishop of Neapolis or Hagiopo- tende^ to every interest of the church and 

lis in Cyprus, who flourished about A.D. 600, the people under him. Yet he claimed no 

and died about A.D. 620 or 630. He wrote civil authority ; but always treated the em- 

an Apoto^ for the Christians against the perors as his lords and masters. In 505 be 

Jews : of which a large part is preserved in commenced his long contest with the pa. 

the fourth Act of the second Nicene council; triarchs of Constantinople, who had assu- 

Concilinr. tom. vii., p. 236. Ho also wrote med the honorary title of universal bishops. 

some homilies, and biographies of saints. But litis title Gregory maintained to be bbsphe- 

it is not easy to distinguish his writings from mous, antichristian, and diabolical, by wbom- 

those of Leontius of Byzantium. — TV.] soever assumed. But he could not induce 

(29) His works were published by the any of the Orientals to join with him. In 596, 
French Benedictine, Dtnys de St. Marthe^ he sent Avgustine and other monks to con- 
in four splendid volumes, fol., Paris, 1705. vert the Anglo-Saxons ; which they accom- 
For an account of him, see the Acta Sane- plished. In 601, he defended the use of 
tor., tom. ii., Martii, p. 121, dec. [Gregory images in churches ; allowed the Saxons to 
die Great, of senatorian rank, was born at retain some of their pagan customs ; and 
Rome about A.D. 540. After a good edu- endeavoured to extend the power of AuguS' 
cation, being a youth of great promise, he tine over the ancient British churches. In 
was early admitted to the senate, and made the same year, when Phncas the usurper 
governor of the city before he was thirty murdered all the im))erial family, and cloth* 
years old. The death of his father put him ed himself with the purple, Gregory obse- 
in possession of a vast estate, which he de- quiouslv fluttered him, and submitted to his 
voted wholly to pious and charitable uses, usurpation. At Icnjj^th, worn out with carek 
Renouncing public life, he became a monk, and disease, he died in March, A.D. 604, 
built and endowed six monasteries in Sicily, having reigned thirteen years and a half, 
and a seventh at Rome, in which he himself Gregory was exceedingly active, self-deny- 
lived under the control of the abbot. In ing, submissive to his superiors, and courte- 
579, he was drawn from his monastery, or- ous, sympathetic, and benevolent to all ; yet 
dained a deacon, and sent as papal legate to he was an enthusiast for monkery, and foi 
the court of Constantinople, where he resi- the honour of his see. His writings are 
ded Ave years, and became very popular, more voluminous than those of any other 
Rctiiniing in 584 with a rich treasure of rel- Roman pontiff. His letters amount to 640 ; 
ics, he retired to his monastery and to his besides which, he wrote 35 Books on Job, 
favourite mode of life. In 590 he was rais- called Gregory^ s Morals ; a Pastoral^ or 
rd to the papal chair, much against his will ; treatise on the duties of a pastor, in 4 Books ; 
and for 1 3 years and a half was an indefat- 22 Homilies on Ezekiel , 40 Homilies on 
igable bishop, a zealous reformer of the cler- the Gospels ; 4 Books of Dialogues To 
sy and the monasteries, and a strenuous de- him are ascribed also, an Exposition of the 
tender of the prerogatives of his see. Ho first book of Samuelf in vi. Books ; an Ex- 
failed in his attempt to coerce the Illyrian position of the seven penitential Psalms ; 
bishops to condemn the three chapters ; but and an Exposition of the Canticles. His 
succeeded in disturbing the harmony be- best works are his Pastoral and his Morals. 
tween the orthodox and the Donatists in His Dialogue is stuffied with monkish tales ; 
Africa. He discotiraged all coercive meas- and the Exposition of the penitential Psalms 
ures for the conversion of the Jews ; en- breathes the spirit of later times, and kta 
<lMvotired to confine the monks to their been ascribed to Gregory VII. Tlie beet 
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us of Aries, composed some tracts on moral subjects, and a Rule for Holg 
Virgms\Z^) Fulgentitu of Ruspe, contended valiantly, in numerous book& 
against the Pelagians and the Arians in Africa ; but his diction is harsh 
and uncouth, like that of most Afric€ms.(dl) Ermodms of Pavia was not 
contemptible among the writers of this age, either for prose or poetry 
but he was an infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, whom he exalted 
to supreme power on earth, maintaining that he was amenable to no au 
thority of mortals.(32) Benedict of Nursia, whose name is immortalized 

by his Rule for a monastic life, and the numerous families of monks who 

edition is said to be that of St. Marthe ; but wilU against Faustut, which are lost. His 
that of De SoiuainviUe, Paris, 1675, 3 toIs. works are printed in the Biblioth. Patr., voi. 
fol., is esteemed : the latest edition is that viii. and vol. xzvii. See Cave, Hist Lii- 
ofJoh. Bapt. Gallictiollif Venice, 1768-76, ter., torn, i., p. 492. — 7r.] 
in 17 vols. 4to. — His life by Paulu* Diaeo- (31) See, concerning FutgefUiuM, the Acta 
nui, of the 9th century ; and another by Sanctor., torn, i., Januarii, p. 32, &c. [He 
Johftf deacon at Rome, about 880, in iv. was bom at Carthage about A.D. 468. Hi^ 
Books, arc in Mahillon's Acta Sanctor. father who was a senator, died while he was 
Ord. Bened., torn, i., p. 378-484. Among young ; but his mother gave him an excel- 
the modems, besides Du Pin, Bayle^ and lent education. While a boTf he had all 
Oudin^ wo have Maimbourg^s Histoire du Homer by rote, and could talk Greek flo- 
Pontificat de S. Gregoire lo Grand, Paris, ently. He waa early made procurator of 
1686, 4to : Deny$ de St, Marthe, Histoire the city But soon weary of public life, he 
do S. Greg, le Gr., Rouen, 1698, 4to, and retired to a monastery, became a monk and 
in the 0pp. Greg. Al., torn, iv., p. 199-305. an abbot, changed his monastery, endured 
See also Bower, Lives of the Popes, {Greg- persecution from the Arians, went to Syra- 
ary I.), vol. ii., p. 463-543, ed. Lond., 1750, cuse, and thence to Rome in the year 600 : 
and Schroeckh^ Kirchengcsch , vol. xvii., p. relumed to Africa again, was elected bishop 
843-371. — TV.] of Rnspe in 607, was banished to Sardinia 
(30) The Benedictines have recently giv- by Thrasimund the Arian king of the A'an- 
en a learned account of Cctsarius^ in their dais, recalled by HUderic the succeeding 
Histoire littcraire de la France, torn, iii., p. king, and ruled his church till his death in 
190. [His life, written by his pupils, Cypri- 533. He was one of the most learned, pl- 
an, Messian^ and Stephan, in two Books, is ous, and influential bishops of his age. He 
extant in Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Benedict., wrote three Books ad Alonimum, (on pre- 
torn, i., p. 636-654. He was born in Gaul, destination and the kindred doctrines) ; one 
A.D. 469. While a boy, he ran away, and Book against the Arians; three Books ad 
entered the monastery of Lerins ; whcyre he I'hrasimundum regem, (on the person and 
lived many years, and became the butler, offices of Christ) ; ten Sermons on divers 
His health failing, he retired to Aries ; of subjects ; de Fide orthodoxa Liber ad do- 
which place he was made bishop in the year natum ; de Fide Liber ad Petr. Diacon. 
602. In the year 606, he was falsely ac- eleven Epistles ; de Trinitate Liber ; on 
cused of treason, and banished by Alaric Predestination and Grace, three Books ; and 
king of the Visigoths, to Bourdeaux ; but he various other Tracts and Homilies ; all of 
was soon recalled. In 508, TA^oionc king which were published, Paris, 1684, 4to. 
of the Goths, summoned him to Raveima to Among his lost w^orks were seven Books on 
answer a similar charge. Being acquitted, grace and free will, addressed to Faustus ; 
he visited Italy, and returned to Aries. He and ten Books on predestination and grace, 
presided at the council of Aries in 524 ; and against Fabian. See Caoe'a Hist. Lit , 
at that of Valencia in 529, he triumphantly torn, i., p. 493. — Tr.] 
maintained the principle, that a man cannot (32) See the Histoire Litteraire de la 
obtain salvation without preventing grace. France, tom. iii., p. 96, <Scc. [^imoclnu was 
He died A.D. 542, aged 73. He was zeal- born A.D. 473, of a proconsular family. He 
oils for monkery, and a strenuous advocate married young ; was afterwards deacon at 
for the doctrines of Augustine respecting Pavia, and subsequently at Rome ; was 
free ^ace and predestination. He has left twice papal legate to the emperor at Con* 
nn 46 Homilies, a Rule for monks, another stantinople ; was made bishop of Pav>a in 
for nuns, a treatise on the ten virgins, an ex- 511, and died in 521. He wrote nine B<K>ktf 
hortation to charity, an Epistle, and his Will, of Episths, or 297 in number, which are un- 
f f e also wrote two Books on grace and free published, and of little use to the hiatory ol 
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liavc followed it (88) Dionynus, sumamed Exiguui on account of hia 
lowliness of mind, has deserved well of his own age and of posterity, by 
his collection of ancient canons and his chronological researches.(S4) FuL 
gentius Ferrcmdus^ an African, procured himself reputation by some small 
treatises, especially by his Abridgment of the canons; but his diction has 
DO charms. (35) Facundus of Hermiane was a strenuous defender of the 
three chapters, of which an account will be given hereafler.(36) Arator 
versified the Acts of the Apostles, in Latin, not badly.(37) Primasius of 
Adrumetum wrote Commentaries on the episUes of Pauly and a hook on her* 
esies ; which are yet extant.(d8) Liberattts, by his Breviarium or con- 
cise history of the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, merits a re« 

his times ; also a Panegyric on Theodoric, to 232 heads ; it is in JusUWs Biblioth. Juris 

^ing of the Ostrogoths ; an Apology for Canon., torn. i. He also wrote the life of 

the Synod of Rome, A.D. 603 ; the hfe of Fulgentius of Raspe, and seven doctrinal 

Epipkanius, his predecessor at Pavia ; life Epistles. All his works were published by 

m Antony t a monk of Lerins ; two Books Chifflet^ Dijon, 1649, 4to, and then in the 

of poems or epigrams ; and yarious other Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. — Tr.} 
little pieces ; all of which were published (36) [Faeundus was bishop of Hermiane 

by Ja. Sirmondj Paris, 1611, 8 vo ; and in in Africa, but spent many years at Constan- 

the Works of Simumdy yol. i., Paris, 1696; tinople, as a representatiye of the African 

also in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. — Tr.} churches at the imperial court. It was here, 

(33) [See above, p. 392, ^ 6, and note and in the years 646 and 647, that he com- 
(16). He has left us nothing in writing, ex- posed his twelve Books pro defensione trium 
e^t his monastic regulations, two Epistles, Capitulorum, which he presented to the em- 
•od two discourses ; which are in the Bib- peror Justinian. He also wrote a book 
lioth. Patr.. tom. ix., p. 640, <Scc. — Tr.} against MatianxiM Scholasticus, who had in- 

(34) [.\ monk of Scythian extract, who veighed against the African churches for re- 
^ourished at Rome A.D. 633, and died before fusiiis communion with Vigilius. These, 
A.D. 666. He was intimate with Casnodo- together with an Epistle in defence of the 
ruf, who gives him a high character for intelli- three chapters, were published by Ja. Sir- 
ffence and virtue. Being familiar with Greek, mond^ Paris, 1629, 8 vo, and annexed to Op- 
be collected and translated a body of canons, tatjis of Milcvi, Paris, 1676, fol., and thence 
including the first 50 Apostolic Canons, and in the Bibl. Pair., tom. x., p. f, 109. — Tr.} 
thoseofthecouncilsof Nice, Constantinople, (37) [Arator was first an advocate, then 
Chalcedon, Sardica, and some in Africa ; he one of the court of king Athalaric, and finally 
also made a collection of the decrees of the a subdeacon at Rome. He flourished from 
Roman pontiffs, from iSirtciu^ to ./lna«/<wiu« A.D. 627 to 544; in which latter year he 
H. : both are extant in JustelVs Biblioth. presented his poetic version of the Acts in 
Juris Canonici, tom. i. He likewise trans- two Books, to Vigilius the Roman pontiff 
lated a synodic epi.ntlc of Cyril oi Alex., a Ho was much esteemed and honoured both 
paschal epistle of Proterius^ the life of iSt. by Athalaric and Vigilius. The poem was 
Paehomius, an Oration of Proclus^ Gregory first published, with a commentary, at Sala- 
Nyssen de opificio hominis, and a history of manca in 1616 ; and after\vards in the Bib- 
the discovery of the head of John the Bap- lioth. Patr., tom. x., p. 125. — TV.] 

tiat : and composed a Paschal Cycle of 97 (38) [Primojtius, bishop of Adrumetum 

years, commencing A.D. 627, of which only or Justinianopolis in Africa, was a delegate 

a fragment remains. In the last work, he to the court of Constantinople, A.D. 660 

proposed that Christians should use the time and 553, and defended the three chapters. 

of Christ's birth as their era ; which propo- His Commentary on the Epistles of Pou/, 

■al was soon followed universally. Hence, was compiled from Jerome, Ambrose^ Au- 

tha Christian era is called the Dionysian era. gustine, and others. He likewise composed 

But Dianysitis miscalculated the time of a mystical Exposition of the Apocalypse, ib 

Christ^a birth, placing it four years (as most five Books. Both are in the Biblioth. Patr., 

writers suppose) too late. — Tr. J tom. x. He moreover wrote de Haeresilnu, 

(35) [Fulgentius Ferrandus was a pupil libri iii. ; which are lost, unless they are 

of Fulgentius Ruspensis, and a deacon at those published in the Biblioth. Pair., torn. 

Carthage. He flourished A.D. 633 and on- xxvii., the author o\ which has been so much 

ward. His Abridgment of the canons is disputed. See Cave, Hist. Lit^crar., torn, 

a short digest of ecclesiaatical law, reduced i, p. 625, &lc. — 7r.1 
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spectable place among the writers of these times. (89) Fcriunatus pes. 
sessed a happy vein for poetry, which he employed on rarious subjects, 
and is read not without pleasure at the present day. (40) Gregory of Tours, 
the father of French history, would have been in higher esteem with the 
modems, if his Annals of the Franks and his other writings did not esdiibit 
so many marks of weakness and credulity. (41) Gildas of Britain is not 
to be passed over, because he is the most ancient of the British writera^ 
and because his little book on the destruction of Britain contains many 
things worth being known. (42) Columhanus of Ireland acquired celebrity 

(39) [Liberatus was archdeacon of the Tours in the year 556, became deacon in 

church of Carthage. He was sent twice as 669, and bishop in 578, and died in 695, 

a legate to Home, in 534 and 535. His aged 52. He was much engaged in coun- 

Breviarium is esteemed very authentic and cUs and in theological disputes, and at the 

correct, though not elegant. It contains the same time a great writer. Orthodox, active, 

history of that controversy for 125 years, and rather indiscreet, he was frequoitly in> 

or to about A.D. 553 ; and was the result volved in difficulties, for he was deficimit in 

of great research and labour. It was pub- judgment and acumen. His great w<^k. Am- 

lished by Gamier^ Paris, 1675, 8vo, and in nales Francorum^ (sometimes called Cknm- 

most of the Collections of Councils. — 7V«] tea, Gesta, Historia, and HUtoria Eedui- 

.(40) Histoire Litteraire de la France, attica Francorum), in ten Books, ffives a 
torn, iii., p. 464. [Venantius Honorarius summary histoiy of the world, from the cse- 
CUmejitianus Fortunalua was born in Italy, ation to the establishment of the kingdom of 
and educated at Ravenna. About the mid- the Franks ; and afterwards a detail^ bisto- 
dle of the century, having been cured of ly, to the year 591. He also wrote Jlftrac- 
his diseased eyes by St. martin of Tours, tUontm libn vii. ; containing the miracles 
he determined to visit the tomb of that ssint. of St. Martin, in four Books ; on the gloiy 
From Tours he went to Poictiers, where he of Martyrs, two Books ; snd on the glory of 
lived to the end of the century ; wrote much, Confessors, one Book. Besides these, he 
hccame a presbyter, and at last bishop of wrote de vitis Patrum (monks) Liber unu9 ; 
Poictiers. His poetic works are, two Books de vita et morte vii. dormientium ; and an 
of short poems, dedicated to Gregory of Epitome of the history of the Franks, com- 
7^ours ; four Books on the life of St. Mar- posed before he wrote his Annates. All hb 
tin ; and several other short poems. They works, collectively, were best edited by 
are in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, x., and were Tkeod. Ruinart, Paris, 1699, fol. They are 
published by Brotoer, Mogunt., 1603 and also in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. xi. — TV.] 
1616, 4to. His proso writings are short (42) Concerning GfY<2aj and Co/um^ofiia, 
Explanations of the Lord's Prayer and of the none have treated more accurately than the 
Apostles* Creed ; and the lives of eight or Benedictines, in the Histoire Litteraire de 
ten Gallic saints; viz., St. Albinus, bishop la France, torn, iii., p. 279 and 505. [Gil- 
of Angers ; St. Germanus, bishop of Paris ; das was surnamed the Wise, and also Bad(h 
St. Radegund, a queen ; St. Hilarius, bish- rtius, from the battle of Badon {Bath) about 
op of Poictiers; St. Marcellus, bishop of the time of his birth, which was A.D. 520. 
Paris ;' St. Amantius, bishop of Rodez ; By these epithets he is distinguished from 
St. Remigtus, bishop of Rheims ; and St. Gildas Albanius, who .ived a Jttle earlier. 
Fatemus, bishop of Avranches. The two He was well educated, became a monk of 
following arc doubtful ; St. Maurititis, bish- Bangor, and is said to have visited and la- 
op of Angers ; and St. Medard, bishop of boured some time in Ireland. On his return * 
Noyon. All these are extant either in Su- he visited the monastery of Lhancarvan, 
n'tt** or Mabillon's collections. — Tr.] lately founded by a nobleman of South 

(41) A particular account is ffiven of him, Wales; whose example Gildas urged oth- 

in the Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn, ers to imitate. He spent some time in the 

iii., p. 372. For an account of his faults, northern part of Britain ; visited France and 

see Fran. Pagi, Diss, de Dionysio Paris. Italy ; and returned and laboured as a failh- 

^ XXV., p. 16, annexed to his Breviar. Pon- ful preacher. He is supposed to have died 

tif. llomanor., torn. iv. But many of his at Bangor, A.D. 590; thoujjh some place 

defecu are extenuated by Jo. Launoi, 0pp., his death 20 years earlier. His only entire 

torn, i., pt. ii., p. 131, &c. [Georgtus work, now existing, is his Epistola de cxcidio 

FTarentinus Gregorius was bom of noble Britanniae, et castigatione Ordinin Ecclesi- 

parentage, St Auvergne, A.D. 544. Af^er astici; in which he depicts and laments over 

in education under his bishop, he went to the almost total ruin of his country, and the 
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by his Ruk for monks, some poems, and uncommon zeal for the erection 
of monasterieai(48) Indorus of Seville, (Hispalensis); composed various 
grammatical, theological, and historical works ; but shows himself to have 

lacked a sound judgment.(44) The list of Latin authors in this century 
may weU be cosed by two very learned men, the illustrious BotthiuM^ a 
phiIo«rpher, orator, poet, and theologian, who was scfcond to no one of his 
times for elegance and acuteness of genius ;(45) and M. AureUus Cassw» 
darus Senator, who was indeed inferior in many respects to the former, 
yet no contemptible author. (46) Both have left us various productions of 
their pens.(47) 

profligacy of manners then prevailing. It to Rome, the most leaned man of the age. 

was first published by Pdydore Virgil, in He was consul in the years 510 and 623. 

1525 ; but the best edition is that of Tho. Soon after his return to Rome, he was made 

Gale, in the first vol. of his Historiae Brit- a patricisn, and admitted to the senate, 

snnicae, Sazonicae, &c., Scriptorea qninde- When Theodcric king of the Goths entered 

ciro, Lqnd., 1691, fol. He also wrote sev- Rome, A.D. 500, Boethius was appointed 

cral letters, and perhaps some other pieces, by the senate to sddress him. The king 

of which only extracts remain. See Cave, soon after made him one of his council, and 

Hist. Litter., torn, i., p. 536, dtc. — Tr.] nuister of his palace. After faithfully serv- 

(43) [For a notice of Columbanus, see ing the king and his country for more than 
above, p. 392, note (14). — Tr.^ twenty years, he was in 523 falsely accused 

(44) [Itidcriu Hispalensis, or junior, was of a treasonable correspondence, condemned 
the son of Severuui^ prefect of Carthagena on suborned testimony, and sent to Pavia^ 
m Spain, and brother of Fulgentius bishop where he was kept in close confinement a 
of darthagena, and of Leawier, whom he year or more, and then privately put to death 
succeeded A.D. 595, as bishop of Seville, by order of the king. He was a voluminous 
He presided in the council of Seville in 619, writer. Besides more than forty Books of 
and in that of Toledo A.D. 633, and died translations and commentaries on AristotU, 
A.D. 636. He was a voluminous writer; Porphyry, and Cicero^ he wrote two Books 
and has left us a Chronicon, from tho crca- on arithmetic, five Books on music, two 
lion to A.D. 626 ; Historia Gothorum, Van- Books on geometry, and several tracts 
dalorum, et Sucvorum ; Originum, sive against the Eutychians, Nestorians, and oth- 
Etymologiarum, Libri xx. ; de Scriptorihtts er errorists. But his most famous work 
(M'clcsiasticis, (a continuation o( Jerome and yvas de eonsolatione philotophiae, Libri v., 
Gemutdittt, embracing twenty-three wri> written while in prison at Pavia. This was 
ters) ; de vita, et morte Sanctorum utriusque translated into Saxon, by Alfred the Great, 
Testamenti Liber; dt divinis sive ccclesi- (printed, Oxford, 1698); and into English 
asiicis Officiis, Libri ii. ; de differerUiis sive by Chaucer, and by queen Elisabeth. It 
proprietate verborum, Libri ii. ; Synonymo- was composed partly in verse, and partly in 
him sive soliloquiorum, Libri ii. ; de natura prose ; and has the form of a dialogue be- 
rrrum sive de mundo. Liber philosophicus ; tween Boethius himself, and Philosophy per* 
Liber prcemiorum ad libros utriusque Testa- sonified ; who endeavours to console nim 
rpenti ; Comrnentaria in hbros historicos with considerations, derived not from Chris- 
V eteris Test, (a compilation) ; ^Ue^onarum tianity, but from the doctrines of Plaio, 
quarundam S. Scripturae Liber ; contra ne- Zeno, and Aristotle. The works of Boethiu* 
quitiamJudaeoruniy Libri ii. ; SenterUiarum, were published with notes, Basil, 1570, fol. 
sive de summo bono, Libri iii. ; Regula See Cave, Hist. Litterar., torn, i., p. 495, 
Monachorum ; de conflictu vitiorum et vir- dec, and Brurker^ Hist. crit. Philos., torn, 
tutum Liber; Expositio in Cantica Canti- iii. Gervaise^ Histoire de Boece, Paris, 
eorum ; several Epistles and minor treatises. 1715, 2 vols. 8vo, and Schrocckh, Kirchen- 
To him is falsely ascribed a collection of gesch., %-ol. xvi., p. 99-121. — TV.] 
councils and decretals. His works were best (46) See Rich. Simon, Critique de la 
published, Paris, 1601, fol., and Cologne, Bibliothequc ecclcs. de M. du Pin, tome i., 
1617, fol. — TV.] P- 21 1, dec. [Senator was part of ihe name, 

(45) \Anieius Manliu^ Torquatus Seve- and not the title of Cassiodorus. This ero- 
rinus Botthrus, bom of an illustrious fam- inent statesman and monk was bom of 
ily at Rome, shout A.D. 470, was sent in honourable parents, at Squillace in the king 
his childhood to Athens for education, where dom of Nsples, probably before A.D. 470. 
be spent eighteen years ; and then retumed Odoocfr, in 491, made him Comes reran 
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prhratamm et ncnmni UrgitiooiiiiL Two 
yean alter, TluotUfne became maater of It- 
aly, and made him hia priTale aeoretarj ; 
and aubaequeDtly goverDor of Calabria ; but 
aoon recalled him to court, and made him 
aaeeeMtvdy qnaeelor of the palace, maater 
of the oflBcea, conaiil, and praetorian pre- 
fect. The death of Thtodarie in 526, did 
not deprive Catsiodcrua of hia high rank ; 
but in 539, being now about 70 yean old, 
he retired to a monaateiy, founded by him- 
aelf near hia native town in Calabria, where 
he lived more than twenty jean in honour- 
able retirement, devoted to literature and re- 
ligion. Ilia worka are volnminoua; riz., 
Epiatolarum Libri xii. (hia official letten) ; 
Hiatoriae Ecclea. Tripartitae Lib. xii., (an 
abridgment from the Latin tnnalationa of 
SocraieSf Sozomeiu and Thafdorei^ made by 
Epiphanius Scholasticus) ; Chronicon, ab 
Adamo uaque ad annum 519 ; Computua 
Paachalia ; de Rebus Gestis Gothorum, Lib. 
xii., (which we have, aa abridsed by Jor- 
nandet ; the original is supposed still to ex- 
ist in MS.) ; Expoaitio in raalmoa Davidis ; 
Inatitutionis ad divinaa lectionea lib. ii. ; 
de Ortbogranhia Liber; de vii. Disciplinia 
Liber, (on the teven liberal arta ; viz., the 
iriviumt or gnmmar, rhetoric, and logic ; 
^ and the quadrivium, or arithmetic, mueic, 
geometry, and astronomy) ; de Anima Li- 
ber ; de Oratione, ct viii partibus Orationis : 
abort Comments on the Acts, the Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, (published separately by 
bishop Chandler t Lond., 1722, 8vo). Most 
of the other works arc in the Biblioth. Pair., 
torn, xi., and all of them were well edited 
• by the Benedictines, in 2 vols, fol., Rouen, 
1679. See Cave, Histor. Littcrar., torn, i., 
p. COl, and Sckroeckh, Kirchengcsch., vol. 
xvi,, p. 128-154.— Tr.] 

(47) [The following are the Latin writen 
omitted by Dr. Mosheim. 

Paichasius, deacon of the church of 
Rome, who took sides with Laurentius in 
his contest for tlie pontificate in 498, and 
died in 512. Ho has left us an Epistle to 
Eugyppius ; and ii. Books on the Holy 
Spirit, against Macedonius ; which arc in the 
8th vol. of the Biblioth. Patrum. 

Laurentius, bishop of Novara in the north 
of Italy, flourished about A.D. 507. Two 
of his Homilies, on penitence and alms, are 
in the Biblioth. Patr , torn. ix. 

Epiphanius Scholasticus, an Italian, who 
flourished about A.D. 510. He translated 
the Eccles. Histories of Socrates, Sozomcnf 
and Theodoret, into Latin ; that Cassiodorus 
might thence make out his Historia Eccles. 
Tripartitia, in xii. Books. The original 
innslations are lost. 

Eugyppiust abbot of a monastery near 
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Naplea about AJ>. 511. He wrale dw life 
of St. Severimu, the apMCle of Nc 
pbblidied by Swriua. 

Hcrmtsims, Roman pontiff AJX 
523 ; who made peace, after a loqg 
between the Oriental and Weetem chinilwii. 
He baa left na eighty EpuiUs^ and mam 
DeeretaU, in the Conciiior., torn. it. 

OrentiuM, or Orientims, bishop of E&behi 
in Spain A.D. 516. He wrote Commm 
twium fidelibua, metro Heroico, in ii Booka. 
The fint Book is in the Biblioth. Pktr., torn. 
vii. ; and both, with other ahoit poema, in 
Edm. Martene"* Tbesaur. Aoecdot., torn, v., 
Paria, 1717. 

Peter, a deacon, who vigoroii^ aided tha 
deputation of Oriental momu at Kooie, A.D. 
520, and wrote de Incamatione et gntia D. 
N. Jeau Chriati, Liber ; extant amov the 
works of FulgentiuSt and in Bibliotb. Patr., 
tom. ix. 

FeUz IV., Roman pontiff A.D. 6S6-^530. 
Three EpistUsy in the Conciiior. torn, iv., 
are ascribed to him ; bat the two first are 
spurious. 

Justinian I., emperor A.D. 537-566. Be- 
aidea the Corpus Juris CinUs^ (viz., liult- 
tutionum lib. iv. Pandeetar. sive Digesto- 
rum, lib. 1. Codicis lib. xii., A.D. 588-535; 
and Novella^ after A.D. 535), he issned sii 
Decrees and Epistles relating to eccleaiasti- 
cal affairs, which are in the Conciiior. tom. v. 

Nice tins, of Gallic extract, a monk, abbot, 
and archbishop of Trevea A.D. 527-568. 
He was distinguished for piety, and the con- 
fidence reposed in him. Two of his tracts, 
de Vigiliis Serverum Dei, and de Bona, Psal- 
mndia, were published by Dacherius, Spi- 
cilcgium, tom. iii., (ed. nova, tpm. i.,p. 2S1, 
223) ; and two of his letten, (to the empe- 
ror Justinian, and to queen Chlosuinda), are 
in the Conciiior. tom. v. 

Justus, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, 
Spain, flourished A.D. 529, and died about 
A.D. 640. His Commentary on the Can- 
ticles is in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. Two 
epistles of his are also extant. 

Boniface II., Roman pontiff A.D. 530- 
532, has left us two Epistles; in the Con- 
ciiior. tom. iv. 

Cogitosus, an Irish monk, grandson of St. 
Brigit, and supposed to have lived about 
A.D. 530. He wrote Vita Sancta Brigi- 
d(z; which is published by Cardsius, §u- 
rius, and Bolland. 

Montanus, archbishop of Toledo in Spain, 
during nine years, about A.D. 531. He has 
left us two Epistles ; extant in the Concii- 
ior. tom. iv. 

John II., Roman pontiff A.D. 532-535 

At the requeat of Justinian, he aolemnN 

, aanctioned the orthodoxy of the exprfeaaior - 
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Ont 0/ the Trinity suffered crucifixion. One 
fpuhous and five genuine Epistles of his, 
are in the Concilior. torn. iv. 

MarcellinuSf Comes of lUyricunif flour- 
ished A.D. 534. His Chronicon, (from the 
Tear 379, where Jerome^s closes, to the ^ear 
584), has been often published ; and is in 
the Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. 

Agapetus, Roman pontiff A.D. 535, 536. 
Seven of his Epistles (one of them spurious) 
are in the Concilior. torn, iv., and one in 
lorn. ▼. 

Vigilius, Roman pontiff A.D. ^37-555. 
He obtained his see by intrigue and duplici- 
ty ; conspired against his predecessor whom 
he brought to the grave ; and when confirm- 
ed in his see, showed himself supremely am- 
bitious, and ready to sacrifice consistency, 
conscience, the truth itself, to promote his 
own selfish designs. He issued the most 
solemn declarations, both for and against the 
three chapters. In 547 Justinian called him 
to Constantinople, where he detained him 
•even years, and compelled him 10 condemn 
the three chapters, and himself also, for hav- 
ing repeatedly defended them. We have 18 
EpisdeSf and several of his contradictory 
DeereUds, in the Ckmcilior. tom. v. 

GordianuSj a monk of Messina, cairied off 
by the Saracens in the year 539, when they 
bamed and plundered that monastery. Gor- 
Han escaped from the Saracens and returned 
Co Sicily, where he wrote the life ofPlacidus^ 
the Benedictine abbot of Messina, who, with 
cnany others, was slain in the capture of that 
monastery. It is extant in Surius^ and in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor., tom. i. 

Victor, bishop of Capua about A.D. 545. 
He translated mto Latin Ammonius* Har- 
mony of the iv. Gospels, falsely ascribed to 
Tatian; and extant in the Biblioth. Patr., 
(om. iii., p. 265. 

CypriamtSy a Gaul, and pupil of Casarius 
of A rles. He flourished A . D. 546, and wrote 
the^r«f book of the life and achievements of 
C^Bsarius. Both books are irt SariuSt and 
in Mabilton, Acta Sanctor., tom. i. 

Mufianus ScbolaAticus, flourished A.D. 
450. At the suggestion of Cassiodorus, he 
translated 34 Homilies of Chrysostom on the 
Epistlo to the Hebrews into Latin ; printed 
at Colo^, 1530. 

Rusttcus, a deacon at Rome, who accom- 
(wnied pope VigUius to Constantinople in 
547, and showed moce firmness than his 
bishop. His Dialogus sive disputatio ad- 
versus Aeephalos, (in which he inveighs 
against Vigilius)^ is extant in the Biblioth. 
Patr., tom. x. 

JuniUus^ an African bishop, who lived 
about A.D. 550, has left us de Pattibus Di- 
frinm Legis, Ubri iL, in the Biblioth. Patr., 
Com. I., p. 339. 



Jomandes, or Jordanus^ of Gothic ex- 
tract, bishop of the Goths at Ravenna. His 
one Book de Rebus Geticis^ or Historia 
Gothorum^ from the earliest times to A.D. 
540, is an abridgment of the 12 books of 
Cassiodorus on the same subject. His de 
Regnorum et Temporum successume Liber, 
is transcribed from Florus. Both works are 
extant in MuratoHy Rerum Italicar. Scrip- 
tores, tom. i., 1723. 

EvgyppiuSj an African presbyter and ab> 
bot, who flourished about A.D. 553. He 
compiled from the works of St. Augustine 
a collection of sentences on various subjects, 
in 338 chapters ; printed, Basil, 1542. 

Victor, bishop of Tunis in Africa, a reso- 
lute defender of the three chapters, was in 
prisons and banishmenu from A.D. 555 to 
665. He wrote a Chronicon, from the crea- 
tion to A.D. 566 ; but the last 122 years of 
it are all that remain ; published by Scalier, 
with the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

Germanus, {St. Germain), bom at Autun, 
France, A.D. 496 ; deacon, 533 ; presbytec, 
536 ; and bishop of Paris, A.D. 555-576. 
An epistle of his to queen Brunechild, writ- 
ten A.D. 573, is in the Concilior. tom. v. 
His life, written by Venantius Fartnnatus, 
is in Mabillon, Acta Sauclor. Ord. Bened., 
tom. i., p. 222, du;. 

Pelagius I., Roman pontiff A.D. 555- 
559. He was papal legate at Constantino- 
ple A.D. 535-545 ; and a strenuous oppo- 
ser of the three chapters. Sixteen of nia 
Epistles are in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Martin, a monk, bom in Pannonia. He 
travelled in Palestine, preached and became 
an abbot in Spain, and finally bishop of Bra- 
ga in Portugal, A.D. 563-583. He has left 
us CoUeclio Canonum, (extant, in Concil- 
ior. tom. v., and in JusteWs Biblioth. Juris 
Canon., tom. i.); SenterUite patrum JEgyp- 
tiorum, (in Roswiyd, de vitis Patr.); and 
Formula honesta vita, extant in the Bibli- 
oth. Patr., tom. x., p. 282. 

Pelagius II., Roman pontiff A.D. 579- 
590. He had much contention with the 
western bishops, who defended the three 
chapters; and after A.D. 589, with John, 
bishop of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of universal bishop. Ten of his Epis- 
tles, and six decrees, are extant in the Con- 
cilior. tom. V. 

Marius, bishop of Avcnches in Switzer- 
land for 20 years, flourished A.D. 581. He 
has left us a Chronicon, continuing that of 
Prosper, from 455 to 581. 

lAcinianus, bishop of Carthagena in Spain 
A.D. 584. He has left ns three Epistles ; 
in de Aguirre, Collect, max. ConciL His- 
pan., tom. ii. 

John, a Spanish Goth, educated at Con- 
ftaatinople, returned to Spain A.D. 684, 
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CHAPTER m. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGT. 

4 1. Continual sinking of Theol(»y. — ^ 2. This £xempli6ed.— ^ 3. SUto of ExegeUoI 
Theologj. — (f 4. Faults of the Interpreters — 4 ^- Dogmatic llieologj. — ^ 6. P^acUcai 
Theology. — (f 7. Lives of Saints. — ^ 8. Polemic Theology. — 4 9* Contests aboat Ori- 
ffenism.— ^ 10. About the Three Chapters. — ^ 11. The fifth genenl Council.^ 12. 
contests about one of the Trinity being Crucified. 

§ 1. The barriers of the ancient simplicity and truth being once viola- 
ted, the state of theology waxed worse and worse ; and the amount of the 
impure and superstitious additions to the religion of Christ, is almost inde- 
scribable. The controversial theologians of the East continued to darken 
the great doctrines of revelation by the most subtle distincticxis and I know 
not what philosophical jargon. Those who instructed the people at large, 
made it their sole care to imbue them more and more with ignorance, su- 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, and admiration of empty ceremonies ; 
and to divest them of all sense and knowledge of true piety. Nor was 
this strange, for the blinds — that is, persons for the most part grossly igno- 
rant and thoughtless, — were the leaders of the bUnd. 

§ 2. Whoever wishes to gain more distinct information on this subject, 
need only read what occurs in the epistles and other writings of (rregonf 
the Great, among others, respecting the worshipping of images and de- 
parted saints, the fire which purifies souls afler death, tlie efficacy of good 
works, that is, of human prescriptions and devices for attaining salvation, 
the power of relics to remove defects both of soul and body, and other, 
things of the like character. A man of sense cannot help smiling at the 
generosity of the good Gregory in distributing his relics ; but at the same 
time he must feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who could be persua- 
ded that oil taken from lamps burning at the sepulchres of the martyrs, pos- 
sessed uncommon virtues and efficacy, and added both holiness and secu- 
rity to its possessors.(l) 

§ 3. To give directions for expounding the holy scriptures, was the ob- 
ject of Jumlius in his two Books on the parts of the divine law.(2) The 
treatise consists of a few questions, neither scientifically arranged nor ju- 

Dccame an abbot, was persecuted by Lmvt- A.D. 593, and wrote the life of Si. MaximMS^ 

gild the Arian kins, and died early in the bishop of Reiz ; and the life of St. Mariut, 

seTenth century. Re has left a Chronicon abbot of Bobi. 
from A.D. 665 to 590. Eutropiutj a monk, and bishop of Valen- 

Leander, archbishop of Seville (Hispal- cia in Spain, flourished A.D. 599. One of 

ensis) in Spain, flourished A.D. 583, and his Epistles is preserved by Lu. Holsiemus, 

died 595. He was a monk, an ambassador Codex Regular., Pahs, 1663. — Tr.1 
to Constantinople, and a principal means of (1 ) See Uie List of sacred oils which Greg' 

the conversion of the Arian Goths of Spain ory tbe Great sent to queen Theodelinda ; 

to tho Catholic faith. A monastic Rute is in Theod. Ruinart, Acta martyr, sincera et 

all we have of him; unless he was author selecta, p. 619, [and in Muraiari^ Anecdota 

of the Missa Mozarabum. Lalina, tom. ii., p. 194. — Sckl.'\ 

Dynamiusy colleclor of the revenues of (2) See Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bib* 

the Komish church in Gaol. He flourished liotheque de M. du Pin^ tom. i., p. S29. 
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diciously considered ; for the author lacked the learning necessary for his 
undertaking. Casgiodorus likewise laid down some rules for interpreta- 
tion, in his two books on the divine laws. Among the Syrians, Philoxenus 
translated the books of the New Testament and the Psalms of David into 
Syriac.(3) The number of interpreters was considerable. Among the 
Greeks, the best were Procopius of Gaza, (rather a pleasing expositor),(4) 
Severus of Antioch, JulianiLs, and some others. Among the Latins, the 
more prominent were Gregory the Great, Cassiodorus, FriTnastus,(p) Isu 
dorus of SeviDe,(6) Bellaiorj{l) ^md a few others. 

^ 4. All these expositors, (a few only excepted and particularly the 
Nestorians in the Ea!st, who, following the example of Theodorus of Mop. 
suestia, searched for the true sense and meaning of the words), are scarce- 
ly worthy of the name of interpreters. They may be divided into two 
classes. Some merely collected the opinions and interpretations of the 
earlier doctors, in works which afterwards obtained the name of Catenae 
(or Chains) among the Latins.(8) Such is the Catena of Oh/mpiodoms 
on Job, that of Victor of Capua on the four Grospels, and the Commentary 
of Primasius on the Epistle to the Romans, compiled from Augustine, Je- 
rome, Ambrose, and others. Nor is Procopius of Graza to be wholly ex- 
cluded from this class, although he sometimes followed his own judgment. 
The others follow the footsteps of Origen^ and neglecting wholly the literal 
meaning, run after allegories and moral precepts, deducing whatever they 
wish or desire from the sacred books by the aid of a roving imagination. 
Of this class, is Anastasius Sinaito, whose Anagogical contemplations on the 
Hexaemeron expose the ignorance and credulity of the author ; likewise 
Gregory the Great, whose Morals on Job were formerly extolled undeserv- 
edly ; also Isidorus of Seville, in his Book of allegories on Scripture ; and 
PrifnasiuSy in his Mystic exposition (f the Apocalypse ; and many others. 

§ 5. An accurate knowledge of religious doctrines and a simple and 
lucid exposition of them, no one will expect from the teachers of these 
times. Most of them reasoned, as blind men do about colours ; and thought 
they acquitted themselves nobly, when they had thrown out some crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed opposers with the artillery of words. 
Yet among the writers of this age, may be clearly discovered the marks 
and germinations of that threefold manner of treating theology, which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the Latins. For some collected to- 
gether sentences from the ancient doctors and councils, backed by cita- 
tions from the Scriptures. Such was Isidore of Seville, among the Latins, 
whose three Books of sentences are still extant ; and among the Greeks, Le» 
onJdus of Cyprus, whose Loci Communes^ or Commonplace-book, compiled 
from the works of the ancients, have been commended. From these ori- 

(3) Jot. Sim. AttenuLny Biblioth. Orient Cassiodoru*, and floarished A.D. 550. He 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 83. wrote numerous Commentaries ; viz., vL 

(4) See Rich, Simon, Lettres choiaiea, Books on Esther, v. Books on Tobit, lii. 
torn, iv., p. 120, of the new edition. Books on Judith, viii. Books on the Wisidom 

(5) Rich. Simon, Histoire critique des ofSolomon, and x. Books on the Maccabees; 
principauz Commentateurs dn N. T., cap. all of which sre now lost. — Tr."] 

rxiv., p. 337, and Critique de la Biblioth. de (8) See Stq)k. le Moyne, Prolegom. ad 

M. du Pin, torn, i., p. 336. Varia Sacra, p. 53, dtc, and Jo. Alb. Fabric 

(0) Rick. Simon, Critique de la Biblio- ciut, Biblioth. Greca, lib. ▼., csp. 17, or 

cheque de M. du Pin, tome i., p. 359. vol. Tii., p. 737, du. 

(7) [BtUator was a presbyter, a friend of 
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ginated that species of theology^ which ihc Latins afierwards called iVt 
iUce Theoiogy, Others attempted to unfold the nature of religious doc- 
trinesy by reasoning ; which was the method generally adopted bythoae idio 
disputed against the Nestorians, Eutychians, and Pelagians, These may 
be fitly caUed Scholastics. Others again, who believed that all dirine truth 
must be learned by internal feeling and by contemplation, assumed the 
name of Mystics. This threefold method of treating religious subjects, has 
ouotinued down to the present day. A proper and complete system of 
theology, no one of this age produced ; but various parts of theology were 
occasioDally illustrated. 

^ 6. To explain and inculcate piety and Christian duty, some gave pre* 
ceptSj while others employed examples. Those who gave precepts for a 
pious life, endeavoured to shape the Christian character either of persons 
engaged in the business of active life, or that of the more perfect who re* 
tire from the contagious influence of the world. A Christian life in the 
former case, they represented as consisting in certain external virtues and 
the badges of piety ; as appears from the homilies and exhortations of C0- 
sariuSf the Monitory Chapters of Agapetus, and especially from the Sum- 
mary of a virtuous life, by Martin of Braga.(9) In the latter case they 
aimed to withdraw the soul by contemplation from the intercourse ai^ 
contagion of the body ; and therefore advised to macerate the body by 
watching, fasting, constant prayer, and singing of hymns ; as is manifest 
from FtHgenUtu on fasting, Nicetius on the Vigils of the servants of Giod, 
and on the advantages of Psalmody. The Greeks, for the most part, fol- 
lowed as their leader in these matters Dionysius, denominated the Areop- 
agite ; on whom John of Scythopolis, during this age, published annota- 
tions. How exceedingly defective all these views were, is visible to every 
one who is acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. 

§ 7. To inculcate piety by examples, was the aim of all those who wrote 
Lives of the Saints. The number of these, both among the Greeks and 
the Latins, was very considerable. Ennodius, EugyppiuSf Cyril of Scy- 
thopolis, Dionysius Exiguus, Cogitosus, and others, are well known. Nearly 
all these entertain their readers with marvellous and silly fables ; and they 
propose for imitation none but delirious persons or those of perverted 
minds, who did violence to nature, and adopted austere and fantastic rules 
of life. To endure hunger and thirst without repining, to go naked about 
the country like madmen, to immure themselves in a narrow place, to ex- 
pect to behold with their eyes closed an indescribable divine light ; this 
was accounted holy and glorious. The less any one resembled a man of 
a rational and sane mind, the more confidently might he hope to obtain an 
honoured place among the heroes and demigods of the church. 

6 8. In efforts to settle theological controversies, many were diligent, 
and none successful. Scarcely an individual can be named who contend- 
ed against the Eutychians, the Nestorians, or the Pelagians, with fairness, 
sobriety, and decorum. Prvmasius and PMloponus treated of all the here- 
sies : but time has swept away their works. A book of Leontius on the 
sects is extant ; but it deserves little praise. Against the Jews, Isidore of 
Seville, and Leontius of NeapoHs, engaged in controversy : but with what 
degree of skill, may easily be conjectured by those who reflect on the cir- 

(9) See Acta Sanctor. Martii, torn, iii., p. 86, &c., [and Biblioth. Patr., torn, z., p. $82. 
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cumstances of the age. It will be better therefore to proceed to a brief 
account of the controversies themselves which disturbed the church in this 
century, than to treat in detail of these miserable disputants. 

^ 9. Although Origen lay under condemnation by many public senten- 
ces and decrees, yet the attachment of many to him, especially among the 
monks, scorned all limitation. In the West, one BeUator translated va- 
rious books of Origen into Latin.(lO) In the Bast, particularly in Syria 
and Palestine which were the principal seats of Origenism, liie monks 
were exceedingly zealous : and they had the approbation of certain bishops, 
especially of Theodorus of Csesarea in Cappadocia, in defending the correct- 
ness and the authority of OrigeiCs sentiments.(ll) The subject was 
brought before the emperor Justinian ; and he issued a long and full edict 
addressed to Mennas the bishop of Constantinople, in which he strongly con- 
denmed Origen and his opinions ; and forbid his opinions' being taught. (12) • 
The contest about the three Chapters commencing soon afler, Origenism 
not only revived in Palestine, but it spread and gaUiered strength. These 
commotions were brought to a termination by the fifth [general] council, 
at Constantinople, assembled by Justinian in the year 553, when Origen 
and his adherents were again condenmed.(ld) 

(10) [This is foanded On a conjecture of The commotion became yiolent, and ezpol- 
Huetj (Origeniana, p.^252), who ascribea the sions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. Still il 
Latin translation of OrigerC$ Homilies on was onlj a contest among a few monks, liv- 
Matthew, in particular, to this Beliator. — ing in two little societies or neighbourhoods 
ScA/.] in Palestine. Justinian's decree addressed 

(11) See Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sa- to Mennas f was probably issued about the 
bae ; in Jo. Bapt. Coteliert Monumenta year 540 ; and it has been supposed, that 
Ecclcf . Graecae, p. 370, du;., and Hen. No- the council of Constantinople which anathe* 
m, Diss, de Synodo quinta, cap. i., ii., in matized 15 errors of Origen, was an acci- 
his Opp.. torn, i., p. 554. dental council held about the year 541, and 

(12) This decree is extant in Jo. Harduin, not the general council held in 553. How- 
Concilior. tom. iii., p. 243, &,c. [It was ever that may be, the death of iVonnu* in the 
first published by Baromvs, Annal. Eccl. year 546, caused the Origenist party among 
ad ann. 538 ; and thence passed into all the the monks to become diTided, and to fall into 
collections of Councils. — Tr.] a declining state. The fullest enumeration 

(13) See the decree of the council in Jo. of errors held by these Origeoists, which has 
Hariuin, Concilior. tom. iii., p. 283, &c. come down to us, is tbst of the 15 anathe- 
8ee also Evegrius., Hist. Eccles., lib. ir., c. mas by the council of Constantinople. Yet 
38 ; and on this whole subject, see Ja. BaS' Justinian's decree or letter to Mennas is 
nage, Histoire de TEglise, tom. i., lib. z., c. nearly as full ; and it is more precise and 
6, p. 517, dec. Pet. Dan. Huet, Origeniana, lucid, as well as better substantiated by ref- 
lib. ii., p. 224. Lud. Doucin, Diss, sub- erences to the works of Origen. In this do- 
joined to his Historia Origeniana, p. 345, cree, after a concise introduction, the e^ 
dec. [Sckroeckk, Kirchenzesch., vol. xviii.« peror proceeds like a theologian, through ten 
p. 40-58, but especially V. W. F. Walch^ folio psffes, to enumerate and confute the 
Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. vii., p. 618 errors of Ort^^^n. He then directs the patri- 
-760. — This contest respecting Origen arch ilf<mna« to assemble what bishops and 
commenced among the Palestine monks abbots could be found at Constantinople, and 
about the year 520. One Nonnus and three to condemn the subjoined list of Origeniaa 
other monks, belonging to the new Laura errors ; their doings to be afterwards trans- 
(or cluster of cells), were discovered to hold mitted to all bishops and abbots for their con- 
and to be propagating the opinions of Origen, firmation, so that after this general consent 
Sahas^ abbot of the old Laura, and supervi- shall be obtained, no bishop or abbot may bo 
sor of all the Palestine monks, opposed the ordained without condemningOrigenism aa 
schismatics. They were rejected from the well as the other heresies. The list of er- 
Laura, but were restored again ; and in spile rors to be condemned is then subjoined, aa 
of opposition and persecution, they brought follows. — (1) **If any one says or believet, 
OTer many in both Lauras to their views, that human souls prs-ezit(eif, i.e., were ooes 

Vol. 1.— F p f 
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^ 10. This oontroreray produced another which was nmdi more bstiii|( 
and violent, but which, as to the subject of it. was &r less important. Hie 
emperor Justhdan burned with zeal to extirpate the more strenuous Mo- 
naphysiUSf who were called ActpkalL On this sufafect he took counsel 
with Theodarus of Caesarea, who was a friend to Origenism and also a 
Monophysite : and TheodanUj in order to procure traniuillity to the Ori. 
genists by stirring up a new controversy, and also to fix some stigma iqion 
the council of Chalcedon and inflict an incurable wound on the Nestoriaus, 
persuaded the emperor to believe that the AcephaU would r^um to the 
church ; provided the Acts of the council of Chalcedon were pui^ed of 
those; three passages or three Chapters^ in which Tkeodonu of Mopsues- 
tia, Theodorei bishop of Cyrus, and Ihas of Edessa, were acquitted of er. 
ror ; and provided that certain writings of these men, favourable to the 
Ncstorian errors, were condemned. The emperor believed this ; and in 
the year 544* ordered those three chapters to be expunged, but without 
prejudice to the authority of the council of Cbalcedon.(14) But this edict 

mere tpiritt, and boly ; that havioff become covery and restoration of deTils and wicked 

weary of divine contemplation, tbey were men; let him he anaikem^ — (10) And 

brought into a worse condition ; and that, Anathtma to OrigeiL, who is eaUed Ada- 

because they ^nojjwxeiaact i- e., cooled dawn mantius, together with his nefarious, execra- 

•i to the love of God, they were therefore ble, and abominable doctrine ; and to every 

eslled in Greek V^^t that is, »ouU ; and one who believes it, or in any manner pre- 

were sent down to inhabit bodies, as a pan< sumes at all to defend it at any time : in 

ifhment ; lei him be anathema. — (2) If any Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be gkxy 

OM says or believes, that the soul of our for ever and ever. Amen/* — TV.] 
liOrd pre* existed ; and that it was united to (14) This decree is extant in Jo. Hardmn^ 

Ood the Word before his incarnation and C^ncilior. tom. iii., p. 287, dec. EvofrH- 

birth of the vir^^in ; let him be anathema. — t/«, Hist. Ecclcs., lib. iv.,c. 38. [It is call- 

(8) If any one nays or believes, that the body ed Justinian's Creed ; and professes to de- 

of our I/ord Jesus Christ was first formed in fine the Catholic faith, as established by the 

the womb of the blessed virgin as those of four first general councils, (those of Nice, 

Other men are ; and that afterwards God the Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon), 

Word and the pre>existent soul became united and to condemn the opposite errors. — Dr. 

with it ; Ut him be anathema. — (4) If any Moeheim's description of the three chapters 

one says or believes, that God the W^ord would lead us to suppose that certain ehap- 

was made like to all the celestial orders, that tersj sections, or paragraphs, in the Acts oj 

to the Cherubim hp was made a Cherub, and the council of Chalcedon, were the three 

to the Seraphim a Seraph, and to all the things condemned by Justinian. But this 

celestial Virtues one like them ; let him be was not the fact. His decree does not avow 

anathema. — (5) If any one says or believes, edly condemn anything contained in the Acts 

that ill tho resurrection, the bodies of men of that council ; nor does it use the phrase 

will be raised orbicular^ and docs not confess three Chapters. The phrase was afterwards 

that wo fihall be rentiHcitated erect ; let him brought into use, and denoted three subjects^ 

bt anathema. — (6) If any one says or be- (capitula, Ke<lMxhiia), which were condemned 

litvos, that Heaven, tho sun, the moon, the by this decree of Justinian; viz., (1) the 

•tars, and the waters above the heavens, are person and writings of Theodorus bishop of 

animated^ and are a sort of material Vir- Mopsuestia, whom the decree pronounced a 

tuea ; let him be anathema. — (7) If any one heretic and a Nestorian ; (2) the rmitings 

■ays or believef, that Christ the Lord is to of Theodoret bishop of Cyrus ; not univer- 

be crucified in the future world for the dev- sally, but only so far as they favoured Nes- 

lla, as he was in this for men ; let him be torianism, or opposed Cyril of Alexandria 

anathrma. — (H) If any one saya or believes, and his 12 anathemas ; and (3) an Epistle 

that the power of God ia limited^ and that said to have been written by Ibas^ bishop of 

1m created all the things he could compre- Edessa. to one Maris a Penian, which ccn- 

hend ; let him be anathema. — (0) If any one sured Cyril and the fint council of Ephesus, 

■ays or believes, that tho punishment of dev- and favoured the cause of Nestorius. The 

ila and wicked men will be temporary^ and council of Chalcedon had paased no decree 

wlU have an end, or that there will be a re- respecting Theodarus; and it had left all the 
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met with opposition from the bishops of the West and of Africa, and es. 
pecially from VigUius the Roman pontiff, who maintained that great injury 
was done by it both to the council of Chalcedon and to deceased worthies 
who died in the communion of the church. (15) Justinian summoned Vigil- 
ius to Constantinople, and compelled him to cc ndemn the three Chapters* 
But the African and Illyrian bishops, on the other hand, compelled VigiHus 
to revoke that condemnation. For no one of them would own him for a 
bishop and a brother, until he had approved those three chapters. Jus^ 
imian again condemned the three chapters, by anew edict in the year 551. 
§ 11. After various contentions, it was thought best to refer the con- 
troversy to the decision of a general council. Justinian therefore, in the 
year 553, assembled at Constantinople what is called the Jifth general 
council. In this council, the opinions of Origen,{l6) as well as the three 
Chalcedonian Chapters, according to the wishes of the emperor were 
judged to be pernicious to the church ; yet it was a decision of the east- 
em bishops, for very few from the West were present. VigiUus, then 
at Constantinople, would not assent to the decrees of this council. He 
was therefore treated indignantly by the emperor, and sent into banish- 
ment ; nor was he allowed to return till he acceded to the decrees of 
this fifth council.(17) Pelagius his successor, and the subsequent Roman 

three bishops in good standing, though the lon^ and severely : and at lensth this pre- 
Epistle of Ib(u aiM some of the writings of cipitate act of the emperor, being sanction- 
Tkeodoret received censure. Hence Justin- ed by the requisite authority, had the effect 
MJi*» decree did not openly and avowedly to shape the creed of the Catholic church 
contravene the decisions at Chalcedon ; from that day to this. See Wo/cA, Histo- 
though virtually, and in effect, it did so. he der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 3-468, but. 
To understand the contest about the three especially p. 437, )&c. — TV.] 
Chapters f it should be remembered, that the (15) Hen. NoriSy de Synodo quinta, cap. 
Nestorians, who separated the two natures z., dec. ; Opp., tom. i., p. 579. Ja. iw- 
of Christ too much, and the Eutychians or naget Histoire de TEglise, tom. i., 1. x., c. 
MonaphysiteSf who commingled them too vi., p. 523, dec, [also 2>r. WoZcA, ubisupim.] 
much, were the two extremes; between (i 6) [According to the acts of this coon* 
which the orthodox took their stand, con- cil, as they have come down to us. Origin 
demning both. But the orthodox themselves was no otherwise condemned by this general 
did not all think alike. Some, in their zeal council, than by having his name inserted in 
■ffainst the Nestorians ^ came near to the the list of heretics collectively anathematiied 
Monophysite ground ; and these of course felt in the 11th anathema. — ^The celebrated 15 
willing to condemn the three Chapters. 0th- anathemas of as many Origenian errors, wud 
ers, zealous only against the Monophysites, to have been decreed by this council, are 
were not far from being Nestorians ; and found in no copy of its Acts, nor are they 
theee of course defended the three Chapters ; mentioned by any ancient writer. Peier 
for TheodoniSy Theodoret, and Ibas had been Lambecius first discovered them in the im- 
leading men of this very character. Hence perial library at Vienna, in an old MS. oi 
the interest shown by the Oriental bishops Fhotius^ Syntagma Canonum, bearing the 
in this controversy. But in the West, whore superscription, ** Canons of the 165 hfAy 
the Nestorian and Eutvchian contests had Fathers of the fiflh holy council at Constan- 
been less severe, and where the persons and tinople ;" and published them with a Latin 
writings of Theodoras, IbaSf and Theodoret translation ; wnence Baluze first introduced 
were little known, the three Chapters were them into the Collections of Councils. Bat 
felt to be of little consequence ; except as Cave, WaUh, VaUsius, and others, suppose 
the condemning them seemed to impair the they were framed in a council at Constantino- 
authority of the decrees of Chalcedon, and pie, about A.D. 541. See note (13) above, 
to asperse characters once hold venerable in p. 409 ; Cave, Hist. Litterar., tom. i., p. 
the cnurch. — It was doubtless a most rash 558 ; Wakh, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. 
thing in Justinian to condemn the three vii., p. 644, 761 ; Valesius, noiQ on Evagri* 
Chapters. But having done it, he resolved us, Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., c. 38. — TV.] 
to persevere in it. The church was agitated (17) See Peter de Marea, Diss, do decr^ 
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pontifis, in like manner, received those decrees. But neither their au- 
thority, nor that of the emperors, could prevail with the western bishops 
to follow their example. For many of them, on this account, seceded 
from communion with the Roman pontiff; nor could this great wound be 
healed, except by length of time. (18) 

§ 12. Another considerable controversy broke out among the Greeks 
in the year 519 ; namely, whether it could properly he 9aid, that one of the 
Trinity teas crucijied. Many adopted this language, in order to press 
harder upon the Nestorians, who separated the natures of Christ too 
much. Among these were the Scythian monks at Constantinople, who 
were the principal movers of this controversy. But others regarded this 
language as allied to the error of the TheopcLschites or Eutychians ; and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Hormisdas bishop of Rome, when con- 
suited by the Scythian monks, coincided ; and great and pernicious al- 
tercations ensued. Afterwards, the fifth council, and John II., a succes- 
aor of Hormisdas, by approving of this language, restored peace to the 
church.(19) Connected with this question was another; whether it was 
proper to say, Christ's person was compounded : which the Scythian mcmks 
affirmed, and others denied. 

to Vigilii pro confinnatione Synodi quinUs ; ity, which they advocated, these monks were 

among the Diss, subjoined to his work, de strenuous opposers of Pelagianism. Hat- 

Corcordia sacerdotii et imperii, p. 207, &c., ing had disagreement with some bishops of 

[and Bowcr*M Lives of the Popes, ( Vigiliut), their province, particularly with Patemus 

ToL ii., p. 382-413, ed. Lond., 1750 — Tr.] bishop of Tomis, a deputation of them went 

(18) 8ec, in preference to all others. Hen. to Constantinople with their complaint. 
'NoriSy de Synodo quinta Oecumenica ; yet Among these deputies, John Maxcnlius^ Lt- 

Naris is not free from all partiality. Also onlius^ and Achilles^ were the principal 

Christ. Lupus^ Notes on tne 5th Council, The emperor rather favoured them ; but the 

among his Adnotat. ad Concilia. bishops of the East were not agreed. The 

(19) See Hen. Noris^ Historia controver- emperor obliged the pope*8 legates at the 
■IB de uno ex trinitate passo ; 0pp., torn, court to hear the cause. But they were not 
iii., p. 771. The ancient writers who men- disposed to decide it ; at least, not as the 
tion this controversy, call the monks with monks wished. A part of them now repair- 
whom it originated, Scythians. But Matur. ed to Rome, where they stayed more than a 
Veiss. la Crozes (Tbesaur. Epistolar., torn. year. Hormisdas disapproved their phrase- 
iii.fp. 189). conjectures that they were iSce/u; ology, but was not very ready to condemn 
monks from Egypt, and not Scythians, it outright. While at Rome, these monks 
Thisconiccturo has some probability. [But wrote to the exiled African bishops in Sar- 
Dr. Walfh, llistorie dcr Ketzereyen, vol. dinia, and by taking part in /Aeir controver* 
¥ii., n. 290, 297, says of this conjecture : sy, obtained their friendship. They certain- 
" it is not only improbable, but is certainly ly had many friends ; but the ancient histo- 
falae.** And tho documents relative to the rians have transmitted to us only some slight 
conlrovrfpiy, (of which ho had there just closed notices of their history. See Wa/cA, ifis- 
tbo r«ollal), (lo ttppcar, as />r. Wakh affirms, torie der Ketzereyen, vol. vii., p. 262-318. 
'*adnquKla to prove, that those men were Bou^^, Lives of the Popes, (Hormisdas), Tol 
rtilly fiorn Mrythia *' Together with the ii., p. 306-309.— Tr.] 

two iii(xl0« uf t«<)irnaNi(>n roltttivo to the Trin- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTOBT OF BIT£S. 

I I. Rites Multiplied. — ^ 2. ExpUnation of the Ceremonies. — ^ 8. Public Wonirip* 
The Euchanst Biptism. — ^ 4. Temples. Festivals. 

§ 1. In proportion as true religion and piety from various causes de^ 
elined in this century, the external signs of religion and piety, that is, rites 
and ceremonies, were augmented. In the East, the Nestorian and £o. 
tychian contests occasioned the invention of various rites and fonns, 
which might serve as marks to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
West, Gregory the Great was wonderj^y dexterous and ingenious in de- 
vising and recommending new ceremonies. Nor will this appear stranoe 
to those who are aware, that Gregory supposed the words of the holy 
scriptures to he images of recondite things. For whoever can helieve 
this, can easily bring himself to inculcate all the doctrines and precepts 
of religion by means of rites and signs. Yet in one respect he is to be 
commended; namely, that he would not obtrude his ceremonies upon 
others : perhaps he UJuld not, because he could not. 

§ 2. This multitude of ceremonies required interpreters. Hence a 
new kind of science arose, both in the East and in the West, the object 
of which was to investigate and explain the grounds and reasons of the* 
sacred rites. But most of those who derive these rites from the sugges* 
tions of reason and religion, betray their imbecility, and exhibit rather the 
fictions of their own brains than the true causes of things. If they had 
been acquainted with ancient opinions and customs, and had examined the 
pontifical laws of the Greeks and Romans, they would have taught us 
much more correctly from what sources many of the rites which the 
Christians regarded as sacred were derived. 

§ 3. The public worship of God was still celebrated in the vernacular 
language of each nation ; but it was everywhere amplified with various 
hymns and other circumstantial things. The new mode of administering 
the Lord's supper ^ magnificently, and with a splendid apparatus, or the 
Canon of the Mass^ as it is called, was a prescription of Chregory the 
Great ; or, as some would say, he enlarged and altered the old Canon. 
But many ages elapsed, before the other Latin churches could be prevailed 
on to adopt this Romish form.(l) Baptism^ except in cases of necessity, 

(l)See Theod. Chr.Lalienthal,deC9none man canon was introduced partiallj in the 

Missae Gregoriano, Lugd. Bat., 1740, 8vo, 11th, and more fully in the 13th and foUow- 

and the wntera on liturgies. [Different ing centuries. In England^ the ancient 

countries had different missals. Not onlv Britons had one liturgy, and the Anglo-Saz* 

the East differed from the West, but in hoth ons derived snother from their apostle Am^ 

there were diversities. In Gaul^ the old lit- guttine and his companions, and this not 

orgy continued till the iimt of CharUmagne. precisely the Roman. 8ee Krazer, de Li- 

In Milan, the Ambrosian Litnrgy (so named turgiis, sec. ii., chap. 2-6. Gregonf the 

from St. Ambrose bishop of Milan) is not Great int^uccd the responsive chant ; and 

yet wholly abandoned. In Spain^ the Mo- he established a school for church mosic, 

sarabic or ancient Spanish, is still used oc- which was in existence at Rome as late a* 

casi^nally in certain placet, tfioiigfa the Ro- the 9th centnry. — TV.] 
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was conferred only on the feast days, and those too of the highest classy 
or the greatest festivals.(2) As for the so called Litanies to the Saints^3) 
the various kinds of supplications, the stathns of 6regory,(4) the formu- 
las of coruecrationj and other rites invented in this century to captivate 
the senses with a show of religion, we shall pass over them, to avoid pro- 
lizity. This subject requires the labours and investigations of a special 
treatise* 

§ 4. The temples erected in memory and to the honour of the saints, 
were inunensely numerous, both in the East and the West. (5) Tliere 
had long been enough houses of worship to accommodate the people , but 
this age courted the saints, by offering them these edifices as a kind of 
presents ; nor did they doubt at all, that the saints took under their imme- 
diate protection and care, the provinces, cities, towns, and villages, in 
which they saw such residences prepared for thcm.(6) The number of 
feast-days almost equalled that of the churches. In particular, the list of 
festivals for the whole Christian church was swelled, by the consecration 
of the day of the purification of the Holy Virgin Mary, so that the people 
might not miss their LupercaUay which they were accustomed to celebrate 
in the month of February,(7)— and by the day of the Saviour^s concep- 
fum,(8) the birthday of St. Johnjfi) and some others. 

(2) [Especially Christmas, Epiphany, dishes, and twenty cases for the holv Go>- 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and St. John the Bap- pels ; all of the finG«t gold, and set with cost- 
tist; at least in Gaul. S«e Gregory of ly gems. {Gregory of Toura, Hitloiia 
Tours, de Gloria Confessor., c. 69, 76, and Francor., 1. iii., c. 10.) — SckLl 

Historia Francor., lib. viii., c. 9. — 8cM.'\ (7) [This was instituted hj Justimasa^ 

(3) [The LitanieM^ of which there were the A.D. 542, and fixed to the 2d day of Febro- 
larger and the smaller, the common and the ary. The Greeks called it vnavrij or ima' 
special, were in the previous centuries ad- 9ravr7, meeting ; because then Simeon and 
dressed only to God ; but superstition now Anna met the Saviour in the Temple. The 
led men to address them to Mary, and to the Latins call it the feast of St. Simeon^ the 
oCher saints. — Von Ein.'\ mresentation of the Lord, and Candiemass; 

(4) [Stations denoted in early iimen fasts; oecause many candles were then lighted up ; 
but afterwards the churches^ the chapels, the as had been done on the Lupercalia, the fes- 
eemeferies, or other places, where the people tival of the ravishment of Proserpine, whom 
assembled for worship. (See du Cange, her mother Ceres searched for with candles. 
Glossar. Med. et Infim. Latinitat., sub hac See Hospinian^ de Festis Christianor., p. 
voce.) Gregory discriminated the different 52, <&c., and Adr. Baillet, Vies des Saints, 
times, occasions, and places of public wor- tom. i., Febr., p. 22, &c. — Tr.] 

ship, and framed a service for each. This (8) [This feast is generally celebrated the 

it the principal cause of the vast multiplies- 25th of March ; and is called by the Greeks 

tion of liturgical formulas in the Romish ^fiipa aoTzaofjJS, sive kvayye^iofiSy the dajf 

church. — Tr.^ of the salutation, or of the annunciation; 

(5) [See Procopius, de Bello Gothico, because on this day the angel Gabriel an- 
lib. iv. and v. ; also de Aedificiis Justiniani ; nouneed to Mary that she should bring forth 
where is mention of many churches erected the Saviour. The Latins absurdly call it, 
to the virgin Mary. — Schl.} the annunciation of Mary. To avoid inter- 

(6) [Thus the Lombard queen Theodelin' rupting the I^nt fast, the Spaniards cele- 
da built a church for John the Baptist, that brated it on the 18th of December, and the 
he might pray for her and her people. {Paul Armenians on the 5th of January ; the other 
Diacon., Hist Longobard., 1. iv., c.7.) And churches kept it on the 25th of March. It 
the French kin^ Clothaire built a splendid is mentioned in the 52d canon of the council 
temple to St. Vincent ; because he believed in TruUo, A.D. 691, as a festival then fully 
that saint had helped him to vanquish the established and known ; but at what time it 
Goths. {Siegbert, Chronic.) For the same was first introduced is uncertain. See Sui' 
reason, rich presents were made to the church- cer, Thesaur. Ecclcs., tom. i., p. 1234, and 
es. Thus Childebert, afler conquerinf Ala- Adr. Bailletf Vies des Saints, torn, i., March, 
nc, gave to the church sixty cups, fifteen p. 316, dec. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTOSY OF HERESIES AND SEPARATIONS FROM THE CHURCH. 

( 1. Remains of the Ancient Sects. Manichaeans. Pelagians. — ^ 2. Donatisls.— ^ «l. 
Arians. — ^ 4. State of the Nestorians.^^ 5. Eatychian Contests. Severus. — { 6. 
Jac. Baradaeus, the Father of the Monophysites. — ^ 7. Their State. — ^ 8. Controver- 
sies among them. — ^ 9. The Agnoetae. — (f 10. Tritheists. 

§ 1. The ancient sects, though harassed in numberless ways, did not 
cease to raise dangerous commotions in various places. Among the Per- 
sians, the Manichaeans are said to have become so powerful as to seduce 
the son of Cabades the monarch ; but the king avenged the crime by a 
great slaughter among them. They must also have been troublesome in 
other countries ; for Heraclianus of Chalcedon deemed it needful to write 
a book against them.(l) In Gaul and Africa, the contests between the 
Semipelajnans and the followers of Augustine continued. 

§ 2. The Donatists were comfortably situated, so long as the Vandals 
reigned in Africa. But when this kingdom was overturned, in the year 
534, their condition was less fortunate. Yet they not only kept up their 
church, but near the close of the century, or from the year 591, ventured 
to defend and propagate their principle^ with more earnestness. These 
efforts of theirs were vigorously opposed by Gregory the Great, who, as ap- 
pears from his Epistles,(2) endeavoured in various ways to depress the 
sect now raising its head again. And his measures doubtless were suc- 
cessful ; for the Donatist church became extinct in this century, at least 
no mention is made of it aflcr this time. 

§ 3. The Arians, at the commencement of this century, were triumphant 
in certain parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a few of the Asiatic 
bishops favoured them. The Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, many 

(9) [I know not what induced l>r.jlf Of Anm 8vo), and the latter used, about this time, 
to place the introduction of this feast in this [the 24th of June], to keep the feast of 
century. If the superscriptions to the horn- Veata^ with kindlin^r a new fire amid dances 
ilies of Maximua of Turin (who lived A.D. and other sports. — Schl. Adr. Bailletf (Vies 
420) sre correct, this feast must have been dcs Saints, torn, ii., June, p. 206), proves 
common in the fifth century ; for three of from the sermons of St. Aupustinty that this 
these homilies are superscribed, as being festival was considered as of lon^ standing 
composed for this feast. Perhaps Dr. Mo- in the church in the days of that faucr. A^ 
therm had his eye on the 21st canon of the gustiru himself has left us Meven sermons, 
council held at Agde, A.D. 506, {Harduin*» which he preached on the festival. — TV.] 
Collection, torn, ii., p. 1000), where the (1) SeePAo/tui, Bibl. Cod. cxiv.,p. 291. 
festival of St. John is mentioned among the (2) See his Epistolar. lib. iv., ep. 34, 35, 
greater feasts. Yet as it is there mentioned p. 714. 715, and lib vi., op. 65, p. 841, ep. 
as one already known, it must have been in 37, p. 821, and lib. ix., ep. 53, p. 972, and 
existence some years. — Heathenish rites lib. ii., ep 48, p. 611, 0pp., torn. ii. [The 
were likewise mixed with this feast. The emperor Maurithu issued penal laws againat 
feast of St. John and the dancing around a them, in the year 595. It is a probable con- 
tree set up, were usages as well of the Ger- jecture of mlnui, (Historia Donatist., cap. 
man and northern nations as of the Romans, viii., ^ 9), that the conquests of the Saracens 
The former had their Noodfyr, (on which in Africa, in the 7lh centory, pot an end to 
Joh. Reiske published a book, Frtncf , 1696, the Donatist contest.— ScA/.] 
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ofthe Gauls, the Suevi, the Burgundians, and the Spaniards, openly e^KXited 
their interest. The Greeks indeed, who approved of the Nicene council, 
oppressed and persecuted them wherever they were able ; but the Arians 
returned the like treatment, especially in Africa and Italy.(d) Yet this 
prosperity of the Arians wholly ceased, when, under the auspices of Justm- 
tan, the Vandals were driven from Africa and the Groths from ltaly.(4) 
For the other Arian kings, Sigismund king of the Burgundians, Theodimir 
king of the Suevi in Lusitania, and Reccared king of Spain, without vio. 
Ience> and war suffered themselves to be led to a renunciation of the AriaD 
doctrine, and to efforts for its extirpation among, their subjects by means 
of legal enactments and councils. Whether reason and arguments, or 
hope and fear, had the greater influence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to say.(5) But this is certain, the Arian sect was from this 
time dispersed, and could never afler recover any strength. 

§ 4. The Nestorians, afler they had obtained a fixed residence in Per- 
sia, and had located the head of their sect at Seleucia, were as successful 
as they were industrious in disseminating their doctrines in the countries 
lying without the Roman empire. It appears from unquestionable docu- 
ments still existing, that there were numerous societies in all parts of Per- 
sia, in India, in Armenia, in Arabia, in Syria, and in other countries under 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Seleucia, during this century.(6) The 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally well affected towards this sect; 
and they sometimes severely persecuted all Christians resident in their do 
minions ;(7) yet generally they showed a marked preference for the Nes. 
torians, before those who adhered to the council of Ephesus : for they sus- 
pected the latter to be spies sent among them by the Greeks with whon) 
they agreed as to religion. 

§ 5. The sect of the 3f(>nc)p^y«7e^ was no less favourably situated; audit 
drew over to its side a great part of the East. In the first place, the em- 
peror Anastasius [A.D. 491-518] was attached to the sect and to the 
dogmas of the Acephali or the more rigid Monophysiies ;(8) and he did 

(3) Procopius, de Bcllo Vandal., 1. i., c. of Hermcnfrild a West Gothic prince, by his 
8, and do Bello Gothico, lib. i., c. 2. Eva- French wife Infrunda. — Schl.'] 

griuSf Historia Ecclcs., 1. iv., cap. 15, A:c. (6) Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia 

(4) See Joh. Ja. Mascomi Historia Ger- Christiana, lib. ii., p. 125 : in Bern, de 
manor., torn, ii., the subTersion of the Von- MontfaucorCs Collectio nova Patrurn Grae- 
dalic kingdom, p. 76, and that of the Goths, cor., of which the Preface, p. xi., &c., i* 
p. 91. On the accession of the barbarians worth read in^r. 

to the Nicene faith respecting God, see Ac- (7) Jos. Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. Orien- 

ta Sanctor., torn, ii , Martii, p. 275, and torn. tal. Vatic, torn, iii., pt. i., p. 109, 407, 411, 

ii., Aprilis, p. 134. 441, 449, and torn, iii., pt. ii., cap. v., ^ 2. 

(5) [The latter is to me the most proba- p. Ixxxiii., &c. 

ble. The kings of these nations were very (8) Evaffringy Histor. Eccles., lib iii., c. 

ignorant ; and made war rather than science 30, 44, &c. TA<?orfortw Lector, Historia 

their trade. Among such a people, convic- Eccles., lib. ii., p. 562. A catalogue of the 

lion of the understanding is little to bo c.x- Works of Severus^ collected from MS. cop- 

ecled. Arguments of expediency would ies, is in Bcmk. de MontfaucorCs Biblioth. 

avo more effect. They were surrounded Coisliniana, p. 53, &c. [According to 
by orthodox Christians, who would deprive £raen'u«, loc.cit., idnaff/iuVuiwasnotzeal- 
them of their territories, on the ground that ous for any party, but was a great lover u^. 
they were heretics. If therefore they would peace, and determined neither to maxe nor 
enjoy ))oace and quietude, they must make to suffer any change in the ecclesiastical 
«p their minds to embrace the Nicene faith, constitution ; that is, he adhered to the He- 
Many of those conversions also were brought noticon of Zeno his predecessor. This w»« 
about bv lad ic" ; for instance th<» ronvenior taking the middle ground; for the more 
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not hesitate, on the removal of Flavianus from the chair of Antioch in 513, 
to elevate to that see Severus, a learned monk of Palestine, who was devoted 
to that sect, and from whom the Monophysites had the name of Severians.(9) 
This man exerted all his powers to destroy the credit of the council of 
Chalcedon in the East, and to strengthen the party which professed but 
one nature in Christ ; and his zealous efforts produced most grievous com- 
motions. (10) But the emperor Anastasius dying in the year 518, Severus 
was expelled from his see ; and the sect which he had so zealously propa- 
giited, was restrained and depressed by Justin and the succeeding emper- 
ors, to such a degree that it seemed very near being ruined ; yet it elect- 
ed Sergius for its patriarch, in place of Severus.(ll) 

§ 6. When the Monophysites were nearly in despair, and very few of 
their bishops remained, some of them being dead and others in captivity; 
an obscure man. Jacobus sumamed Baradaus or Zanzalus, to distinguish 
him from others of the name, restored their fallen state.(12) This indi- 
gent monk, a most indefatigable and persevering man, being ordained bish- 
op by a few bishops who were confined in prison, travelled over all the 
East, on foot, constituted a vast number of bishops and presbyters, revived 
every where the depressed spirits of , the Mbnophysites, and was so efficient, 
by his eloquence and his astonishing diligence, that when he died, in the year 
578, at Edessa, where he had been bishop, he lef\ his sect in a very flour- 
ishing state in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, in Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia, and in other countries.(ld) He extinguished nearly all the 

strenuous Monophytites rejected the Henot- tory, see Walch'M Historie dcr Ketzereyen ; 

fcan, and insisted on an explicit condenma- namely, during the rei^n oi Anastasius y vol. 

tion of the council of Chalcedon ; while the vi , p. 936-1054 ; under Juslm^ vol. vii., p. 

more rigid Catholics, who also disliked the 52-128 : and under Juslinian^ ibid , p. 128- 

//fiw/tcon, were for holding fast every tittle 362 — 7>.J 

of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walchj ' (12) See Jos. Sim. Asscman^ Bihiioth. 

Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. vi , p. 930, Oriental. Vaticana, torn, ii., cap. viii., p. 62, 

946, 947, 948 —rr.] 72, 326, 331, 414, &c. Eusth Rcnaudol, 

(9) See Jos. Sim. Asseman^ Diblioth. Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. 119, 
Orient. Vatican., torn, ii., p. 47, 321, 6lc. 133,425, dec, and Liturgiae Oriental, torn. 
Euseb. Renaudot^ Historia Patriarchar. Al* ii., p. 333, 342. Favstus Nairon, Euoplia 
exandrinor., p. 127,129, 130, 135, 138, &c. fidei Catholicae ex Syrorum nnonuinentis, 
[See a notice of Severus^ above, ch. ii., pt. i., p. 40, 41. [ VV(f/c A, Historie der Ket- 
oote (28), p. 397. — Tr.'\ zercycn, vol. viii., p. 481-490. Jacobut 

(10) Evagrius, Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. Baradaus was a Syrian monk, and a pupil 
33. CyrilluSf Vita Sabae, in Joh. B^pt. of Severus archbishop of Antioch. His or- 
Colelier^s Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae, dination is placed by some in the year 545, 
torn, iii., p. 312. NouveauDictionnairehis- by others in 551. His death, all place in 
tor. critique, tom. i., Article Anastasius. the year 578. Some call him bishop of 
[There is some ambiguity in Dr. MosheinCs Edessa, others make him to have been bish- 
statement. Who was this man^ that exert- op at large. The number of bishops, priesta, 
cd all his powers' against the council of Chal- and deacons ordained by him, is reported to 
cedoni Dr. Maclaine understood Mosheim bo 100,000. That he put an end to the di- 
to refer to the emperor Anastasius. But visions arxl contests among the Monophy- 
olher translators preserve the ambiguity, sites, as Dr, Mosheim asserts, is not stated 
Historical facts show, that it was Severus^ in any of the authorities quoted by Walck. 
rather than Anastasius^ who persecuted the As the Monophysites all over the East are 
Chalcedonians. See Evagrius^ as referred to this day called Jacobites^ from this Jaeo- 
Co above, lib. iii., c. 33. — TV.] bus Baradaus ; so the orthodox Greeks are 

(11) See Abulpkarajus^ Series Patriarch, called Melchiles, from the Syriac Meleha^ a 
Antiochen., in Asseman^ Biblioth. Orient, kinfr ; as being adherents to the religion oC 
Vatican., tom. ii., p. 823. [For a full and the imperial court. — 7V.J 

murate eiamination of the Monophysite his- (13) For the Nubians and Abyssiniana, 

Vol. I. — Gog 
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dissensions among the Monophysites ; and as their churches were so widely 
dispersed in the East, that the bishop of Antioch could not well govern 
them all, he associated with him a Maphrian or primate of the East, whose 
residence was at Tagritum on the borders of Armenia. (14) His efforts 
were not a little aided, in Egypt and the neighbouring regions, by Theodo* 
tins of Alexandria. From this man as the second fatlier of the sect, all 
the Monophysites in the East are called Jacobites. 

§ 7. Thus the imprudence of the Greeks and their inconsiderate zeal 
for maintaining the truth, caused the Monophysites to become consolidated 
iulo a permanent body. From this period their whole community has 
been under the government of two bishops or patriarchs, one of Alexandria 
and the other of Antioch, who, notwithstanding the Syrians and Egyptians 
disagree in some particulars, are very careful to maintain communion with 
each other by letters and by kind offices. Under the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, is the primate or Abhuna of the Abyssinians ; and under the patri- 
arch of Antiocn, stands the Maphrian or primate of the East, whose resi- 
dence is at Tagritum in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have their own 
bishop, and are distinguished from the other Monophysites by some pecu- 
liar rites and opinions. 

§ 8. Before thti sect of the Monophysites had acquired this strength and 
consistency, various disagreements and controversies prevailed among 
them ; and particularly at Alexandria, a difficult and knotty question was 
moved concerning the body of Christ. Julian of Halicarnassus,(15) in 
the year 619, maintained that the divine nature had so insinuated itself 
into the body of Christ , from the very moment of his conception, that this 
body changed its nature, and became incorruptible. With him agreed Ca- 
janus [or Gaianus] of Alexandria ; from whom the believers in this senti- 
ment were called Caianists.(lQ) The advocates of this doctrine became 
subdivided into three parties ; two of which disagreed on the question, 
whether Christ^s body was created or uncreated ; and the third maintained, 
that ChrisCs body was indeed corruptible, but, on account of the influence 
of the divine nature, never became in fact corrupted. This sect was vig- 
orously resisted by tlie celebrated Severus of Antioch, ^nd by Damianus; both 
of whom maintained that the body of Christ, before his resurrection, was cor- 
ruptible, that is, was liable to all the changes to which human bodies in 
general are. Those who agreed wfth Julian, were called Aphtliartodoce- 
*4B, Doceta, Phantasiast4EyB.nd also Manichaeans ; because from their opin- 
ion it might be inferred, that Christ did not really suffijr, feel hungry, fall 
asleep, and experience the other sensations of a man ; but that he only 
appeared to 8uffi3r, to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those who agreed 

see Asseman, loc. ch., torn, ii., p. 330. andria, under the patriarch Timothev^ III. ; 

Hieron. Loho^ Voyage d'Abyssinie, torn, ii., and on his death in the year 634, was elect- 

p. 36. Job Ludolph, Comment, ad Histori- ed patriarch of Alexandria, by the rnonks 

am A ethiop., p. 451,461,466. Fortheoth- and the populace, in opposition to Throdo- 

er countries, see the writers of their history, sins the bishop of the court party. Great 

(14) Jr)jr. iSm. ^4««ffman, Biblioth. Orient, commotions now existed in Alexandria: 
Vatic, torn, ii., p. 410, 414, 418, likewise and Gaianvs was soon deposed. He fleH 
his Dissert. d6 Monophysitis, prefixed to torn, first to Carthago, and then to Sardinia ; and 
ii. of his Bibliotheca. wo hear little more about him. It is not 

(15) [Julian is noticed among the writers known that he wrote any thing. See LiU- 
of the century, above, p. 397, note (28). — rafus, Breviar., cap. 20, and L'qv'ms^ de 
Tr.'^ Secti.s, Art. v.— Tr ] 

(16) {Gaitin%u wa^ archdemcon of AJcx. 
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with SeveruSf were called PJUhartolatm, and KHstolatra or CreaUcohB. 
This controversy was agitated with great warmth, in the reign of JiM(m- 
ianj who favoured the AphthariodoceUB ; but it afterwards gradually sub- 
8ided.(17) A middle path between the two parties, was taken by Xenaias. 
or Philoxenus of Maubug [or Hierapolis] ; for he and his associates held, 
that Christ really suffered the ordinary sensations of a man ; but that in 
him this was not the effect of nature, but of choice.(18) 

§ 9. Some of the Corrupttcolae^ as they were csdlcd, particularly The* 
ndsUus a deacon of Alexandria, and Theodosius bishop of that city, in the 
ardour of disputation fell upon another sentiment towards the close of this 
century,(19) which caused new commotions. They afRrmed that, while 
all things were known by the divine nature of Christ, to his hutnan nature 
which was united with it many things were unknown. As they held to 
but one nature in Christ, [or were MonophysiUs], others inferred from their 
doctrine, that they made the divine nature to participate in this ignorance : 
and hence they were called AgnoeUB.{20) But this new sect was feeble ; 
and therefore it declined and became extinct, sooner than might have been 
anticipated from the animated eloquence of the disputants. 

§ 10. From the controversies with the Monophysites, arose the sect of 
the Tritheists, Its author was one John Ascusnage^ a Syrian philosopher, 
and a Monophysite.(21) This man supposed, that there are in God three 
numerically distinct natures or subsistences, all perfectly alike and con* 
nected by no common vinculum of essence ; from which dogma, his adver- 
sarics deduced Tritheism, Among the patrons of this opinion, no one was 
more celebrated than John PhUoponus, a grammarian and philosopher of 
great fame at Alexandria ; and hence he has by many been accounted the 
founder of the sect, and the members of it have been called Philoponists,{22) 

(17) Tifiu)/A^«, deReceptionehcreticor, torico-theol., lib. iii.,cap. 19, p. 119. Pko- 
m Jo. Bapt. Cotelier^s Monnmenta Eccle- /tV^, Biblioth., Cod. ccxxx., p. 882. [Walck 
siae Gr., torn, iii., p. 409. Liberaius^ Bre- has given a full and satisfactory account of 
viarium Controv., cap. 20. Jo. Forbts^ In- the AfrnoittB or Thtmixiiani^ in his Hiatorie 
ttructiones historico-theologicae, lib. iii., c. dcr Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 644-684. It 
18, p. 108, 6lc, Atsanan^ Biblioth Orien- appears that the Agnoita merely denied thai 
tal., torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 457. [The contests the human nature of Christ became omnM- 
respectiog the corruptibility of Christ's body, jcientn by being united with the divine nature ; 
l)oth among the Monophysites and the ortho- — a doctrine which few at this day will con- 
dox, are fully examined in Wo/cA, Histprie demn. Nor did their contemporaries in gen* 
der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 550-644. — eral understand them to go farther. But the ^ 
7V.J writers of the middle ascs represent them 

(18) Jo« Stm. i4i««mait, Biblioth. Orient, as denying altogether the omniscience of 
Vatic, torn, ii., p. 22, and p. 168, dec. Ckrist ; and many of the modems, till quite 

(19) [This controversy 6«/^an before the recently, had similar views of this sect. See 
middle of the century ; ior Themittiut was Wo/cA, loc. cit., p. 675-679— Tr.] 

4 deacon under Timotheut III., who died (21) See Gregory Abulpharajus, in Jot. 

in the year 535. Theodosius succeeded in Sim. AssemarCs Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, 

that year; but was removed about A.D. torn, i., p. 328, dec. [This is the only an- 

637. The heat of the controversy seems to cient writer that mentioiifl this John Ascus^ 

have been about A.D. 550 or 560 ; yet it nage ; and his stalcfncnt is. that this John 

was rife in the time of Gregory the Great, was a disciple of Samuel Peter, a Syrian 

and the sect existed till some time in the philosopher who taught philosophy 20 years 

^venih century. — Tr.] at Constantinople ; that John succeeded him 

(20) Jo. Bapt. Cotelter, in the Monumenta in the school ; but having advanced his new 
Kcclesia* Gr., torn, iii., p. 641. Mtch. U doctrine, he was banished by the emperor 
Quien^ on Damascenus de Hssresibas, torn. Justinian. — Tr.} 

i., p. 107. Jo. Forhts, Inttmctiones hie- (S8) See Joh. Mb, Fabricihs, Biblioth. 
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As the sect advanced, it became divided into two parties, the PhUoponuU 
and the Conaniies ; the latter so named from its leader, Canon bishop of 
Tarsiis,(2S) These parties agreed respecting the doctrine of three per- 
sons in the godhead, but became at variance on the exposition of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. For PhUoponus maintained, that 
both the matter and the /orm of all bodies were generated and corruptible^ 
and therefore, that both would be resuscitated at the resurrection ; but 
Conon held tliat the maiier only, and not the form of bodies, was corruptible 
and to be resuscitated. (24) To both these stood opposed the Dandanists; 
80 named from DamianuSf [the Monophysite patriarch] of Alexandria. 
These discriminated between the divine essence, and the three persons of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In other words, they denied that each 
person considered by himself, and in nature, was God ; but maintained, that 
the three persons had a common God or divinity, by an undivided participa- 
tion of which, each one was God. The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, they 
denominated Hypostases [or persons] ; and what was common to them, God, 
substance, and naiure,(2b) 

Gr., lib. v., c. 37, torn, ix., p. 358. Jo. (23) Pholius^ Biblioth. Codex xxiv. As- 

Hardtttn, Concilia, torn, iii., p. 1288. TVm- teman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, torn, ii, 

oih€U9 de Receptione Hvreticor., in Jo. p. 329, 6cc. 

Bapt. CoUlier''» Monumenta EccIeaiB Or., (24) [For a full account of the disagree* 

torn, iii., p. 414. John DamascemUt de ment between the Cononite* and the other 

Hasreaibus, 0pp., torn, i., p. 103, ed. Le Pkiloponists, respecting the resurrection of 

Quien. [John PhUoponus was bom, and the body, see Walch, Historie der Ketzerey- 

probably spent his life, at Alexandria. He en, vol. viii., p. 762-778. — TV.] 

was a literary layman, and deeply read in (25) Jos. Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. Ori- 

the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, ental. Vaiic, torn, ii., p. 78, 332, 6lc. [The 

Yet he was a Christian, and a Monophysite, controversies respecting the Trinity in unity 

as most of the Alexandrians in his day were, which are the subject of this section, are 

The time of his birth and death is unknown ; minutely investigated by Wa/cA, Historie 

but it appears, that he was a writer from der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 685-762. He 

about A.D. 560, till several years into the concludes, that PAt/opcmui and his sect were 

seventh century. Whether his own reflec- really, though perhaps unconsciously, Tn* 

tions, or the books of John Afcusnage, first theisis : for PhUoponus held to a merely 

led him to his Tritheism, is uncertain. His specific unity in God, and not to a numer- 

works now extant arc, a Book on the Hex- iced unity ; that is, he taught that the three 

aimeron ; another on Easter ; one against persons in the Trinity had a common nature, 

ProcluSy to prove the world not eternal ; a ni the same sense that Paul and Peter had 

Book on the Gr. dialects ; and Commenta- a common nature, and as all the angels have 

ne« on various works of ./4n>/o//«. His lost a common nature. (Wla/cA, 1. c, p. 728, 

works were, on the Resurrection ; against 6lc.) The Damianists on the contrary, re- 

the council of Chalcedon ; against the senti- jccting the ' idea of a mere specific unity in 

ments of John archbishop of Constantino' God, hold the three divine persons to be 

vie, respecting the Trinity ; against Jam- numerically one^ except as distinguished by 

Michus de Simulacris ; against Severus ; certain characteristic marks : so that he was 

and a Book on Union, entitled Aiatri/r^f really on Sabcllian ground. (Walch, loc. 

sive Arbiter, a valuable extract from which cit., p. 753-757.) See also MOnscher's 

it preserved. See Cave, Hist. Litteraria, Dogmengeschichte, vol. iii., p. 512-516, 

tom. i., p. 267, and WaUh. Historic der Ket- ed. Marp., 1818. — TV.] 
lereven. voL viii., p. 702, dec. — TV.] 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FROSPERITT OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. ChrUtianity propagated in China. — ^2. The Engiish converted. — ^ 3. Also the Gank, 
Suevi, Frieslanders, Franks, and Helvetii. — ^ 4. Judgment concerning these Apostles. 
— ^ 6. Jews compelled to embrace Christianity. 

§ 1. The Christian religion was in this century diffused beyond its for- 
mer bounds, both in the eastern and western countries. In the East, the 
Nestorians with incredible industry and perseverance laboured to propa- 
gate it from Persia, Syria, and India, among the barbarous and savage na* 
lions inhabiting the deserts and the remotest shores of Asia ; and that 
their zeal was not inefficient, appears from numerous proofs still existing. 
In particular, the vast empire of China was enlightened by this zeal and in- 
dustry, with the light of Christianity. Those who regard as genuine and 
authentic the Chinese monument bJ Sigan which was discovered in the sev- 
enteenth century, believe that Christianity was introduced into China in 
the year 636, when Jesujah<uo{ Gadala presided over the Nestorian com- 
munity.(l) And those who look upon this as a fabrication of the Jesuits, 

(1) This celebrated monument has been of the inscription, with a comment and soma 

published and explained by several persons, notes, is given in the Appendix to MotheinCM 

m particular by Atkan. Kircher^ China il- Historia Eccles. Tartarorum, p. 2-28. The 

lustrata, p. 53. Andr. MuLler^ in a distinct monument is said to be a marble slab, ten 

treatise, i3erliu, 1672, 4to. Euscb. Renau- feet long and five broad ; dug up in the 

iof. Relations anciennes de» Indes et de la year 1625, at a town near Si-ngan-fuy capital 

Chine de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, p. of the province Sken-n. The top of the 

328-271, Paris, 1718, 8vo. Jos. Sim. At- slab is a pyramidal cross. The caption to 

Mematiy Biblioih. Oriental. Vaticana, tom. the inscription consists of nine Chinese 

iii., pt. ii., c. iv., ^ 7, p. 538, &c. A more words, formed into a square, and is^ thus 

accurate copy, with notes, was expected from translated : '* This stone was erected to the 

the very learned Theophilus Sigefr. BayeVy honour and- eternal memory of the Law of 

much distinguished for his knowledge olf Light and Truth brought from Ta^cin^ [/«- 

Chinese literature. But his premature death Aea^ or Syria], and promulgated in China." 

frustrated the expectation. I see no reason The principal inscription is in Chinese char- 

why I should not regard this monument as actcrs, and consists of twenty-eight columns, 

genuine ; nor can I conceive whst ad van- each containing sixty-two wonls. It first 

tare the Jesuits could have promised them- states the fundamental principles of Christi- 

seTves from a fabrication of this sort. See anity ; and then recounts the arrival of tho 

Gabr. Liron^ Singularit^s historique et litte- missionaries in 636, their gracious receptioD 

raires, tome ii., p. 500. &c [See also by the king, their labours and success, and 

T%). YetUtSt Indian Chnrch History, p. 85- the principal events of the mission for 144 

98, Loud., 1818, 8vo. Ktreker** tnoaktioa jmn, or till A.D. 780. Iliere were two 
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may be fully satisfied by other and unexceptionable proofs that China, 
pecially the northern part of it, contained in this century or peihaps even 
earlier numerous Christians, over whom presided during several subsequent 
centuries a metropolitan sent out by the patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nes- 
torians.(2) 

§ 2. The attention of the Greeks was so engrossed with their intestine 
dissensions, that they were little solicitous about the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen.(d) In the West, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
Augustmej till his death in 605, and afterwards other monks sent from 
Rome, laboured to extend and enlarge the church. And the result of their 
'labours and efforts was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kings, who had 
hitherto continued in paganism, gradually came over to the side of Chris- 
tianity, and all Britain became professedly Christian.(4) Yet we need not 
believe that this change was wholly owing to the sermons and the exhor- 
tations of these Roman monks and teachers ; a great part of it is rather 
to be ascribed to the Christian wives of the kings and chiefs, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; and likewise to the rigorous laws 
enacted against the worshippers of idols ;(5) not to mention other causes. 

persecutions, in the years 699 snd 713. they hsd expelled the Avares by order of 
ooon after the second persecution, some Heraclitu^ made application to that emperor 
new missionaries arrived. Then follows the for religious instructers ; and that he pro- 
date and erection of the monument, in A.D. cured priests for them from Rome, who bap- 
T82. On the one side of this principal in- tized tnem, and one of whom became Uieir 
•cription there is a column of Cninese char- archbishop. See Semler^t Selects Cap. Hist 
acters ; on the other side, and at the bottom, Eccles., torn, ii., p. 20. Lucius de Regno 
is a Syrian inscription in the £«^ra9i^f/o char- Dalmatiae, 1. i., c. 11. MurtUmi^ Histoiy 
acter, containing cstalogues of priests, dca- of Italv, tom. iv., p. 78, of the Germ, trans., 
cons, and others, with a bishop, arranged in and Jom, Sim. Assemar^ in Calendar. Ec- 
tOTen different classes. — Tr.] cles. universae, tom. i., p. 499, &c. — Schl,] 

(2) See RcTiaudot, loc. cit., p. 51, 68, (4) Bfia, Historia Eccles. gentis Angler., 
dtc., et passim. Asseman^ loc. cit., cap. ix., lib. ii., cap. iii., p. 91, dtc, cap. xi¥.,p. 116, 
p. 622. 6lc. TheovhUus Sigefr. Bayer tells lib. iii., cap. xxi., p. 162, ed. Ckifict. Jtapin 
us, (Praefat. ad Museum Sinicum, j>. 84), de ThoyraSf Histoire d'Angleterre, tom. i , 
that he possesses some testimonies, which p. 222, 6lc. 

put the subject beyond controversy. [It is (5) See Dav. WilkinSf Concilia roagnac 

the constant tradition of the Syrian Chris- Briianniae, tom. i., p. 61. [According to 

tians, that St. Thomas the apostle made an Btda^ De ThoyraSy and the other writers on 

excursion to China ; and the Christians of l^nglish church History, the progress of 

Malabar celebrate this event in their ordi- Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, in 

naiy worship ; and their primate styled him- this century, wss as follows. In the year 

•elf metropolitan of Hindoo and China, when 601, pope Gregory confirmed Augustine as 

the Portuguese first knew them. Sec Tho. the archbishop of Canterbury ; and advised 

Yeates^ Indian Church Hist , p. 71-84. See him to appoint twelve suffiragans under him- 

also M. de Guignes, Diss, in the 30th vol. self, and to send a bishop to York, who 

vp. 802. dec.) of the M6moires de Litterature, should in time become archbishop, and have 

tirees des Registres de I'Acadcmie Royale also twelve suffragans. Yet Canterbury, or 

des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres : which rather (on the death of i4u^ii«/tRe) I>oniion, 

contains a defence of the genuineness of the was to, hold the primacy of all England. 

Sigan monument, against the objections of La This arrangement was prospective, for the 

Croze snd Beausobre. Likewise Schroeekh, conversion of but a small part of the Saxons 

Kirchengeschichte, vol. 'xix., p. 291-298. — was as yet achieved. In 604, Avgustins 

Tr.] appointed Justus first bishop of Rochester 

(3) [Yet Constaniins Porphyrogenitus in Kent, and Mellitus first bishop of Ix>ndoD 
■tates, (de Administrando Imperio, c. 31, in among the East Saxons, and named Lev- 
Bandurius* Imperium Orientale, p. 97, ed. reniius to succeed himself in the see of Can- 
Paris), that the CAro6a/e«, (the Croadans), terbury. i4tt^i/«/tn« died the next year, hav- 
who then inhabited Dalmatis, from which ing been in England but eight years, and hav- 
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^ 3. In this century, many of the Britons, Scotch, and Irish, eager to 
pro(>agate the Christian religion, visited the Batavian, Belgic, and German 



iDg extended Christianity little farther than 
over Kenty and part of the present counties 
of Essex and Middlesex. Laurentiu* suc- 
ceeded him. On the death of Etkelbert the 
first Christiaii king of Kent, in 616, his son 
and successor Eadbald^ married his own 
mother-in-law, and renounced Christianity. 
Most of his subjects followed him in his 
apostacy. Seberi also, the Christian king 
of Essex, was succeeded by pagan sons ; 
who expelled Christianity from their domin- 
ions, and obliged Mellihu the bishop to 
take refuge in Kent. The three English 
prelates, m despair, now resolved to quit 
England ; and two of them actually retired 
to the Continent. Laurenttus, while pre- 
paring to remove, pretended to receive, one 
night, a flagellation and a severe reprimand 
from St. Peter, for thus deserting the sheep ' 
of Christ and leaving them among wolves. 
The next morning he reported the matter to 
king Eadbald, and showed him his fresh 
wounds. The king was so moved, that he 
annulled his incestuous marriage, returned 
to the Christian faith, recalled the exiled 
bishops, and re-established Christianity in 
his dominions. Thus Kent became perma- 
nently Christianized. The East Saxons 
were not so easily reclaimed ; nor were they 
the next to embrace Christianity. — In the 
year 625, Edioin king of Northumberland, 
including all the north of England, married 
Etkelburga^ sister of Eadbald king of Kent 
and daughter of queen Bertha^ engaging to 
tolerate her religion . She took with her Pau- 
linuSf who was ordained bishop for that pur- 
pose. The consequence was, that king Ed- 
winy Coify his pagan high-priest, his nobles, 
and most of his subjects, embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and Paulinus^ in the year 627, bap- 
tized 12,000 Northumbrians in one day, in 
the river Swale, near Richmond. Paulinus 
became archbishop of York, and propagated 
Christianity to some extent in East Anglia, 
which included the counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and the isle of Ely. But 
in 633, king Edwin was slain in battle, and 
a great apostacy ensued. pAulinus^ in de- 
spair, returned to Kent, and became bishop 
of Rochester. Soon after, Oswald mount- 
ed the throne of Northumberland, after a long 
exile among the monks of Scotland. He 
being a Christian, laboured to restore Chris- 
tianity. The Scottish monks sent him first 
Corman^ and then the famous Aidan^ bish- 
op of Lindisfame or Holy Island, to assist 
him. Thus Christianity became permanent- 
ly established in Northumberland. — The 
people of East Anglia also returned to the 



Christian faith about the year 636* their ex- 
iled king Sigebert, having brougiyt with him 
from France Felix a Burgundian priest, who 
became bishop of Dumnoe, now Dunwich. 
Oswald and Sigebcrt are said to have patro- 
nised learning and set up schools throughout 
their dominions. — The kingdom of Wessex, 
including seven counties in the southwest of 
England, was converted about A.D. 635, by 
BerinuSj a missionary directly from Rome, 
who became bishop of Dorchester. — Sigc- 
bert II., king of the East Saxons, who occu- 
pied the counties of Essex, Middlesex, and 
part of Hertfordshire, was persuaded by his 
friend Osory king of Northumberland, to 
embrace Christianity ; and he, by the aid of 
Chad or Cedda, a Northumbrian prelate who 
was translated to London, permanently re- 
stored Christianity among tne East Saxons 
about the year 660. — Mercia, including 
about seventeen of the midland counties, 
gradually became Christian, after the mid- 
dle of the century. Peada the prince be- 
came a Christian, in the lifetime of his pagan 
father king Penda, at the instigation of nil 
wife AlchJUda, daughter of Otiwi the king 
of Northumberland ; and he spread Christi- 
anity in the provinces over which he ruled. 
When made king, he soon brought the 
whole territory to embrace Christianity. — 
The last Saxon kingdom, Sussex, including 
the counties of Surry and Sussex, was con- 
verted about the year 686, by Wilfrid an ex- 
iled bishop of Northumberland. — A great 
dispute arising about the tonsure of priests, 
(whether only a considerable spot, or the 
whole head except a circular margin, should 
be shaved), and also about the time of East- 
cr, those north of the Thames following the 
Irish or Gallic ritual, and those south of it, 
the Roman ; a conference was held on these 
subjects at Whitby, in the year 664 Here 
Oswi, king of Northumberland, learning 
from the Romish party that St. Peter had 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and that 
the other party could not deny that fact, de- 
clared he would not offend St. Peter, lest 
when he should arrive at the gates of heav- 
en he should find the doorkeeper would not 
open to him. This wise thought decided 
the question with the majority. Still, how- 
ever, the controversy continued ; and sev- 
eral bishops retired in disgust, or were re- 
moved from their sees. Soon after, a bish- 
op elect, being sent to Rome for ordination 
as primate of England, died by the way ; and 
the pope ordained and sent Theodom*, a 
native of Tarsus, and a roan of talents. 
Theodorus arrived at Canterbury in 669, and 
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tribes, and there founded new churches. And this it was that led the 
Grermans afterwards to erect so many monasteries for Scots and Irishmen: 
some of which are still in being.(6) Columhanus an Irishman, with a few 
companions, had already, in the preceding century, happily extirpated in 
Gaul and the contiguous regions, the ancient idolatry, the roots of which had 
previously struck deep every where ; and he persevered in these labours 
till the year 615, in which his death is placed, and with the aid of his disci- 
pies, carried the name of the Saviour to the Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, 
and other nations of Germany. (7) SL Gdll^ one of his companions, inu 
parted a knowledge of Christianity to the Helvetians and Swabians.(8) 
SL KiUariy a Scotchman, converted a great many to Christ among the [Froii. 

for twenty-one years was indefatigable in his astery of Luxeul in Burgundy. When Co- 
efforts to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of /um^antu, 20 years after, was driven ftom 
England. For the furtherance of his designs, this monastery, St. Gall accompanied him in 
he held a council or synod at Hertford in exile. Ascending the Rhine, they penetn- 
673, when annual synods were agreed upon, ted the heart of Switzerland^ about the year 
and other ecclesiastical regulations adopted. 610, and took residence among the pagmos 
Another synod at Hatfield, in 680, estab- at Tuggen, at the head of the lake of Zih 
liahed the faith of the English churches, rich. Attackingidolatry, jS/. Go/Zherebom- 
on the basis of the five fifbt general coun- ed the pagan temple, and cast their offeiingt 
cils. — Hitherto there had been but one bish- into the lake. This enraged the people, and 
op in each kingdom of the Heptarchy, ex- the monks had to flee. Travelling through 
cept Kent, which had two bisliops ; but now, the canton of St. Gall, they came to ArboHf 
the ambition of ruling induced the primate on the shores of the lake of Constance. Here 
and some of the kings to divide bishoprics, Willimar^ the presbyter of the place, treated 
in order to diminish the power of the lordly them kindly, and aided them to form a set- 
prelates. Hence, about the end of the cen- tlemeni at BrcgeiUs^ at the eastern extrcmi- 
tury, the Heptarchy contained sixteen bish- ty of the lake. Here the monks attempted 
oprics : viz., Canterbury and Rochester, in to convert the surrounding pagans, and were 
Kent ; London, in Essex ; Dunwich and not without some success. But at the end 
Elmham, in East Anglia ; Winchester and of two years, the unconverted procured an 
Sherburn, in Wesscx ; Litchfield, Ijcicester, order from the duke for the monks to quit 
Hertford, Worcester, and Synacester, in the country. Co/um^onui and the rest now 
Mercia ; and York, Lindisfarnc, Hexam, and retired to Bobbio, in Italy ; but St. Gall was 
Withcrn, in Northumberland. — The Irish left behind, sick. When recovered, he re- 
and Scotch churches were in a very pros- tired into the wilderness with a few adhe- 
perous state during this century. — Tr.] rents, and erected the monastery of St. Gall, 

(6) Sec Acta Sanctor., torn, ii., Fcbruar., in the province of the same name. Here he 
p. 302. spent tno remainder of his days, in great rep- 

(7) Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Ben- utation and honour. He refused the biah- 
edicii, torn, ii., p. 660, dtc, torn, iii., p. 72, opric of Constance, which he conferred on 
339, 500, and elsewhere. Adamanni^ lib. his pupil John. His monastery fiourished 
iii. de S. Columbano, in Hen. Canisii Lee- mucn, and spread light over the surrounding 
tiones Anliquac, torn, i., p. 674. — [See a country. St. Gall died at Arbon, but was 
Brief account of Si. Columbanus, above, p. interred in his monastery, at the age of 96, 
892, note (14). — Tr.] according to MabiUon. His sermon at the 

(8) Walafrid Slrabo^ Vita Sti. Galli, in ordination of John at ConsUnce, and some 
Jo. Mabillon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Bcnedicli, epistles, are published by Canisius, loc. cit. 
tom. ii., p. 228, [ed. Venice, p. 216, &c.] His life by Walifrid Sirabo, from which thii 
Hen. Canisii Lectiones Antiquae, tom. i., notice is extracted, though full of legendary 
p. 783. [St. Golly or St. GalluSy was bom tales, is written in a far better style than the 
m Ireland, of religious parents, who early ordinary monkish biographies — It appears, 
committed him to Co/u7n&anu5 for education, according to Strabo^ that Switzerland was 
He became a monk of Bangor, under Co- almost wholly pagan when first visited by 
lumbanus, and was one of the 12 Irish Columbanus in 610, but that Christianity 
monks, who left Ireland with Columbanus, had then made considerable progress in Ger- 
aoout the- year 589, travelled through Eng- many, from the lake of ConsUnce all along 
land to the Continent, and erected the mon- the right bank of the BLhine. — TV.] 
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eonia$u or] Eastern Franks. (9) Near the close of the century, in the year 
690, Willebrordf by birth an Anglo-Saxon, accompanied by eleven of his 
countrymen, viz., S%ddher% Wigherty Acca, Wilibald^ Umbaldy Lehwinj the 
two EioaldSf Werenfridy Mttrcelliny and Adalherij crossed over to Baiavia 
iyicg opposite to Britain, with a view to convert the Frieslanders to Chris- 
tianity* From thence, in the year 692, they went to Fostekmdj which most 
writers suppose to be the island of Heligoland : being driven from there by 
Badbod the king of the Frieslanders, who put Wigbert one of the company 
to death, they wandered over Cimbria and the adjacent parts of Denmark. 
Returning to Friesland in the year 693, they attacked the superstition of 
the country with better success. WUlebrord was now created by the Ro- 
man pontiff, archbishop of WiUeburg, [since called Utrecht], and died at 
an advanced age among the Batavians* His associates spread a knowledge 
of Christianity among the Westphalians and the neighbourijig nations.(lO) 



(9) Vita 5. KUianif in Henr. Canisii IjOC- 
tiones Antique, torn, iii., p. 171, &c. J. Pet. 
de Ludetoig, ^^criptore8 rerum Wijrtsbur- 
gens., p. 966. [See also the Life of St. Kil- 
ian, in MabilUm^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Bene- 
dict., torn, ii., p. 951-953, ed. Venice, 1733. 
According to these authorities, St. Kilian^ 
Chilian^ Cylian, Cilian, or KylUna^ was an 
Irishman, of honourable birth and good edu- 
cation. In early life he had a great thirst 
for knowledge ; and being very pious, and 
possessing a perfect knowledge of missionary 
enterprises, he planned one pf his own. 
Taking with him Cdoman^ Gallon^ and Ar- 
nevalt presbyters, Donatut a deacon, and 
seven others, he penetrated into Franconia, 
which was wholly pagan, and took residence 
at Herbipolis or Wwrtiburg. Finding their 
prospects good, Kiban, Colomaitf and Tot- 
nan went to Italy to obtain the papal sanc- 
tion to their enterprise ; which havingreadily 
obtained from CoTum, (who was pope 11 
months, ending Sept., 686), they returned to 
Wtirtzburg, converted and baptized Gosbert 
the duke, and a large number of his subjects. 
Bat afterwards, persuading the duke that it 
was unlawful for him to have his brother's 
wife, Geilan^ she seized an occasional ab- 
sence of her husband, and murdered all the 
missionaries. This cruel act is placed in 
the year 696. But the massacre did not 
prevent the progress of Christianity ; for the 
duchess became deranged, the assassins re- 
pented, and St. Kilian became the tutelar 
Mint of Wtirtzburg. — Tr.] 

(10) Alcuin, Vila Willobrordi, in Jo, Ma- 
hiUon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., torn, iii., 
p. 604. &c., [559, &c , ed. Venice]. Jo. 
MoUeri Cimbria Litlcrata, torn, ii., p. 980, 
dec. \Bcda, Histor. Eccles., 1. v.. c 11. 13. 
This famous missionary was born in Nor- 
thumberland about A.l). 659, of pious [)a- 
rents. Educated in the monastery of Ripon 
(Hirpensis), in Northumberland, at the age 

Vol. I. — H h h 



of 20 he went to Ireland, where he studied 
12 years. At the age of 33 he commenced 
his mission, and sailed up the Rhine to 
Utrecht, in the dominions of Radbod the pa- 
gan king of the Friesians. Soon after he 
went to France, and by advice of king Pepin^ 
visited Italy, and obtained the sanction of 
pope Scrgius to his enterprise. Returning 
to Utrecht, he in vain attempted the conver 
sion of Radbod and his subjects. Therefore 
proceeding northward, he landed at an island 
called Fositeland, which was on the confines 
of Denmark and Friesland, and so sacred 
that its fruits, its animals, and even its wa- 
ters were holy, and whoever profaned them 
was to be punished with death. Willibrod 
and his company wholly disregarded the sa- 
credness of the place, violated the laws, were 
arraigned before Radbod^ who cast lots on 
their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
death, and the others dismissed. They now 
penetrated into Denmark. On their return 
to the confines of France, Pevin, who in 693 
had vanquished Radbod^ sent Willibrod again 
to Italy to be consecrated archbishop of 
Utrecht. Pope Sergiu* now gave him the 
name of Clemens. Returning clothed with 
dignity, his friend Pepin aided him in his 
work ; and for about 50 years from his leav- 
ing England, he laboured, and with much 
success, as the apostle of the Frieslanders. 
He died about the year 740. at the advanced 
age of 8 1 . Thus far Alcuin's narrative goes. 
Of his followers, it is said, that the two 
Ewalds, (the one called the tchite^ and the 
other the black Ewald), were put to death 
by a Saxon king, and their bodies cast into 
the Rhine ; that Suidbert preached to the 
Bructcri near Cologne, and at last at Kai- 
scrswcrth on the Rhine, where he died A.D. 
713 ; that Willibald became bishop of Eich- 
stadl in Bavaria ; and Marccllinus bishop of 
the country along the Issel. — Tr.^ 
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§ 4. Of these and other expeditions undertaken for the extennoii of 
Christianity, an impartial man who adheres to truth will not pass an in- 
discriminate judgment. That some of these preachers were men of hon- 
est simplicity and piety, no one can doubt. But most of them show man- 
ifest proofs of various sinful passions, of arrogance, avarice, and cruelty; 
and having received authority from the Roman pontiff to exercise their sa- 
cred functions among the barbarians, they dic^ not so -much collect holy 
congregations of devout Christians, as procure for themselves a people among 
whom they might act the part of sovereigns and lords. I cannot therefofe 
strongly censure those, who suspect that some of these monks, being de* 
sirous of ruling, concealed for a time their vicious propensities under the 
veil of religion, and imposed upon themselves various hardships, that they 
might acquire the rank and honours of bishops and archbishops. 

§ 5. Of the Jews, very few, if any, voluntarily embraced Christianity. 
But the Christians compelled many of them in dificrcnt places, by means 
of penalties, to make an outward profession of belief in Christ. The em. 
peror Heraclius being incensed against them, as is reported, by the infiu- 
ence of Christian doctors, made havoc of the miserable nation, and ordered 
vast numbers of them to be dragged reluctantly to baptism. ( 1 1 ) The kings 
of Spain and Gaul had no hesitation to do the same, notwithstanding the 
Roman pontiffs were opposed to it.(12) Such evils resulted from ignorance 
of the true principles of Christianity, and from the barbarism of the age. 



CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSITIES OF THE CHURCH. 

9 1. Persecutions of ihc Christians. — ^ 2. Mohammed. — ^ 3. Judgment concerning him. 
— ^ 4. Causes of the Rapid Progress of his Religion. — ^ 5. Disposition of the Mohamme- 
dans towards the Christians. — ^ 6. Sects among them. 

§ 1. The Christians sufiered less in this than in the preceding centuries. 
By the Persian kings, they were at times persecuted ; but the rage against 
them soon subsided. In England some of the petty kings oppressed the 
new converts to Christianity ; but soon after, these kings themselves became 
professed Christians. In the East, especially in Syria and Palestine, the 
Jews sometimes rose upon the Christians with great violence ;(1) yet so 
unsuccessfully as to suffer severely for their temerity. Those living among 
the Christians who secretly consulted about restoring the pagan religions, 
were too weak to venture on any positive measures. 

§ 2. But a new and most powerful adversary of Christianity, started up 
in Arabia^ A.D. 612, in the reign of Heraclius, Mohammed was indeed 
an illiterate man ;(2) but still an Arab nobleman, naturally eloquent, and 

(11) EutychiiLs, Annalcs Ecclcsias Alex- (1) Kutyrhiust Annales, torn, ii., p. 236, 
andr., torn, it., p. 212, <&c. 6:c. Jo. Hcnr. Hottint^er, Historia OrieD- 

(12) [Seesonte authorities on this subject, talis, lib. i., c. iii., p. 129, 6lc. 

quoted by Baronius^ Annates Eccles. ad (2) Mohammed himself professed to be 
ann. 614, sub fm., lom. viii., p. 239, &:c., destitute of science and learning, and eren 
ftd. Antw., 1600. — Tr.] to be unable to read and write : and his fot 
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poasessing great acuteness of inind.(d) He proclaimed that he was sent 
of Giod, to overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge and reform, first, 
the religions ofXhe Arabs, and next, those of the Jews and the Christians: 
and having framed a law which is called the £bran,(4) after gaining some 

lowers have deduced from this his ignorapcc, 
an argument for the divinity of the religion 
which he taught. But it is hardly credible, 
that he was so rude and ignorant a man. 
And there are some among his adherents, 
who question the reality of the fact. See 
Jo. Char din. Voyages en Perse, torn, iv., 
p. 33, 34. Indeed, when I consider that 
Mohammed for a long time pursued a gainful 
commerce in Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries, I think he must have been able to read 
and write and cast accounts, for merchants 
cannot dispense with this degree of knowl- 
adge. [Dr. Mosheim here reasons in the 
very manner which he himself condemns ; 
vix., such a thing does not occur at this day, 
and therefore it did not in ancient times. 
(See the Introd., f 19, p. zix., supra). Ac- 
cording to the Koran and all the Slohamme- 
dan writers, the times preceding Mohammed 
were timet of ignorance among the Arabs. 
The tribe of Hamyar in Yemen had indeed 
lor some centuries possessed a rude alpha- 
bet; b^t the use of it was not publicly taught, 
iKMr suffered except with special permission. 
The Arab Jews and Christians, likewise, un- 
doubtedly had the use of letters ; but all the 
pagan Arabs of the Ishmaclitish stock, in- 
cluding the tribe of Koreish as well as others, 
were without letters, previously to the intro- 
duction of the Cufic character in which the 
Koran was first written. This alphabet was 
invented at Cufah in Irak, a little before the 
times of Mohammed, and was first taught at 
Mecca, as it is said, by Bashar the Kendian, 
lost before the institution of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. (See Sale's Koran, Prelim. 
Diss., 4 i« P- 35.) Hence the best educa- 
ted men in his tribe, up to the time he ap- 
peared, were unable to read and write ; and 
much more the camel drivers and the men 
in active life, such as Mohammed was. 
Though of noble birth, he was an orphan 
child, whose whole patrimony was five cam- 
ala and a female slave. His uncle, Aim Td- 
Ubf who brought him up, twice sent him in his 
caravan to Syria, first when he was 13 and 
then when about 20 years old. In the inter- 
val he went on a military expedition against 
a neighbouring tribe. And this is all we 
know of him till the age of 25, when he was 
recommended to a rich widow of Mecca 
named Cadijah, to be her factor; and she 
tent him in that capacity to Damascus and 
the adjacent parts of Syria. On his return 
•he gave him her hand and her fortune, and 
ha became an opulent citizen of Mecca. This 



was about 12 years before he assumed the 
character of a prophet. Now that such a 
man should be among the very first in Mecca 
to loam the use of letters, is not to be ex- 
pected. Much less can we infer from his 
occupation, that he must have been able to 
read and write. That he employed his son- 
in-law Ali, as his scribe in committing the 
Koran to writing, is the constant testimony 
of his followers. And that he should appeal 
in that book to his own ignorance of letters, 
as proof that he did not write it out and pol- 
ish it in his closet, seems to be good evi- 
dence of such ignorance. For his intimate 
acquaintances must have known whether that 
ignorance was real or not ; and, as most of 
them were slow to admit his pretensions to a 
divine mission, it cannot be supposed that 
he would jeopardize his reputation as a man 
of veracity and of common sense, by refer- 
ring them to what they knew to be false, as 
good evidence of his inspiration. See Salens 
Koran, ch. i., vol. i., p. 192, and ch. xxix., 
vol. ii., p. 256. Sec also Gibbon*s Decl. and 
Fall of kom. Emp., ch. 1., not. 70, vol. v., p. 
147, 6lc. And on the other side. Whitens 
Sermons, p. 203, 204, and notes p. xxvi.<- 
xxxviii. ; also G. Bushes Life of Mohanuned, 
p. 38, 39.— Tr.] 

(3) The writers on his life and reli^on 
are enumerated by Jo. Alb. #Vi^rtctv«, De- 
lectus et Syllabus Argumentor. pro veritate 
religionis ChristiansB, cap. l, p. 733, &c. To 
which may be added count Boulainvilliers, 
Vie de Mahomet, Lond., 1730, 8ro, which 
however is rather a romance than a history. 
Jo. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Amsterd., 1732, is commendable for the in- 
genuousness of the author, yet the style is 
dry. George Sale, a distinguished and vezy 
judicious author, in his Preliminary discourse 
prefixed to his version of the Koran, sec. ii., 
[p. 45, &c., ed. I..ond., 1825. //. Prideaux^ 
Life of Mahomet, 1697. 8vo. Geo. Bush, 
Life of Mohammed, N. York, 1834, 18mo. 
Edw. Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. Emp., ch. 1., vol. v., p. 145, dec, 
ed. N. York, 1826. P. BayU, Dictionnaire 
Historique, art. Mahomet. Rees' CyclopflB- 
dia, art. Mahomet. Andr. Crichton's Hia- 
tory of Arabia, N. Y., 1834, vol. i., ch. vi. 
Abulfeda, Annates Muslem., Ar. and I.At., 
2 vols. 4to, Hafnie, 1790. Abulfeda, de 
Vita et Rebus Gestis Mohammedis, Arab 
and I^t., Oxon., 1723 Sehroeckh, Kirch- 
engesch., vol. xix., p. 327-405.— Tr] 

(4) For a^ account of the Koran, see, in 
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victories over his enemies, he compelled an immense multitude of peraoo^ 
first in Arabia, and then in the neighbouring countries, to assent to his doc- 
trines. Elated with this unexpected success, he now began to think of 
founding an empire ; and he effected his object with no lesfe felicity than 
boldness, so that at his death he saw himself the sovereign of all Arabia, 
and of several of the neighbouring countries. [ Afler his nuirriage with Ctu 
dijah, Mohammed resided at Mecca, which was at that time the principal 
seat of Arabian idolatry, and much frequented by pilgrims on account of 
its famous temple called Caaba* Here he conceived the idea of reclaim- 
ing his countrymen from idolatry, and of restoring the primitive and only 
true religion, which had been taught by Abraham and Ishmael. by Moaes 
and the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his apostles. Retiring frequently 
to a cave near the city for solitude and meditation, he at length persuaded 
himself,, or at least professed to believe, that he had divine revelations, and 
was a prophet whom Grod commissioned to reform mankind. He first sta* 
ted his pretensions to his wife, who readily came into his views. She com- 
municated the secret to her cousin Warakah, who being a Christian and 
somewhat acquainted with the Scriptures, yielded to her arguments, and 
assured her that the same angel who in ancient times appeared to Moeea 
was sent to converse with Mohammed. His next convert was Zeid his ser- 
vant, whom he now set free. AH the son of Abu TAleb next believed, and 

{>refcrcnce to all others, Geo. Salens very sheim is of no force at all, considering tbe 

earned Preliminary Discourse, prefixed to manner in which the Koran came into exiiU 

his English version of that book. Add Ver- cnce. The book itself profe^es to have 

tott Discours sur TAlcoran ; annexed to the been composed by God, in the highest heav- 

third volume of his History of the Knights ens, and thence sent down to the lower heat- 

of Malta, in French : Jo. Ckardin, Voyages ens by the angel Gabriel^ who communka- 

en Perse, torn, ii., p. 281, new cd. The ted it by parcels to Mohammed^ during the 

book which the Mohammedans call the Ko- twenty-three years that he claimed to be a 

raUf is a collection of papers and discourses prophet. Moreover, the parcels revealed 

discovered and published after the death of last, often revoked or modified what had 

Mohammed ; and is not that Law^ which ho been revealed before, and likewise replied 

so highly extolled. Perhaps some parts of to the objections of infidels against the boek. 

the true Koran are still found in the modern 8ee Sale's Koran, vol i., ed. Lond., 1826, 

Koran : but that the Koran or Law, which ch. vi., p. 159 ; and vol. ii., ch. x., p. 31 ; cb. 

Mohammed prescribed to the Arabians, dif- xvi., p. 107 ; ch. xxv., p. 213 ; ch. xcvii., p. 

fered from the present Koran, is manifest 497. The Mohammedan doctors say, the 

from the fact, that Mohammed in our Koran Koran existed, together with the decrees of 

appeals to and extols that other the true Ko- God. from all eternity, engraven on a table 

ran. A book which is commended and ex- of stone hard by the throne of God, and 

tolled in any writing, must certainly be dif- called the Preserved table ; that God sent 

ferent from that in which it is commended, the angel Gabriel, with a transcript of the 

May we not conjecture, that the true Koran entire Koran, down to the lowest heaYene, 

was an Arabic poem^ which Mohammed re- where, during 23 years, he revealed it by 

cited to his adherents, and wished them to parcels to Mohammed ; that Mohammed 

commit to memory, but which he did not caused these parcels to be written down by 

write out ! Such, it is well known, were his scribe, as they were received, and puD- 

the laws of the Gallic Druids ; and such is lished them at once to his followers, some of 

said to be that Indian law, which the Brah- whom took copies, while the greater part got 

mins learn and preserve in their memories, them by heart ; that the original MSS. of 

[These conjectures of Dr. Mosheim appear the scribe, when returned, were thrown pro- 

to be wholly without foundation. There is miscuously into a chest, whence they were 

no reason to believe, that there ever was a taken, after the prophet's death, and pab- 
Koran essentially different from that we now , li!<hed collectively, in their present form and 

have , or that Mohammed declined commit- order, which is wholly without regard to 

ting his pretended revelations to writing, dates, or a classification of subjects. See 

The only argumcrt adduced by Dr, Mo- <Sa/e> Prelim. Disc., ^ iii., p 77-95. — TV. J 
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afterwartia Ahubeker, Othman^ Ahd^alrdhman^ Saad,dl Zoheiff and Telha — 
all his relatives and principal men of Mecca. At the end of three years, 
he concluded to make known his pretensions to all his family connexions 
aoBemhled at a grand entertainment. But they turned the whole into rid. 
icule. He was not discouraged, hut proceeded directly to proclaim his mis- 
sion in puhlic to the people. They resisted him at once, and becoming irrita. 
ted, began to plot his ruin. Abu Tdkb^ though far from becoming his disciple, 
yet protected his nephew from violence. At the end of five years, his few 
adherents met with so much abuse, that most of them fled the country, and 
are said to have retired to Ethiopia. In the sixth year, he gained some 
important converts ; but the following year there was a grand conspiracy 
against him, and his own tribe bec€une divided into hostile factions. In the 
tenth year of his mission, his powerful protector Abu TcUeb died, and also 
his wife Cadijah. The violence of his enemies was now so great, that ho 
deemed it advisable to retire from Mecca. He went to T&yef ; but being 
soon driven from that city by the populace, he ventured to return to Mecca, 
where he preached so successfully to the assembled pilgrims that he gained 
a number of converts, and among them six inhabitants of Yathreb, afler- 
wards named Medinat al Nabi, (city of the prophet), or simply Medina^ 
who were of the Jewish tribe Khazrai. In the twelfth year, no less than 
twelve men of Medina came to Mecca, and by a solemn oath pledged them- 
selves to adhere to Mohammed. On their return to Medina, accompanied 
by the preacher McLsahj the new religion was propagated so successfully 
at Medina, that a large part of the people became Mohammedans. The 
following year, which was the thirteenth of his mission, seventy-three con- 
verts of Medina came to Mecca, and entered into a covenant with Mo- 
hammed to protect and defend him by force of arms against all assailants. 
This was the first step towards the employment of the sword in support of 
his doctrine. He however dismissed them, and remained at Mecca with 
his few friends there. As soon as they were gone, all the tribes of Mec- 
cans banded together to assassinate him in his house. But he found means 
to escape out of the city, and to make his way to Medina. This was the 
fiunous flight of Mohammed, sixty-eight days af\cr the commencement of 
the Arabic lunar year that began on Friday, July 16, 622, and which the 
Mohammedans called the year of the flight or the Hegira, Hitherto Moham- 
med hod appeared only in the character of a prophet, — a character which 
he had sustained by a life of self-denial, purity, and devotion, as weU as by 
ardent zeal to enlighten and reform his fellow-men. But he now assumed 
the character of a temporal sovereign as well as a prophet, and claimed to 
have absolute power in civil as well as religious matters. Arguments and 
entreaties were no longer the only means he used in making converts, but he 
pretended to have a command from God to propagate the truth and to sup- 
press all false religions by the power of the sword. He accordingly led 
his followers to battle, waged offensive as well as defensive wars in support 
of his religion, and gave to idolaters no alternative but death or the pro- 
fession of Islamism. In the course of eleven years he brought all Arabia 
under his dominion, and purged it of idolatry. He also gave himself up 
to excessive venery, and claimed to have divine permission to marry as 
many wives as he pleased, and whom he pleased, without regard to the laws 
which are binding on other men. Yet he continued to exhibit the same 
religious zeal as before, and seemed not at all sensible of any incongruity 
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between his pretensions and his conduct. He died at Medina in die year 
632, while preparing to extend -his conquests into foreign countries; and 
died, as he had lived, apparently with a self^pproving conscience, and in the 
full persuasion that he nad faithfully dischaiWed the duties of his piophetie 
office, and was going to receive a rich reward. — See the writers mentioned 
in note (8), supra. — TV.] 

§ 3. No one can at this day form a perfect judgment of the entire char- 
acter, views, and designs of Mohammed, For we cannot safely rely oo 
the Greek writers, who made no hesitation to load their enemy with slan- 
ders and falsehoods ; nor can wc trust to the Arabians, who are the very 
worst historians, who conceal all his vices and crimes, and depict him as 
altogether a divine person. Besides, a very considerable part of his life, 
and that too from which the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
would best appear, lies concealed from us. It is very probable, however, 
that abhorrence of th& superstition in which he saw his countrymen involved, 
so wrought upon him as to throw him into a disordered state of mind ; and 
that he really believed, that he was divinely commissioned to reform the 
religion of the Arabs, and to reinstate among them the worship of the one 
true God. But it is also certain, that afterwards, when he saw liis attempts 
going into successful operation, he deluded the fickle and credulous multi- 
tude with impious tricks and impositions, in order to strengthen his cause; 
and even feigned divine revelations, whenever occasion seemed to require 
it or any great difficulty occurred. Nor was this fraud inconsistent with 
his being a fanatic ; for most fanatics look upon the deception which seems 
necessary to their success, to be holy and approved of Grod ; and they of 
course resort to deception, when they can do it safely.(5) The religion 
which he inculcated, is not what it would have been if his designs had not 
been opposed. The pertinacity with which the Arabians adhered to the 
opinions and customs of their ancestors, and the hope of gaining over the 
Jews and the Christians to his cause, undoubtedly led him to approve and 
to tolerate many things which he would have rejected and abrogated if he 
had been at liberty to pursue his own choice. 

§ 4. The causes of the rapid propagation of this new religion among so 
many nations, are not difficult to be discovered. In the first place, the ter- 
ror of arms which Mohammed and his successors carried with great f *v- 
cess into different countries, compelled vast multitudes to receive his law. 
In the next place, his law itself was admirably adapted to the natural dis- 
positions of men, and especially to the manners, the opinions, and the vices 
prevalent among the people of the East ; for it was extremely simple, pro- 
posing very few things to be believed ; nor did it enjoin many and difficult 
duties to be performed, or such as laid severe restraints on the propensi- 
tics of men. (6) Moreover, the consummate ignorance, which characterized 

(5) This, in my judgment, is the best way ran, sec. ii., [p. 53, &c., cd. I^ond., 18126. 

of deciding the controversy, which has been Schroeckk, Kirchengesch., vol. xix., p. 380, 

agitated by learned men of our age ; whether &c. — Tr.} 

Mohammed was a fanatic or an impostor 1 (6) See Hadr. Relandy dc rcligione M»- 

See Peter Bayle^ Dictionnaire Historique, humcdica, I,ibri ii., Utrecht, 1717, 12ino. 

torn, iii., article Mahomet^ note K. Sim. Geo. Saie^ Prchm. Disj^ert. to the Koran, 

Ockley^ Conquest of Syria, Persia, and sec. iv., v., vi. [Han. More^ Dictionary oC 

Kgypt, by the Saracens, torn, i., p. 68, all Religions, art. Mahometans^ ed. 1817 

Lond., 1708, 8vo. George Sale^ Prelimi- i/. Hallam^s View of Europe in the middle 

ntfy Di^ourae to his translation of the Ko- ages, yo\. iL, p. 402, &c., ed. Philad., 18SI 
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for the most part the Arabians, the Syrians, the Persians, and other nations 
of the East, gave a bold and eloquent man easy control over the minds of 
immense numbers. We may add, that the virulent contests among the 
Christians — Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monophysites, which fill- 
ed a large part of the East with carnage and horrible crimes, rendered 
their religion odious in the eyes of many. And further the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, whom the Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave assist- 
ance to the Arabians and facilitated their conquest of certain provinces, 
and thus secured the preponderance to their sects in those regions.(7) 
Other causes will readily suggest themselvesj to such as consider attentively 
the state of the world and the character of the Mohammedan religion. 

§ 5. After the death of Mohammed in the year 632, his followers issu. 
ing forth from Arabia with their native fortitude stimulated by a furious 
fanaticism, and aided, as has already been observed, by those Christians 
who were persecuted by the Greeks, extended their conquests over Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and some other countrics.(8) Nor could the Greeks, har- 
assed with intestine commotions and various wars, put^forth sufficient en- 
ergy to check their rapid career. The victors at first used their prosper- 
ity with moderation, and were very indulgent towards the Christians, es- 
pecially to those who opposed the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
but, as is common with those enjoying uninterrupted success, they insensi. 
Wy swerved from this moderation into severity, and so loaded the Chris- 
tians with taxes and other burdens and injuries, that their condition more 
resembled that of slaves than of citizens. (8*) 

Sehroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. xix , p. 356, time ho named no one to succeed himself, 

^le. — Tr.J nor pointe<] out the manner in which this 

(7) See Euseb. RenauAoL Historia Path- complex office should descend from one per- 
arch. Alesandr., p. 163, 160, [and Gibbon^ son to another. Hence his ghostly empire 
Decline and Fall, &c., ch. li., where this is was in imminent danger of dissolution at his 
shown by the conduct of the Copts, or Jacob- death. Dut the religious enthusiasm of his 
iUs in Egypt. — TV.] followers preserved and perpetuated it. Abu^ 

(8) See Simon Ockley^ Conquest of Syria, bekcr, one of his fathers-in-law, was made 
Persia, and Egypt, by the Saracens, vol. i., KaJif, or successor to the prophet. After 
I^nd , 1708, and vol. ii , Lond., 1717, 8vo ; his death in 634, Omar held the kalifate till 
[also Gibbon, Dechne and Fall, <kc., ch. I., 644 ; then Othman till 655 ; then AH, the 
li. — TV.] son-in-law of Mohammed, till 661. These 

(8*) [Mohammed framed the Koran to be all reigned at Medina. In the year 661 AH 
the basis of civil government, as well as of was assassinated, and soon afterwards his son 
religion, among his followers; and iu all /faxfan ; and uT/txitriyoA of the family of Om- 
ages they have so regarded it till the present miyah, who was governor of Syria, grasped 
time. Church and slate, religion and civil the kalifate. He made Damascus the scat 
policy,*are so united and blended by the Ko- of empire ; and his family reigned there as 
ran, that they cannot be separated, but must kalifs for 91 years, or till A.D. 752. After- 
stand or fall together. And hence the per- wards, the family o{ Abbaa held the kalifate, 
manence and unchangeable character of the and reigned at or near Bagdad till A.D. 934 ; 
Mohammedan religion, in all countries where when this empire of the Saracens, which had 
it has become established. For to attempt previously been dismembered, sunk alto- 
to change the religion of a Mohammedan gether, and the Moslem countries fell undei 
country, or even to convert any of its citi- the dominion of various Mohammedan sover- 
zens, is to plot against the state, — it is higli eigns, each absolute in his own dominions, 
treason, and must be punished as such. — Mo- It was under the kalifs who reigned at Mo- 
hammed nnited in his own person the two dina and Damascus, or during the first cen- 
characters of an absolute monarch, and of a tury of IsUmism, that the Saracens made the 
aoveroign pontiff or high-priest ; and the greater part of their foreign conquests. Do- 
Koran made no provision for these two of- ring his lifetime Mohammed demanded of 
ficet ever to be separated. At tho tune the Persiana, the Greeks, and other borderiog 
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§ 6. The civil disseDsions among the Mohammedans, which arose soon 
after the death of their prophet, were not a little injurious to the suocesi 
of their enterprises. Abubeker the father-in-law, and AU the son-in-law 
of Mohammedf had hard contention about the right to the throne, which 
each claimed to himself; and this controversy being handed down to pos- 
terity, divided the whole race into two great parties, separated not only by 
a difference in opinions and practices, but also by deadly hatred* The two 
sects are called, the one SonnU^s, and the other Shiiies.{9) The former 
contend that Abubeker was the true Kalif; the latter, that AU was the le- 
ffitimate Kalif or successor of Mohammed. Both regard the Koran as of 
aivine origin, and as the authoritative rule in religion ; but the Sonniles 
unite with it the Sonna, a sort of oral law, derived from Mohammedj and 
serving to explain the Koran ; which the Shiites wholly discard. The 
Turks, Tartars, Africans, and most of the Indians, are Sonnites ; the Per- 
sians and Mogores are SkiUcs ; yet the Mogores seem to belong to neither 
sect.(10) Besides these two grand divisions, there are among the Moham- 
medans four principal sects and a great many subordinate ones, which con- 
tend sharply respecting various subjects in reUgion, yet practise mutual 
toleration.(ll) 



nations, to receive and obey his religion. He 
likewise sent an army, and at length march- 
ed himself with 10,000 troops, to make con- 
Jjuests on the confines of Palestine ; but he 
ailed of success. His successors vijrorousl v 
prosecuted foreign conquests, by sending ar- 
mies of enthusiastic Arabs under the com- 
mand of able generals, who became ihe gov- 
ernors of ihc provinces they subdued. Syria 
and Palestine were conquered under Abube- 
ker and Omar, by Abu Abcidah, Caled, and 
others, between the years 632 and 639. 
Egypt was subdued by the valiant Amrau, in 
the kalifate of Omar, A.D. 640 ; and Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia, about the same 
time. From Egypt the Saracens traversed the 
whole northern shore of Africa, but were half 
a century in bringing it under entire subjec- 
tion. From Africa they passed into Spain in 
the year 709, under Tarik and Musa, in the 
kalifate of Walid, and completed their con- 
quests there in the space of three or four 
years. The country beyond the 0.xus in 
Asia, was conquered under the same kalif. — 
In most of their wars the Saracens were the 
assailants ; and they ottered no other excuse 
for declaring war, than their desire to propa- 
gate their religion. Hence, before they at- 
tacked any city or fortress, tliey proposed 
three things to the choice of the persons in 
it, cither to embrace the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, or to submit to tribute, or to be con- 
quered and enslaved. The second proposi- 
tion was not made to any pajjans or idola- 
ters, but only to Christians, Jews, Mapians, 
and Sabians, or such as had books of real 
or pretended revelation. For the pagans, 
the only alternative was conversion or sla- 



very and death. To such as embraced the 
firFt proposal, they granted at once all the 
privileges of fellow-citizens with themselves ; 
and to those who preferred the second, they 
were generally faithful to perfonn their en- 
gagements. Those who preferred a rej»oft 
to the sword, were treated with great craelty 
when conquered. The men were generally 
butchered if they did not instantly become 
Mussulmans, and the women and children 
were made slaves. See the references in 
the preceding note. — Tr."] 

(9) See Adr. Reland, de Religionc Tur- 
cica, lib. i., p. 36, 70, 74, 85 Joh. Char- 
din, Voyages en Perse, torn. ii.. p. 236, &c. 

(10) The principles of the Sonnites may 
be learned from the tract published by Adr. 
Rclamly dc Kelig. Turcica, lib. i. The re- 
ligion and opinions of the Shiites are clearly 
stated by Joh. Chardin^ Voyages en Jp^ersc, 
tome iv.. the whole. 

(11) On the Mohammedan sects, see /•>. 
Hcnr. HoUinfrcry Historia Orientalis. lib. ii., 
cap. vi., p. 340. Ricauty Etat de PEmpirc 
Ottoman, lib. ii., p. 242. Jo. Chardirty Voy- 
ages en Perse, torn, ii., p. 236. Geo. SaUy 
Preliminary Discourse to the Koran, sec. 
viii., p. 207, &:c. — [The following account 
of the Moslem sects is abridaed from So/c, 
ubi supra. The SonniteSy or believers in the 
traditions of Mohammed, are divided into 
four principal sects, which are accounted or- 
thodox, and have their several oratories in 
the temple of Mecca. Thev derive their 
names from the celebrated doctors, whose 
doirmas they embrace : viz.. I. The Han- 
eJUeSy so named from Alni Hnnifa of bag- 
dad, who was bom A.D. 699, and died in 
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767. TbetotredifltingnMhed from the other Koran, the Sonnitea maintained that it wis 

•ects by adhering less to the traditions, and eternal and uncreated ; but the MotaztUites 

by making more use of reason in their dis- affirmed the contrary ; and some of them 

CQseions. Formerly they resided chiefly in said, if it were eternal it would be God, and 

Ink, but now my abound every where then there would be a plurality of Gods. — 

amoDff the Turks and the Tartars. — II. The (3) In regard to decrees and free agency, 

M§uhu9 follow Make Ebn Ana of Medina, the Sonnitea were rigid prodestinarians ; 

who was born about A.D. 710, and died maintained the necessity of human actions, 

about 794. He was distinguished fbr the and denied free will to man ; but the Mo* 

most scrupulous adherence to the traditions, tazalitta denied absolute decrees, and main- 

and for extreme distrust of his own opinions, tained the doctrine of free will and of the 

This sect abounds in Barbary and Africa, contingency of human actions. (4) In re- 

— III. The Skafeitea follow Mohammed Elm gard to Moslem believers, the Sonnitea held, 

Biria al Shafeit who was bom in Palestine that none of them would be condemned to 

A.D 767, educated at Mecca, and died in everlasting punishment for their sins ; but 

Egypt A.D. 819. He was a well-educated the Molazalitea held, that if a Moslem were 

man, an enemy of scholastic divinity, and guilty of any grievous sin and died without 

the first who systematized the Mohammedan repentance of it, he would be punished ever- 

iurispnidence. His followers live chiefly in lastingly, though less intensely than an un- 

Arabia and Persia. — IV. The /fon^/t/M fol- believer. — (5) The Motazalitea denied all 

low Ahmed Bhn Hanbal of Bagdad, who vision of God in paradise by the corporeal 

was bom A.D. 780, and died A.D. 855.' eyes. — On all these subjects the Motazalitea 

He vras distinguished for his strictness in held the general positions above stated, in 

adhering to the letter of the law. About opposition to the Sonnites ; but they dif- 

the year 924 his followers were very nu- fered greatly among themselves in the ex- 

meroua at Bagdad, and so zealous against position of their views, and thus became di- 

tbe use of wine and all joviality, that they vided into more than twenty minor sects, 

would break into bouses and disperse com^ named after the several doctors whom they 

panies indulging themselves in wine and mu- followed. — II. The Sefatiana or attributiata, 

•ic. But edicts were published to restrain at first agreed entirely with the Sonnites as 

them, and they have dwindled to a few in- to the nature of the divine attributes, but af- 

dividuals living chiefly in Arabia. terwards they began to talk of a new class 

The sects which the Sonnites account he- of attributes called declarative, because they 

Tttical^ because they differ from themselves are ascribed to God in narrations and decla- 

in points esteemed fundamental, are said to rations of his proceedings. They are such 

be seventy-three in number. Their hercti- as hands, face, eyes, feet, 6cc. At first the 

eal opinions relate principally to the meta- Sefatians merely said, that these attributes 

ph3rsical nature of the divine attributes, pre- were given to God in the Koran, and there 

destination, the ains of believers, and the fore they also aflirmed them, but without 

oflkes of prophets and leaders of the faith- explaining them. Afterv^-ards, they adopted 

ful. According to their belief on these sub- such explanations as seemed to make God 

iects, they may all be brought under the four a material and corporeal being. In regard 

following denominations, each embracing to most of the other points in vvhich the 

several minor sects or subdivisions. — I. The Motazalitea differed from the orthodox, the 

Motazalitea or aeparaliata originated from Sefatiana either took middle ground, or 

Waael Ebn Ata of Basra, in the latter part agreed more with the orthodox than with 

3i the seventh century. Their departure the Motazalitcs. Among themselves they 

(him Islam orthodoxy related chiefly to the were divided into five subordinate sects, 

following articles. (1) In reeard to the di- some of which approximated to the views 

fine attributes, the Sonnitea held that God of Christians, and some advanced very gross 

existed from eternity, clothed with various and vulear conceptions. — VII. TheKarejitea 

essential attributes, omniscience, omnipo- or revmera^ were the oldest of all the Mo- 

tence, dec. ; but the Motazalitea^ in order to hammedan sects. In the 37th year of the 

defend more effectually the doctrine of the Hegira, A.D. 659, when the Kalif Ali war 

divine unity, denied all eternal attributes, contending with his rival Moatoiyah, and 

and predicated eternity of God*s essence after the battle of Seffein agreed to stibmit 

noly. They said, God knows by his essence, his cause to arbitration, 12,000 of his fol- 

and not by his knowledge ; wills by his es- lowers revolted from him, because he sub- 

•ence, and not by his will ; and so of his mitted a question to human decision, which 

other attributes. They were charged with ahould have been left to God alone to de- 

divestmg God of his attributes, in order to termine. Most of these were indeed slain 

maintain his unity. (2) In regard to the in battle in the following year ; but they 

Vol. I— 1 1 1 
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afterwards propagated their sentiments in 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, and be> 
came considerably numerous, being divided 
into six or seven subordinate sects. Though 
diflfc^ng in various other points, they all 
agreed in excluding both Othman and Ali 
from the list of true kalifs, in accounting 
every person who c(Mnmits any grievous sin 
as really an infidel and to be treated as such, 
snd in regarding it as an imperious religious 
duty to resist forcibly any Imam who devi- 
ates from the law. The first Karejitcs main- 
tained, that any fit man, though not of the 
Koreish tribe, might be constituted Imam 
or prince of the faithful ; that for malcon- 
duct, an Imam might be deposed and even 
put to death ; and that it was not absolutely 
necessary there should be any Imam. As 
to AUf they not only accused him of sin in 
submitting his cause to arbitration, but even 
pronounced him an infidel and accursed for 
this crime. — IV. The ShiitCM are the antip- 
odes of the Karejites. They almost deify 
the true and legitimate kalifs ; among whom 
they regard Alt as the first, and his posterity 
the only lawful successors. Yet they differ 
exceedingly on other points. Some arc Mo- 
tazalites in doctrine, others come near to 
the Sonnites, and so great is the diversity 
of their sentiments that they constitute a 
very great number of sects. Yet they all 
difier from the Sonniies in the following par- 
ticulars. They hold Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman, or the three first kalifs, to have 
been usurpers ; thoy make Ali equal to Mo- 
hammed himself in merits and authority ; 
they accuse the Sonnites of corrupting and 
disobeying the Koran ; and they wholly re- 
ject the Sonna or book of traditiuns, as hav- 
ing no authority whatever. 

Besides these numerous sects, heretical 
and orthodox, into which the Moslem com- 
munity is divided, its repose has been dis- 
turbed by a scries of pretenders to inspira- 
tion, who, like Mohammed, claimed to be 
prophets sent to restore religion to its pris- 
tine purity. Two of these were competitors 
«rith Mohammed, in his lifetime, viz., Mo- 
Meilatna and Al Askwad. The former was 
of the tribe of Honeifa in the province of 
Yamama. In the year 629 he headed an 
embassy from his tribe to Mohammed, and 
professed himself a Moslem. But on his 
«etum home, he concluded to set up for a 



prophet himself, and offered Mohammed to 
join in a partnership with him. His propo- 
sal was of course rejected ; and MotdlamM, 
^thered numerous followers, but was sUis 
m battle, with most of hia adherents, by tiia 
Mohammedans under the intrepid Caled, 
A.D. 632. Al Aakwad wa^ also an apostate 
Mohammedan, who set up for himself in Ye- 
men, but was slain in his palace in the same 
year, and about the time of Mohanuned*s 
death. Other prophets and prophetesses 
started up about the same time, out were 
put down by the power of the kalifs. Nor 
has any lonff period passed from that time 
onward, without the appearance of some new 
prophet among the MohammedaDs. The 
following are mentioned by Sale as the most 
noted in the earlier centuries. About A.D. 
775 appeared Hakem Ebn Hashem of IQiora- 
san, who arrogated to himself divine honours. 
In the year 816 appeared Babec in Aderbi- 
jan, who was with much difficulty subdued 
About A.D. 849, one Mahmud Ebn Far§f 
pretended, to be Mot cm returned from the 
other world. About A.D. 891 , the fanatical 
sect of KamuUianM spread themselves in 
Mesopotamia and about Cufah, following one 
Karmata as their guide ; who seems to oat e 
verily thought that he had divine revelations 
and was a prophet. After his death, other 
leaders of the sect pretended to have revela- 
tions. Subsequently, the kindred but more 
ferocious sect of Isjtiadians, called by the 
crusaders Assassin*^ appeared in Asia, under 
an Imam said to be of tne family of Ali ; and 
about the year 1095 they spread themselves 
in the Persian Irak, where they were com- 
manded by Hassan Sabah and his posterity 
during 170 years. The celebrated Arab 
poet Abu' I Tcyyeb Ahmed^ sumamed Mota^ 
nabbi, who died A.D. 965, for some time 
laid claim to divine inspiration, and attracted 
followers, till the civil arm compelled him to 
renounce his pretensions and content himseii 
with being a mere poet. In the year 1240, 
a Turkman named Baba set up for a prophet, 
at Amasia in Natolia. He gathered an army 
of 6000 horse, and made war upon all who 
would ndt say, There is no god but God, 
and Baba is the prophet of God. See SaWs 
Prelim. Diss., sect, viii., p. 207-255 ; and 
Sir Paul Rycaui, Turkish History, vol ii., 
p. 61-66— Tr.] 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OP THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF LITBRATUBE AND SCIENCE. 

4 1 Sut« of Leaning. The Monks its Patrona. — ^ 8. Ignoiaiipo of Uie Biahopa— 4 8. 
Histoxy aiM other Sciences, corrupted.-7-^ 4. State of Philosophy. 

§ 1. The profound ignorance and barbarism of this century, will hardly 
appear credible to those who have not personally examined its literary 
productions. What little of learning and knowledge still remained, with 
a few exceptions, was confined to the cloisters of the monks, especially in 
the western or Latin church. The laws forbid any one to be made an 
^boi, unless he had some learning. The monks were required to devote 
certain hours to reading ; and that they might derive greater profit from 
this exercise, they were required, in most monasteries, to converse to- 
gether at stated times on what they had read.(l) It was their business 
also to educate young men destined for the sacred office. But all the 
institutions of this sort were of little service to the cause of learning and 
to the church ; because very few had any just conceptions of the nature 
and utility of the liberal arts and sciences ; and the majority were more 
intent on the perusal of worthless writers and the lives of saints, than on 
the study of valuable authors. The best among them studied the works 
of Augustine and Gregory the Great ; and scraps gathered from these fa- 
thcrs, constitute the best productions of the Latin church in this century. 

§ 2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to every thing rather them to 
the cause of learning. The rude and unlearned bishops suffered the 
schools, which had been committed to their care, to languish and become 
Qxtinct.(2) It was very rare to find among them persons able to compose 
their own public discourses. Such of them as possessed some genius, 
garbled from Augustine and Gregory a parcel of jejune addresses, a part 
of which they kept for their own use, and the rest they imparted to their 
more dull and stupid colleagues, so that they also might have something to 
say. This is manifest from the examples of CasariiLs of Aries, and of 
EHgius of Noyon. There is likewise extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilfully compiled by Tajo of Saragossa, from the writinss 
of Augustine and Gregory; and this insipid performance was so highly 
esteemed, that the other bishops did not hesitate to pronounce its author 
the true salt of ike earthy and a divine luminary in the church.(d) Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may be easily collected, by any 

{}) Jo. MabtUoK, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben- (3) Jo. MabiUon, Analccta Tcteris aevi 
edict., torn, ii., p. 479, 613, et passim. torn, ii., p. 77. 

(2) Hist. litt. de la France, par lea Moina 
Benedict. Sept. Siecle, torn. iii.. p. 428, inc. 
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one disposed to examine the writers of this century* England howensr 
was in a happier state, in this respect, than the other countries of Europe : 
ibr TktodonUf a Cilician and bishop of Canterbury, of whom more will be 
said hereafter, introduced into that country some attachment to letters and 
leaming^4) 

§ 3. The Greeks who attempted to write either poetry or in prose, ob- 
scured very plain and simple subjects, by their tumid and fustian style. 
The style of the Latins, with a few exceptions, was so base and corrupC 
that it was not even capable of the same fault. History was wretchedly 
degraded and perverted, both by the Greeks and the Latins. Among the 
former MosckSuj Sophromus and others, and among the latter BrauHoy Jo- 
nas &n Hibernian, A udoenus or Dado^ and Adamannus, havq transmitted to 
us biographies of several saints, which are insipid and ridiculous, and des- 
titute alike of an air of probabHity and of elegance of composition. The 
Greeks led the way in committing to writing the floating traditions con- 
cerning the more ancient times, without discrimination ; and hence origi- 
nated those medleys of fables, which the Latins afterwards so greedily 
caught up and retained. 

§ 4. Philosophy, among the Latins, was at an end* Those who were 
unwilling to neglect it altogether, were satisfied with committing to mem- 
ory a few words and sentences taken from BoelMus and Cassiodorus. Fot« 
they were not disposed to reason on the subject, and they were unable to 
consult the Greeks, from ignorance of their language* The Greeks, 
abandoning PkUo to certain of the monks, betook themselves to ArisMle f 
whose precepts were nearly indispensable in the theological contests of 
the age with the Monophysites, Nestorians, and Monothehtes, for all these 
resorted to the Stagyritc for aid whenever they were called to the combat. 
Hence James of Edessa, a Monophysite of this century, translated Aris- 
totle's Dialectics into Syriac.(5) 



CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

f 1. Biroules about Pro-eminenco between the Bishops of Rome and Constantinople.-^ 
4 2. The former opposed by many. — ^ 3. Vices of the Clergy.— 4 4* State of the Monk*. 
— ^ 6. Greek Writers. — ^ 6. Latin Writers. 

§ 1. The contest for pre-eminence between the Roman and Constanti* 
nopolitan prelates, had gained such a height in this century, that we may 
clearly discern the commencement of that unhappy schism which after- 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. It is commonly asserted, 
and by men of the greatest learning and best acquainted with ancient his- 
tory, that the Roman pontiff, Boniface III., prevailed on that abominable 
tyrant Phocas, who, after murdering the emperor Mauritius^ mounted the 

(4) Dav. Wilkinsy Concilia magnae Bri- (6) See Jot. Sim. Asseman, Bibliotb. Of» 
ttnnisB, torn, i., p. 42. Herm. Conringius, ent. Vatican., torn, i., p. 49fl. 
Antiquitates Academicae, p. 277. 
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imperial throne, to divest the bishop of Constantinople of the title of <BCtf. 
wnaacal Mshapf and to confer it on the Roman pon^flT. But this is stated 
solely »n the authority of Bar(mius;(l) for no ancient writer has given 
such testimony. Yet Phocas did something analogous to this, if we may 
believe Afuuiasius and Paul Diaconus.{2) For whereas the bishops oil 
Constantinople had maintained, that their church was not only fully equal 
to that of Rome but had precedence of all other churches, Phocas forbid 
this, and determined that the priority of rank and dignity should be given 
to the church of Rome. 

§ 2. The Roman pontifl!s used indeed every meiuis to retain and to en- 
large the power and dignity which they had acquired ; yet the history of 
this period affords many proofs, not only that emperors and kings,but that 
nations also, resisted those, attempts. Various proofs of the superiority 
of the regal power in religious matters, and even over the pope himself, 
may be collected from the Byzantine history, and from the Formulas of 
MarctUfus, The Roman writers indeed tell us, that Consiaaiine Pogona^ 
iu8 formally relinquished the right of confirming the election of a Roman 
pontiff; and they cite Anastashu as a witness, Who states that PogaruUus 
ordered that a Roman pontiff elect should be ordained forthtoUh and toithowi 
delay. {S) But this testimony does not reach the point to be proved. Lt 
appears however to have been the fact, that this emperor, in the time of 
die pontiff AgathOf remitted the customary payment to the court of a sum 
of money for the confirmation of a pontifical election.(4) The iincient 
Britons and Scots could not be moved, for a long time, either by the 
threats or the promises of the papal legates, to subject themselves to the 
Roman decrees and laws ; as is abundantly testified by Beda,(b) The 

(1) [ffarontttf, Annates, ad ann. 606, No. diet), in Muraturi^ Scriptor. renim Italic., 
3. — Schl.} torn. iii.,p. 146. [Thewordaofiiiuut4«ttit 

(2) AnastaMiiitt de Vitis Pontificnm, are : cone esait, ut persona, quae electa fue- 
(Bonifacius III.). PauluM Diaconus^ de Re- rit in sedem ApostoUcam, e vcsti^io absque 
bus gestis Longobardor., lib. iv., cap. 37, in tarditate Pontifez ordii|aretur. That is, it 
Muratorif Scnptorcs rcnim Italicar., torn, should not be neeoMary to wrile to Constan- 
i., part i., p. 46S. [Anastaaiu* says, that tinople, but merely to obtain liberty froa 
** whereas the church of Constantinople had the emperor*s vicegerent, the ezardi of Ra- 
claimed to be the first of all the churches, Tenna, previously to the ordination. More- 
Boniface obtained from the emperor Fhoctta^ over history shows, that succeediag emperors 
that the Romish church, the apostolic seat did not respect this privilege. — Sckl.'\ 

of the blessed apostle P«/^, (ca;?tt/e«5e/ om- (4) AnajKttLtiuSy de Vitis Pontif. (Aga- 

mum ecctesiarum), should be the head ofati tbo), p. 144. Compare Jo. Ja. Ma9C0% 

ihe churches.** Paw/ Diaconus says :*' This Historia Germanor, tom. ii., note. p. 121., 

emperor Phocas, at the request of pope Bon- dec. [According to Anastasius, the eroper- 

iface, decreed that the see of the Roman or did not wholly remit, but only diminiak 

and apostolic church should be the first, the amount of the payment ; relevata est 

{frimam esse)yw\ienM the Constantinopoli- quantitast quae solita est dari ; and this too, 

tan had before assumed to be the first of all.** with the express injunction that the ancient 

— By being the first and the head^ both the rule should be observed, and that no ordin»- 

bishops of Constantinople and the usurper tion should take place, till the consent of the 

Phocas seem to have understood merely p i- emperor should be obtained from oourt. See 

crity of rank, and not that supreme authority Bower's Lives of the Popes, (Agalho), voL 

and dominion which the Roman pontiffs a^- iii., p. 131, dec., cd. Ix>nd., 1764. — Tr.] 

terwards claimed. It was intended as a (6) [Beda^ Hist. Eccles., 1. ii , c. 2, L 

iompliment; but it was construed into a iii., c. 25. — Schl. The case of Wi//ru< bisb- 

Cant of unlimited power. See Bower's op of York, who bein^ deposed and banished 

yes of the Popes, ( Boniface III. ), vol. ii., by the Saxon king in 678, appealed to Rome, 

p. 546, dec., ed Ixmd., 1750. — TV.] and returned acquitted, bat waa iinpnaoned 

(S) .iaMtemu, 4e Vitia PmUC (Bm»- Biae mentha. and tkeo teniafaed ths kbg- 
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Gauls and the Spaniard^ as no one can deny, attributed only so mucb 
authority to the pontiff as they supposed would be for their own adTan- 
tage.(6) Nor in Italy itself, could he make the iMsht^ of Ravenna and 
others bow obsequiously to his will.(7) And of private individuals, there 
were many who expressed openly their detestation of his vices and hit 
greediness of power* Nor are those destitute of arguments who assert, 
that the Waldenses,even in this age, had fixed their residence in the vaU 
leys of Piedmont, and inveighed freely agamst Roman domination.(8) 

§ 3. That the bishops of inferior rank and all who were intrusted with 
sacred offices, as well those in the monasteries as those without, lived in 
the practice of many enormities, is expressly admitted by every writer of 
any note in this century* Every where simony, avarice, pious frauds, in- 
tolerable pride, insolence to the people at larg^, and even vices worse than 
these, might be seen reigning in the places consecrated to holiness and vir- 
,tue.(9) between the monks and the l^shops, many pertinacious quarrels 
existed in difierent places. For the latter laid their greedy hands on the 
rich possessions of the monks, that they might support their own luxury. 
And the monks feeling this very sensibly, first applied to the emperors and 
kings, and not finding their protection adequate, resorted to Uic Roman 
pontiflr.(lO) He thereifore readily took them under his care, and gradually 

dom, is a strong case in point. S«e Bow- (8) AfUon. Leger^ Histoire des EgUses 
cr*« Lives of the Popes, (Agatho), vol. iii., Taudoises, lib. i., p. 15, dec, [and Sfmitim, 
p. 98>105.— TV. ] Introduct. plen., torn, ii., p. 598, &c.— 8dh/.] 

(6) fit is well known, that the French (9) [Thus we read of Desiierius a noble- 
kings often deposed bishops, whom the popes man, that he assumed the garb of a beggar, 
by all their enbrts were not able to restore ; and conducted Brunechild^ who was expelled 
and that in Spain, Julianiu the bishop of the court of Theodebert, in safety to the 
Toledo, freely censured pope Benedict II. court of Burgundy. At her solicitation, her 
for sending into Spain his disapprobation of faithful conductor was advanced to the bish- 
a synodic letter, and accused kis holiness opric of Auxerre ; (Daniel^ History of 
of ignorance, negligence, and jealousy. Yet France, vol. i., p. 351 of the German trans- 
this JyJianut is a canonized saint. See the lation); a worthy candidate for the episcopal 
.5th council of Toledo, in Harduin^ Concil., office ! To the simony of the clergy, the 
lom iii., p. 176U dec. — ScA/.] luitional synod of Toledo, A.D. 663, can. 3, 

(7) Mich. GeddeSy Miscellaneous Tracts, bears testimony : to their avarice^ I he pn>- 
▼ol. ii., p. 6, dec, [and Muratori^ Hist, of vincial synod of Merida in Spain, (Barduin, 
Italy, vol. iv., p. 167 ; where is a diploma torn, iii., p. 997); to their inWcwrf, the coun- 
of the emperor Constanltne IV., in which cil of Braga, A.D. 675, where tbey were for* 
be releases Maurus archbishop of Ravenna, bidden to inflict blows. In the same year, 
from obedience to the fiope. At his death a council at Toledo commanded the efergy 
this archbishop warned his clergy not to sub- to read the Bible, on pain of ezcommunica- 
ject themselves to the Roman pontiff, but to tion, {Harduin^ torn, iii., p. 1017), and re^ 
apply to the emperor for a pall for the new quired every new bishop to make oath, that 
archbishop. And to the present time the he had neither paid nor promised to pay mon- 
archbishops claim a kind of independence of ey for his bishopric. £ven the papal chair 
the Romish see. Even the abbot St. Co- was not free from simony. To the vunu 
himbamu defends the ancient Irish manner frauds must be reckoned the multitude of 
•f keeping Easter, against the popes, with fables, which were emulously fabricated. 

Seat intrepidity, and likewise the subject of Quite a collection of them is exhibited by 
e three Chapters, and this, at the instiga- Dr. Semler, Historiae Eccles. selecta Cap- 
tion of king Agilulph. He maintains that ita, tom. ii., p. 55, dec, 60, dec. — Schl.'\ 
YigUius was not watchful enough, and that (10) See Jo, haaam^ Assertio inquisitio- 
the pope ought to purge the seat of St. nis in Chartam immonitatis S. Germaoi; 
Peter from all errors, from which it was not 0pp., tom. iii., part i., p. 50, dec. Baluze, 
now free. See his five Epistles, in the Bib- Miscellan., tom. ii., p. 159, torn, ir., p. I06L 
Uoth. max. Pair. L-*" ' xii., 9. I, dec. Muralori, Antiquit. Italicanim iom. iL, % 

—SeJU.] 944,049,dt€. • 
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exempted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops. The monks, in return, 
defended the interest of the pontiff as if it were their own ; and they rec- 
ommended him as a sort of God to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
their reputed sanctity gave them great influence. That these exemptumt 
of the monks were the cause of many of their vices and disorders, is ad- 
mitted by several of the best writers.(ll) 

§ 4. In the mean time the monks, from the favour of the pontiff and 
their display of fictitious piety, were every where making surprising pros- 
ress, especially among the Latins* Parents eagerly consecrated theu 
children to God, with good portions of their property made over to the mon- 
asteries ; that is, they devoted them to what was esteemed the highest blv» 
on earth, a life of solitude.(12) Those who had spent their lives in guilty 
deeds, hoped to expiate their crimes, by conferring the greater part of their 
property on some company of monks. And immense numbers impelled by 
superstition, robbed their heirs of their richest possessions in order to ren- 
der Grod propitious to them through the prayers of monks. Rules for mo. 
nastic life were drawn up by FntctuosWy I^dorus, John Gerundinensis, Co- 
htmbatms^ and others among the Latins';(ld) for the Rule prescribed by 
St. Benedict was not as yet become the universal and the only rule. 

§ 5. Among the writers, few can be named who possessed much genius 
or erudition. The best among the Greeks were the following: magi- 
mus, a monk, who contended fiercely against the Monothelites, and wrote 
some explanatory works on the scriptures, was by no means destitute of 
native talent ; but he was a man of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
happy .(14) Isychitu bishop of Jerusalem, expounded some books of Scrip, 
ture, and has lefl us a few Homilies and other minor works.(15) Dorothe- 

(11) See Jo. iMunoi, Examen privilegii was acquitted; but refusing to promite ti- 

S. Gormani ; 0pp., torn, iii., part i., p. 262. lence in the controversy then raging with the 

0SV. Wilkins^ Concilia magnae Britanniae, Monothelites, he was banished to Thraoe, 

torn, i , p. 43, 44, 49, 6lc. and confined in different places till the year 

(12; GtrvcMy Histoire de TAbb^ Suger, 662, when he died in the castle of Schemra, 

tome i ,p 9-16. on the confines of the Alans. His collects 

(13) LwM* HoUteniuty Codex Regular., ed works, published, Gr. and Lat., by Fran. 
torn, ii., p. 225, dec. Combefi*, Paris, 1675, 2 vols, fol., consist 

(14) [Maximus was bom of noble parent- of about fifty small treatises, answers to Bib- 
age at Constantinople, about A.D. 580. The lical questions, polemic and dogmatic tractii 
emperor Heraelius made him his secrets- moral and monastic pieces, and letters. Be* 
ry, and intended he should write the civil sides these, he has left us Commentaries on 
history of his times. But the emperor fall- the Canticles, on Dionyatus Arcopagita, and 
ing into the heresy of the Monothelites, on some parts of Gregory Nysscn. He i« 
which Maximut abhorred, either disagree- an inelegant, obscure, metaphysical and mya- 
ment between them or the propensity of Max- tical writer, yet learned and zealous. — TV.] 
inras to a monkish life, led him to retire {15) Sec Rich. Simoriy Critique de la Bih- 
from^onrt and take residence in a monastery liotheque Ecclcsiast. de M. du Piin, torn. L, 
At Chrysopolis near Constantinople. Here p. 261. [Hesyehius or TaychiuSj first a 
Maximus became the abbot. Before the presbyter, and then bishop of Jerusalem, 
year 640, the prevalence of Monothclitic flourished about A.D. 601. A Commentary 
principles,or the political disquietudes of the on I^viticus in vii. books, is extant in a Lat- 
country, led him to travel. He went to in translation ; about which there has been 
Egypt, where he had warm disputes with the much discussion, whether it was a prodoc- 
pnncipal Monothelites. In the year 645 he tion of (his Hesyehius or of some other, 
went to Rome, and enjoyed the intimacy of See Labbl, Dis. Historica, in Bellarmm, de 
pope Martin I. In 663 the emperor Von- Scriptor. Ecclcsiast., p. 227, &c., ed. Ven- 
stans II., who was a Monothelite, caused ice, 1727. The works of i/ir^cAtui, which 
Him to be arrested and brought to Constanti- ire extant in Greek, are, ArgurAents to the 
DOpIe, to be tried for seditious conduct. H« twelve Minor Plopheta and Isaiah ; two 
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utf an abbot in Palestine, acquired fame by tbe Ascetic DiMtertalums^ witk 
wbich be would instruct monks bow to live.(16) AmtiockMS^ a monk of 
Su Sabas in Palestine, composed a Ponded of ike Uobf Scfip fair g * , that ia^ 
Institutes of tbe Christian religion, a work of no great merit.(17)* So- , 
fhvniuSf bishop of Jerusalem, acquired tbe veneration of after ages, by 
his conflicts with those reputed in his day as heretics, especially with the 
Man0iheliUs,(lS) He was evidently the cause of the whole Monothelite 
controversy. Andreas of Crete has lefl us several Homilies^ which are nei- 
ther truly pious, nor eloquent, and which some therefore suspect were fidse- 
ly ascribed to him. (19) Gregory FisideSy a Constantinopolitan deacon, be- 
sides a Histonf of HeracUus and of the Avaresy composed a few poems and 
other short pieces. (20) Theodoms of RaiihUjis author of a book against 

Irandred Sentenret on temperance and vir- the free ezerciae of their religion, and haT- 

toe ; aeven Homih'ea ; a I^fe of St. Longi- ing giTen ordera for erecting the moaqoe 

Doa ; an Introduction to the book of Paalms ; of G^r on the site of tbe temple, retired 

and a Ccmment. on Pa. 77-107, and 118. to Arabia. Sopkrontus died a few oionths 

He also wrote an Ecclea. History, and some after, in tbe same year. His worka are, tha 

other Commentaries, wbich are loet. See Epistle or Dissertation above mentimied, 

Cav«, Hist. Lit., torn, i., p. 671, &c. — Tr.] four Homilies, an account of (be labours 

(16) [Dorotkau probably lived about and travels of the apostle Paul, the Life of 
A.D. 601. He wrote twentv-four ethical Si. Mary an Eeyptian, and a tract on the 
and ascetic dissertationa, {6to<ujiLaXi<u sen Incarnation. 1 nc best account of him and 
Doctrinae, de vita recte et pie instituenda), his writing is said to be that of J. Alb. /<* 
and several Epistles ; which are extant, Gr. hriciutf Biblioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 199, dec. 
and Lat., in the Orthodozographis, and in See Cavf, Hist. Lit., torn, i., p. 519. — TV] 
jFVim<o Durtfui, A uctuarium, torn. i. — Tr."] (19) [Andreas was a native of Damaa* 

(17) [AntiochuM flourished A.D. 614, and cus, became a monk at Jerusalem, a deacon 
waa alive in 629. His Pandecte divinae at Constantinople, and at last archbishop of 
Scripturae, or Compendium of the Christian Crete. His age is not certain, but he was 
religion and of the holy scriptures, compri- contemporary with So^ronfux of Jerusalem, 
sed in 130 Homilies, is e.xtant in Pronto Du- A.D. 635, and lived some years after. Fr. 
cauM, Auctuarium. torn. i. He also wrote Combcfis published, as his works, (Paris, 
de vitiosis Cogitationibus liber, and de Vila 1644, in fol.,)Gr. and Lat., seventeen Hom- 
S. Euphrosyni. — Tr. ] iliea, nine Triodia, Canons or church Hymns, 

(18) See the Acta Sanctor., torn, ii., Mar- and several shorter Hymns adapted to dif- 
tii, ad diem xi., p. 65. [Sophronius vusa ferent festivals. He afterwards published- 
native of Damascus, and for some time a three moie Homilies, and some poems, in 
sophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- his Auctuar. Nov., tom. i. and ii. A Com- 
quenco. lie afterwards became a monk in putus Paschalis, ascribed to Andreas, waa 
Palestine ; and in this character he sat in published, Gr. and Lat., by Dionysius Peta- 
the council of Alexandria held by Cynis ihe vius, de Doctrina Tempor., tom. iii. The 
patriarch of that see, in the year 633, for the genuineness of some of these pieces is sus- 
purpofie of uniting the Monothelites and the pectcd. — Tr.] 

Catholics. Here iSo/r/troniu^ zealously op- (20) [ Gregory, or rather Gcor^f, of Pisi- 

posed the 7ih of the nine propositions which da, was first a deacon and chartophylax of 

Cyrus wished to establish. From Alexan- the great church of Constantinople, and then 

dria ho went to Constatitinoplc, to confer archbishop of Nicomedia. He flourished 

with 5er^iu« the patriarch of that see on the about A.D. 640; and has left us CosmO' 

subject. Soon after, he was made patriarch poiea, an iambic poem on the Hcxaemeron, 

of Jerusalem, and wrote his long Epistle or now in 1880 lines; and another poem in 261 

Confutation of the Monothelites, addressed iambic lines, on the vanity of life ; both pub- 

U) Honorius the Roman pontiff and to tho lishedby ilf ore/, Paris, 1585, 4to. Three oth- 

other patriarchs. But his country was now ers of his poems, (Eulogy of Heraclius, on his 

laid waste. The Saracens having conquer- Persian wars, and tho assault of the Avarea 

ed all the northern parts of Syria, laid siege on Constantinople), were promised to the 

to Jerusalem in 637. The city capitulated public by Claud. Maltret ; but they were 

to tho Kalif Omar, who entered Jerusa- not published. Sckroeckk, Kircheng., vol 

lem, treated Sophroniua with much respect, xix., p. 106, dec. Cave, Hiat. Lit. !., p 

promised him and the Chriatiana aafety and 583. — TV.} 
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diose sects which were considered as corrupting Christianity by tlieir doc. 

trines concerning the person of Jesu^ C^m<.(21) 

§ 6. The most distinguished Latin writers were the following : Bde* 
fonsu9 of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards falsely ascribe certain treatises 
concerning the Virgin Mary.{22) Two Books of Epistles by Denderius 

(21 ) [ Tkeodorus, a presbyter in the Laura Georfre, patriarch of Alexandria A. D. 620- 

Raitho, in Palestine, flourished A.D. 646, 630. He wrote the life of John CkrytoM' 

and wrote a short treatise on the incarnation tom^ which is published with Chrytostom'i 

of Christ, in opposition to the heresies of woilcs. 

Manes, ApoUinarit, Theodonu Mopsuest., About the year 630, that TaloabJs hot 

Ncsloritis, Eutyches, Julian Haiicar., SevC' anonymous work, called the Ckronicon Al- 

rus^ and others. It is extant, Gr. and Lat, exandrinum, FattuM Sieuiif and Ckronicon 

in Fronto Ducaus, Auctoarium, torn, i., and FaichaU, was composed, perhaps by George 

in Latin, in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn. Pisides, or by George Patr. or Alexandria. 

Till. — Tr."] It extends from the creation to A.O. 62^. 

[The following Greek writers of this cen- The best edition is that of Du Fresne^ Pahs, 

tury are passed over by Dr. Moaheim, viz. : 1689, fol. 

John Malala, a native of Antioch who John Moschus, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a 

probably floorished about A.D. 601. He monk of Pslestine who flourished A. D. 630, 

wrote Historui ekronica, from the creation to after travelling extensively, wrote his monk- 

the death of Justinian I., A.D. 606, which ish history entitled Praium sjnrituaU, Hor- 

was published, Gr. and Lat., by Humphr. tulut novus, Xtmonanwm, and Viridarium, 

Hody, Oxon., 1691, 8vo. See Com, Hist extant in Fr, DucauSy Auctuar., torn, ii., and 

litter., i., p. 568, du:. in Cotelier, Monum. Eccl. Gr, tom. ii. 

About the same time lived EuseUus bish< Thalassitu, abbot of a monastery in Libya 
op of Thessalonica, Conon an <^poser of about A.D. 640, wrote several tracts, name- 
John Philoponus, and Themistiut sumamed !y, de sinceraChariute,'de Vita continentia 
Calonymus ; all polemic writers on the side et mentis regimine, sententiarum Hecaton- 
of the Catholics. But only fragments of tadas iv., extant in liSt. in the Biblioth. max. 
their essays and epistles have reached us, in Patr., tom. xii., and Gr. and Lat. in Fr. Du- 
Pkotiut and the Acts of Councils. cctus, Auctuar., tom. ii. 

iSf^^x, patriarch of Constantinople A.D. Theodorue, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, 

608-639, was a favourer of the Monothelite near Egypt, a Eutychian and Monothelite 

doctrine, and instigator of the famous Ec* controversial writer, from whose tracts larg« 

thesis of HonoriuM. He has left us three extracts are given in the Acts of the Late- 

Epistljs, extant in the Concilia, tom. vi. ran and 6th councils ; Concilia, tom. vi. 

Cyrus, bishop of Phasis A.D. 620, and John, archbishop of Dara in Syria, who has 

Catnarch of Alexandria A .D. 630-640. He been placed in the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th cen- 
eld a synod at Alexandria in 633, in which turies, and perhaps lived about A.D. 650, 
be proposed a lAbeilus satisfactionis in nine wrote Commentaries in Syriac, on the works 
chapters, designed to unite the Theodosians of Dionysius Areopagita, and on the Apoca- 
or Severians to the Catholics. But his 7th lypse ; extracts from which have been pub- 
chapter or position, containing the doctrine lished by Abr. Eccheliens., Jno. Morin, and 
of the Monothelites, was opposed, and led F. Nairon. 

to fierce contests. He also wrote three Basil, bishop of Thessalonica, say some. 

Epistles to his friend Sergius of Constanti- of Ccsarea in Cappadocia, say others, and 

nople All these are extant in the Concilia, who flourished perhaps A.D. 675, wrote 

tom. vi. Scholia on fifteen Orations of Gregory Na« 

Theophylactus Simocatla, an Egyptian, a xianzen. 

sophist, and a prefect, who flourished A.D. Macarius a Monothelite, patriarch of An- 

61 1-629. He wrote Historia rerum a Mau- tioch about A.D. 680, whose Confession of 

ritio gcstarum libri viii., from the year 582 Faith, and extracts from other works, are 

to 602, edited, Gr. and Lat., Ingolst., 1603, extant. Concilia, tom. vi. 

4to, and Paris, 1648, fol. ; also 85 short John, arehbp. of Thessalonica A.D. 680, 

Epistles, (inter Epistolas Graecanicas, An- has left us one Oration, part of another, a 

rel. Allobrog., 1606, fol), and Problema fragmcntof a Hymn, and parts of a Dialogue 

pkysica, Gr. and Lat., Antw., 1598, 8vo. between a pagan and a Christian. — TV.] 

Georfnus, an abbot in Galatia A.D. 614, (22) See tl^ Acta Sanctor. Januarii, torn, 

wrote the life of his predecessor Thendorus ; ii., p. 535. [Ildefonsus was nobly born at 

Id Surius and other collectors of pious lives Toledo, educsted at Seville, and after being 

Vol. I. — K k k 
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of Cohors, were edited by Hen* Canisius.{2S) EUgius of Limoges, hu 
led us some Homilies, and other productions. (24) The two hooks of Ec- 

elesiastical Formulas, by Marculphus a Gallic monk, help us much U> dis- 

cover the wretched state of religion and learning in this age. (25) Tfa^ 
Englishman Aldhehn composed with no great success, various poems od 
subjects relating to a Christian life.(26) Julianus Pomerius confuted the 
Jews, and has left us some other specimens of his genius, which are neither 
to be highly praised nor utterly contemned.(27) To these may be added 
Cresconius,{2%) whose Abridgment of the Canons is well known, Fredegaru 
tM,(29) and a few others.(80) 

a monk and abbot at Agli, became archbish- was published, Paris, 1665, 4to, and 16€7 
op of Toledo A.D. 657<-6iS7. His ten spu- by Baluze, in CapitulL Regum Francor., 
rious homilies and discoones, and one spu- torn, li., p 369. — TV.] 
rious tract concerning the virgin Mary^ with (26) ['* This prelate certainly deserved i 
one genuine tract on the same subject, were more honourable mention than is here made 
published by Fetiardentitu, Paris, 1576, and of him by Dr. Motheim. His poetical tal- 
aAerwards in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn, ents were by no means the most dtstinguish- 
xii. We have from his pen a tract on the ing part of his character. He was profound- 
ecclesiastical writers, iu continuation of Je- ly versed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon 
rome, Gennadius, dec, two Epistles, and a languages. He appeared also with dignity 
tract de cognitione Baptismi. Several other in the Ftuchal controversy, that so long di- 
tracts snd letters, and a continuation of Jsi- vided the Saxon and British churches. See 
dore*» Gothic History, are lost. — Tr.] Collier's Eccles. Hist., vol. i., p. 131.** — 

(23) [Desiderius was tjreasurer to Clothair Macl. Aldhelm was erandson to Ina king 
n. A.D. 614, and bishop of Oabors in France of the West Goths. When young be trav* 
A.D. 629-652. His First Book of Epistles ellod over Gaul snd Italy, and puraued study 
contains those which Dcsiderius wrote to his with such ardour that he became one of the 
friends, the second contains those addressed most learned men of the age. Returning to 
to him. They are extant in Canisius^ I^c- England, he lived fir^t as a monk, and then 
tion. Antiquan, torn, v., and in Biblioth. max. for thirty-four years as the abbot of Malms* 
Patr., torn. viii. — Tr.] bury ; afterwards, he was bishop of Sher- 

(24) [Elifrius was bom near Limoges, be- bume A.D. 705-709. Beda (lib. v., c. 19) 
eame a goldsmith there, and was esteemed says, he v/nsuruUcunquedoctissimus. Mlule 
the best workman in all France. In 635, abbot, he wrote by request of an English 
king Dagobcrt sent him as ambassador to synod, a book in confutation of the senti- 
Brittany. W^hilc a layman, he erected scv- ments and practice of the ancient Britons 
eral monasteries and churches. He was and Scots in regard to Easter ; which is now 
bishop of Noyon A.D. 640-659, and still lost. He also wrote a tract in praise of vir- 
continued to found monasteries and church- ginity, both in prose and in verse ; likewise 
es, and also laboured to spread Christianity a Book on the eight principal virtues ; and 
among the Ficminas, the Frieslanders, and 1000 verses of Enigmas. These and some 
the Swabians. He has left us a tract de other poems were published at Mayence, 
rectitudinc Calholicae convcrsationis, (which 1601, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
has been ascribed to Augvstine\ and an tom. xiii. — TV.] 

Epistle to Desiderius of Cahors. Of the (27) [Jtdianus Pomerius was bishop of 

sixteen Homilies ascribed to him, and extant Toledo A.D. 680-690. He wrote com* 

in the Biblioth. max. Patr., tom. xii., the mentaries on Joshua ; a demonstration that 

greatest part, if not the whole, are supposed Christ has come, against the Jews, in three 

to be spurious. They are compilations from Books ; on death, the place of departed souls, 

the fathers, and several of them bear marks the resurrection and final judgment, three 

of the ninth and tenth centuries. — TV.] Books ; on the discrepances in the Scrip- 

(25) Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. turcs, two Books ; a history of king Wam- 
iii., p. 565. [About the year 660, Marcul- ba's expedition against Paul, the rebel duke 
pAitr, then seventy years old, at the request of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to Ildefim- 
of the bishop of Paris compiled this book of sus de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. His works ara 
formulas of different instruments snd writings in the twelfth vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. 
used in ecclesiastical courts, and elsewhere, — TV.] 

in the transaction of ecclesiastical affairs and (28) [Cresconius was an African bishops 

in the management of church property. It and flourished A.D 690. His AvTMn'tiM 
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CcfUMnmi, is a methodical Index to the cap- 
ons of coancils and decrees of the Roman 
• pontiffs, digested under 300 heads. He af- 
terwards wrote Concordia sea Liber Cano- 
^num, which is the same thing, except that 
the canons and decrees are here recited at 
length. Both works sre in Voellus, snd Jum- 
idtt Biblioth. Juris Canon.— TV.] 

(39) Histoire Litteraire de la France, vol. 
iiL, p. 506. {Fredegariut Scholasticus was 
a C^ic monk, who flourished A.D. 640. 
He compiled a Chronicle, from the creation 
to the year of Christ 641, in five Books. 
The three first Books, which reach to A.D. 
661, are a compilation from JiUitu Afrieor 
«au, Euubhu as translated by Jerome^ and 
others. The fourth Book, comprising A.D. 
661-584, is an abridgment of Gregory Tw- 
rontnsis* History of the Franks. The fifth 
Book, from 584 to 641, was composed by 
Fredegariut. The Chronicon was after- 
wards continued by other hands to A.D. 
768. The fiAh Book is published among 
the Scriptores rerum Francicar. The other 
Books are partly in Canieitu, Lectiones An- 
tiq., tom. ii., and partly in Gregory Turon,, 
Hntor. Francor. — Tr,} 

(30) [The following catalogue embraces 
the Latin writers omitted by Ur, Mosheim. 

PaieriuMf pupil of Gregory the Great, and 
bishop of Brescia about A.D. 601. He 
wrote a Collection of Scripture testimonies, 
in three Books ; two from the Old. Test, 
and one from the New : — published with the 
works of Gregory the Great. 

FaueiuSf a monk brought up by St. Ben- 
edietf snd sent into Gaul with St. Maunu. 
He wrote, A.D. 606, the life of St. MauruM ; 
and the Tife of St. Severimu. Both are ex- 
tant in MatnUorif Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., 
tom. i. 

Marcusy a disciple and companion of St. 
Benediety and versifier of the life of Bene- 
dict by Gregory the Great : fl. A.D. 606. 

Boniface IV:, pope A.D. 606-615, has 
left us an epistle to king Ethelbert of Kent ; 
and a Synodic Decree : in the Concilia, 
tom. V. 

BulgaramUt & Spanish Goth and count, 
A.D. 610. Six of his Epistles still preserv- 
ed, have been often consulted but never 
pablisbed. 

Sisebutue, a Gothic king in Spain A.D. 
619-621. Several of his Epistles are pre- 
served ; and likewise his life and martyrdom 
of St. Detiderius. 

Boniface V., pope A.D. 620-626. His 
Epistle 10 Justus bishop of Rochester, an- 
otner to Edwin king of Northumberland, and 
a third to Edilburgf Edwin's queen, are ex- 
tant in BaroniuSf Annales, ad ann. 618 and 
636 ; also in the Concilia, tom. v. 



Nenmus, a British monk and abbot of 
Bangor, about A.D. 620, and often con- 
founded with the Irish GUdas.' He wrote 
de Gestis Britonum Libert sive Brmarttftm, 
or a History of the Britons ; the MS. of 
which is still preserved at Westminster and 
at Cambridge. See Cave, Hist. Lit., torn, 
i., p. 620. 

Honorius, pope A.D. 626-638. He was 
a Monothelite. Eight of his Epistles, which 
fully prove the fact, are extant in the Con- 
cilia, tom. V. See Joh, Forbes^ Instruct 
Hist. Theolog., lib. v., and Schroeekk, Kir- 
cheng., vol. xx., p. 401, 442, dec, 446, dec 

BriuUio, bishop of Saragossa A.D. 627- 
646. Ho wrote the life of St. Aemilian a 
monk, which is in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
ord. Bened., tom. i. ; also two Epistles to 
Isidore Hispal., and a short Eulogy of Isi- 
dore, which are published with the works of 
Isidore. 

Jonas, an Irish monk, and sbbot of Lu9- 
ueil, flourished about A.D. 630. He wrote 
the Lives of St. Columbanus Bobiensis, of 
Eustasius sbbot of Luxueil, of Attala ab- 
bot of Bobb, of Bertulph abbot of Bobio, of 
St. John the founder and abbot of a monas- 
tery, and of St. Fara or Burgundofara first 
abbess of York. Most of these lives are 
in Mabillonj Acta Sanctor. ord. Benedict., 
tom. ii. ^ 

Cummianus or Comnunus, sumamed 
Fata or jPoio, i. e., tall, son of Fiacna the 
kinff of west Momonia in Ireland ; bom 
A.D. 592, died 661. He was a monk, abbot, 
and some add bishop in Ireland ; and wrote 
an Epistle to Segienus, abbot of Hy, on the 
paschal controversy, (in Ushefs Sylloge 
Epistolar. Hibemicar., p. 24), and a book de 
poenitentiarum mensura, which is in the 
Biblioth. max. Patr., torn. xii. 

John IV., pope A.D. 640-641. He wrote 
an Epistle to the Scotch bishops, concerning 
the paschal controversy ; another to the em- 
peror Constantine III., in apology for pope 
Honorius ; and a third to Jsaac^ bishop of 
Syracuse. These are extant in the (^ncil- 
ia, tom. V. 

Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Rouen 
A.D. 640-683. He lived to the a£e of 90, 
and wrote the life of St. Eligius of Noyon, 
in iii. Books ; published, imperfect, by Su- 
rius ; and perfect, by L. Dachier, Spicileg., 
tom. V. ; alio an Epistle. 

Theodoras I., pope A.D. 642-649. He 
has left us two Epistles; in the Concilia, 
tom. v., and in tne Biblioth. max. Patr.« 
tom. xii. 

Eugcnius, archbishop of Toledo A.D. 
646-657. He composed some tracts in 
verse and prose, which sre extant in the Bib* ^ 
both. max. Patr., torn. xii. 
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Tajo or TagOt bishop of Saragossa, flour- 
iabed A.D. B&. He was a great admirer 
of the works of Gregory the Great ; went 
to Home to obtain copies of them; and 
compiled five Books of Sentences from them. 

Martin I., pope A.D. 649-665. For his 
opposition to a decree of the emperor Con- 
stans, called his .Typus, Martin was seized 
by an armed force in 653, carried prisoner 
to Constantinople, kept in jail a long time, 
tried, and banished. He ended his days at 
Cherson, an exile. Seventeen of his Epis- 
tles are extant ; 11 of them, Gr. and Lat., 
are in the Concilia, torn. vi. 

AnastasiuSj deacon and apocrisiarius of 
the Romish church. He adhered to St. 
MaximuSj and shared in his fortunes. The 
year before his death, A.D. 665, he wrote a 
long letter, giving account of the sufferings 
and exile of himself, Maxitnu*^ and AnattO/- 
tius patriarch of Constantinople, and defend- 
ing their tenets in oppooition to the M onoth- 
elites. It is in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
tom. xii., and also prefixed to the works of 
St. MaximuB. 

tyuctuosutt of royal Gothic blood, bishop 
of Braga A.D. 656--675. He was founder 
of many monasteries, and particularly that 
of Alcala, and drew up two Rvlet for monks, 
one in twenty-three chapters, the other in 
twenty. Both are published by Lu. Hdttc- 
niutj Codex llugular. , pt. ii. 

Vitalitinus, |)Ope A.D. 657-671. In the 
year 668, he and Maurus the archbishop of 
Ravenna, mutually excommunicated each 
other. Six of his Epistles arc in the Con- 
ciUa, tom. vi. 

Si/riciuSj bishop of Barcelona about A.D. 
657. He wrote two Epistles, which are 
extant in Lu. Dachiery Spicileg., tom. i., or 
new cd., tom. iii. 

Cvmmeneug, sumamed Albus; an Irish 
monk, and abbot of Hy A .D. 657-669. He 
wrote the life of St. ColumbOj the first abbot 
of Hy ; which may be seen in Mabillony 
Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. i. 

JonaSj a disciple of St. Columbanus, and 
an abbot somewhere. He wrote about A.D. 
664, the life and miracles of St. Jokn^ abbot 
Reomaensis, in ii. Books. The latter Book 
is in Mabillony Acta, &c., tom. i. 

ThtodoruSy a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
whom the pope made archbishop of Canter- 
bury A.D. 668. He was a man of learning, 
and very efficient in action. Introducing a 
fine library of Greek and Latin works into 



England, be gave an impulse to leaniiig 
among the Anglo-Saxon clergy. He also 
did much to bring the British and Scolcb 
clergy to adopt the Roman method of keep* 
ing Eaater. His only woik, except an ep» 
tie, ia hia PoenttentiaU^ or directory for deel- 
ing with oflfenders in the church. 

Agathoy pope A.D. 680-681, has left as 
three Epistles; which are in the Concilia, 
tom. vi. 

AdMmumu* or Aidunamuu^ a Scotdh 
Irish monk, and abbot of Hy A.D. 679-7IH. 
He was very active in bringing the Scotch and 
Irish to adopt the Roman practice respecting 
Easter. His life of St Columbanus, in three 
Books, is given by Canitius and Suriut; 
and hia topographical description of JemM- 
lem and other sacred places, aa he learned 
them from Arculpkus a Gallic bishop and 
traveller, in three Books, waa publiahed by. 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., ancnl. 
iii., pt. ii., or tom iv., p. 456-472. 

Ceolfrid, abbot of Weremuth or Wiie- 
muth, in England, about A.D. 680, and pie- 
ccptor to Beaa. He viaited Rome, obtained 
of nope Sergius privileges for his monasteiy, 
and brought home books for the use of fait 
monks. A long Epistle of his to Nmton, 
king of the Picts, in defence of the Romaa 
metliod of keeping Easter, is extant in Beit, 
1. v., c. 22, and in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

AphoniuSy very little known, but supposed 
to have lived about A.D. 680, wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Canticles, in vi. Books; 
which is extant in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
tom. xiv. 

VaUriuty a Spanish ^onk and abbot in 
Gallicia about A.D. 680. His life of St. 
Fructuosus, is extant in MabiUonj Acta 
Sanctor. ord. Bcncd., tom. li. Some other 
lives and treatises exist in MS. 

LeoU., pope A.D. 682-684. Five Epis- 
tles ascribed to him, are ezunt in the Con- 
cilia, tom. vi. But Baronius and othen 
think them spurious, because they represent 
pope Honorius to have been a Monoibelite. 

Benedict II., pope A.D. 684-686. He 
has two Epistles in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Bobolenus, a monk and presbyter, who 
probably lived about A.D. 690. He wrote 
the life of St. GermanuSf first abbot Gran- 
divallensis in the bishopric of Basle, who 
was slain about A.D. 666 ; extant in Mth 
billon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Bencd., tom. ii 
-Tr.] 
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CHAPTER m. 

BISTORT OF RELIOION AND THEOLOGY. 

4 1. Miserable skate of Religion. — i S. Expositors of the Scriptures. — 4 3* Dogmatic 
Tlieoloffy.— f 4. Practical llieology.— f 5. ReDewal of Penitential Discipline. — 4 6. 
Slate otPolemic Theology. 

§ 1. During this century true religion lay buried under a senseless mass 
of superstitions, and was unable to raise her head. The earlier Christians 
had worshipped only God and his Son ; but those called Christians in this 
age worshipped the wood of a cross, the images of holy men, and bones of 
dolnous origin.(l) The early Christians placed heaven and hell before the 
Tiew of men ; these latter talked only of a certain fire prepared to bum off 
the imperfections of the soul. The former taught that Christ had made 
ejqpiation for the sins of men, by his death and his blood ; the latter seemed 
to inculcate, that the gates of heaven would be closed against none who 
afaould enrich the clergy or the church with their donations. (2) The for- 
mer were studious to maintain a holy simplicity, and to follow a pure and 
chaste piety ; the latter placed the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate to believe 7 Two irrefragable 
arguments were at hand ; the authority of the churchy and ndradeSf for the 
working of which in these times of ignorance but a moderate share of dex- 
terity was requisite. 

§ 2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins, applied themselves to the in. 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures. There remain some commentaries 

(1)1 will here quote a passage, well csl* Ummiies return, kuyt himtelffor tame ioys 

ciliated to illustrate the piety of this age, btfore pure even from his own wife, so ikai 

taken from the Life of St. Eltgius bishop of he may come to the aU*r of God with a safi 

Noyon, in Im. Dackier's Spicilegium veter. conscience ; and who finally has committed 

Schptor., torn, ii., p. 93. •* The Lord con- to memory the Creed, or the Lord's Prayer, 

ftrrtd upon this most holy man, among other — Redeem your souls from puniskment, 

miraculous gifts, that, while searching and while ye have the means in your power — 

prmying after them with the most ardent vresent oblations and tithes to the churches, 

faitk, the bodies of the holy martyrs which oring candles to the holy places, according 

had lain concealed for so many ages, were to your wealth — and come often to the ckurch, 

discovered. ** This most successful csrcass- and beg suppliantly for the intercession of the 

bmter of saints, therefore, disco rered the saints. If ye do these things, ye may come 

bodies of Quintin, Piato, Crispin, Crisjrin- with confidence before the tribunal of the 

MM, Ludan, and many others ; as his biog- eternal God, in the day of judgment, and 

lapher minutely narrates. Such sbility to say: Give, Lord, for we nave given." [**We 

find the concealed bones of saints and mar- see here a large and ample description of the 

tyis, was claimed by most of the bishops character of a good Christian, in which there 

who wished to be esteemed by the people is not the least mention of the love of God, 

■od to amass riches. resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, 

(S) St. Eligius, a great man of this age, or justice, benevolence, and charity towards 

stya, (in Dachier, Spicilegium, tom. ii., p. men ; and in which the whole of religion is 

96), ** He is a good Christian who comes mnde to consiit in coming often to the chmrch, 

ofUn to church, and brings his offering to be bringing offerings to the altar, lighting earn- 

uud on the altar of God ; who does not taste dies in consecrated places, and such lik* 

of his pfdurA ttU he has first offered some vain senrices." — Maet.} 
if it to God ; who, as often as the holy so- 
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of hifckius of Jenisalemy on oertain books of the Old Testainenty and on 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Maximus composed nxtoi-fsot questumt or Af 
Holy Scriptures^ and some other works of like character. JuSamu Fornix 
riui showed his wish and his inability to reconcile passages of Scriptun 
between which there is apparent contradiction, and also to explain the 
prophecy of Nahum. Compared with these writers, the worst of modern 
interpreters are manifestly to be preferred. The Greeks, especially those 
who would be thought adepts in mystic theology, ran after fantastic cdlero. 
ries ; as may be seen by the Questums of Maxmus above mentioned. Tne 
Latins had too little self-confidence even to venture on such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works of Gregory and Auguslme; as 
is manifest, among other works, from the Explanations of the Old and New 
Testatnent collected by Paterius from the works of Gregory the 6reaL(8) 
Thomas of Heraclea gave to die Syrians a new translation of the New 
Testament.(4) 

§ 3. As among the Latins philosophy was nearly extinct, and among 
the Greeks only certain points of theolo^ were brought under discussion, 
no one thought of reducing the doctrines of religion to a regular system and 
of stating them phibsophically. Yet one Antiochus^ a monk of Palestine, 
composed a short summary of religious doctrines, which he called the Pan" 
deet of the Holy Scriptures. But the rank and influence due to this author, 
may be inferred from the mournful verses subjoined to this work, in which 
the author deplores in sorrowful strains the loss of the wood of the [true] 
cross, which the Persians were said to have carried away. Of the Latin 
theology of this age, a mor6 neat and judicious summary has not come 
down to us than that in Ildefonsus* book de Cqgnitiane Baptismi^ lately 
brought to light by Baluxe ; — a work indeed which tee do not need, but one 
that contains some valuable testimonies for truths which were aflcrwards 
discardcd.(5) Tajo or Togo, bishop of Saragossa, compiled /Erf books of 
sentences, which are a dry and insipid body of theoretical and practical di- 
vinity taken from Gregory the Great, though Augustine is sometimes taxed 
for contributions ; yet tliat age esteemed it an admirable performance, and 
deserving immortality. (6) On certain parts of Christianity, a few individ- 
uals employed their pens ; as Maximus^ who wrote on theology, and on the 
nuinifestatum of the Son in the fleshy and likewise on the two natures in Christ ; 
and Theodorus of Raithu, who wrote on the incarnation of ChrisL But 
those acquainted with the character of that age, will easily conjecture what 
sort of doctors these were. 

§ 4. The lamentable state of practical theology, is manifest from every 
writer on the subject in this age. The best of them were, Dorotheus in 

(8) This useless performance has been 187, p. 99)— that the sacred rohime was 

usually printed with the works of Gregory read by all Christians, (ch. 80, p. 59) — and 

the Great ; and therefore the Benedictine other facts of the like nature. Ildefonmu 

monks inserted it in their recent and splendid carefully excludes philosophy and reason as 

edition of Gregory^ t works, vol. iv., pt. ii., authorities in religion ; and teaches that there 

but with no advantage to the public. are but two sources of theology, namely, the 

(4) Jo9. Sim. Atteman, Biblioth. Orient, holy scriptures and the writings of the an- 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 93, 94.* cient doctors, or as he expresses himself (p^ 

(5) See Balute, Miscellanea, torn, vi., p. 14, 22), divinae institutionis auctoritatem, el 
1, 6lc, From this book it clearly appears, sacrae patcmitatis antiquitatem. 

imong other things, that the doctrine of (6) See Jo. MabiUon^ Analecta Teteris 
tranmbtttudialion as it is called, was un- Aevi, torn, ii., p. 68, dec. 
known to the Latins in th6 7th century, (ch. 

C • 8w Mur<KNk>fe N. T. tnm tyf;, k^mL iL, pr. Mr» Wt^Tr. ) 
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Us Ascetic Dissertationst Maximus and Aldhehn in some tracts, Hesyduua 
and T%dlassius in their Sentences, and a few others. But in them how 
many and how great the defects ! how numerous the marks of supersti- 
lion ! what constant indications of a mind vacillating and unable to grasp 
the subject ! The laity as they were called, had no cause to tax their 
teachers with excessive severity ; for it was customary to confine the ob- 
ligations of men to a very few virtues, as is manifest from Aldhelni's tract 
Oft the eight principal vices. And those who disregarded these few duties, 
were to incur no very formidable punishment for their neglect. A life of 
solitude as practised by the monks, though adorned by no marks of true 
piety, was esteemed sufficient of itself to atone for all kinds of guilt ; and 
it was therefore called by the Latins a second Baptism.(l) This one fact 
jS sufficient to show how little the precepts of Christ were understood in 
this age. Among the swarms of Greek and Oriental monks, very raan> 
laboured to attain perfection by means of contemplation ; and these en- 
deavoured to transfuse into their own souls the spirit of Dumysius, that 
fiither of the Mystics. 

§ 5. Theodorus the Cilician, being a Grecian monk, restored among the 
Latins the discipline of penance as it is called, which had fallen into nog 
lect, and enforced it by strict rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence. This man, being unexpectedly raised to the see of 
Canterbury in England, A.D. 668, among many other laudable deeds, re- 
duced to a regular system that part of ecclesiastical law which is called 
discipHna pcmiientiaria. For by publisliing his Penitential, a kind of 
work such as the Latin world had never before seen, he taught the priests 
to discriminate between more heinous and lighter sins, and between such 
as are secret and such as arc open, and likewise to measure and estimate 
them according to the circumstances of time, place, the character and 
disposition of the sinner, his sorrow, &c., and pointed out the punishment 
due to the several kinds of sins and faults, the proper modes of consoling, 
admonishing, and absolving, and in short, marked out the whole duty of 
those who hear confessions. (8) This new discipline of penance, though 
it was of Grecian origin, was very acceptable to the Latins ; and in a 
short time it was diffused from Britain over the whole Latin world, and 
enforced by other Penitentials drawn up aflcr the pattern of the original 
one by Theodorus. Yet it gradually declined again in the eighth century, 
and was at length wholly subverted by the new law of what are called in- 
dulfences. 

§ 6. Those who wrote against the religious sects which departed from 
the common faith, are scarcely worthy of being named ; and they would 
not be worth reading, were it not that they serve to elucidate the history 

(7) [See in Harduin't Concilia, torn, iii., cording to the decision of the fathers, andaU 

p. 1771, the Capitula of Tluodore of Can- situ art forgiven^ a* in baptism. — Schl.l 
lerbury, where we read : At the ordination (8) The Penitential of Tkeodonu is still 

of monks the abbot ought to say mass, and extant, though mutilated; published by Ja 

otter three prayers over bis head, and the Petite Paris, 1679, 4to, with learned Disser- 

inonk should veil his head with a cowl seven tations and notes. We have also the one 

days ; and on the 7th day the abbot should hundred and twenty Capitula ecclesiaatica 

remove the veil from the monk*s head. As of the same Theodcrus, in Dachier, Spicile- 

in baptism the presbyter removes the infant's gium, torn. ix. Harduin, Concilia, torn, iii , 

veil on the 7th day, so should the abbot do p. 1771, and elsewhere. 
to the monk ; for it is a second baptism^ ac- 
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of their times. Against the pagans, NicUu composed two Books ;(0) and 
PhoUus mentions a person unknown to us, who he says contended against 
them with a great array of arguments drawn from the fatheriB.(10) 
Against the Jews contended JuUimus Pomerius. All the heresies are 
described and assailed in the little work of Tinwlhetu on the Reception 
of Heretics. Of the theological contests among the orthodox them, 
selves, little can be said. In this age were scattered the seeds of those 
grievous contests, which afterwards severed the Greeks from the Latins ; 
nor were they merely scattered, but likewise took root in the minds of 
the Greeks, to whom the Roman domination appeared altogether insufier- 
able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of the country contended with 
the new or Romish Christians, namely, those of the Saxon race, whom 
Augustine converted to ChrisL They contended respecting various things, 
as baptism, and the tonsure, but especially about the time for the celebra- 
tion of the feast of £aster.(ll) But these controversies did not relate to 
religion itself; and they were settled and determined in the eighth cen- 
tury, by the Benedictine monks, and in accordance with tiie views of the 
Romans.(12) ' 



CHAPTER IV. 

UISSTORY OF RITES AMD CEREMONIES. 
^ I. Rites Multiplied. — ^ 2. Some Examples. 

§ 1. In the council which is colled Quinisextum, the Greeks made vari- 
ous enactments respecting religious rites and forms of worship, in which 
there were several dcfviations from the Roman usage. These canons were 
publicly received in all the churches within the territories of the Greek em- 
perors, and likewise by all churches which accorded in doctrine and wor- 
ship with the Greeks, though situated in the dominions of barbarian kings.(l) 
Nearly all the Roman pontiffs likewise, added something new to the ancient 
ceremonies ; as if they had sui)poscd that no one could teach Christianity 
with success, unless he could delight a Christian assembly with rare shows 
and mummery. These rights and usages were in the time of Charlemagne 

(9) [Of this man, nothing more is known (1) [This council was held at Constantino- 
than that ho was a monk, and that he wrote plo A.D. 692, and was composed chiefly «*( 
a book against the seven chapters of Pkil- Oriental bishops, of whom more than 200 
oponus. — Schl.] were assembled. The place of the sessions 

(10) Photius, Bibl. Codex clxx., p. 379. was a hall in the imperial palace, called 

(11) Cummanus^ Epistle, in Ja. Usher's Trullus ; whence the council was denomi- 
Sylloge epistolar. Hibernicar., p. 23, Ac. natrd Concilivm TVo/^num, and Concilium 
BcdOy Historia Eccles. gentis Anglor., lib. in TruUo. It was properly the seventh 
iii., c. 25. Dav. WilJcins^ Concilia magnac general council, and supplied canons for 
Britann., torn, i., p. 37, 42. Acta Sanctor. the church, which the fifth and sixth had neg- 
Febniarii, torn. iii. p. 21, 84. [See also lectcd to make. Being thus a kind of suf- 
Dr. Warner'* s Ecclesiastical History of pfenicnt to the fifth and sixth general coun- 
England. book ii. and iii.— JJfnr/.] cils, it was called Conciliun Qwjnseztum 

(12) Jo. Mahillon, Praef. ad Acta Sane- See chap, v., ^ 13, below. — 7V.1 
tor. ord. Bened., torn, iii., p. ii., &c 
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propagated from Rome among the other Latin churches ; for the arrogance 
of the Roman pontiffs would not suffer any of the western churches to do- 
nate from the Roman usage. 

^ 2. A few specimen^ may serve for examples. The numher of festi- 
rais, which was already oppressively great, was increased by the addition 
of a day consecrated to the wood of the cross on which the Saviour hung ;(2) 
and another to the commemoration of his ascent to heaven.(d) Boniface V. 
invested the churches with those rights of asylum, which afforded to all vil- 
lains a license to commit crimes without much danger. (4) The art of or* 
namenting churches magnificently, Honorius laboured most earnestly to 
bring to perfection. (5) For as neither Christ nor his apostles had enjoined 
any thing on this subject, it was but reasonable that their vicar should con- 

(2) [This festival was instituted by the Mary and all the martyrs, as it had before 
emperor Heracliut in the year 631, after he been sacred to all the gods, and particularly 
had vanquished the Persians and recovered to Cyhcle. On this occasion he ordered the 
from them the real cross, which Cosroes feast of all the apostles to be kept on the 1st 
their kin? had carried off fourteen years bo- of May, which was afterwards assigned only 
fore. The festival was eirtablished by pope to Philip and JamtB^ and the feast of all the 
HonoriuMf and was introduced into the West martyrs on the 12th of May. But this last 
in this century, r or the Roman pontiffs feast being frequented by a large concourse 
were then under the dominion of the Greek of people, Gregory IV. in the year 834 
emperors, and afterwards began gradually to transferred it to a season of the year when 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction, provisions were more easily obtained, that 
The earliest mention of this festival, which is, to the first day of November, and also 
the Greeks call ^avpo^vtia^ [and the Latins consecrated it to All Saints, See Bourn- 
exaltatio cruets, kept Sept. 14. See Baro- garteiCt christl. Alterlhuemer, p. 313 — 
niusy Annates, ad ann. 628. — Tr."], occurs in Schl. ; and GieseUr^s Text-book, by Can- 
the Collatio of St. Maximus with Theodo- ningkam, vol. ii., p. 60, n. 11. — TV. J 

aiut, bishop of Cesarea A.D. 660. See (4) [Temples were anciently among the 

BaumgartetCt Erlauterung der christl. AN pagans, places of safety for valuable goods, 

terthi'mier, p. 310. — Scld."] and for men in times of war or oppression. 

(3) [It is to be wished, that Dr. Mosheim Among the Christians, at first only the altmr 
had here given his' authority for placing the and the choir enjoyed this privilege. After- 
origin of the feast of Ascension m this cen- wards the nave of the church, and finally the 
lury. Among the 50 days ne.xt following whole enclosure participated in it. All per- 
Easter, this festival had been observed by sons under prosecution, whether in civil or 
the Christians with peculiar solemnity, ever criminal causes, might there be secure tiH 
since the fourth century ; as may be infer- their case was investigated. But public 
red from Augustine, Epist. 118, ad Januar. debtors, Jews, runaway slaves, robbers, mur- 
Chrysostom, Homil. 62, torn vii., and Horn- derers, banditti, and adulterers, were prohib- 
il. 35, tom. V. Constitutiones Apostol., I. itcd by law from this right of sanctuary. Yet 
viii., c. 33, 1. v., c. 19, and especially from in the western churches, this right of asylum 
the Concil. Agathense, A.D. 506, where the degenerated into a source of the most shock- 
Slst Canon says : Pascha, Natale Domini, ing disorders, and to these disorders this reg- 
Epiphania, Ascensionem Domini, Pentecos- ulation of Boniface especially gave occasion, 
ten et natalem S. Johannis Baptists, vel si Anaslasius Bibliothecarius says of him : He 
qui mazimi dies in festivitatibus habentur, ordained, thai no person who had taken ref 
nonnisi in civitatibus aut in parochiis teno- uge in a church, should be delivered up.-^ 
ant. {Harduin, tom. ii., p. 1000.) Instead Schl.] 

of this festival, we might mention the Feast (5) [See Anastasius, in his Life of this 

of All Saints as originating in this century, pontiff. He says of him among other things, 

under pope Boniface. In the eastern churches that he covered the Confessional of St. Peter 

it had maecd been observed ever since the with pure silver, which weighed 187 pounds, 

4th century, on the 8th day after Whitsun- He overlaid the great doors at the entrance 

day, and was called the Feast of all the Mar- of the church, which were called Medianac, 

hrrs. But in the western churches it had the with stiver weighing 975 pounds. He also 

following origin : Boniface in the year 610 made ttoo large silver candlesticks, of equal 

obtained by gift the Pantheon at Rome, and dimensions, weighing each 62vounds. He 

consecrated it to the honoor of the virgin kkewist made for the church of St, Andrew* 

Vol. I. — Lll 
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fer this ikvour on mankind. Of the sacerdotal garments, and the rest of 
the apparatus which was deemed necessary in the celebration of the Lord^a 
supper, and for giving dignity and grandeur to the assemblies for pablic 
worship, I shall say nothing. 



CHAPTER V. 

niSTORT OF H£R£SI£S« 

4 If 3. Remains of the Earlier Sects. — ^ 8. Nestorians and Monophysites. — ^ 4. Moflfeb- 
elites. — ^ 5. Their prosperous Circumstances. — ^ 6. Their Adversities. — ^ 7. Gos- 
tests ariainff out of toe iic^eaic and the rviro^. — ^ 8. The Sixth General Coancfl. — 
^ 9. Sam of the ControTersy. — ^ 10. Different Opinions among that Sect. — ^ 11. Thsii 
Condition after the Council of Constantinople. — ^ 12. The Council called Quinucxttm. 

§ 1. The Greeks, during this century and especially in the reigns of 
ConsiarUf Constantine Pogonatus, and Justinian II., were engaged in fierce 
combat with the PauUcianSy whom they considered as a branch of the 
Manichacans, and who lived in Armenia and the adjacent countries. The 
Greeks assaHed them not so much with arguments, as with military force 
and with legal enactments and penalties. It was during the reign of Con- 
stans that one ConstanUne resuscitated this sect, then exhausted and readj 
to become extinct, and propagated its doctrines with great succe8s.(l) 
But the history of the sect, which is said to have originated from two 
brothers, Paul and John, will be slated more explicitly under the ninth 
century, at which time its conflicts with the Greeks came to an open and 
bloody war. ^ 

§ 2. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the Arians to the 
doctrines of the Nicenc council. In Gaul and in England, the Pelagian 
and Semipelagian controversies still produced some disquietude. In the 
East the ancient sects, which the imperial laws had repressed but had by 
no means subdued and extinguished, assumed courage in several places 
and were able to secure adherents. Fear of the laws and of punishment 
induced these sects to seek a temporary concealment, but when the power 
of their foes was somewhat abridged they again resumed courage. 

§ 3. The condition of the Nestorians and Monophysites^ under those 
new lords of the East the Saracens, was far happier than before that con- 
quest ; indeed, while the Greeks were oppressed and banished, both these 
sects were every where preferred before them. Jesujahas the sovereign 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty first with Mohammed^ and 
afterwards with Omar, by which he obtained many advantages for his 
sect. (2) There is likewise extant an injunction^ or Testament as it is com- 
monly called, that is, a diploma of Mohammed himself, in which he prom- 
ises full security to all Christiems living under his dominion : and though 

A nlver table before the Confesnonalj tu p. 41, 6lc. George Cedrenus, Compeod. 

ahovetV)kichv>eighed72voundstJ^. — Schl.] Histor., p. 431, ed. Venice. 

(1) Pkottui, contra Nfanichaeos, lib. i., p. (2) Jos. Sim. Assemany Biblioth. Onset 

f 1. Peter SiadtUf Historia. Maricbaeor., Vaticana, torn, iii., part ii., p. icit, dtc 
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•ome learned men doubt the authenticity of this instrument, yet the Mo- 
hammedans do not call it in question.(3) The successors of Mohammed 
in Persia, employed the Nestorians in the most unportant afikirs and bu- 
siness both of the court and of the provinces ; nor would they suffer any 
patriarch, except the one who governed this sect, to reside in the kingdom 
of Babylon.(4) The Monophysites in Egypt and Syria were equally for^ 
tunate. In Egypt, Amrou having taken Alexandria in the year 644, di- 
rected Benjamin the Monophysite pontiflT, to occupy the see of Alexan* 
dria ; and from that time for nearly a century, the Melchites, or those who 
followed the opinions of the Greek church, had no prelate. (5) 

§ 4. Among the Greeks who were otherwise greatly distracted, there 
arose a new sect m the year 630, during the reign of HcracUus, which soon 
produced such commotions that both the East and the West united to put 
it down. An ill-timed effort at peace produced war. The emperor ifc. 
racHus, considering the immense evils resulting to the Greek empire from 
the revolt of the Nestorians to the Persians, was exceedingly desirous of 
reconciling the Monophysites to the Greek church, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. He therefore, during his 
war with the Persians, ^rst had a conference in the year 622 with one Paul 
a principal man among the Armenian Monophysites, and afterwards in the 
year 629, at Hierapolis, with Anastasius the CaihoUcus or patriarch of the 
Monophysites, respecting the means of restoring harmony. Both of them 
suggested to the emperor, that the believers in one nature of Christ might 

(3) This famous 7V«tom«n/ of Mohammed cause, in things of this nature no people 
was brought into Europe from the East, in could be more easily imposed upon than the 
the 17th century, by Pacificus Scaliger a rude and illiterate Mohammedans. Nor it 
Capuchin monk ; and was first published, the argument of more force, which the oppo- 
Arabic and Latin, by Gabnel Sionita, Paris, sen of the Testament draw from the difter- 
1630; and afterwards the Lutherans, JoAn ence of its style from that of the /Toron. For 
FalniciuM A.D. 1638, and Hinckelmann it is not necessary to suppose that Mohan^ 
A.D. 1690, published it in Latin. See Jo. med himself composed this Testament ; he 
Henr. Holtinger, Histor. OrienUl, lib. ii., might have employed his secretary. Bat 
c. 20, p. 237. Astemafiy Biblioth. Orient, however dubious the Testament itself maj 
Vatican., tom. iii., part ii., p. zcr. ReiUM- be, the subject matter of it is not doubtfitl. 
dot^ Histor. Patriarchar. Alexandr., p. 168. For learned men have proved, by powerful 
Those who with Grotius reject this Testa- arguments, that Mohammed originally would 
ment, suppose it was fabricated by the monks allow no injury to be oflTeri^d to the Chris- 
living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent tians, and especially to the Nestorians. — 
their hard masters the Mohammedans. Nor [This Testament is a formal compact be- 
is the supposition incredible. For the monks tween Mohammed on the one part, and the 
of Mount Sinai, formerly showed a similar Nestorians and Monophysites on the other, 
edict of 3fo^T?im«(2, which they said he drew He promises to them his protection; and 
np while a private man ; an edict exceeding- they promise to him loyalty and obedience, 
ly favourable to them, and beyond all con- He promises them entire religious freedom ; 
troversy fraudulently drawn up by them- and they promise him support against his 
selves. The fraud was sufficiently manifest ; enemies. Mohammed might have deemed 
yet the Mohammedans, a people destitute it sound policy to conclude such a treaty 
of all erudition, believed it was a genuine with these sectaries ; that, by their aid, he 
ordinance of their prophet, and they believe might subdue the countries of Asia subjeet 
so still. This imposition is treated of by to the Greek emperora. — ScA/.] 
Jhmetr. Can/tmtr, Histoire de T Empire Ot- (4) Asseman, Biblioth. Orient Vatican, 
toman, tome ii., p. 269, Sec. The argument tom. iii., part ii., p. zcvii., &c. Enseb, Rb» 
therefore which Renaudol and olhen draw nattdoi, Historia Patriarch. Alezandrinor., pw 
m favour of the Testament in question, from 163, 169. 

the acknowledgment of its authenticity by (6) Euseb. RenoMdot^ Historia PtOriaicb 

the Mohammedans, ie of little weight ; b^ Alezaadrinor., p. 168. 
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be induced to receive the decrees of the council of Chalcedon and be 
onciied to the Greeks, provided the Greeks would admit and profeas, that 
in Jesus Christy after the union of the two natures^ there was but cms w3l 
and one voluntary operation. Heractius stated what he had learned from 
these men, to Sergius the patriarch of Ck>nstantinople, who was a native of 
Syria and descended from parents that were Monophysites. This prelate 

gave it as his opinion, that it might be held and inculcated, without preju* 
ice to the truth or to the authority of the council of Chalcedon, that, after 
the union of two natures in Christ, there was but one will and one opera- 
tion of will. HeracUus tlierefore, in order to terminate the discord both 
in church and state, issued a decree, in the year 630, that this faith should 
be received and taught.(6) 

§ 5. At first the affair seemed to go on well* For although some re- 
fused to comply with the imperial edict, yet the two patriarchs of the East, 
Cyrus of Alexandria and Athanasius of Afitioch, did not hesitate to obey 
the will of the emperor ; and the see of Jerusalem was then vacant«(7) 
The consent of the Latin patriarch or the Roman pontiff was periiaps not 
deemed necessary, in an afiair which related so exclusively to the Oriental 
church. Cyrusj whom the emperor had promoted from the see of Phaais 
to that of Alexandria, assemblcKi a council, by the seventh decree of which 
the doctrine of MonotheHsm^ which the emperor wished to have introduced, 
was solemnly confirmcd.(8) And this modification of the decree of Chal- 
cedon was so influential with the Monothclites in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them returned to the church. They 
seem however to have explained the doctrine of one vdll in Christ, — ^which 
was certainly equivocal, according to their own views, and not according 
to the general sentiments of their sect. 

§ 6. But this fair prospect of union was blasted, and a formidable con- 
test was excited by a single monk of Palestine named Sophronius, Up 
being present at the council of Alexandria held by Cyrus in the year 688, 
strenuously resisted the article which related to one will in Christ. And 
the next year, (634), being made patriarch of Jerusalem, he assembled a 
council in which he condemned the MonothelilcSt and maintained that by 
their doctrine, the Eutychian error respecting the amalgamation and con- 
fusion of natures in Christ, was revived and brought into the church. He 

(6) The wrifers who give account of this (8) [The documenu of this council are in 
sect, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. Fahriciua^ HardmrCt Concilia, torn, iii., p. 1337, ^. 
Biblioth. Graeca, vol. x., p. 204. The ac- The intention of Cynu. was good. Ho 
count which I have given in the text is de- wished to unite the Severtans and the The- 
rived from the original sources, and rests on odosians, who composed a large part of the 
the most explicit testimony. [The most im- Christians of Alexandria; andlie considered 
portant of the ancient documents are found the doctrine of one unU and one operatitm 
in the Acts of the council of the Lateran as the best means for this end. He tbere> 
A.D. 649, and in those of the sixth general fore, in several canons, spoke of one singit 
council, held at Constantinople A.D. 681, theandric operation in Christ, (vtov ikipyiih 
682. Among the modern writers, the most to tu deoirpeir^ koX iiv&p6vriva ui^ ^esv- 
full and candid is Dr. Wo/cA, Historie der ipixy ivepye}^)^ yet for the sake of peace, he 
Ketzereyen, vol. ix., p. 3-667. See also refrained from affirming either one or tm 
Sckroeckh, Kircheng , vol. xx., p. 386-453, tciiU and operations. This step, tboi^ 
anri Boxoer^t Lives of the Popes, from Ho- taken with the best intentions, gave ocea- 
noriuM on tp the end of this century. — Tr.] sion afien\ irds to the most violent thookgi- 

(7) See he Quien^ Oriens Christianus, cal contests. — Sckt.] 
torn, iii , p 264. 
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drew over many, particularly among the monks, to his sentiments ; and he 
made special efforts to gain over Honorius the Roman pontiff to his side.(9) 
But Sergiut of Constantinople wrote a long and discreet letter to Honoriutf 
which induced him to decide, that those held sound doctrine who taught 
that there was one will and one operation in Christ. (10) Hence arose se* 
vere contests, which divided the commonwealth as well as the church into 
two parties. 

§ 7. To quiet these great commotions, HeracUus published in the year 
639 au EcthesiSf i. e., a formula of faith, drawn up by Sergius, in which, 
while he forbid all discussion of the question whether there were only onCf 

(9) [Sopkr<mius was most sincere and TEfflise, torn, i., p. 391, 6lc. [Honorius was 
decorous in his opposition to the doctrine of made acquainted, by Sergiu* in the above 
MonotkeUtm. In the council of Alexandria mentioned letter, with the origin and whole 
be fell down before CyruSf and entreated progress of the controversy ; and such was 
him not to sanction such a doctrine. But his impression, that, in his answer to Ser- 
be was alone in his opposition. Cyrus treat- ffius, (which is in HofdmrCs Concilia, tom. 
ed him tenderly, advised him to confer wich lii., p. 1319, dtc), he so far agreed with Ser* 
Sergius the patriarch of Constantinople on gius as to disapprove the afhrmation of either 
the subject, and wrote a letter to Sergius for one or ttoo operations and divine wills ; yet 
Sophronius to carry. When arrived at Con- he did very clearly maintain but oru vrill in 
•tantinople, Serpius endeavoured to sooth Christ, expressed his disapprobation of iSo- 
him, re|>re8ented the point as unessential, phronius^ and declared the whole controver- 
agreed to write to Cyrus not to allow any ay to be unimportant and mere logomachy, 
controversy on the subject, but to leave ev- There is extant also, (ibid., p. 1351), an ex> 
ery one at full liberty to speculate as he tract from a second letter of Honorius to 
)>leased about it. Sophronius now agreed Sergius^ in which he still farther confirms 
to keep silence. But when made patriarch his opinion. The friends of the Romish 
of Jerusalem, his conscience would not let church have taken great pains to justify this 
him rest. Whether he assembled a provin- mistake of Honorius. The Acts of the sixth 
cial synod, as Dr. Monhsim asserts, is quea- general council, say they, are corrupted, and 
tioiiable. But his circular epistle to the oth* the name of Honorius has been wickedly 
er pstriarchs on occasion of his consecra- foisted into them. Honorius was not con- 
tioo, contained an elaboratediscussionof the demned for heresy^ but for h\» forbearetnee, 
•abject, and a host of quotations from the He meant to deny only that there were two 
Cithers, in proof that the doctrine of two opposite wills in Christ. He wrote only 
wiiis and two operations was the only true as a private person, and not as a bishop, 
doctrine. See the letter in Harduin^s Con- and also when iU-rnfortned by Sergius ; and 
cilia, tom. iii., p. 1257. — Tr.] moreover retracted afterwards his opinion. 

(10) This the adherents to the Roman But even Catholic writers have confuted 
pontiffs have taken the utmost pains to die- these subterfuges : e. g.. Richer^ Hist Con- 
prove, lest one of the pontiffs should seem cil. general, p. 296, Slc. Du Pin^ Bibli- 
to have erred in a matter of such moment oth., tom. vi., p. 67, &c. Honorius was con- 
See, among many others, Jo. Harduin, de demned not only in the sixth general coun- 
Sacramenlo altaris, in his 0pp. selects, p. cil, but also in the seventh and eighth, snd 
255, 6ic. And indeed, it is not difficult ei- in that in Trullo, and likewise by his own 
ther to accuse or to excuse the man. For he successors, {Agatko^ L/o II., Hadnan^ dec), 
appesrs not to have known what to think on and is named in several Rituals, snd partic- 
Cae aubject, and to have anne.Ted no verv ularly in the Breviary and in the festival of 
definite ideas to the words which he used. J^eo II., as being, together with Sergius snd 
Yet he did say that there was but one will Cyrus^ a person damnaia memoria. This 
and one operation of vnll in Christ. And is manifest proof, that no one then even 
for thia he was condemned in the council of thought of an infallibility in the Romiah 
Constantinople. He waa therefore a A^e/fC, popes, notwithstanding in modern times the 
beyond all controversy, if it be true that uni- name of Honorius has been erased from the 
▼ersal councils cannot err. See Ja, Renig. Breviaries. — Schl. Sec Bower's Lives ol 
Bossuet, Defensio deciaralionis quam clems the Popes, {Agatho), vol. iii., and Gieseler^'t 
Gallicanus, Anno 1682, de potestate Eccle- Text-book, transl bv Cunningham, vol. i., 
aiastica sanxit, pt. ii., lib. xii., cap. 21, die., p. 369, note 17. — Tr.} 

p. m, dec. Add Js. B€Mfuig€f HieCoin de 
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or a twofold action or operation in Chrisi^ he clearly stated that there 
but one will in Christ.(ll) This new law was approved by not a few in 
the Elastt and first of all by Pyrrhus of Constantinople, who on the death 
of Sergiu9 succeeded to tliat see in the year 639.(12) But the Romao 
pontiff Jb^ IV.9 in a couucil held this year at Rome, rejected the Edht' 
nty and condemned the Monothclites.(13) As the controversy still ohh. 
tinuedy the emperor Constans in the year 648, with the consent of Paul ot 
Constantinople, published a new edict, called the J)fpus ; by which the Ee* 
tkens was annulled, and silence enjoined on both the contending parties, 
as well with regard to one will as with regard io. one operation of wiH in 
Christ. (14) But the impassioned monks looked upon silence as a crime; 
and by their instigation, Martin the bishop of Rome in a council of 105 
bishops in the year 649, anathematized both the Ecthesis and the T^piUt 
(but without naming the emperors), and likewise all patrons of the Monotke* 
mes.(lb) 

§ 8. The audacity of Martin in anathematizing the imperial edicts, 
provoked Constans to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff by the ex- 
arch CaUiopaSf and for his transportation in the year 650 to the island of 
Naxia. Maximus, the ringleader of the seditious monks, he banished to 
Bizyca ; and others, not less factious, were punished in different way8.(16) 

(U) [This EclkeM is in Hartiuin's Con- (14) [This Typi* is in HarimtCs Con- 
cilia, torn, iii., p. 791, &c. — Schl.'\ cilia, torn, iii., p. 823» &c. — Schl.'] 

(12) [Previously to this, Sergiu* assem- (15) [This council was held in thecbuitk 
bled the clergy at Constantinof^e, and not of St. John of the Lateran, and was tbenct 
only established the new Concordat, but or- called the Lateran ConncU. The Acts of 
dsincd that all clergymen who should not it are in HardniiCt Collection, torn, iii., p. 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and 626-946. The year before, pope Tkeodon 
all monks and laymen bo liable to excom- had held a council at Home, in which be 
munication. Extracts from the Acts of this condemned PyrrhuSyVvho had lost the patii- 
council are f^iven in the Acts of the Lateran archate of Constantinople in consequence of 
council [A.D. 649], in HardutHy torn, iii., p. his taking part in the civil commotioRSof 
795, <Scc. Pyrrkug the 8\icccB90T o( SergiuSf that city at the election of a new emperor, 
likewise received this formula in an assem- together with his successor Paul ; and hsd 
bly of the clergy A.D. 640, and commanded mingled some of the sacramental wine witk 
all bishops whether present or absent to sub- the ink in signing their condemnation. Set 
scribe to it. See the extracts from the Acts Walch't Historic der Kirchenversamml., p^ 
of this council, in /far</u»i, tom. iii., p. 797. 419. The emperor Congtans hoped by 
— Sckl.} means of his Tyjms^ to put an end to all 

(13) [Heraelius transmitted the Ecthesis these commotions; and he would undoabt- 
to pope Severinus at Rome, by the exarch edly have succeeded, if ho had had only can- 
haaciug. {Harduin^ torn, iii., p. 803.) did and reasonable men to deal with. But 
Whether Severinus submitted to it, is un- at Rome a determined spirit of self-josti- 
eertain. But that his envoys, who were ficaiion prevailed ; and unfortunately popa 
sent to Constantinople to obtain the confirm- Martin was a man who sought to gain a rq>* 
ation of his election, could not succeed till utation for learning by metaf^ysical wran- 
they had engaged he thould receive it, is gling. He in this council condemned the 
certain. His successor JbAn IV. rejected opinions of an Arabian bishop, TAcocIonffoif 
it soon after his elevation to office, in a Ro- Pharan, a zealous Monophysite ; bat bs 
mish council of which we have only very touched so lightly on the doctrines of Hot^- 
dubious accounts. On the side of this pope nv«, as not even to mention hie name. — 
stood the island of Cyprus, and Numidia ScU ] 

B^zicena, the Provincia Proconsularis, and (16) [To give the proceeding a less ex- 
Mauritania ; from all of which provinces ceptionable aspect, pope Martin was aceih 
synodal epistles are still extant, ahowing sed of various crimes. Ho was chamd with 
that the bisho]>s there passed resolutions being a partisan of the rebel exarch O^iis- 
against the Ecthesis. They are in Hardu- piuM, with sending supplies of money to the 
in't CoDcilia, torn, iii., p. 737, 6lc. — Sckl.l StfacMit, dec. From m/iahe «m btmi;^ 
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The succeeding Roman pontifiji, Eugetdus and ViiaUanuSf were more dis- 
erect and moderate ; especially the latter, who received ConstanSf upon 
his arrival at Rome in the year 663, with the highest honours, and adopt- 
ed measures to prevent the controversy from being rekindled.(17) It 
therefore slept in silence for several years. But as it was only a con- 
cealed fire that burned in secret, and as new commotions hazardous to the 
public peace were (;onstantly to be feared, Carutantine Pogonatus the son 
of Constans, having advised with the Roman pontiff Agathoy summoned a 
ge^ral council in the year 680, which is called the sixth of the (scumeni. 
ccd councils; and here he permitted the Monothelites and the Roman 
pontiff Honorius to be condemned, in the presence of Agath6*s legates ; 
and he confirmed the decrees of the council with the sanction of penal 
iaw8.(18) 

§ 9. It is very difficult to define the real sentiments of the Monothe- 
lites, or to tell what it was their adversaries condemned. For neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both disclaim the errors objected 
to them. I. The Monothelites disclaimed all connexion with the EulycM* 

to Constantinople, and there subjected to a number of bishops was small at first, but ia- 
iudicial trial. He would certainly have lost creased to near 200. There were eighteen 
bis head, as a traitor, had not the dying |>a- sessions, from the 7th Nov. 680 to the 16th 
triaich Paul moved the emperor to commute Sept. 681. No one of the ancient councils 
his punishment into banishment to Cherson, was conducted with more decorum and fair- 
where he soon after died in great distress, ness. Yet not the Bible, but the decreet of 
See his 14th and following Epistles, in Lab" former councils and the writings of the fa- 
6e, Concilia, torn, vi., and Concilia regia, thers, were the authority relied upon. All 
torn. zv. ; also Muratori^ History of Italy, the great patriarchs were present, either per- 
vol. iv., p. 125, &c. — Schl. Also Bower** sonaily or by their representatives. At first 
Lives of the Popes, vol. iii. — TV.] the two parties were nearly balanced. Bat 
(17) [ rt/o/taniu, as soon as he was elect- in the 8th session, March 7th, George the 
ed, despatched his envoys to Constantino- patriarch of Constantinople went over to the 
pie. ana by them sent the customary con* side of the orthodox, and was followed by 
fession of his faith to the patriarch. The all the clergy of his diocese. MaeMrhu the 
discreet procedure of the pope and the polit- patriarch of Antioch, who stood firm at the 
ical circumstances of the times, caused his head of the Monothelites, was now outvoted, 
envoys to be well received, and to be eent condemned, and deprived of his oflke. The 
back to Rome by Constantine with splendid Monothelites, as soon as they were adjudged 
presents. The patriarch of Constantinople to be heretics, lost their seats ; and therefore 
also, in his letter of reply, expressed warm the decrees of the council were finally car- 
desires for union and harmony. When the ried by a unanimous vote. Tkeodonu at 
emperor Constaitt came to Rome in the year Pharan, Cunis of Alexandria, SergtHM, Pwr» 
663, in his campaign against the Lombards, rhus^ and Paul of Constantinople, Honomu 
the pope showed him mere honour than it of Rome, Macarius of Antioch, and some 
became his papal character to show to one others, were condemned as heretics ; and 
who had murdered his own brother ; for the the doctrine of two will»y a human and di-' 
emperor, a few years before, had pot to death vine, and two kinds of voluntary acU in 
his own brother, the deacon Theodotius. Christ, defined and established. The Acte 
The pope, with all his clergy, went out to of this council, Gr. and J^t., are in /f«r- 
meet him two miles from Rome, and escort- duin*s Concilia, tom. iii., p. 1043-1644, and 
ed him into the city. But all the honours they are not falsified, as some Catholics for- 
he showed to the einperor did not prevent merly asserted. See Conibefis, Diss, apol- 
him from carrying off to Constantinople all oget. pro Actis vi. Synodi, in his Anctotr 
Che brass which ornamented the city, and Bibliotli. Patr. Nov., tom. ii., p. 65. Jo 
even the plates which covered the roof of Forbti, Instruclio hist. Theol., 1. v., c. 10 
the Pantheon. See Ana»la*iu»y do Vita Du Pm^ Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles., tom. 
Vitaliani ; and Paulut Diaconus, Historia vi., p. 61. Cave^ Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 60fi. 
Lonjprohardor., lib. v., c. 6, 7. — Schl.] Bower^ Lives of the Pope% {AgaUio\ voL 

(18) [This council was summoned by the iii.— TV.] 
eoiperor, who presided in it in person. The 
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ans and the MonophysiUs ; and confessed tliat there were in Chnst the 
Saviour two natures^ so united, without mixture or confusion, as to consti- 
tute hut one person. II. They admitted that the human soul of Chnst was 
endowed with a will, or the faculty of willing and choosing ; and that it 
did not lose this power of willing and choosing in consequence of its union 
with the divine nature. For they held and taught, that Christ was petfed 
man as well as perfect God ; and of course, that his human soul had the 
power of willing and choosing. III. They denied that this power of 
willing and choosing in the human soul of Christ, was inactive or inoper- 
ative : on the contrary, they conceded that it operated together with the 
divine will. IV. Thoy therefore, in reality admitted Udo wills in Christ, 
and also that both were active and operative wills. (1 9) Yet, V. they 
maintained that in a certain sense, there was but one will and one opera- 
tfofi of will in Christ. 

§ 10. But these positions were not explained in precisely the same man. 
ner, by all who were called Monoihelites* Some of them, as may be fully 
proveo, intended no more than that the two wills in Christ, the human and 
the divine, were always harmonious, and in this sense one ; or that the hu- 
man will always accorded with the divine will, and was therefore always 
holy, upright, and good. And in this opinion there is nothing censura- 
ble.(20) But others approaching nearer to the Monophysites, supposed that 
the two wills in Christ, that is, the two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal union (as it is called) of the two natures, were amalgamated 
and became one will : yet they still admitted that the two wills could be, 
and should be, discriminated in our conceptions. The greatest part of the 
sect and those possessing tlic greatest acumen, supposed that the will of 
Christ's human soul was the instrument of liis divine will : yet when moved 
and prompted to act, it operated and put forth volitions in connexion with 
the divine will. (21) From this supposition, the position so obstinately 
maintained by the Monothelitcs was unavoidable, that in Christ there was 
but one will and one operation of will. For the operation of an instrument, 
and of him who uses it, is not twofold but one. Setting aside therefore 
the suspicion of Eutychianism, and other things connected with that ques- 
tion, the point in controversy was, whether the human unll of Christ some- 
times acted from its own impulse, or whether it was always moved hy the in- 
stigation of the divine nature, — This controversy is a striking illustration of 
the fallacious and hazardous nature of every religious compromise, which 
is made to rest on ambiguous phraseology. The friends of the council oi 
Chalcedon endeavoured to ensnare the Monophysites, by means of a propo- 

(19) [They admitted iv/o faculties ot vol- (21) [According to Dr. Walch, Historia 
untary powers^ a human and a divine ; but der Ketzereyen, toI. ix., p. 594, ^c, the sub- 
maintained, that when brought into action, ordination of the human will to the divine it 
they operated conjunctly and as if they were Christ, was explained by some to be alto> 
but one. By the expression one will there- gether Toluntary, or a consequence of the 
fore, they seem to have intended one volition pious resignation and the faith of the man 
or act of the will, and by one operation, they Christ Jesus ; but others supposed that it 
intended oru mode of acting. See Walch^ resulted from the nature of the union^ by 
flistorie der Kotzereyen, vol. ix., p. 6S4, dec. which the human nature became the inttru' 
— Tr. j ment with which the divine nature worked ; 

(20) [See Walch^ Historic der Ketzcrcy- and they illustrated the subject by the sub- 
en, vol. ix., p. 592, &c., where he names (in jection of man*8 bodily members to the 
A.nm. I, p. 593) SergiuSf Honorius, and pire of his mind or soul. — Tr,^ 
the Ecthesit, as giving these views. — TV.] 
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sition of dubious interpretation ; and they thus imprudently involved the 
church and the state in long-protracted controversies. 

§ 11. The doctrine of the Monothelites thus condemned and exploded bv 
•he council of Constantinople, found a place of refuge among the MardaiieSf 
a people who inhabited the mountains of lAhanus and AntUibanus^ and who 
alx>ut the conclusion of this century received the name of Maromiesj from 
Jo, Maro their first bishop, a name which they still retain. No one of the 
ancients indeed has mentioned this man as being the person who brought 
the Libaniots to embrace Monothelism ; but there are strong reasons for 
believing, that it was this JbAn, whose surname oi Maro passed over to the 
people of whom he was bishop. (22) This however is demonstrable, from the 
testimony of William of Tyre and of other unexceptionable witnesses,(23) 
that the Maranites were for a long time Monothelites in sentiment ; and 
that it was not till the twelfth century, or till they became reconciled with 
the Romish church in the year 1182, that they abandoned the error of 
one mil in Christ. The most learned of the modem Maroniles have very 
studiously endeavoured to wipe off this reproach from their nation, and 
have advanced many arguments to prove that their ancestors were always 
obedient to the see of Rome, and never embraced the sentiments either of 
the Monophysites or of the Monothelites* But they cannot persuade the 
learned to believe so, for these maintain that their testimonies arc fictitious 
and of no validity.(24) 

(22) The surname of Maro was given to iSaro a heresiarch for nearly 500 years, and 
this monk, becaute he had lived in die cele- so as to be called aAer him MaronitCM^ and 
brated monastery of St. Maro on the river to be separated from the church of the faith- 
Orontes, before he took residence among ful and maintain a separate worship ; throu^ 
the Mardaites on Mount Lebanon. A par- divine influence reluming now to a sound 
ticular account is given of him, by Jo. Sim. mind, they put on resolution and joined thein- 
Atseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vat- selves to Aimericus\he patriarch of Anti- 
ican., torn, i., p. 496. [Gabriel SionitA, de och." — The Alexandrian patriarch Eutychi- 
Urbibus et moribus Oriental., cap. 8, derives itf, whose Annals Pocock has translated from 
the name of itfarant/» from an abbot Maron^ the Arabic, likewise mentions a monk M^ 
whom he extols for his holiness and his vir- ruity ** who asserted, that Christ our I>ord 
tues ; but he will acknowledge no heretical had two natures and one will, one operation 
Maro. — Schl. Gieseler^ in bis Text-book and person, and corrupted the faith of men ; 
of Eccl. Hist., transl. by Cunningham, vol. and whose followers holding the same sen* 
i., p. 373, note 5, thinks the history of the timents with him, were called Maromtes^ 
Maronites has been obscured, by identifying deriving their name from his name Maro.** 
that people with the Mardaites ; and refers — Schl.] i 

us to Anquetil Duperron, Recherches sur les (24) The cause of the Maronites has been 

migrations des Mardes, ancien peuple de pleaded by Abrah, Ecchellensis, Gabriel Suh 

Perse, in the Memoires de TAcad. des In- nita, and others of the Maronite nation ; but 

script., tome 50, p. 1, "showing that the by none of them more fully than by Fatw/ut 

Mardaites, or Mards, a warlike nation of Ar- Nairon, both in his Dissertt. de origine, noin- 

menia, were placed as a garrison on Mount ine et religiono Maronitarum, Rome, 1079, 

Libanus by Constantine Pogonatus A.D. 8vo, and in his Euoplia fidei CatholicaB ex Sy- 

676, {TheopkaneSf p. 295), but withdrawn rorum et Chaldeorum monumentis, Rome, 

AD. 685 by Justinian II., {Theoph., p. 1694, 8vo. Yet iVatVan induced none to be- 

302)." — Tr.] lieve his positions, except Ant. Pagi, (in hit 

(23) [The passage of William of Tyre Critics Baroniana, ad ann. 694), and P.deU 
is in his Historia rcrum in partibus transma- Rocquc^ in whose Voyage de Syrie et de 
rinis gestar., lib. xxxii., c. 8, and is this: Moniliban, tome ii., p. 28-128, there is ft 
" A Syrian nation in the province of Pheni- long Dissertation concerning the origin of 
cia, inhabiting the cliffs of Lebanon near the Maronites. Even Asseman, who being 
the city Biblos, while enjoying temporal a Maronite, spared no pains to vindicate tM 
peace, experienced a great change in its character of his nation, (Biblioth. Oriental, 
state. For having followed the errors of one Vatican., torn, i., p. 496), yet does not deaj 
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§ 13. Neither the sixth [general] council which condemned the 3iomdk» 
eHitSj nor the fifth which had heen held in the preceding century, enact- 
ed any canons concerning discipline and rites. Therefore a new assem- 
bly of bbhops was held by order of JuMtudan IL, in the year 692 at Con- 
stantinople, in a tower of the palace which was called Tndbu. This 
oouncil, from the place of pieeting, was called Concilium TruUamtm ; and 
from another circumstance, QtmntfexiiiJR, because the Greeks considered 
its decrees as necessary to the perfection of the Acts of the fiflh and sixth 
councils. We have one hundred and two canons sanctioned by this as- 
sembly, on various subjects pertaining to the external part of worship, the 
government of the church, and the conduct of Christians. But as six of 
these canons are opposed to the Romish opinions and customs, therefore 
the Roman pontiffs have refused to approve the council as a whole, or to 
rank it among the general councils, although they have deemed the great- 
est part of its canons to be excellent.(25) 

that much of what has been written by Nai- bishops of Rome and Constantinople. [Ths 

nm and others, in behalf of the Maronites, eastern pstharchs of Constantinople, Jerusa- 

is without weight or authority. See Jo. lem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Justiniana, 

Morifit de Ordinat. sacris, p. 380, &c. Rich, with more than 200 bishops, attended this 

Simon^ Histoire Critique aes Chretiens Ori- council. The Roman pontiff had no proper 

«ntauz, cap. xiii., p. 146. Euseb. Rtnaudoi, legate there. Yet his ordinary representa- 

Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor., p. 149, tivcs at the imperial court sat in the council 

and Praefat. ad Liturgias Orientales. Peier and subscribea its decisions ; and BmI the 

U Bnaij Explication de la Messe, torn, ii., archbishop of Crete, says in his subscriptioD, 

p. 626, dec, Paris, 172C, 8vo. The argu- that he represented the patriarch of Koma 

ments on both sides are stated, and the read- and all the bishops under him. The emperor 

•r is left to form his own judgment, by Mich, attended the council in person, and subscri- 

U Quierif Chnstianus Oriens, torn, iii., p. bed its decrees. In the original a space was 

10, dec. [See slso Walch^ Historic der left for the subscription of the Roman pon- 

Ketzereyen, vol. ix., p. 474-48S. — Tr.] tiff; but when it was sent to Home by the 

(25) See Franc. Fagiy Brcviarium Pon- emperor, and pope SrrgiuM was called on to 

tiff. Roman., tom. i., p. 486. Ckr. Luput, subscribe, he showed such a refractory spiiit 

Diss, de Concilio TruIIano ; in his Notes as nesriy cost him his liberty. The reason 

and Dissertations on Councils, 0pp., tom. was, he found the above-mentioned canons 

iiL, p. 168, iScc. The Romans reject the to be contrary to the principles and usages 

5th eanon^ which approves of the eighty-five of his church. For the same reason, the 

Apostolic Canons, commonly attributed to admirers of the Romish bishop to this day, 

CUment : — the I3th canorif which allows are not agreed whether the whole council, 

priests to live in wedlock : — the 55/A canons or only the canons which have the misfortune 

which condemns fasting on Saturdays, a cus- to displesse them, should be rejected, al- 

tom allowed of in the Latin church : — the though at an early period pope Adrian ap- 

67/A eanorif which strictly enjoins abstinence proved of it. On the other hand, this coun- 

from blood and from things strangled : — tho cil was recognised by the Greeks as a valid 

S2d canon, which prohibits the painting of one, and was classed among the geneial 

Christ in the image of a lamb : — and the councils/ See Dr. WalcKt Historic der 

86M canon, concerning the equslity of the Kirchenversammlungen, p. 441. — Schl.J 
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A. 
Ahugi, concerted in sixth centuiy. 379. 
Abbott, their origin and office, 266, 328, n. ( 18). 
Abdas, bp. of Suxa, 5tb century, 319. 
Abelitet, sect, in 2d cent., 147, n. (22). 
Abganut king of £des8a. Ut cent., 43, &c. 
A^azaa. a term used by Basilides, 143, n. (14). 
Aiyt»mian$ or Ethiopians, converted, 4tb 

cent., 226. 
AcaciuM, bp. of CaB8area,4th cent., 248, n., 301, 

D. (44). 

, bp. of Berea, 5th cent., 334. 

, bp. in Armenia, 5ih cent., 334. 

, bp. of Constantinople, 5ih cent., 324, n. 

(3), 335, n.. 367, 366, 369. 
Academics, their doctrines, 30, n. (34), 65. 
Academie$ in Romsn Empire, 2d cent., 110. 
Aeephali, sect, in 5ih cent., 368, 410, 416. 
AcMytki, an order of clergy, 165. 
Ac€tmet<B, ixoifi^rat, 5lh cent., 351, n. (2). 
Acta Martyrum, what, 55. 
Ada of Uniformity, 5th cent., 353. 
Adamitet, sect, in 2d cent., 147. 
Adamnama, Irish monk, 6th cent., 436, 444. 
Adrian, emp. in 2d cent., 97, 104, 106, 138. 

, a writer in 5ih cent., 340. 

jEdeaiuM, a philosopher in 4th cent., 229. 

^lia CojntoHna, Jerusalem, 104. 

^Uan, proconsul of Africa, 4th cent., 284. 

^neaa Gazeua, 5th cent., 335, n. 

JEon, *Aiwy, what, among Gnostics, 63, n. (8), 

94,95, 143,144,145. 
AUriua, a Semiarian, 4th cent, 273, &c., n. 

(43). 
A^tiua, A nan, 4th cent., 248, n., 301, n. (48). 
Agapetua, deacon at Constantinople, 6tb cent., 

395, n. (23), 408. 

, bp. of Rome, 6th cent., 405. 

Agaihiaa, historian, 6th cent., 363, n. (3). 
ilgo/Ao. bp. of Rome, 7th cent., 444^455. 
AgnoeUB, sect, in 6th cent, 419, n. (20). 
A^rippa Caator. writer in 2d cent., 123. 
Atdan, bp. in England, 7th cent., 423, n. 
Alana, converted in 6th cent., 379. 
Aldhalm, Kng. bp., 7th cent., 442, n. (26), 447. 
AUxander, bp. ol Jerusalem, 3d cent , 175. 

Severua, emp., 3d cent, 154, 156, 160. 

— , bp. of Alexandria, 4ih cent., 247, n. (30), 

287, ^c. ; bis epistle, 288, n. (16). 
— ~, bp. of Hierapolis, 5th cent , 334. 
of Ly copolis, a philosopher, 4th cent., 383, 

n. (5). 
Alaeandria, patriarchate of, 233, dec, n. (2). 
AU Sainu, feast 7th cent., 449, n. (3). 
Ambnaa, bp. of Milan, 4th cent., 250, n. (33), 

•83,264. 



Ammianua JIfarceUinua, 4th cent., 224, n. (50). 
Ammoniua Saccas, a philosopher, 2d cent.. 

Ill, 6{c., n. (11). 

, a Christian writer, 3d cent., 174, n., 188. 

Amphilochiua of Iconium, 4ih cent., 24Ab a. 

(26). 
Amrou, Saracen con<iueror of Egypt, 451. 
Aruutaaia, a martyr in 4th cent, 256. 
Anaataaiua, a presbyter of Constantinople, 8ch 

cent., 357. 
Sinaita ; three of this name, 396, n. (28), 

407. 

, emperor, 6th cent., 416. 

Apocrisiarius, 7ih cent, 444. 

, Monopbysite patriarch of Antioch, 451. 

Anaioliua, bp. of Laodicca, 3d cent., 176. 
Andreaa, bp. of Samosata, 5th cent.. 334. 

, bp. Ill Cappadocia, 5ib cent, 335, n. 

, bp. of Crete, 7th cent., 440, n. (19). 

Andrtw, the apostle, 48, n. 

Anchorilea or Anachoritea, 267, n. (30), (31;. 

ATtgloSasona, converted, 6th cent., 380, n. (A\ 

and 7th cent, 422, &c., n. (5). 
Annunciationj fesst. 6th cent , 4J4, n. (8). 
Anomceana, sect, in the 4th cent., 301. 
Antidico-Marianitea, sect, 4th cent, 311. 
Antioch, patriarchate of, 233, &c., n. (2). 
Antiochua, monk of Saba, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(17), 446. 
Antoninea, emperors, their character, 97. 
Antoninua, Marcus, emp.. 97, 107, 110. 

Pius, emp., 2d cent, 97, 106. 

Antony, monk, E^pt, 4th cent, 247, n., 265i 
Aphoniua, writer m the 7th cent., 444. 
Apocrypha of the N. Test , 73, n. (23). 
Apoilinaris, bp. of Hierapolis, 2d cent., 124. 
of Antioch, senior and iunior, <ih cent. 

247, n. (29), 263, 302, n. (52). 
ApoUinnrian neresy, 4th cent, 302, n. (52). 
Apoltoniua Tyaneus, 1st cent., 160, n. (16). 

, a Gr. writer,.2d cent., 124. 

ApoUfgiea of Christisns, 102. 106, 107, 127. 

of Justin Martyr. 1 18, a (4). 

Apoatlea, 43, n. (4). 45-48, 66. 72. 

Apoatlea Creed, 79, n. (2), 125. 

Apostolic Canons snd Constitutions, 75, l$i, 

n. (13). (14). 

Fathers. 76-79. 

AppioH, Gr. writer, 2d cent., 124, 174, n. 
Arabiana, converted, in 2d cent, 98, 99 ; m &I 

cent, 155, 201 ; in 5th, 314. 
Arabianua, writer of 2d cent., 124, 126. 
Arator, a poet of 6th cent., 401, n. (37). 
AnhbUhti^a, 117, 163. 232, 233, ^.,n jn 
Archdeaama, Arthpreabytera, origin oC 83^ 
I ArekaUtm, ton of Herod, 33. 
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ArehdatiMt bp. of Carrha, 3d cent, 176, 193, n. 

Arettuut &bp. in Cappadocia, 6th cent, 396. 

Ananst origin of, in 4th cent., 287, &c. Secta 
of, 300, dec— retire among the Gotha, in 5th 
cent, 299, &c., 354, &c. State of. in 6th 
cent, 415, 6ic., 384, &c. ; in 7th cent, 450. 

itniw, 287, &c., 301, n. (46); bia letter, 288, 
D. (16) ; bia death. 297, n. (31). 

Ariattdes, apologiat, 2d cent., 106, 123. 

AriMtotelun philosophy, 31 ; in ^ cent, 110; 
in 3d cent, 161 ; in 4th, 229; in 5th, 321, 
322 ; in 6th, 387 ; in 7lh, 436. 450. 

AruMle^ his opinion of God and the aoul, 31. 

Armagh^ aee of, erected in 5th cent., 316. 

Armeniaaa^ converted in 4th cent, 225. 

AmobiuMt senior, 3d cent., 173, &lc.^ n. (17). 
183. 

— , junior, 5lb cent, 338, n. (45). 
ArUmon^ heretic, 2d cent, 150, n. (27). 
Afia^ the seven Liberal, what, 321, n. (4). 
AaeenMum^ feast, when instituted, 449, n. (3). 
A9Cttic9, 129. 265, 266, n. (28). 
A»cuanagtt John, 7th cent., tritheist, 419, n. 

(21). 
AMttriuM of Cappadocia, 4tb cent., 247, n. 

of Pontus, in 5|.h cent., 333. 

iby/nm, right of, in churches, 7th cent, 449, 

n. (4). 
Aikoftaric, Gothic k.. 4th cent , persecutor, 228. 
Aihanasma^' hp. of Alexandria, 4th cent., 239, 

n. (14), 262, 263, 265. n. (25), 296. &c. 
^— , junior, or Celetes, 5tn cent., 335, n. 
— -, op. of Antioch, 7ih cent., 452. 
Athanatian Creed, spurious, 240, n. (14). 
Aikenagoras, apologist, 2d cent. 107, Hi, 120, 

n. (6). 
AtticuSf bp. of Constantinople, 5tn cent.. 333. 
Audaug, 4lh cent., reformer, 309, n. (67). 
AudentivB, writt^r of 4lh cent. 263. 
AudcBnus, or Dado. abp. of Houen, 7ih cent, 

436, 443. 
Avgustine, bp. of Hippo, 4tb cent., 252, n. (35), 

261, 263, 282, 28G, 318, 362, 354, n. (9), 372, 

373, 374. 377. 
, monk, apostle of Britain, 5th cent, 380, 

n. (6), 422, n. (5). 
AugtutuluM, emp.. 5th cent, 312. 
AvgustttM^ emp., Ist cent, 23, 65. 
Avitu*, bp. of Clermont, 5th cent, 341, 381, n. 

(11). 
Avrelian^ emp., 3d cent, 159. 

Awelius, bp. of Cnrthage, 4th cent, 258. 

Auaonhu, a poet, 4th cent., 229. n. (1). 

Autharis, king of Lombards, 6th cent , 384. 

*AvroicMaXo(, independent bp., 233, n., 324, n. 

(9). 
AwnrniUm^ Ethiopians, converted, 226. 

B. 

Babaeua, Nestorian abp. of Seluecia, 5th cent., 

363, n. (26). 
Baptism, in Ut cent, 84, 87; in 2d, 134, 137, 

n.(17); in 3d, 189; in4lh,281; in 6th, 413, 

&c. 
Baptism of heretics, 186. 203, 28a 
Baptismal fonts, in 4 th cent., 281. 
Baradmus, Jacobus, 6th cent, 369, 417, &c.,n. 

(12\ 
Bar-Cochebas, Jewish impostor, 2d cent, 104, 

106. 

r, berotie, 2d cent, 124, 142. 



,St, latc«nt,49, n.(9),77. 
Baraabast let cent, 46. 
Barsam^Mus, of Gaza, 6th cent, 396. 
B^rtumas, bp. Niaibis, 5th pent. 302, 6lc 

^, Eptycbian monk, 5th cent, 367. 

Bartholomew, St., preached in Arabia, 48, ft. 

99. 
Basil the Great of Cappadocia, 4th cent* 94(L 

n. (15), 264. ^ 

of Ancyra, 4th cent, 248, n., 301, n. (47). 

of Cilicia, 6lh cent, 335, n. 

of Seleucia, 5ih cent., 332, n. (28), 345. 

of Tbessalonica, 7th cent, 441, n. 

BasiUdes, 2d cent, his heresy, 143, 144. 
BeUevers and Catechumens, 69. 
IM^or, writer, in 6th cent, 407. n. (7), 409. 
Benedict, St, of Ni&raia, 6th cent., 392, o. (15). 

400. 

, bp. of Rome, 7th cent, 444. 

Benedactitu monks, 392, ^c. Their rale, 393,11* 
Berinus, bp. of Dorchester, Eng., 7th cent, 

423, n. 
Bertha, patroneaa of Augustine, 7th cent, 380. 
BervUus of Bostra, 3d cent., 199, dec. 
Bishops, origin and history of, in Ist cent, 69, 

71. &c. ; m 2d cent. 116, &c., 136; in 3d, 

163-165; in 4th, 231, 232, &c., 237; m5th. 

323, 327 ; in 6th, 385, 386, 390 ; in 7th, 435^ 

438, &c. 

in Great Britain, 324. n. (9), 424, n. (5). 

Bobio, monaatery, established, 6th cent, 381^ 

n (14). 
BoMenus, monk and writer, 7th cent, 444. 
BoHthius, a C!hristian philosopher, 6th cent, 

387, 403, n. (45), 436. 
Boniface I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent. 339, n. 

11., , 6th cent, 404. 

111., , 7ih cent, 436, &€.. 

n. (2). 

IV., 

-V. - 



. 7ih cent. 443. 

. 7th cent.. 443, 449. 

Bonosua, heretic, 4th cent, 311. n. (69). 
Braulio, bp. of Saragossa, 7th cent., 436, 443,n. 
Britons, state of, in the two first centuries, 65, 
99, n. (8); in 3d cent, 156; in5th.3l8,4Ec; 
in 6th, 380, 384 ; in 7th, 422, n. (5), 437. 
Bulgaranus, count, 7th cent, 443. 
Burgvndians, converted, 5th cent, 314. 

C. 

CitcUian, bp. Carthage, 4th cent.. 282. 6cc 

Cassarius of Constantmople. 4th cent , 249, n. 

of Aries, 6th cent., 377, n., 400, n. (30^ 

Cajanus, Gajanus, or Gaintts, bp. of Alexan- 
dria, ill 6th cent. 418, n. (16). 

Cainites, sect., in 2d cent., 147. ' 

Caius, presbyter. Rome, 3d cent., 174, n. (18). 

Calumnies against the Christians, 54. 102, 106, 
107, 108, 209. 

Candidus, Gr. writer. 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 

, Arian wnter. 4th cent., 257. 

, historian, 5th cent., 335, n. 

Candlemas, feast, 6th cent, 414, n. H), 

Canon of the N. Test., when settieo. 72, 73k 

of the mass, what, 413, n. (1). 

Canons of the Apostles ; see AposioUc 

of Nice, 236, n. (7), 293, Ac, n. (26). 

of Sardica, 236. n. (9). 

of Cbalcedon, 323. 

Capreolvs, bp. of Carthage, 5th cent, Ml 

Caraeallm, emperor, 3d cent, 153. 
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CmrpoeniUt ^ Gnoftic, 2d cent, 145. 
Oagtiamu, John, 5th cent, 336, n. (34), 375, n. 

(54). 
Cu$nodonu Senator, 6ih cent., 386, 403, n. (46), 

436,407. 
Ckufor, Agrippa, 2d cent, 123. 
C^techmuna, 69. 80, 281. 
CmUnm Patnim, what, 407. 
Caihari, in 3d cent, 203. 
CtUbacy of clergy, in 3d cent, 166 ; in 4th, 

259,295. 
Celnu^ opposed Chriatianity, 3d cent., 108, 

183. 
Cc/te, their state in 1st cent, 65. 
Cmt. I., external Hist, 23 ; internal, 59. 



II.. 

111., 

IV.. 

v., 

VI., 
VII., 



07; 
153; 
207; 
312; 
379; 
421; 



109. 
161. 
229. 
320. 
385. 
435. 



C«0lfridt English monk, 7th cent, 444. 

Cerdo, heretic, 2d cent, 141. 

Ctremoniea and Rites, history of, in Ist cent, 

83. 84-88 ; in 2d cent., 132-137 ; in 3d, 188- 

190 ; in 4th, 276-281 ; in 5th, 350, dec ; in 

6th, 413, &c. ; in 7th, 448, &c. 
CcnriatAiM, heretic, 1st cent., 95, 96. 
Chaina, Catenae Patruro, 407. 
ChaUedon^ councils of, 5th cent, 349, 366. 
CkaUidiu*, philosopher, in 5th cent., 225, n. 

(51). 383, n. (4). 
Chaldaae Chrignana, Nestoriana, 363, n. (26). 
CkapUra, the three, what, 410, &c., n. (14). 
ChuiaaU, Millennarians, 185, dec, n. (19). 
CAtna, enlightened by Nestoriana, 7th cent, 

421. 
ChoTtfMcopi, 71, 72, 232. 
ChaaroeMs king of Persia, 6th cent., 385, 388. 
Ckiiat, the history of, 41, dtc ; revered by 

pagans, 43, 49; compared with philoso- 
phers, 160, 223; disputes respectmg hia 

Dody in 6th cent., 418, &c. 
Vkriatian Era, 41, n. (1).— Called the Diony- 

sianera,401, n. (34). 
Ckriaiuuutv, its nature, 78, &c. — Cauaea of 

its rapid progress in 1st cent, 49, 50 ; in 2d, 

101 ; m 3d. 154. dtc ; in 4th. 217, dec , 225, 

227 ; in 5th, 315, 317, 381, 382 ; in 7th, 422. 

426. 
-^— , History of its progress in 1st cent, 45, 

47, n. (9); in 2d, 98-100; in 3d, 155, 156; 

in 4th, 225, dtc. ; in 5th, 313, dec. i in 6th, 

379, dec; in 7th, 421, dec 
CArisfiaiw. character of, in 1st cent, 46, 82,91 ; 

in 8d cent., 128, dec ; in 3d, 179; in 4th, 

259, dec, 268 ; in 5th, 348. dec ; in 6th, 407, 

dec. ; in 7th, 445, 446, dec. 
Ckriatmaa, origin of, 4th cent, 279, dec, n. (12). 
Chnbaiea or Croationa converted, 7th cent, 

422, n. (2). 
ChrmmaHua, bp. of Aquileia, 5th cent., 339, n. 
ChnmieoH Aleiandrinum, 441, n. 
ChyaMtom, John, of Constantinople. 241, n. 

(17), 263, 349, dec. 
Chareh, ita organization and government in 

1st cent, 46, 67, 68. n. (6) ; in 2d, 11 6<^ dec. ; 

in 3d. 163, 164; in 4th, 231, dec; in 5th, 

323, dec ; in 6th, 388, dec ; in 7th, 436, dec. 
ChiireJua (buildings), history of, 86, 134, 188, 

Sn,n.(3),351,4U 440. 



Cimbriana, beard the gospel in 7th cent» 425. 
Cuvwtmeellhnaa, sect of, 4th cent., 284, dee., 

266, 353, dec 
Ckmdiua, emperor, 3d cent, 159. 
Clemena Romanua, 1st cent, 74, 75. 

Alexandrinus, 2d cent. 111, 121, n. (8). 

126, 128. 

CUmentina, spurious, 75, 76, 184, n. (16). 
Clergy, character and state of, in 1st cent, 68, 

dec; in 2d, 117,118; in 3d, 165,166; in 4th, 

231, 237 ; in 5th, 327, dec. ; in 6th, 390, n. 

(9), (10); in 7tb, 438, n. (9). 
Cloma, king of Salii, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
CiaUatirUy bp. oi Rome, 5th cent., 316, 340, 

358, n. (18), 376, n. (55). 
CaleatiiUt the Pelagian, 5th cent, 370, dec, n. 

(46). 
Canobitea, what, 266. 
Cogitowua, an Irish monk, 6th cent, 404. 
CMyridiana, sect, in 4th cent, 311, n. (69). 
Columbaa, monk of Hii, 6th cent., 381, n. (7). 
Cohunbantu, an Irish monk and missionary m 

6th cent., 392, n. (14). 402, 424, 438, n. (7). 
Commentatora, the principal in 2d cent, 126 ; 

in 3d cent., 180, dec ; in 4th, 261, dec. ; in 

5th, 343, dec. ; in 6th, 406, dec. ; in 7th, 445^ 

dec. 
Cemmodianuay a poet, 3d cent, 175, dec. 
Commodua, emperor, 2d cent. 97, 108. 
Community of goods, in prim, church, 46, 70. 
Concubinaga 01 the clergy in 3d cent, 166, n. 

(8). 
Confeaaiona, private to priests, 5lh cent, 351, 

n. (5). 
Con/eaaora, who, 54. 
Conjujnation, rite of, 87, 189. 
Congol, Irish monk, 6th cent, 392, n. (13). 
Conon of Tarsus, his sect, 6th cent, 420,441,0. 
Conatcration of churches. 4th cent, 277. 
ConaoeiatwH of churches, 72 ; in 2d cent, 110, 

n. (2) ; in 3d, 163 
Constana I., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

II., emperor, 7th cent., 454, 465. 

Conatantme I. or the Great. 210 ; gives liberty 

to Christians, 211, n. (16), 212, (19); his 
conversion, 213; abolisnes Paganism, 213 
sees a luminous cross, 213, 215. dec. n. (29) 
his regulationa for the church, 217, n. (34) 
231-234. 278, 283. dec ; hia writings, 247. 
n ; his letter to Arius and Alexander, 290 
dec, n. (2n. 

Conatantina II., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

IV., Pogonatus, 7th cent., 437, 455. 

Conatantinople, patriarchate of, 233, n., 236, dec* 
the patriarchs* contest with Roman Pontiff 
m 4th cent, 237 ; in 5th cent., 323, 32.% dee. ; 
in 6th, 388, dec. ; in 7lh, 436, dtc 

Conatatiiinppolitan councils, general, A.D. 38], 
p. 306; A.D. 553, p. 409, 411 ; A.D. 680, p 
455 ; A.D. 602 or in Trullo. p. 458. 

Cmutantiua, Chlorus, 207, 209, n. (10), 210, 
211. 

I., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

ConatUutiona of Apostles : see ApoatoUe Can- 
ons. 

Controveraiea among Christians ; in 1st cent, 
83 ; in 2d cent, 127; in 3d, 158, 185, dee. ; 
in 4th, 268, dec ; in 5th, 349, dec. ; in 601. 
409 ; in 7th. 448. 

Copiatm, what their office, 165. 

Camiima, bp. ot Rone, 8d cent. 179^ S08. a 
(19) 
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C$m^^tieolm, sect, in 6th cent, 419.- 
CSmmm, Indicopleuttes, 6th cent., 388, n. (16). 
CmmeiUt none in lat. cent., 72, n. (17); on- 

giaated in the 2d cent., 72, 116, 117 ; at first 

provincial, 116, n. (2). 
^^-» feueral or OBCumenical, 231. 

, thefint, A.D. 325, at Nice, 291-295. 

-^— , the Moond, A.D. 381, at Constantinople, 

806, &c. 
-*~, the third, A.D. 431, at EphesuB, 358, n. 

(19). 
, the fowih, A.D. 451, at Chalcedon, 366, 

n.(31). 
— , the/C/M, A.D. 553, at Constantinople, 

411. 
— -, the tixth, A.D. 680, at Constantinople, 

455, n. (18). 
-~, the teventh, A.D. 691, in TruUo, 448, n. 

(1), 458, n. (25). 
Crmtkolm, a sect, in 6th cent., 419. 
Crttd^ Apostles', 81, &c., n. (2). 
— , Nicene, 291, &c., n. (22). 
0«tcen«, opposed Christianity, 2d cent, 109. 
Crf«eonntf , bo. in Africa, 7th cent., 442, n. (28). 
Crosier, the Iituus of augurs, 277, n. (2). 
CrpM, sign of, 100, dec, n. (20), 259, n. (1). 
Cycha Pasckalit of Dionysius Eiiguus,40], 

n.(34). 
(Sanmianua, Irish roonk, 7th cent., 443. 
Cmmmeneui Albus, Irish monk, 7th cent, 444. 
Cypriamt bp. of Carthage, 3d cent., 158, 159, 

163. n. (I). 164, n. (3), (4), 172. n. (15), 182, 

183, 186, 202, n. 

, Gallic monk, 6th cent., 405. 

Cyril, bp. of Jerusalem, 4tb cent, 241, n. (16). 

262. 
, bp. of Alexandria, 5th cent, 329, n. (21). 

343, 357. &c. 

, monk of Palestine. 6th cent., 398, 406. 

Cyrus, bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent., 441, n., 

458. 

D. 

Dodo or Audoenus of Rouen, 7th cent., 436, 

443. 
Damascius, a philosopher, 6th cent., 383, n. (6). 
Damasus, I. bp. of Kome, 4th cent, 235, 255, 

n. (40). 
Damianvs and DamianisU, 6tb cent., 420. 
Ihaconesats, their ofnce, 70. 
Deaama, m 1st cent., 4G, G8. 69, 70; in 2d 

cent, 116, 117; in3dcent., 1C5; in 4th cent, 

237; ia 6th, 327. 
Dtchu, emperor, 3d cent., persecutor, 157, &c. 
Deitiet, the pagan, 24-27. 
Demtu, mentioned by Paul, 88, n. (3). 
Demelritu, bp. of Alexandria, 3d cent, 187. 
Demiurge of oriental philos., 64, 95, 141, 146. 
Demoniacs in the 4lh cent , 263. 
Desiderius, bp. of Vienne, 6th cent., 386, n. (4). 

, bp. of Cahors, 7lh cent., 442, n. (23). 

Diadochus, bibhop in lUyricum, 5th cent., 335, 

346. 
Didymus of Alexandria, 41h cent., 245, n. (25), 

263. 
Dioceses, episcopal, origin of, 71. 
Diocletian, emperor, 4th cent., persecutor, 207- 

209. 
Diodorus or Theodorus, bp. of Tarsus, 4th cent, 

245, u. (22), 261, 263. 
Dim CasftM, historian, 3d cent, 161. 



Dionynus, hp. of Corinth, 2d cent, IM. 
/Hsfiynw or Denvs, bp. of Puis. 3d c«it, I66i 
the Great, bp. of Alexandra, ad cot, 

170, n. (13), 183, 186, 199, n. 

, bp. of Rome, 3d cent, 176. 

AreopagiU, 184, n. (17X 964, n. (»> 

Exiguus, 6th cent, 401, n. (34), 40& 

Dioscorus, bp. of AlexiJMlm, Uh cent, MB 

366. 
Diotrtpkes, 1st cent., 88, n. (3). 
Disciples, the 70. of Christ, 43, n. (5% 06^ 07. 
Divinity: see Theetogy. 
Doceta, Gnostic sect, described, 141, f 7. 

, sect in 6th cent, 418. 

Doctrine, secret, of early Chriitiani, 81, 82. 
, two-fold, or two-fold rule of life, 128, 

dec, 264, &c., 408. 
Domitian, emperor, lat cent, peraecotor, 58, 

58, &c. 
Domitdla, Flavia, 1st cent, martyr, 52. 
Donatists, sect of, its history, in 4th cent, 282- 

286 ; in 5th, 352-^54 ; in 6th, 415. 
Donatus, a Donalist bp., 4th cent, 256, 282, n 

(3), 285. 
Doroiheus, pseudo, 4th cent., 247, n. (30). 
, bp. 01 Martianople, 5th cent., 334, 357, n 

(18). 

, abbot 7th cent, 440, n. (16), 4M. 

Dositheus, heretic, 1st cent., 92, n. (7). 
Draeontisu, poet, 5th cent., 339, n. (46) 
/>ratt(if,65,327. n.(14). 
Ducenarius, what 200, n. (14). 
Dynamius, a writer of 6th cent, 406, n. 

£. 

Eadbald, king of Kent, 7th cent., 423, n. 
East Anglia converted, 7th cent, 423, n. 
East Haxons converted, 7th cent, 423, n. 
Easter, disputes about it, in 2d cent, 135, 

dec. ; 4th cent, 294 ; 7lh cent, 423, n., 44& 
EbionUes, sect 2d cent, 96, 139. 
Eclectic philosophy, 32, 1 10, &c., 224. 
Ectkesis of Heraclius, 7th cent, 453, &c. 
Economical method oi disputing, 155, n. (5>, 

183, n. (11). 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, 7th cent, 423, 

n. 
Elcesaites, sect., 2d cent., 140. 
EUgius or Eloi, bp., 7th cent., 435. 442, n. (24). 

445, n. (2). 
Elpidius, kusticus, of 5th cent, 341. 
Elxai, heretic, 2d cent., 140. 
Empire, Roman, state of, at Christ's birth. 23, 

&c. ; favourable to the propaffation of 

Christianity, 24 ; its civil and ecclesiastical 

divisions and provinces in 4th cent, 232, rw 

(2)- 
Encratites, sect, 2d cent., 143 : 4th cent, 282. 

England, when first converted, 09, dec.,n. (8> 

Ennodius, bp. of Pavia, 6th cent., 389, 391, 

400, n. (32), 406. 
Bphesine general council, A.D. 431, p. 358, n 

(19). 

council of robbers, A.D. 449, p. 365. 

Ephraim, Syrus. 4ih cent, 244, n. (20), 263. 

, patriflrch ol Antioch, 6th cent, 398L 

EpicMus, 8ioi< pliiloffopher, 2d cent, 110. 

Rjicureans, 30, ii (it.'t). 65, 110. 

I^aipkanius, bp. ni (.-vprus, 4tb ceot, 242, a 

(18),262. 263, 275.'349. 
, hp. of Constantinople, 6ch oat, 897. 
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^ptphanau Scholasticos, eccl. hist, 6th cent., 

404,11. 
Empkany^ day of, fixed, in 4th cent., 279. 
Epucopacy : see Bishops. 
Semites at Hennits, m 3d cent, 179 ; in 4th, 

266, &c, 328, n. (18) ; in Slh, 346. 
Essenes, Jewish sect, 36, 37. 
Bthelbert, king of Kent, 6th cent, 379, &c. 
Ethiopians conyerted, 4th cent, 226. 
Evagrius^ archdeacon of Constantinople, 4lh 

cent, 249, n. 

, a Gallic presbyter, 6th cent, 345, n. (13). 

— Scholasticus, eccL historian, 6th cent., 

396, n. (27). 
EvangeltsiSt who SO called. 66, 67. 
Eueherhu, bp. of Lyons, 5th cent, 333, 336, n. 

(36), 346. 
Ettchites or Messalians, 4th cent., 310, &c. 
Endocia, empress and writer, 5th cent, 333. 
Emdoxia^ empress, opposed Chrvsostom. 349. 
Bttdoxiust bp. of Constantinople, 4th cent., 

248. n. 
Eugermis, abp. of Toledo, 7th cent, 443. 
Eugyppius, monk of Italy, 6th cent., 404, 406. 

, monk of Africa, 6th cent., 405. 

Evlogius, presbyter of Antioch, 6th cent., 395, 

&c.. n. (24). 
Eunapi%tSt psgan philosopher. 4th cent, 224. 
Eunomius and EunomianSf 4th cent, 248, 301, 

&c.,n. (50). ^ 

Evodius, bp. in Africa, 5th cent., 339, n. 
Eiuebiatu^ a party in 4th cent., 300. 
Eusebius Pamphili, bp. of Cassarea, 4th cent, 

237, &c., n. (12), 263. 275. 300, n. (43). 
, bp. of Nicomedia, Arian, 4tb cent., 247, 

n., 290, 206, 300, n. (43). 

, bp. of Kmcssa, 4th cent, 248, n., 263. 

ofVercelli,4lhcent,257,27l.&c.,n.(40). 

of Doryleum, 5th cent., 335, n., 365. 

— > of Theasalonica, 7th cent, 441, n. 
Eustathians, sect in 4th cent., 270, &c., n. (39). 
Eustathius of Antioch, 4lh cent, 245, n. (24). 

of Armenia, 4th cent, 270, &c., n. (39). 

of Sebaste, 4th cent., 271, n. (43). 

of 8yna, 5th cent., 335, n. 

. Latin writer, 5lh cent, 340. 

Eustratins of Constantinople, 6th cent., 398. 
Enthalius, deacon in Egypt, 5th cent. 335, n. 
Entherins^ abp. of Tvanea, 5th cent, 334. 
Kutropius, bp. of Valencia, 6th cent., 406, n. 
Entychest heretic, 5th cent , 335, n., 364, &c 
EHtychittnst sect, 5th cent, 364, &c. 
EHi'ychius, bp. of Const antmople, 6th cent, 308. 
Etaoius^ Arian, bp. of Antioch, 4th cent, 272, n. 
Ewnld, two English missionaries, 7tli cent, 

425, n. (10). 
Exarchs^ ecclesiastical, 232. 
ExcommuHtcation^ in 1st and 2d cent, 82, 131 ; 

in 3<l, 158, 203 ; in 4th, 291 ; in 5th, 327, n. 

(14). 
Exorcism before baptism, 3d cent, 180, dec, n. 

(13). 
Exorcists t in 3d cent, 165, 189, &c., n. (13). 
Exposition of Scriptures: tee Thsologyt eze- 

getic. 
Exmeontianst Arians, 4th cent., 301, &c., n. (49). 



FoamduMt African bp.. 6ih cent, 401, o. (36). 
FsMiidms, Priacoi, Briton, 6th ceal^ 339, n., 



Fastmg, in lat cent, 87, dec. ; in 9d, 151 ; in 

3d, 190 ; in 4th, 280 ; in 5th, 351. 
Fathers f Apoetolic, 76-78. 
Faustinus^ a Luciferian, 4th cent., 258. 
Faustus, a Manichasan. 4lh cent., 258. 

, bp. of Riez, 5th cent, 311, 376, n. (66). 

, disciple of St Benedict, 443. 

Fdicitas, a martyr, 3d cent, 156, 157. 
Fe/ir, hp. of Aptunga, 4th cent., 283, 6tc. 

L, bp. of Home, 5th cent, 341. 

III., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 367, 360. 

IV., bp. of Rome, 6ih cent, 404. 

— , bp. of Dunwich, England, 7th cent, 433, 

n. 
Festivals, in 1st cent, 85; in 2d, 135, 136; in 

4th, 278, &c., n. (12) ; in 6th, 414 ; in 7tli, 

449. 
FirmiUian of Cappadocia, 3d cent., 175. 
FUtvia Domitilla, a martyr, 1st cent, 59. 
FUtvianus, bp. of Antioch, 4th cent., 249, n. 
, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent., 335, n., 

365. 
Flttvius Clemens, a martyr, 1st cent, 59. 
Florintanst sect, 2d cent., 148. 
Florust Paul Cttos, a poet, 6th cent, 398. 
FortunatianuSf bp. of Ai^uileia, 4th cent, 256. 
Fortunatus, bp. of Poictiers, 6th cent, 402, n. 

(40). 
FosteUmd, island of, 425, n. (10). 
Franks in Gaul, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
Franamians converted, 7th cent., 425, n. (9). 
Frauds, pious, in 1st cent, 73, 74; in 2d, 130, 

&c.. 155 ; in 3d, 184 ; in 4th, 260, 267, &c. ; 

in 5th, 346. 
Fredegarius, a French historian, 7th cent, 442, 

&c., n. (29). 
Frieslanders converted, 7th cent, 425. 
Fron/o assails Christians, 2d cent, 106, n. (20). 
Fruetuosus, abp. of Braga, 7lh cent., 439, 444.' 
Frumentius converts the Abyssiniaus, 4th cent, 

225, 6ic. 
Fulgent ius of Ruspe, Africa, 6th cent, 400, n. 

(31), 406. 
— Kerrandus, 6th cent , 401, n. (35). 
Fullo, Peter, 5th cent., 367, &c. 

G. 

Gajanust or Gainus, or Cajanos, bp. of Anti- 
och, in 6th cent., 418, n. (16). 

Gall, St, 7th cent, his life, 424, n. (8). 

Galeriits Maximin, 3d cent, |)er*ecutes, 206^ 
6lc. 

Gallienns, emperor, 3d cent., 154, 159. 

Gallus, emperor. 3d cent, persecutes, 158. 

Gamaliel, Jewish pntriarch, 5lh cent., 319. 

Gaudetuius of Brescia, 4ih cent., 258. 

Ganb, state of, in 1st cent., 65 ; converted, ia 
2d cent., 99, 100, n. (9) ; in 3d, 156; in 4tb, 
227. 

Oelasius I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341, 34& 

of Cyzicos, 5th cent.. 332, n. (30). 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 5th cent., 341, 345. 

Genseric, Vandal king in Africa, Arian, pen» 
cotes, 355. 

George, bp. of Laodicea, 4th cent, 248, n 

, monk of Galatia, 7th cent, 441, n. 

, bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent, 441, jil 

Oeorgimns converted in 4th cent, 226. 

Germonnt, (St. Germain,) of Paria, 6Ui cent , 
405. 

0arMMy, aUU of, in lit ctnL, 66; Jb 
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in 3d, 156; in5t]i,3l4; ineth,381; inTth, 

423, 6lc. 
OifUy extraordinanr : tee MirmeU». 
Gitdat the Wise, Briton of 6th cent., 402, n. 

(42). 
Gnoatiet, in Ut cent., 73, 88, &c. ; in 2d, HO- 
WS ; in 3d, 191 ; in 4th, 307, &c. 
IVwrif, what, 29, 61, &c., 88, &c. 
(MfaiKert or sponsors, 2d cent., 137. 
Gcrdiamut Bened. monk, 6th cent., 405. 
Goiha, conversion of, 155, 226, 209, &c., n. 

(39H41). 
Grace, contests about, in 5th cent., 370, 6cc., 

375, &c., 377; in 6lh cent., 4 15; in 7th, 450. 
Graniafnut proconsul, Asia, 2d cent., 106. 
vroium, 3d cent., preached in Gaul, 156. 

, emperor, 4th cent., 285, &c., 299 n. (37). 

Grcdb and Latins at variance, 7th cent, 436, 

&c. 
GnytnltM, ahp. in Arabia, 6th cent.. 345, 398. 
Grifory Thaumatargus, 3d cent., 169, n. (12), 

182. 

Illuminator, Armenia, 4th cent., 225. 

Nazisnzen, 4th cent., 242, &c., n. (19), 

261,263. 

NYa8en,4th cent.. 243, n. (19). 

— tm Great, bp. of Rome, 6in cent, 380, n. 

(6), 386, n. (4), 389. n. (I), 394, 395, n. (18), 

399, n. (29), 4Q^, 407, 412. 

— , bp. of Toura. 6th cent, 402, n. (14), 
or George, Pisides, 7th cent, 420, n. (20). 

H. 

Hadrian : see Adrian. 

Heathen: see Pagan. 

Hegeeippus, cedes, hist., 2d cent., 123. 

Helena, mother of Constantine, 4th cent, 259, 

n.(l). 
Heliogabalus, emperor. 3d cent., 186. 
HtilltulitUybp. of Tarsus, 5lh cent.. 334. 
Helvetians converted in 7th cent., 424, n. (8). 
Hemterobaptiste, Jewish sect, 34, 6cc., n. (7). 
Henoticon^ an edict of Zeno, 5th cent., 368, n. 

(36). 
Heraclian of Chslcedon, 6lh cent., 415. 
Heraclides, monk of Constantinople, 5lh cent., 

333. 
HeracUtus, Greek writer, 2d cent., 124, 174, n. 
Heraclius, emperor, 7th cent.. 451, 452. 453. 
Heresies, what, xvii., in 1st cent., 88-96 ; in 2d, 

138-152 ; in 3d, 191-203 ; in 4th, 2e2, &c. ; 

in 5th, 352, &c ; in 6th, 415, &c. ; in 7th, 

450, &c. 
Hermas, Shepherd of, 77, 78. 
Hermes, ancient pagan philosopher, 1 12, 1 .?! , n. 

(15). 
Hermits or Eremites, in 3d cent., 179 ; in 4th, 

266, 6cc. 
Hermoffnes of 2d cent., 150, n. (28). 
Hero, Flaion. philos , 5lh cent., 322, n. (12). 
Herod the Great, 33, 39. 
Hendi invade Italy, 5ih cent.. 312. 

converted, 6th rent.. 379 

Hesychius of Kgvpl, 3d cent., 176, 179. 
Hesychius, bp. of Jerusalem, 7th cent., 430, n. 

(15). 446, 447. 
Hexapla of Origrn, 179, n. (6). 
Hierarchy, its origin. 1 16-1 18. See more under 

Church, government of 
Hterax And Hieraciles, 3d cent., 197. 
Hianclm, philosopher, 4th cent., 223, n. (45). , 



HUrwtymm: wee Jerome, 
HUariMi, Syrian monk, 4th cent^ 265. 
Hdarvt bp. of Poictien, 4th cent^ 246, &c., n 
(31). 

. bp. of Arlea. 6th cent, 340, 376, n. (56). 

Hilary of Rome, Luciferian, 4th cent, 257. 

, bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341. 

Hindoo Literature, 60, n. (5). 

Hmolytuo of 3d cent, 168, &c., n. (11), 182, 

History, ecclesiastical, what, zv. ; externa] and 
internal, zvi., zvii. ; bow to be treated, zvil, 
6cc. ; dangers to be avoided, zriii. ; its uses, 
ziz. 

Honorius, emperor, 4th cent, 222, 312, 353. 

I., bp. of Rome, 7tb cent, 443, 449 ; he 

was not infallible, 453, n. (10). 455. 

Hormisdas, bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 404, 412. 

Hosius of Corduba, 4th cent., 245, n. (23), 213, 
n. (23). 284. 

Hunerict Arian king of Vandals in Africa, 5th 
cent, persecutes, 355. 

Huns, in 6th cent. 384. 

Hyle, CXif, of the Manichcans, 194. 

Hypatia, fem. philoa., 4th cent, 230, n. (5). 

I & J. 

JaeMtes or Monophysites, 417, 418. 
Jocotms, Baradsus, restorer of the Monoph 

ysites, in 6th cent, 417. &c., n. (12). 
JambUckus, Plstonic philosopher, 4to cent, 

229, n. (2). 
James, son of Zebedee, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

the Just, or the less, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

, bp. of Nisibis, 4th cent., 247, n., 263. 

, bp. of F.dessa, 7th cent., 436. 

Ibas, bp. of Edessa, 5th cent., 334, 363, n. (26). 

410. n. (14). 
Iberians, converted, 4th cent., 226. 
Idacius, Clarus, a Span. bp.. 4th cent., 258. 
Idatius or Hydatius, Span, bp., 5lh cent.. 340. 
Jerome or Hieronymus, monk, 4th cent., 249, n. 
, monk, presbyter, and learned father, 251, 

n. (34), 261,275. 349. 
Jerusalem, first church there, 46 ; demolished 

by the Romans. A.D. 70, p. 52 ; rebuilt, and 

celled jElia CamtoUna, m 2d cent.. 104 ; 

captured by the Saracen.'^, 7lh cent., 440, n. 

(18) ; patriarchate of, 23.1, n. (2) 
Jesujabas, a Nestor, patr., Tlh cent., 421. 450. 
Jews, civil and religious state, at Christ's birih. 

33-10; notices of, in Ist cent, 51. 52. 64 ; 

in 2d cent. 104. 106, 138 ; in 3d. 160 ; in 4th, 

221 ; in 5th. 314, n. (7), 319 ; in 6th, 391 ; 

in 7lh, 426. 
Ignatius, bp. of Antioch, 2d cent., 76. n. (31), 

106. 
IdUfcnsus of Toledo, 7lh cent, 441, n (22), 

446. n. (5). 
Imogt'Vsirship, in 4lh cent.. 2G0, 270 ; in 5th 

343, 351 ; in 6lh, 406 ; in 7th, 445. 
Incense, in worship, 3d cent, 188. n (4). 
Independence of primitive churches, 72, 1 16 
Indians (Arabs), converted by Pantienus, 98. 
Innocent I., bp. of Rome, 5lh cent, 339. n. 
Interpreters of Scripture : see Commentators 
John the apostle, martyr under Donn'.ian. 4S, 

n. (9). 59. 
the Baptist 42; his festival instin"»"l. 

414, n. (9). 
, bp. of Jerusalem, 4th cent, 249. n . 'y.\ 

373. 
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^ohn Chrysostom: see ChryMostam. 

, bishop of Antioch, 5in cent, 333, 358, 

&c., n. (18), (19). 362. 

— jEgeates, 6th cent., 335, n. 
the Kanler, bishop of ConstaDtinople, 6th 

cent., 389. n. (I), 396, n. (25). 

, bishop o^ Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 

Ctinumu. Sinaita. fith cent, 398. 

Maro. 6ih cent, 399, n. (28). 

Philoponus, 6lh cent, 384, 387, 408, 419, 

IL (22y 

— Scholasticus, bishop of Constantinople, 
6th cent, 398. 

of Scythopolis, 6th cent, 408. 

II., bishop of Home, 6th cent., 404, 412. 

, monk or Spain, 6th cent., 405. 

Ascusnage, 6th cent., 419, n. (21). 

Malala, hiHtorian, 7th cent., 441, n. 

Moschiis, monk of Palestine, 7th cent, 

436, 441, n. 
— — , archbiKhop of Dara, 7th cent, 441, n. 

, archbishop of Thcssalonica, 7th cent, 

441, n. 

IV , bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 443, 454. 

Jona, Hit, or Icalmkill, 6th cent, 381, n. (7). 
Jona$, sn Irish monk, 7th cent, 436, 443. 

, disciple of Coiumbanus, 7th cent, 444. 

Jomandesox Jordanes, historian, 6th cent., 405. 
Jovian^ emperor, 4th cent, 222, n. (43), 299. 
Joviman, Italian monk and reformer, 4th cent, 

274. n. (44.) 
Irerurua, bishop of Lyons, 2d cent, 100, 118, 
&c., n (5), 136. 

, count, and bishop of Tjrre, 5lh cent, 334, 

Irish nation, convertea in 5th cent, 3\(y. 
Isaac, a converted Jew, 5lh cent, 334. 

, bishop of Ninive, 6th cent, 298. 

Itidorus of Pelusium, 5th cent., 330, n. (23), 
344. 

of Cordiiba, 5th cent, 339, n., 3J3. 

of Svville, Cth cent , 403, n. (44), 407, 408. 

of Gaza, a philosopher, 230, 387, n. (8). 

Isychhu or Hrsychius, bishop of Jerusalem, 

7th cent , 430, n. (15), 446, 447. 
Judas, a writer of 3d cent, 174, n. 
Julia Mammsa, 3d cent, 154, n. (3). 
/ii/i<m, emj>eror, 4th cent, 218, 219, &c., n. 
(40), 2-24, 285, 298. 

, a Pelsgian bishop and writer, 5lh cent., 

339. n. 

, bishop of Halicamassus, 6lh cent, 397, 

407,418. 

, archbp. of Toledo, 7th cent., 438, n. (6). 

Pomerius, 5th cent, 341, 347. 

, 7lh cent., 442, n. (27), 446, 44a 



Julius Africsnus, 3d cent., 167, 168, n. (10). 

— I., bibhop oi Rome, 4th cent, 256. 

— — Firmicus Matcmus, poet, 4th cent, 256, 

203. 
Junilius, bishop in Africa, 6th cent., 405, 406. 
Justificattvn, content On, 1st cent., 63. 
Justin Martvr, 2d cent, 107, 118, n. (4), 126, 

127. 128; his Apologies, 118, &c., n. (4). 

, bishop HI Sicdy, 5th cent, 335, n. 

Justinian I., emperor, 6lh cent., 384, 387, 404, 

409,410.411. 
Justus, a Spanish bishop, 6th cent., 404. 

, bp. of Rochester, 7lh cent.. 422, n. (5). 

Jiwenalf bishop of iGlia (Jerusalem), 5ih cent., 

324. 
/uv^nois, Spanish poet, 4th eent, 255, n. (41). 

Vol. L — Nnn 



K. 

Kahbala, Jewish, 30. 64. 

Kaiifs, Mohammed's succeasors, 431, n. (8*); 

extend their empire, ibid. 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent, 380, 

422, &c., n. (5). 
Kilian. Irish missionary. 7th cent., 424, &c., n. 
Kjuxling in prayer, 3d cent, 190. 
Koran^ Its oiigin and preservation, 427, n. (4). 

L. 

Labarum, sacred standard of Constantine, 216, 

n. (30). 
Laetantius, writer of 4th cent., 249, &c., a 

(32), 262, 263. 
Lapsed Christians, 157, 158, n. (8), 201, &c., 

n. (19), 294. 
Laura, of monks, what 409, n. (13). 
Laurentius, a martyr, 3d cent, 159. 

, bibhop of Rome, 6th cent., 391. 

, bishop of Novara, 6th rent., 404. 

, bishop of Canterbury, 7th cent., 422, D. 

(5). 
Jjeander, archbishop of Seville, 6tli cent., 406, 

note. 
learning, state of, in 1st cent., 59-65 ; in 2d, 
109-116; in 3<1, 161-163; in 4th, 22D-231 ; 
in 5th, 320, &c. ; in 6th, 365, &c. : in 7th, 
435, &.C. 
JjKtoTs or readers, 165. 
Legiony thundering, in 2d cent, 103, 104. 
Ltnl, in 4th cent., 280, n. (13). 
Leo I., the Great, bishop of Rome, 5th cent, 
323, 326. 335, n. (32), 351. 365. &c. 

II., bishop of Rome, 7th cent , 444. 

Leonidas, father of Origen, 3d cent , 156. 
Leontiusy Arian bishop of'Antioch, 4th rent., 
248. n. 

of B>'zsn:ium, 0th cent, 300, n. (26), 408. 

of Ncapolis, C\prus, Cth cent., 309, n 

(28), 407, 408. 
lAbaniots, converted, 5lh cent.. 313. 
Libanius, sophist. 4ih cent . *4Sa, 224, n. (48). 
Ubellatici, what, 157. n. (6). 
Liberatus of Cartilage, 6th cent., 401, Ac, n. 

(39). 
Liberius, biKhon of Rome, 4th cent.. 257. 298. 
Lieinianus, bishop in Spain, Cth cent., 405. 
iJeinius, emperor, 4th cent., 217. 
Litanies to the saints. 6ih cent, 414, n. (3\ 
Liturgies, 86, 190, n. (19). 278. 413. n. (I). 
Lombards, occupy Italy A. I). 5(i8, and become 

Christians A.D. 587, p. 384, 450. 
Lord^s prayer, use of, 190, n. (19). 
Jjord^s- supper, in 1st cent., 46, 84, P6: in 2d, 
137; in 3d, 188, 6lc. ; in 4th, 2S1 ; in Cth. 
41.1. 
Love-feasts, ovu'rai, 40, C8, d:c., 87, 137, 351, n. 

(4). 
Lucidn of Antioch, 3d cent , 170. 179. 1C2. 
Lucifer of Cagliari, 4th cent., 257. 271, &c.. n 

(40). 
Luciferians, sect, 4th cent., 257, 271. Ate. 
Lua%u, kinfr of Knglsnd, 2d cent., 99. n. (8). 
Lupus^ bishop of 1'royes. 5th cent., 340. 
Lyons and Vienne, persecution in Sd cent, lOS 

M. 

M^carhu, senior ami junior, monks ol Egypt 
4th cent, 246, n. (28), 261. 
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, Monothelite patriarch, 7th cent., 441, n., 

455, n. (18). 
Maeedaniua, and Macedonians, 4th cent, 305, 

&c., n. (02), (63). 
Madaine, his translation of Moaheim, p. r., &c 
Macrohnu, Donatist bishop, 4th cent., 257. 
Mogiant of Persia, 59, 6:c. 
Magu» : see Simon Magus. 
MtJumet : see Mohammtd. 
Majorinust Donstist bishop of Carthage, 4th 

cent., 283. 
Malehimiy a rhetorician, 3d cent, 175, 201. 
MaUhut a Byzantine historian, 5th cent., 335, 

note. 
Matnertu$f Claudius, poet, 5th cent, 341, 351, 

n. (1). 
Man€$ or Mankhaust heretic, 3d cent, 192, 

dec, n. (6). 
Mmkhmana, sect of, in 3d cent, 192-196 ; in 

4th, 282, 352 ; in 6th, 415; in 7th, 450. 
JfopAWofi, or primate of the Monophy sites, 418. 
MarceUoy a martyr, 3d cent, 157. 
MareeUitau, Ammianus, historian, 4th cent., 

224, n. (50). 

, foremor of Africa, 5th cent., 353. 

— — , count, a writer, 6th cent, 405. 

, English missionary, 7th cent, 425, n. 

(10). 
MantUuM of Ancyra, 4th cent., 347, n., 303, 

dec, n. (55), (56). 
Mardon and Marcionites, 2d cent, 141, &e., 

352. 
MarculJtUt Gallic monk, 7th cent, 442, n. (25). 
MarcuM^ a Gnostic, 2d cent., 147. 

, bishop in Egypt, 4th cent., 248, n. 

, a Gnostic in Spain, 4th cent., 307. 

, a hermit. 5lh cent., 333, 346. 

, a disciple of St. Benedict, 7th cent., 443. 

Mardaites, 457. See Maronite$. 
Maritu Mercotor, 5th cent., 338, n. (41). 

, bishop in Switzerland, 6th cent., 405. 

Maro, John, 7th cent., 457, n. (22), (23). 

ManmUet, 457, n. (22), (23), (24). 

Martin, bishop of Tonrs, 4th cent, 227, n. (64), 

265, &c., 308, n. (65). 

, bishop of Braga, Cth cent., 405, 408. 

I., bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 444, 454, 

n. (15). (16). 
Martyrs, 47, n. (8); their number and esti- 
mation, 54, 55, 125, dec, 158, 280. 
Mary, St, worshipped, 4th cent , 311 ; her 

images, in churches. 5lh cent., 351 ; called 

the Mother of God, 5ih cent., 357. 
Mattes for the dead, 4th cent., 281. 
MassUUms, 375, &c. See Semipelagians. 
Matthew, the apostle, 48, n. 
Matthias, the apostle, 46. 
Maurus, St., a Benedictine monk, 6th cent., 

394. 
, archbishop of Ravenna, 7th cent., 438, 

n. (7). 
Maxentiua, John, 6th cent., 395, n. (22). 
MaximiaTif emperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 208, 

&c. 
Maximillat a Montanist, 2d cent, 152. 
Maximin, emperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 157, 

212. 
Maximi% bishop in Cilicia, 5th cent., 334. 
Maximusy Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Magimua, a pagan philosopher, 4th cent., 229, 

dec, n. (4). 



Maanma of Turin, 5th cent, 336, n. (35). 

of Riei, 5th cent., 340. 

of Constantinople, 7th cent, 439, n. (14X 

446, 447. 

Me tc h iad ea , bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 283. 

Melehisedeckians, sect, 2d cent, 150, D. (27^ 

Mtlekites, who so called, 417, n. (12), 451. 

MeUtian contest in Egypt 4ih cent, 268, die. 
n. (37), 294, dtc, n. (27). 

Mdetian controversy at Aniioch, 4th cent. 
272, n. 

Ifclffhw, bishop of Sebaste, 4th cent, 248, d., 
272, n. 

of Mopsuestia, 5th cent, 334. 

MtUio, bishop of Sardis, 2d cent, 123, 126. 

MeUiius, first bishop of London, 7lh cent, 422 
n. (5). 

Menander, heretic, 1st cent, 94. 

Mennast bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent 
409. 

Mercatar^ Marius, 5th cent., 338, n. (41). 

Merda, kingm. of, converted, 7th cent.. 423, d 

Messalians or Euchites, 4th cent, 310, 6lc 

Methodius,3d cent, 170, 171, n. (14), 18B, 183. 

Metrapoiitans, origin of, 71, 117, 163, 232. 

Millennial controversy, 3d cent., 185, n. (191 

MiUiades, 2d cent, 124. 

Ministry^ public, necessary, 66. 

Mmueiua, Felix, 3d cent, 173, n. (16), 183. 

Mirades, in 1st cent., 45, n. (2), 50; in 2d, 
101, 102, dec, n. (14); in 3d, 155; in 4th, 
215, &c, 221, dec, 227; in 5th, 315, n. (11), 
317, 355; in 6tb, 382; in 7th, 445. 

Mithras of the Persians, 194. 

Modestus, Greek writer, 2d cent.. 124. 

Mohammed, his early life and education, 428, 
n. (2) ; writers who treat of him, 427, n. (3) ; 
professes to be a prophet and reformer, 428 ; 
his first converts, 428, dec ; meets opposi- 
tion, 429; his flight 429; employs force, and 
subdues Arabia, 429; his death and charac- 
ter, 430 ; his testament, 450, d:c, n. (3). 

Mohammedan religion, its character, 430 ; caus- 
es of its p.ogress, 430, dec ; its propagation, 
431, n. (8«). 

Mohammedan sects, tlie Sonnites and Shiitst, 
432 ; the subordinate sects, 432, dec, n. (11). 

Mohammedan prophets, 434, n. 

Monardiiansy sect of, 2d cent, 149. 

Monkery, in 1st cent., 38, n. (14) ; in 2d, 115, 
129, dec. ; in 3d, 179; in 4th, 265, dec; in 
5th, 328, dec, 346. dec ; in 6th, 385, 391, 
dec ; in 7th, 438, 439. 

Monophytites, in 5th cent, 367, 368, dec, n. 
(38). (43); in 6th, 387, 410, 416, dec; in 
7th, 450, dec 

Monothelitea, rise of, in 7th cent.. 452 ; their 
tenets, 455, dec. ; and history, 456-458. 

Montanut, a schismatic, 2d cent., 151, 152. 

, archbishop of Toledo, 6th cent, 404. 

Moralitu and morals : see Thrdogy, practical. 

Morality of the fathers, 128, n. (6). 

Motdius, John, a monk, 7th cent , 436, 441, n. 

Moses, a Jewish fanatic of Crete, 4lh cent, 
314, n. m. 

Mosheim, his life and character, p. iil, dec. 

Musanut, a writer of 2d cent, 124. 

Mutianua Scholasticus, 6th cent., 405. 

Mysteries, the pagan, 26 ; copied by Christians, 

Mystics, in 2d cent, 115; in 3d, 178. d&c. 184 • 
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in 4ih, 262, 264, &c.; in 5th, 346; in 6th, 
408 ; in 7tb, 447. 

N. 

NarcUsuMj bishop of Jerusalem, 3d cent, 174, n. 
Nations, stale of, at Christ's birth, 23-33. 
NazareariM, sect in 2d cent., 96, 139. 
AVcfafita, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent, 

249, n. 
Nemesius, bishop of Emessa, 4th cent, 249, n. 
Nennmx, a British monk, 7th cent., 443. 
Nepotf bishop in Egypt, 3d cent, 185, 186. 
iVirro, emperor, Istceni., persecutes, 49, n. (11), 

53, 55-58. 
Nettonanus, a chronographer, 5th cent., 335, n. 
Nestorius, heresiarch, 5th cent, 333, &c., 356, 

&c. 
Ntttorianitm, what, 360, &c., n. (21) ; history 

of, in 5th cent., 356, &c. ; in 6th, 387, 416; in 

7tb, 450. 6lc. 
Nic<ta9 of Komacia, 5lh cent, 344. 
Nice, council of, A.D. 325, p. 291-295, notes. 
Niettiua, archbishop of Treves, 6th cent., 404, 

40& 
Niciat, a writer of 7th cent., 448. 
Nioi>laitanf, sect, in 1st cent, 94, n. (16). 
Niiti' of Constantinople, a writer, 5th cent, 

331,n. (27). 346. 
Niniarit English bishop in 5th cent., 381, n. (7). 
Noetvs, andNoStians, 3d cent, 197, n. (11). 
\onnoms^ writer of 6th cent , 398. 
Nmmis, Egyptian poet, 5th cent., 333. 

, monk of Palestine, 6th cent., 409, n. (13). 

Northumberland, converted in 7th cent, 423, n. 
Wovatian or Novatus, 3d cent, 175, 201 ; his 

sect, 201-203. 294, 352. 
Novatua of Carthage, 3d cent, 202, &c., n. (19). 

O. 

Oblation*, in 1st cent., 68, 71, 86; in 2d cent, 

135. 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli, conquered Italy, 

AD. 476, p. 312. 
(Economical method of disputing, 155, n. (5), 

183, n. (II). 
(Ecumenical, or general Coundlt : see Councils. 
(Ecumenical or universal bishop, 389, n. (1), 

437. 
Olympiodorus, a Platonic philosopher, 4th cent, 

220. 

, a historian, 5th cent, 319, n. (7), 322. 

, a commentator, 6th cent, 397, 407. 

Omar, kalif. captur^l Jerusalem, 7th cent, 

440,n. (18^, 450. 
*OfioiMC(0(. in like essence, 301, n. (47). 
XiffioiOi, of the same essence, 291, 296, n. (29). 
Op/ntes, sect of, 2d cent., 148, n. (25). 
C^tus of Milevi, 4th cent.. 253, n. (36). 
Oracles, the pagan, 28, n. (28). 
Oresiests, monk of Egypt 4th cent., 248, n. 
Oriejaius, Orontius, Oresius, bishop of Aox, 

5th cent, 345, n. (13). 

, b>hop of Eliberis, 6th cent., 404. n. 

Ortgm of Alexandria, 3d cent, 155. 162. 206, 

n. /9), 177-183. n. (2)-(8), 187, 188, 200,201, 

261, 275, 287. 
Origenists, 275, 349, 409, n. (13). 
Oronus, Paul, historian, 5ih cent., 318, 336, 

n. (33). 373. 
OstiarU, their office, 3d cent., 165. 
OoingQika, A.D. 492 invade ItalT* 312* 



Osiwald, king of NorthambeilaDd, 7th cent 

423, n. 
Oswi, king of Northumberland, 7th cent, 423, 

note. 

P. 

Pachomtus, Egyptian monk, 4th cent, 248, n., 

328, n.(18). 
Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent, 857, 

262. 
Paganism, its character, 24, &c. ; remains of 

it in 4th cent, 217, &c., 223, 227 ; in 5th 

cent., 313, 318 ; in 6th, 349, 382, &c ; in 

7th, 426. 
Palestine, provinces of, 233, n., 324. 
Paltadius, monk, 4th cent., 246, n. (27), 331, n. 

(25). 

, missionary to Ireland, 5th cent, 316. 

Pamphylus, the martyr, 3d cent., 176, 179, 244, 

n.(21). 
Panuaws of Egypt, 2d cent, 96, n. (5), lU, 

124, 126. 
Pantheism of Ammonius Saccaa, 113. 
Ptmal power, in 3d cent., 163, 164, n. ; in 4th, 

163, &c., 235. &c., 284, n. (5); in 5th, 382. 

&c., 326, n. (11), (14); in 6th, 389; in7tb« 

437. 
Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, 2d cent, 123, 186. 
Paphnutius, monk of Egypt, 4th cent., 249, n., 

295. 
Paraclete of Montanus, &c., 151, n. (29), 199, 

195. 
Paschasius of Rome,, 6th cent, 404. 
Paterius, commentator, 7th cent, 443,446. 
Patriarchs, origin of, 117, 232, 6&c., 323, &C. 
Patricius, (St Patrick, Succathus), apostle of 

Ireland, 5th cent, 316, n. (13). 
Patripassians, sect, in 2d cent., 149 ; in 3d, 197, 

198, 6lc. 
Patronage, right of, its origin, 4th cent, 277,0. 

(5). 
Paul, the apostle, 46 : his martyrdom, 47, n. 

(8), 48, n., 56, n. (18). 

, the hermit of Egypt, 3d cent., 179. 

of SamoaaU, 3d cent, 200, n. (15), 801, 

n. (16). 

, bishop of Emessa, 5lh cent., 334. 

, a Monophysite, 7lh cent, 451. 

Paulieions, sect, 7th cent.. 450. 

Paulimu, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent., 271 , dtc^ 

n. (40). 

of Nola, 253, n. (37), 337. 

Petricordius, a poet, 5th cent, 341. 

, 1st bishop of York, 7th cent., 423, n. 

Peada, king of Mercia, 7th cent, 423, n. 
Pelagiua, the heretic, 5th cent., 370, &c., B. 

(45). 

I., bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 405, 411* 

II., bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 405. 

Pelagians, in 5th cent., 370, 6cc ; in 6th, 415; 

in 7th, 450. 
Penance, in 1st cent, 82; in 2d, 131 ; in 4th, 

268 ; in 5th, 351, n. (5) ; in 7th, 447. 
People, rights of, in primitive church, xv., 68L 

69; in 2d cent., 116, 117; in 3d, 163, &e.s 

in 4th, 231, 232. 
Perpetua, a martyr, 3d cent, 156. 
Persecutions, whether just tm. 52 ; those in Ifll 

cent. 51, &c., 97 ; in 2d, 105 ; in 3d, 15^* 

160; in 4th,20S-211, 217,219.228, 284. Ac. 

D.n2).206.298. ^kc..307i in 5ih.ai3,318t 
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ftc, 353, 354 ; in 6th, 384, 415-417 ; in 7tb, 

420. 
PfTMo, persecutions there, 228, 319. 426. 
P<««r, the apo»tle. Uis martyrdom. 47, n. (8), 

48, n,66. n. (18). 
— — , bishop uf Alexandria, 4th cent., 239, n. 

(13), 268, &c. 
Chrvsologus, bishop of RaTennm, 5lh 

cent . 337. n. (:i8). 
— - FuUo, bishop of Anlioch, 5lh cent., 3C7, 

^. 

Mo^gus, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent., 

366, 3W. 

, a deacon of Rome, 6th cent., 404. 

pgtUiantUt a Donatist writer, 4ih cent., 258. 
PhtnUoBiaatcBt sect, 6th cent., 418. 
PhmriMttt, Jewish sect, 35. 36. 
PkiUutritu, bishop of Brescia, 4th cent., 255, 

n. (39), 263. 
PkdHuM, mentioned by St. Paul, 83, n. (3). 
PkUip, emperor, 3d cent., whether a Christian, 

154. 

or Side, 5th cent., 333, 345. 

, a friend of Jerome, 5ih cent., 340. 

Pkih, the Jew. 1st cent., 32, 37. 

of l^arpathus, 6th cent.. 343. 

Philotophy, state of, in 1st cent., 29, 59-65; in 

9d, 109. &c. ; m 3d. 161. 162; in 4tli, 223. 

229, &c. ; m 5th, 321, &c. ; in 6lh, 386, 

&c ; in 7ih, 446. 

, Oriental, 29, 39. 61-6^1, 90, &c. 

. lis innuence on theology, 61, 105, HI, 

115, 125, 129. &,c., 119, 102, ItiH. 261. 
Philostnr^ius, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent., 

3:«, 345. 
PhUostraius, a philosopher, 3d cent., IGO. 
Philoxentu or Aennias, bishop of Hierapolis or 

Mabug, 6th cent , 307, 407, 419. 
Phocas, einpemr. 7lh cent, 430, &c., n. (2). 
PhatbaiUtu^ bishop in Krance, 4th crnt., 257. 
PKotinvn, bi>hop of Sirmiuin, 4th cent., 304, 

&c., n (58), (59). 
Picu, converted, in 4th cent., 390, &c., n. (7). 
Pierius of Alexandria, 3d cent , 176, 179. 
Pilgrimipet, in 4(h cent., 259, n. (1); m 5lh 

C«;nt., 313. 
Pisidu, Gregory or George, 7th cent., 440, n. 

(20). 
Placidut, Benedictine monk, 6lh cent.. 394. 
PlaUi^ and Platonic philosophy, 31, ^c. ; in 

2d cenL, 1 10. iVc, 1 19. &c. ; in 3d, 159, »5cc., 

161. &c.; in4ih.229. 6^c ; in5th,321, &c. ; 

in 6th, 383, 387 ; in 7th, 436. 
Pbny the younger. 105. 
PUroma ol the Gnostics, 63, 95, 145. 
PtotinuM, a philosopher, 3d cent., IGl, 162, 191. 
Plutarch of Cheronea, a philosopher, 2d cent., 

110. 
— -, a philosopher of 3d cent., 162. 

Nestorii, philosopher, 5ih cent , 322. 

Pneumatomacht, sect, 4lh cent.. 3(X). 

Poieniic : see Thfotogy^ polemic. 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 2d cent., 77, 107, 

136. 
Poit/chronius, bishop of Apamea, 5th cent., 

333. 343. 
Poli/rrafts, bishop of Ephesus, 2d cent., 136, 

174. n. (18). 
Pomnius, Jiiiianus, 5th cent, 341, 347, 446, 

44i. 
Pontiut, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent., 175. 



Ponihu or Panlinus of Nola, 253, n. (37), 337 

Popery : see Papal power. 

Porphyry, a philosopher, 3d cent, 159, 162, D 

(4). 
PoBMidtmhu or Pisidius, 5th cent, 340. 
PocAmiu, missionary to Gaul, 2d cent, 100. 
Potanuina, a martyr. 3d cent , 157. 
Potamon, a philosopher, 2d cent, 32. 
PraxtoM, a confessor and Monarchian, 2d centt 

149, n. (26). 
Prayert^ hours of, in 3d cent., 190. 
Preaching, mode of, in 1st cent, 86 ; in 3d, 188; 

in 4th, 278 ; in 7th, 435. 
Predettinarian controversy, 5th cent., 373, 6lc^ 

n. (52), (53). 
Presbytern, 46, C9, 71, 116, 117, 163, 165,231, 

232, 237, 273. n (43), 327. 
PmcrtptwH against errors, in 2d cent., 127; 

in 3d cent.-, 183, n. (12). 
Priesthood, Jewish, imitated, 2d cent, 117, 118, 

133. 
Prinuuiut of Adrumetum, 6th cent, 401, n. 

(38), 407, 408. 
Priscilla, and Priscillianists, 2d cent, 152, n. 

(30). 
Prucillian, and Priscillianists, 4th cent, 307, 

Ac, n. (65), (66). 
Proba, Anicia Pranconia, 4th rent., 258. 
Procliu, bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent, 

334. 

, a philosopher, .Sih cent., 322. 384, n. (8). 

Procopius of Gaza, 5ih cent . 395. n. (21), 4(J7. 
of Caesarea, historian, Gth cent., 3S3, n. 

(2). 
Prophett of tlie New Testament, 69. 
Proxp^-r of A qui tain, 5lh cent , 337, n. (40), 

316, 37G, n. (55). 
PrudentiuH, a poet, 41 h cent., 256, n. (13). 
Ptalms of David, used in 4th cent., 278. 
Pmahyrians. parly in 4lh cent ,301, n. (45). 
Ptoiomceus, Gnostic heresiarch, 2d cent., 147. 
Purgatory, in 2d cent , 126 ; in 3*1 cent., 195; 

in 4th cent., 259; in 5th, 3 13; in 6th, 406; 

in7ih, 445. 
Pyrrhus, bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent, 

454. 

Q. 

Quadragesimal or Lent fast, 4th cent., 280, n. 

(13). 
Qtuidratun, bishop of Athens, 2d cent., 106, 123. 
Quadrivium, what. 321, n. (4). 
Quinisejctum consilium, 7th cent, 448, 458. 

R. 

Radbod, king of Friesland, 7lh cent., 425, n. 

(10). 
Recognitions of Clement, 75, 76, n. (29), 184, 

n. (15). 
Relics, venerateil. in 4th cent., 2G0 ; in 5tb, 

343 ; in 6lh, 406 ; in 7th, 415. 
Religion, state of, in the world, 21. 34, &c. ; 

ainon:; Christians, in 1st < rnt , 78, &c., 82, 

n. (H) ; in 2«1, 125. 6cc ; in :ul. 177, &c. ; in 

4th, 259. 268 ; in 5th, 312, &c. ; in 6th, 400 ; 

in 7th, 415, 417. 
i2emi|riW, archbishop of Rheims, 5th cent, 3 11, 

379. 
Rheticius, bishop of Autun, 4th cent, 256. 
Rhodon, a writer, 2d cent, 124. 
Ritn : see CemvumMs. 
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Rogatkn Sunday, &c., 351, n. (1). 

JifHinuM of AquUeia, 4th cent., 254, n. (38), 261, 

275. 
Rxding Elders, Ist cent., 69. 
Ruridua, senior, bishop of Limoges, 5th cent, 

341. 
RuMticuSf deacon at Rome, 6th cent., 405. 

S. 

S«A<u, a Syrian monk, 5th cent, 335, n. 

SabeUitu of Africa, 3d cent, 198, n. (12). 

Sabiant : see Hemen^piistM. 

Habinusj bishop of Heraclea, 5th cent, 333. 

Saertd Classics of Apollinaris, 247, n. (29). 

Sadditcees, a Jewish sect, 35, 36. 

iSainU, worshipped, in 5th cent, 342, &c. ; in 

6th, 390, 406, 414; in 7lh, 445. 
Salonius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent, 340. 
Salvianus, 5lh cent, 318, 337, n. (39), 346, 348. 
Samaritaju, nation of, 34, 40. 
Samotatean* : see Pavl of Samosata. 
Sapor II., king of Persia, 4th cent., persecutes, 

228. 
Sarabaites, vagrant monks, 267. 
Saracau, their conquests, 7 th cent, 431, n. 

(8*). 
Sardica^ council, its 4th canon, 236, n. (9). 
Saturniniu of Antioch, heretic, 140, 141. 
Schisnu : see Heretiet^ and Controversin, 
SehoUutie theology, its origin, 178, 182, 262 ; 

its nature, 408. 
Sehoolf, Christian, in 1st cent, 81, n. (5); in 

2d, J 11; in 3d, 162, 177; in 4th, 219,230; 

in 5th, 320, &c. ; in 6th, 385, 387; in 7th, 

435. 
Science: see Learning. 
Scotland, state of, in 3d cent, 156; in 6th, 

381, n. (7). 
Scriptures, how regarded, in Ist cent, 79 ; in* 

2d, 126 ; in 4th, 261. 
Sects : see Heresies, 
Secundians, Unostic sect, 2d cent., 147. 
Sedidius, a :>cotch poet, 5th cent, 340. 
Semiarians, in 4th cent., 300, 6tc. 
Semipelagians, in 5th cent., 375, &c. ; in 6th, 

415; in 7th, 450. 
Septuagint, how regarded, in 2d cent, 126; in 

4th cent, 261. 
Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent, J 24. 
Serapion, bishc^ of Thmuis, 4th cent. 248, n. 
Sergius, patriarch of Monophysites, 387, dec, 

417. 
■ , bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent., 441, 

n., 452, 453, n. (9). 
Sethites, a sect, in 2d cent., 147, &c. 
Sextus, Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Severianust bishop of Gabala, 5th cent., 333, 

346. 
Severus, emperor, in 2d cent., 53, 97, 108. 
, Alexander, emperor, 3d cent, 154, 156, 

160. 
, Sulpicius, ecclesiastical historian, 4tb 

cent., 255, n. (42). 

, bishop of Minorca, 5th cent., 339, n. 

, bishop of Antioch, Oih cent., 397, 407, 

417, 418. 
Shiites, a Mohammedan sect, 432, 43i, n. 
Sihylline Oracles, 2d cent., 130. n. (15). 
Sidonius, Apolhnsris, 5th cent., 338. n. (43). 
Sigan, monument of, China, 421, n. (1). 
Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 2d cent.. 106. 



Simton Stylites, senior, 5th cent, 313, 347, 

n. (20). 
Simeon Stylites, junior, 6th cent., 398. 
Simon Magus, 92-94. 

Simpliciua, bishop of Rome, 5th cent., 34L 
—2-, a philosopher, 6lh cent, 383, n. (7). 
SiriciuM, bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 256. 
Sisebutus, Gothic king in Spain, 7tb cent, 443. 
Sixtus II., bishop of Rome, 34I cent, 159, i7& 

J II., bishop of Rome. 5ih cent, 340. 

SocraUst ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent, 334. 
Sonnites, Mohammedan sect, 432. n. (10), (11). 
SophroniuSf monk of Palestine, 4 th cent., 249, n. 
, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 436, 440, 

n. (18),452,&c., n. f9). 
Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian, 5lh cent., 

334. 
Spurious Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 73, &c., n. 

(23). 
Stations^ among Romanists, what, 414, n. (4). 
Stephen I., bishop of Rome. 3d cent, 175, 186. 
Stoic philosophy. 31. n. (37), 110. 
Stylites, or pillar saints, 5(h cent., 347, &e. 
Sub-deacons, their oiFice, 165. 
SulpiduM Severus, ecclesiastical historian, 4th 

cent, 255, n. (42). 
Sunday, observance of, 85, 134, 135, n. (10), 

278. 
Superstition, increase of, in 3d cent., 188; in 

4th cent., 259, &c. ; in 5th, 342 ; iu 6th, 406 ; 

in 7th, 439, 445. 
Supplications, public, 4th cent., 260. 
Sussex, kingdom of, converted, 7ih cent., 423, 

note. 
Syagrius, writer, 5th cent, 345. 
Symmachus, translator of Old Testament, 3d 

cent, 174, n. 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent., 341, 391. 

Synagogues, Jewish, 39. 

Syntsius, bishop in Cyrene, 5th cent., 230, n, 

(8), 333. 
Synod: see Councils. 
Syrianus, a philosopher, 5th cent., 322. 
Syricius, bishop of Uarccluna, 7th cent, 444 

T. 

Tajo or Tago, bisliop of Saragoasa, 7th cent, 

435, 444, 446. 
Tatian, and his sect, 2d cent., 107, 124, 148; 

his hannony of the Gospels. 126, n. (2). 
Talaia, John, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent., 

367. 
Tartars, enlightened by Nestorians. 7th cent, 

421, &c. 
Temples, dedicated to saints, 6th crnt, 414. 
Tertullian, 2d cent., 108, 122, n. (9), 127, 128, 

152, 183. 
Testament, New, translations of, 101, dec, 

155, 407, 446. 
Thalassius, a monk, 7th cent., 441, n., 447. 
Themistius, a philosopher, 4 th cent., Sa5, n, 

(52). 
Themistius and Thcmistians. Cth cent, 419, n, 

(20). 

Calonimus, 7lh cent.. 411, n. 

Thfodoret, or Thoodorit, bit^hup of Cyrus, 5th 

rent., 3aO, n. (22), 3JJ, 314. 315, 410, n. (14). 
Thei.donc, king of Ostrogoths, 5th cent., 318, 

S91. 
Thrtulorus of Mopsuestia, 4th cent, 331, ik 

(26). 3-13, 410, n. (14). 
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Tktodmrua Lector, eccles. hist., eth cent, 397. 

of Iconium, 0th cent., 398. 

of Pharan, 7th cent.. 441, n. 

1., bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 443. 

of Raithu. 7th cent., 420, n. (21), 446. 

— of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, 7th 

cent., 423, n., 436, 444, 447. 
Theodonut the Great, emp., 4th cent., 222, 299. 

II., emperor. 5th cent., 313, 319, 358,365. 

, bishop of Alexandria, 6ih cent., 416,419. 

TkeodotuM of Rome, 2d cent, 149, 150, n. (27). 
— — of Ancyra, 5th cent, 332, n. (29). 
TheognoMhu of Alexandria, 3d cent, 176, 182. 
TheiHogy, Positire, Scholastic, and Mystic, 

407, 408. 
— , exegetic, in 1st cent, 79 ; in 2d, 126 ; 
in 3d, 179, &c. ; in 4th, 261 ; in 5th, 343, 
&c. : in 6th, 406, &c. ; in 7th, 445, &c. 

, didactic, in 1st cent, 78, &c. ; in 2d, 

125, 126 ; in 3d. 177, &c., 182 ; in 4th, 259, 
261, &c. ; in 5th, 342, 344 ; in 6ih, 407, &c. ; 
in 7th, 446, &c. 
— , practical, in 1st cent, 78, 80; In 2d, 128 ; 
in 3d, 182; in 4th, 263, &c.; in 5tb, 346, 
346 ; in 6th, 408 ; in 7th, 446, &c. 
-^, polemic, in 1st cent, 83 ; in 2d, 127 ; in 
3d, 183, dec. ; in 4th, 262, &c. ; in 5th, 345 ; 
in 6lh, 408, &c. ; in 7th, 447, &c. 
TheonoM, bishop in 4th cent., 256. 
Theop<uchites, sect, 5th cent., 367, 412. 
Tke^Mnet of Byzantium. 6th cent, 398, &c. 
Thtopfulut, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent., 120, 
121, n. (7). 126. 

, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent., 275, &c., 

330. n. (24), 349. 

, bishop of the Goths, 4th cent., 226. 

The^phrattus, a philosopher, 5th cent., 322. 
Theophylactt Simocatta, 7lh cent, 441, n. 
Therapeutoi. a Jewish sect, 37, n. (14). 
Thntrgy, what. 114, n. (19). 
Thtmas, the apostle, 48, n. ; visited India, and 
some say, China, 422, n. (2). 

of Hcraclea, 7th cent, 446. 

Tliundering Lej^ion, 2d cent., 103, 104. 
Thwijicatores, who. 157. 
Tibertiu, emperor, Ist cent., 49. 
Tichonitu of Africa, 4th cent., 258, 261. 
Timothvt companion of St Paul, 48, n. 

— 111., bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent, 397. 
— — , bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 

, a writer of the 7th cent., 448. 

7V/Am,118, n. (3), 133. 

TUuti, what, 277, n. (4). 

Titus, companion of St Paul, 48, n. 

— of Boatra. in 4th cent., 246, n. 
Toleration among pagans, 25, 53. 
Traditors, who, 209, 283. 

Trajan, emperor, 2d cent., 97, 105, 106. 
Trihonianus, a jurist, 6th cent, 3b2, n. ( 1 ). 
Trinity, disputes on, in 2d cent., 149, 150 ; in 

3d, 197-200 ; in 4th, 287, &c. ; in 5th, 356. 

&c.; inCth. 412, 419, &c. 
T^riphilus of Cyprus, 4tb cent., 248. 
Tntheists, in 6th cent, 419, dec. 
Trivium, what, 321, n. (4). 
TVypAon, Greek writer, 3d cent, 174, n. 
TwhoniuM or Tichouius, 4th cent., 259, 261. 
Tjipu, edict of emp. Constans, 7th cent., 454. 



V. 

Valau, emperor, 4tb cent., 226, 299. 
VaUntinian, emperor, 4th cent,'299. 
Ka/enloutf, and nia sect, 2d cent, 145-147 
Valerian, emperor, 3d cent. 159. 

, bishop m 5th cent., 340. 

Valerius, Spanish monk, 7th cent, 444. 
Vandals, when converted, 300, n. (40) ; per- 
secute in Africa. 5th cent, 354, &c. 
Vararanes^ king of Persia, 5lh cent., 319. 
Veda of the Indians, 60, n. (5). 
Venuieular liturgies, 6th cent, 413. 
Victor I., bishop of Rome, 2d cent.. 124, 136l 

of Antioch, 5th' cent, 333, 343. 

or Victorinas, a poet, 5th cent, 340. 

Vitensis, 5th cent, 341. 

of Tununum, 6lh cent., 405. 

of Capua. 6lh cent, 405, 407. 

Vietorinus of Pctau, 3d cent., 176, 182, 183. 

Fabius Marcus, 4th rent., 257. 

Vietorius or Vietorinus of Gaul, 5th cent, 340 
Vigilantiua, a reformer, 5th cent., 3-18, &c. 
y^i7iu« of Tapsus, 5th cent.. 338, n. (44). 

, bishop oif Rome, 6th cent, 405, 411. 

Vincentius of Lerins, 5lh cent., 338, n. (42). 
VitalianuSf bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 444, 445 
Vitdlius, a Donatist writer, 4th cent. 257. 
Ulphilas or Ulfilss, bishop of the Goths, 4tk 
cent. 155, n. (10). 226. n. (63), 300, n. (39). 
Unction, extreme, 2d cent., 87. 
Voconius of Africa, 5th cent., 345. 
Volusianus, emperor. 3d cent, 158. 
Uranius, Nestor, philos., 6th cent., 388. n. (14) 
Ursicinus, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 235. 
Vulgate Bible, what, 261, n. (9). 

W. 
Waldensians, perhaps in 7th cent, 438. 
fVessex, kingn. of, converted, 7th cent, 423. il 
Whitby, council of, 7th cent., 423. n. 
Wilfrid, bishop of York, 7th cent., 423, n., 

437, n. (5). 
WiUibrord, Engl, miss., 7th cent., 425, n. (10). 
World, state of, when Christ came, 23-33. 
Worship, public, of Christians, in 1st cent, 
84, Ate; in 2d. 134. n. (10),; in 3d, 188; 
hi 4th, 260, n. (25). 270, 277. &c. ; in 5th, 
350, &c. ; in 0th. 413, &c. ; in 7th, 448. 
Writers, Greek and Oriental, in Ist cent., 72. 
&c.; in 24l, 118, Ac; in 3<i, 1C6, &c.; in 
4th, 237, &c. ; in 5th, 329, &c. ; in 6th, 395. 
&c. ; in 7th, 439, A:c. 

, L4itin, in Ist rent., none: in 2d, 122, 

Sec. ; in 3d, 172, &c. ; in 4?h, 218, &c. ; in 
5th, 335, &c. ; in 6th, 399, &c. ; in 7th. 441, 
6lc.. 
WulJUaieus, eremite of Treves, 5th cent., 349. 

X. 

Xenaias : see Philoienus. 

Z. 

Zacharias, eccles. histor., 5lh cent., 335. n. 

, archbishop of Mitylene. 6th cent., 398. 

Zachmis, fictitious author, 5th cent., 340. 
Zeno, bishop of Verona, 4th cent, 257. 

, emp., 5th cent. ; his Henoi., 368, n. (36) 

Zosimus, pagan historian, 5th cent., 319, A:c. 

n. (8), 373. 
, bishop of Rome, 5th cent, 339, n., 373., 
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